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Event and Comment 


Farming a Key Industry. 


JP ARM production is regarded as a key industry in the present national 
1 emergency, even by recruiting staffs. Those outside the military 
service categories are urged to go on producing to their full capacity 
and maintain high-quality standards. It is now generally recognised 
that among our best efforts for the nation is the production of com- 
modities essential for the feeding and clothing of our troops, the civil 
population, and the many thousands of homeless and destitute people 
who, by stre>ss of war and invasion, have come under the protection of 
the British Commonwealth. Then, too, we have to consider the require- 
ments of the position which will inevitably develop after the war. We 
have to prepare for the challenge to many of our primary industries, 
wool-growing particularly, by artificial substitutes. Incidentally, a 
tribute is due to the men and women of the land who are contributing' 
so magnificently to the war effort, not only in respect of increased 
production, but of direct money subscriptions as well. Never has it 
been more impressively demonstrated that in war as well as in peace 
it is the country people who form the real foundation of a nation. 


Planned Development and Poit-war Stabilisation. 


recent meeting at Canberra of the Australian Council of Agri- 
culture, consisting of Ministerial representatives of Commonwealth 
and State Governments, was a notable event. Naturally, war-time needs 
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occupied most of the attention of the Ministers, all of whom recognise 
the fact that there is a vast land force throughout Australia capable 
of being mobilised in the national interest for the planned development 
and post-war stabilisation of our primary industries. Through a really 
national effort we can increase wartime production, while also planning 
and preparing for the aftermath of world-wide commercial 
disorganisation. 

The war, it is acknowledged, has placed new responsibilities on 
farmers and graziers, all of whom have vital contributions to make as 
Units in the army of production. As exporters in competitive markets 
we have, it is repeated, 1o prepare to face trade rivals with high-grade 
standardised products which will coinmaud preference on merit. There- 
fore, our watchwords at all times have to he quality, uniformity of 
quality, and continuity of supply. With an orderly plan of balanced 
output Australia will do her job in satisfying the needs of the Empire 
under war conditions, and of the world during the period of economic 
reconstruction which must follow. 


A Worth-while War Effort. 

lyf A NY producers are of opinion that a policy of systematically 
*■ levelling up the production of live stock during the war should be 
adopted. That would he regarded as a won li-whilc war effort which could 
he made a duty. To do this it would he necessary to conserve more 
fodder and sow more forage crops in districts suitable for their culti- 
vation. Till now, fodder conservation has been regarded, more or less, 
as an insurance against serious drought ; but we may yet, have to 
provide for a more systematic supplementing of natural pastures during 
dry spells in order to lc.vel up production. To do this without touch- 
ing our drought reserves means increasing the quantity of fodder stored 
and increasing the acreage of fodder crops sown in the course of normal 
practice. It is believed that if the steep rise and fall in Australia’s 
exportable surplus of primary products could he kept at a more satis- 
factory level, it would help in the negotiation of war and post-war 
trade agreements. Not long before the war we had practically reached 
a limit on the Hritish market and were confronted with both actual 
and prospective impositions of restrictive quotas in respect of some of 
our commodities.. When the requirements of the Australian home 
market, arc considered, there is, apparently, less need to worry. The 
stimulation of the production of commodities which hitherto have 
figured on inward manifests, and in respect of which it is necessary 
to save exchange charges, will be welcomed by primary producers. 
Apart from growing crops to take the place of commodities normally 
imported, the fact, that once more it has been demonstrated that the 
Australian market, tor primary’ produce is the most profitable should 
not be ignored and, therefore, we should do our best to look after it. 
It is reasonable to expect a big increase in population after the war — 
mostly because of large migrations from w'ar-worn countries — and that 
will mean even a better home market. Every man, woman, and child 
who comes here shall have to be fed and clothed. With some products, 
it should not be necessary to wait until the war ends. Take wool, for 
instance. Look what it would mean to the pastoral industry if every 
woman could he induced to cease wearing synthetic fabrics 'and wear 
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good Australian wool! However, Australian producers are wideawake 
to the opportunities of national service, both in war and peace, which 
arc now in their hands. 

Producers' Problems. 

FARMERS all over Australia are facing peculiar problems. With 

many farm products the war Inis assured a market for t ho dura- 
tion and for a certain after period of readjustment, but that does not, 
however, absolve producers from 1 lie duty of maintaining their products 
at the highest possible standard of quality and from keeping an 
eagle-eye on the requirements of markets already established or likely 
to be developed. On producers rests tin* responsibility of studying Mar- 
caused marketing problems, and of deciding bow best to servo Australia 
and the Empire. In many primary industries the output has to be kept 
as high as possible, and while that is being done, it will be necessary 
to plan for the future'. Some markets hold before the war may be lost 
to us after tin* war, and other markets may have to be found. One 
encouraging development is the growing use of farm products for the 
manufaeture of plastic and other materials used in secondary industry. 
Farmers can take as big a share in the united national effort now’ being 
made as those engaged in any other industry, and Australia is fortunate 
in that the vast majority of tier primary producers are men of vision 
and enterprise who are not likely to neglect the call for present economy 
and efficiency, and for careful long-range planning. 

A Word for the " Waler " in War Time. 

A WORDING to General Kir Harry Ghauvcl, who commanded the 

Australian Light Horse and other cavalry divisions in the last 
war, if Australians are ever compelled to tight an enemy on their own 
soil, our difficulties will be greater if there is not available a large force 
of mounted troops, with adequate remount reserves. 

Tn Palestine and during the South African war, the Australian 
Light Horse fought in the same way they would have to fight if 
war ever comes to Australia. Ju those enmjxaign.s, horses wen' called 
on for feats of endurance almost incredible. In the Sinai campaign. 
Australian “ waters'* for months lived on scanty rations, after surviving 
a long sea voyage, in a country which did not even grow grass and 
where water was very scarce, ft was not unusual for them to carry 
heavy loads over soft sand for up to forty-eight hours on one watering. 
In some cast's horses were known) to go without water for eighty-four 
hours, covering long distances, and carry as much as 20 stone on 
their backs. 

Unfortunately, the present generation of Australians is doing little 
to maintain that splendid breed of horses, but it is not too late to stop 
the decline and increase the rate of breeding. 

Our job is to continue to produce that tough, robust '‘waler/* 
with his tremendous powers of endurance and recuperation so much in 
evidence in the campaign of the Desert Mounted Corps. It wilL Ik* 
many years before the motor wall replace the horse completely. Many 
horses, it is true, have been replaced by mechanised traction, but 
nothing has yet been devised to take the place, under conditions which 
certainly exist in all parts of Australia, of the soldier who can fight 
mounted or -on foot, meet quickly changing circumstances, and live on 
the country. 
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Pineapple Culture in Queensland. 

H. &. LEWCOCK, M.8c., B.Bc.Agr., Senior Besearch Officer. 

(Continued from page 277, March , 1940.) 

CHAPTER VI.— CLIMATIC INFLUENCES. 

W HILE the pineapple is dependent on the soil for its supply of 
water and mineral nutrients, the extent to which these sub- 
stances may be available, and the ability of the crop to utilise them, is 
determined largely by climatic influences. In a locality where climatic 
conditions depart from those most favourable for the development of 
the crop, particular care is necessary in the laying out and manage- 
ment of the plantation. 

For its best development the pineapple requires warm, equable 
temperatures, moderate rainfall, and high atmospheric humidity. Such 
conditions are found normally only in tropical or sub-tropical latitudes, 
though latitude alone affords little indication of climate. Altitude, 
distance from the ocean, and the direction of the prevailing winds all 
exert considerable influence on the climate of a region, irrespective of 
its distance from the equator. 

TEMPERATURE. 

Of all the features which constitute climate, temperature is the 
one which chiefly limits the distribution of the pineapple as a field crop. 
Not only is the pineapple intolerant of frost, but its growth is almost 
entirely inhibited when ,the mean temperature falls below 60 degrees F. 
The mere existence of the crop cannot be regarded as evidence of 
suitable temperature conditions; low winter temperatures may reduce 
its yielding potentialities to the point where profit disappears though 
the plants remain. Apart from their influence on yield, however, low 
temperatures affect both the quality of the fruit and the time which 
they take to reach maturity. On the other hand, unduly high tempera- 
tures (90 degrees F. or more) may cause scalding of the succulent 
foliage of young plants and wastage of fruit through sunburn. 

Other conditions being favourable, the pineapple thrives best in 
localities having a mean annual temperature between 70 and BO 
degrees F., provided the seasonal range lies within Ihe limits already 
indicated. It is for this reason that large-scale commercial production 
of pineapples is confined to regions enjoying an oceanic climate, viz., 
Hawaii, Malaya and Formosa. In fact, as far as this crop is concerned, 
it may be laid down as a guiding principle that the more equable the 
temperature the more suitable the climate. 

In Queensland, temperature conditions limit the cultivation of the 
pineapple to the territory which lies between the eastern coastline and 
the mountain ranges which parallel it for the greater part of its length. 
From the New South Wales border to Cooktown, this extends over 
1,100 miles and includes a range of latitude of nearly 15 degrees. For 
economic reasons, however, more than 90 per cent, of the existing pro- 
duction is obtained from districts which lie between the 26th and 28th 
parallels, -that is, between Gympie in the north and Brisbane in the south, 
a distance of approximately 300 miles. (Plate 1.) The rise of the 
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industry in this south-eastern portion of the State has resulted from 
its. proximity to local and interstate fresh fruit markets which, until 
quite recently, absorbed a major proportion of the crop. 

Significance of Range of Temperature as Opposed to Mean 

Temperature. 

Because the range between winter and summer temperatures tends 
to be greater both with increasing latitude and altitude, even in coastal 
areas, the seasonal range of lemperature — in contrast to the mean annual 
temperature — is of the utmost importance in determining the suitability 
of a locality for pineapple culture. In illustration of this point, 
temperature data for several localities along the Queensland coast where 
pineapples are grown, and also for representative localities in other 
pineapple-producing countries, is presented in the following table : — 


TABLE I. 

Temperature Data cor Pineafple-prodtjoino Localities in Queensland and 

in Other Countries. 


Locality. 

Latitude. 

Height 
above Sea 
Level (feet). 

Moan 

Temperature 
(Annual). 
Deg. F. 

Mean 

Temperature 

(Hottest 

Month). 

Dog. F. 

Mean 

Temperature 

(Coldest 

Month). 

Deg. F. 

Brisbane, Q. . . 

27.30'S. 

137 

68- 9 

77-1 (Jan.) 

58-5 (July) 

Rockhampton, Q. 

23.26'S. 

37 

73- 1 

80*6 (Doc.) 

62*5 (July) 

Bowen, Q. 

20-00'S. 

10 

74-9 

81-5 (Jan.) 

6A 8 (July) 

Cooktown, Q. 

15.28'S. 

17 

70-5 

82-5 (Deo.) 

72*5 (July) 

Honolulu (Hawaii) . . 

21'18'N. 

20 

74-4 

78-1 (Aug.) 

70 5 (Jaii.) 

Johore (Malaya) 

1.40'N. 

10-200 

(approx.) 

80-0 



Bukidnon (Philippines) 

Port Elizabeth (South 

8.30'N. 

2,000 

(approx.) 

74-0 



Africa) 

33.58'S, 

50-100 

(approx.) 

63-6 




Many of the cultural problems attending the profitable production 
of pineapples in southern Queensland are partly or wholly attributable 
to the effects of low winter temperatures. At Brisbane, for example, 
the mean minimum temperature for the coldest, month of the year 
(July) is 48.5 degrees F. while for the coldest month at Honolulu 
(January) it is 65.5 degrees F. The range between the mean maximum 
and mean minimum temperatures at these two localities, and also for 
Bowen, Queensland, which is situated approximately the same distance 
from the equator as the southernmost island of the Hawaiian group, 
is shown graphically in Plate 2. Tt will be noted firstly, that the 
average daily range of temperature at Brisbane is nearly twice as great 
as it is at Honolulu and degrees F. greater than at Bowen; and 
secondly, that the average minimum midwinter temperature at Brisbane 
is 8 degrees F. lower than at Bowen. Moreover; at no time of the year 
does the mean temperature at Bowen, or in any coastal area northwards 
from Rockhampton, fall below 60 degrees P.„ unlike the conditions which 
obtain in south-eastern Queensland. In the latter region, vegetative 
groiwth of the pineapple is almost entirely arrested by the low tempera- 
ture conditions which prevail during! July and August, while optimum 
temperature conditions for growth persist only from the beginning of 
November until the end of April, i.c , during six months of the year. 
At Bowen, however, growtli is never entirely inhibited and favourable 
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temperatures are experienced over at least nine months of the, year, 
i.e., from the middle of September until the middle of June. Oom- 
paring temperature conditions at Honolulu with those whieh have been 
recorded in pineapple-growing areas in Queensland, it will be seen that 
the mean temperature at this station always lies within the optimum 
growth range of 70 to 80 degrees F., and that the range between mean 
maximum and mean minimum temperatures remains practically constant 
around 10 degrees F. It is this attribute of equable climatic conditions, 
more than any other, that renders the Hawaiian Islands so well adapted 
for pineapple culture. In these islands as elsewhere, however, tempera- 
ture is the chief factor limiting the use of land for pineapple-growing, 
since above an altitude of 2,000 feet the mean temperature is generally 
below that necessary for production on a commercial scale. 

Influence of Aspect on Temperature. 

Despite the relatively unfavourable temperature conditions which 
prevail over much of the coastal area of southern Queensland during 
the winter months, experience has shown that pineapples can be pro- 
fitably cultivated in this region — and even high yields obtained — if care 
is exercised in the selection of the plantation site. Because of the hilly 
nature of the country, certain locations are noticeably warmer than 
others, since aspect has a marked effect oil local temperatures. In 
particular, northern slopes are warmer than southern slopes because 
they are more directly exposed to the sun’s rays. In this connection it 
should be noted that the mean soil temperatures of opposed slopes 
generally differ to a much greater extent than the mean air temperatures, 
because soil both warms and cools more slowly than air. The effect of such 
local temperature differences is reflected not merely in the growth of the 
crop, but also in the length of time which the fruit takes to reach 
maturity; a difference of several weeks in the ripening period on the 
northern and southern slopes of the same hill is not unusual. In 
effect, therefore, a difference in aspect may be equivalent to location in 
a climatic zone many miles northward or southward as the case may be. 
It is for this reason that northerly and north-easterly slopes are gener- 
ally to be preferred for pineapple culture in southern Queensland. 
Under average conditions, however, westerly and south-westerly slopes 
are perhaps even less desirable than southerly ones because, while they 
receive very little more winter sunlight, they are fully exposed both to 
the drying influence of the cold spring westerlies, and to the burning 
afternoon sun during the summer months. The damage inflicted on 
maturing fruit by sunburn is always most acute on westerly slopes 
because the sun does not strike at its hardest until after the moisture 
content of the air has been reduced by rising temperatures ; on a clear 
summer day the maximum temperature is usually not recorded until 
two or three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Influence of Altitude on Temperature. 

In contrast to the Hawaiian Islands, the fall in temperature which 
is associated with increase in altitude is not an important factor in 
limiting the choice of land for pineapple culture in southern Queens- 
land because the coastal ranges in this region rarely exceed a height 
of 1,400 feet In a general way, this corresponds to a decrease of about 
3 degrees in the mean annual temperature, but since the fall is greater 
In summer than in winter its effect on the growth of the pineapple 
plant, , compared with that whieh takes place at lower altitudes, .is not 
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so pronounced as its effect on the length of time which the fruit takes 
to reach maturity. Along the BlackaJl Range, for example, the peak 
harvest period lor both the winter and summer crops occurs several 
weeks later Ilian it does in the neighbouring foothill districts of 
AVoombye and Palmwoods. Delayed ripening of the crop, due to low 
temperatures, is usually associated with a smaller average fruit size 
and, consequently, a reduction in } leld, but compensating this to some 
extent is the higher prices at which the product is marketed because 
ol decreased supplies from other souiees. 

FROST. 

Though retardation of growth occurs at temperatures far in excess 
of the freezing point, the geographic limits to the field culture of the 
pineapple are set by frost. While pineapples can be grown in localities 
which are subject to occasional light frosts, only special circumstances, 
such as proximity to markets, enable the crop to be profitably cultivated 
under such conditions. Areas in which damaging frosts are regularly 
experienced arc entirely unsuitable for pineapple-growing, and this is 
the chief factor limiting tile distribution of the crop in Queensland. 
In practically all of the recognised pineapple districts in the southern 
part of the State there are sites or locations which arc susceptible to 
frost. Furthermore, in this region, an occasional frost may cause heavy 
losses over areas which are generally considered to be frost-free: con- 
sequently, in the selection of a site for pineapple culture special care 
must he taken to avoid locations which an* subject even to sporadic 
frosting. 

Influence of Topography on Frost Occurrence. 

Frost may be caused either locally by radiation, in which case 
usually only a thin layer of air near the ground is chilled below freezing 
point, or heavy, cold air from outside may flow down into natural 
depressions, filling them to a much greater depth and so exerting a far 
greater effect than is usually the case with ground frosts. 

It is this second type of frost which chiefly causes injury to pine- 
apples and its occurrence is greatly influenced by local topography. 
This is why, in the coastal districts of southern Queensland, the sus- 
ceptibility of a location to frost is determined more by its elevation in 
relation to that of the surrounding country than by its actual height 
above sea level. On clear, calm nights during winter and spring, the 
minimum temperatures experienced along tin* bottom of a valley may be 
from ft to 10 degrees F. lower than those* on the hilltops on either side of 
it, due to the fact that cold air always settles towards the lowest levels. 
For this reason, slight elevation frequently secures freedom from winter 
frosts, even on the sides of narrow valleys. However, the degree of 
frost protection which is secured by selecting a raised site depends not 
only on the amount of elevation, but also on the area of the ridge or 
slope from which the cold air drains in comparison with that of the 
valley or depression to which it settles. If the latter is restricted in 
area and has little or no outlet, while the slopes leading to it are exten- 
sive, relatively little downward movement of air can occur. Tn con- 
sequence, the frost line in a narrow enclosed gully generally extends to 
a much higher elevation than it does in a broad, open valley. Some- 
times, however, a belt of trees or shrubs, which at other times serves 
admirably avS a windbreak, may so obstruct the downward movement of 
cold air on calm nights that the frost protection which an elevated site 
would normally afford is not fully obtained. 
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Though frost occurrence in all of the pineapple-growing districts 
in southern Queensland is generally related to topographical influences, 
it is particularly so with respect to the foothills country which lies 
between the Blaekall Range and the sea, and in which are located several 
of the oldest and most important producing centres, viz., Nambour, 
Woombye and Palmwoods. Along the eastern rim of the Blaekall 
Range itself, however, frosts rarely if ever occur — although the altitude 
ranges from 1,200 to 1,400 feet — because of the moderating influence of 
the warm air currents which rise from the foothills below, or which blow 
in from the ocean. Similarly, the upper slopes of the Mary Valley, 
which lies about twenty miles inland, are still sufficiently affected by 
marine influences to be protected against frost, due to the fact that it is 
open to the warm northerly winds but is sheltered from the cold south 
westerlies and south easterlies. The floor and lower slopes of this valley, 
however, are subject to severe frosts because the protection which the 
surrounding hills afford against southerly influences also prevents the 
escape of the cold air which collects along the river flats. On the other 
hand, flat country which opens on to the coast is almost invariably 
frost-free, irrespective of its elevation, because of the moderating influ- 
ence of the ocean breezes which sweep over it; the districts which lie 
between Gaboolture and Landsborough, as well as Redland Bay and 
Manly, fall into this category. In fact, it is not too much to say thal 
freedom from frost in southern Queensland is, in general, determined 
by marine influences, and it is for this reason that pineapple culture in 
this region is commercially practicable only along the constal belt. 

Protection against Frost. 

The best method of ensuring against frost is discrimination in the 
selection of a plantation site. Over most of the coastal belt in southern 
Queensland a considerable latitude in choice is available, though in some 
places the line that divides desirable and undesirable locations is very 
finely drawn. IIoAvever, in cases where immunity from frost is 
deliberately exchanged for other advantages, such as proximity to 
markets or a delayed ripening period, it should be clearly recognised 
that the exchange can be profitable only with respect to locations in 
which frosts are neither numerous nor severe. 

In locations in which a frost hazard is known to exist, it will be 
necessary to employ some form of protection for the developing fruits 
if severe losses are to be avoided. Almost any form of covering may 
be used for this purpose, though perhaps the most convenient and satis- 
factory is that provided by brown paper bags or cylinders of a size such 
that they may bo slipped readily over the tops of the maturing fruit. 
The paper from which the bags are made should be sufficiently thick and 
tough to stand up to the weather conditions which are likely to be 
experienced while the fruit is ripening. Dried grass may he used as a 
covering in place of paper bags, but it is seldom as satisfactory, partly 
because of the difficulty in arranging it so that it will afford complete 
protection to the fruit, and partly because it is apt to be dislodged by 
strong winds. Owing to the cost of the labour and materials involved, 
it is seldom either practicable or profitable to attempt to cover the plants 
themselves as a protection against frost injury. Dried grass is Bome- 
times used for this purpose, but it is questionable whether the practice 
affords* any. additional benefit over that obtained from covering the 
fruit alone ; in fact, it is more likely to cause injury because of the 
exclusion of light from the leaves which it entails. The use of smudge 
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fires to produce a screen of smoke as a protection against frost is not 
recommended in pineapple plantations because, as is explained later, one 
of the constituents of smoke has the effect of inducing premature 
blossoming in pineapple plants and the suckers arising from them. In 
any case, it has been demonstrated that smoke screens as such have little 
protective effect against frost. 


RAINFALL. 

Between very wide limits, total rainfall is of little significance in 
determining the climatic range of the pineapple. Apart from other con- 
siderations, however, regions or districts may vary widely in their 
suitability for pineapple production on a commercial scale because of 
differences in the seasonal distribution and intensity of the rainfall. In 
fact, where other conditions are favourable, distribution of the rainfall 
is the dominant factor in determining the profitable production of 
fruit. The importance of this factor has been emphasised already in 
discussing the water requirements of the pineapple (Chapter V.). In 
one locality, for example, the average rainfall may be considerably less 
than in some other, but the fulls may be better distributed and less 
torrential, which would largely offset the difference in actual amounts. 
That portion of the total rainfall which runs off the surface of cultivated 
ground into watercourses or swamps is obviously lost to the crop, and 
the extent of this loss is chiefly determined by the intensity of the 
precipitation and the degree of slope; contributing factors are the type 
of soil and the methods employed in its cultivation. Because of these 
and other considerations — such as variation in the moisture-holding 
capacity of the soil, the effect of temperature on the moisture require- 
ment of the crop and the rate of water loss by evaporation — it is not 
easy to define what deficiencies in rainfall constitute damaging droughts 
over any given area. In no part of Queensland in which temperature 
conditions arc favourable for pineapple culture does the rainfall average 
less than 38 inches annually. That this is considerably above the 
minimum rainfall requirement of the pineapple has been demonstrated 
in Hawaii, where production is now carried out on an extensive scale 
without recourse to irrigation in areas receiving an average annual 
rainfall of as little as 15 to 20 inches. In semi-arid areas such as these, 
however, the water collected by the leaves of pineapple plants in the 
form of dew forms a very important supplementary source of moisture 
for this crop, and cultural methods have been devised whereby it may be 
utilized to the fullest possible extent. 

Influence of Seasonal Distribution of Rainfall along the Queensland 

Coast. 

Although lack of rainfall, or irregularity in its distribution, do not 
limit the distribution of the pineapple as a field crop in Queensland, 
these factors may have a very considerable influence on the yields which 
are obtained. In all districts the influence will be much more marked 
in some seasons than in others. The entire eastern seaboard of Queens- 
land has a type of rainfall distribution characterised by a piny summer 
and a dry winter. The annual total varies considerably' in different 
districts,* as also does its distribution within the broad limits already 
defined. At Ayr and Bowen almost three-quarters of the total rainfall 
is received between December and March, inclusive, while in the vicinity 
of Brisbane only slightly more than half the yearly total is normally 
recorded during this period. Moreover, at Brisbane the precipitation 
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for the driest month (September) is approximately four times that for 
the driest month at Ayr (August). These and other features of the 
rainfall at important pineapple-producing centres along the Queensland 
coast are summarised in the following table : — 

TABLE II. 


Rajnf\ll Data for Pineapple-fromr'ini, Localities i\ Qui‘i< nkland. 


Locality 

Average 
Annual 
ltahil all. 

| Average 
Rainfall. 
Dve.-M.ar. 
ini lusive. 

Percentage 
of Annual 
Total. 

Wettest 

Month. 

Aveiage 
Kami all. 

Driest 

Month. 

i 

Vverago 
Rami all 

Brisbane . . 

45-27 

23-33 

51 

Jan. 

6 51 

Sopt. 

2 00 

Rockhampton 

39 75 

25-08 

63 

Feb. 

7-89 

Aug. 

•85 

Bowen 

39 88 

29-37 

73 

Jon. 

10-37 

Aug. 

*66 

Ayr 

41-76 

31-23 

75 

Jan. 

11*50 

Aug. 

•58 


ft will be observed that there is a progressive decrease in summer 
rainfall from north to south, both as regards the proportion of the 
annual total as well as in actual amount, at the same time, there is a 
corresponding increase in the amount which falls during the winter 
months. This means that the districts m the southern part of the State 
enjoy a better rainfall distribution than those in the north. As far 
as pineapple-growing is concerned, however, the advantage is more 
apparent than real because, in southern Queensland, growth of this 
crop during the winter months is controlled, not by rainfall, but by 
temperature. 

There is, for most plants, a critical period of growth during wdiicli 
weather conditions largely determine the amount of the final yield. In 
the case of the pineapple, this critical growth period occurs just prior 
to blossoming. Unfavourable growing conditions during this period 
will be reflected in a reduction in the number of florets making up the 
flower spike, which will result in a smaller average fruit size and a 
consequent decrease in yield. Under Queensland conditions, where 
there are two peak harvest periods during the } ear, there arc also 
two critical growth periods, but owing to difference in temperature 
conditions these are not coincident in the northern and southern parts 
of the State. At Bowen, for example, they occur during November and 
May, wdiile in the southern districts January and September are 
normally the critical months. In these latter districts, therefore, 
development of the flower buds for the summer crop occurs during the 
driest period of the year, while those for the winter crop develop in the 
rainy season. As a result, summer fruit in this region tend to be smaller 
in size than winter fruit, while, to a lesser extent, the reverse holds true 
for districts in the northern part of the State where moisture conditions 
in the soil are generally more favourable for plant growth in May than 
they are in November. In several northern areas, moreover, parti- 
cularly the Burdokin delta, a deficiency of soil moisture during dry 
periods may readily be prevented by irrigation, a practice which can be 
employed in the southern districts only in isolated instances. 

Harmful Effects of Excessive Rainfall. 

In southern Queensland, however, heavier losses to the pineapple 
industry are caused by excessive rather than too little rainfall, particu- 
larly when heavy downpours occur during the late summer and 
autumn months. Apart from the damage resulting from erosion, heavy 
or poorly-drained soils which become soaked during this period remain 
in a semi-waterlogged condition until well into the winter, partly 
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because of the decreased rate of evaporation at this time of the year, and 
partly because the slowing up in the rate of growth which results from 
the lowering in temperature correspondingly reduces the water require- 
ment of the crop. Soils which contain moisture in excess of their field 
capacities are, ipso facto , poorly aerated, and, as previously pointed out, 
such a condition, if prolonged, leads to death of roots from asphyxiation, 
and thus to the subsequent development of wilt symptoms in the leaves. 

A definite relationship between rainfall and the incidence of pine- 
apple wilt in southern Queensland would be difficult to establish because 
of the limited number of recording stations which are located in the 
pineapple-growing districts. Records reveal, however, that the first 
general outbreak of pineapple wilt in this region occurred in 1887, a 
year of excessively high rainfall, and that severe losses from the disease 
were again experienced in 1890 and 1893, both extremely wet years. 
This is illustrated by the following table, which shows the rainfall 
registrations at Brisbane for the years 1887 to 1894 inclusive, together 
with the average annual rainfall at this station: — 

TABLE I1T. 

Rainfall at Brisbane, Queensland, 1887-94. 


Year 

Rainfall 

(lm*hes) 

18S7 

81 54 

1888 

33 OS 

1889 

49 30 

1890 

73-02 

1891 

41-08 

1892 

04-98 

1893 

88 20 

1894 

44-02 

Annual average 

4f) 27 


Thus, in the years that pineapple wilt was prevalent in the Brisbane 
area during the period 1887-94, the rainfall was 36-27, 27-75, and 42-99 
inches in excess of the average. Further evidence of the correlation 
which exists between abnormally high rainfall and the incidence of pine- 
apple wilt is sup] died by records from the Palmwoods-Woombye district 
from 1928 to 1933 (Table IV.). During 1928, and again in 1930-31, 
exceptionally wet conditions prevailed in this area and wilt became 
increasingly destructive. By 1931 there were few plantations which had 
not been affected by the disease. During the following year, however, 
which was exceptionally dry, further extension of the disease was 
arrested nor did it reappear in 1933 — -which was a year of approximately 
normal rainfall — even in plantations in which previously it, had been 
making rapid headway. 


TABLE IV. 

Rainfall at Palmwoods, Queensland, 1928-33. 


\ car. 



Total Rainfall. 

Rainfall, January to June 
(both inclusive). 

1928 



(Inches). 

92-40 

(InehoB). 

83*68 

1929 



68-65 

49- (12 

1930 



84-43 

70-26 

1931 



88-22 

58-69 

1932 



36-01 

21-81 

1933 



67-91 

27-13 

Annual average . . 



65-92 

45-36 
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"While a relatively light rainfall, provided it is reliable in its. 
incidence, is preferable to a heavy one for pineapple culture, it is not 
possible to lay down any hard and fast rule regarding the rainfall 
requirements for specific localities, since the amount of moisture required 
to maintain favourable moisture conditions in a soil varies considerably 
not only with the type of soil, but also with the rate at which water is 
being removed or lost from the zone of root penetration by transpiration 
and evaporation. Other things being equal, maximum yields can be 
obtained only when the moisture content of the soil is in excess of the 
wilting point — though not in excess of field capacity — throughout the 
whole period of growth. Such ideal moisture conditions are seldom 
realised in practice, but much can be done to increase the effectiveness 
of the rainfall which is received by the employment of cultural measures 
designed to prevent loss of moisture from the soil during dry periods 
while at the same time providing for the rapid removal of surplus water 
during wet ones. The practical aspects of moisture conservation and 
drainage are discussed in a subsequent chapter. 

SUNSHINE. 

In general, the period over which sunlight is recorded increases as 
rainfall decreases, though the varying length of day at different seasons 
of the year is an important factor in this connection, except in regions 
close to the equator. The amount of sunlight to which pineapple plants 
are exposed, especially during the ripening period, is often decisive in 
determining fruit quality, because sunlight is essential for the synthesis 
of sugar. In southern Queensland the sugar content of fruits which 
ripen between September and May is considerably higher than it is 
for the remainder of the year, and this is directly related to the very 
much shorter day period which obtains during the winter months. 
Fruits which ripen during prolonged wot or cloudy periods during 
March and April also tend to have a low sugar content, though this 
is frequently masked to the palate because of the low acid content which 
accompanies it. Dense ratoon fields in which desuekering lias not been 
carried out produce fruits which are both small in size and relatively low 
in sugar because the area of leaf surface which is exposed to sunlight 
is greatly reduced, owing to the semi-vertical position into which the 
leaves are crowded. For a similar reason, wider spacing of plants is 
advocated in cloudy, wet localities than in dry ones. A belt of tall 
trees bordering on a pineapple plantation cuts down the amount of light 
available to plants winch lie in the path of its shadow. The low produc- 
tivity of pineapple plants when grown in proximity to citrus, papaw, 
or other trees is likewise due to shading. 

In order thait plants on both sides of a double row r may receive 
approximately equivalent amounts of sunlight, it is desirable that the 
rows should run north and south. Except on level or very gently 
undulating country, however, the direction in which the rows are laid 
out is usually dictated by the direction of the slope, since it is more 
important to ensure adequate drainage than even illumination. Never- 
theless, every grower will have observed that where the direction o£ the 
rows is east to west, the plants on the southern side are invariably 
backward in fruiting compared with those on the northern side. 

’ In some countries, particularly in Florida, it was at one time 

.considered that partial shading of pineapple plants was beneficial in 

that they were better able to withstand dry conditions and were less 
« 
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susceptible to wilt. These views led to the introduction of methods for 
the cultivation of pineapples under lath houses — so-called “shed 
■culture” — but these methods have since mostly been abandoned. The 
apparently superior growth which is sometimes made by plants growing 
in shade is due partly to their reduced moisture requirement — conse- 
quent on the slowing up in the transpiration rate under the lower 
temperature conditions which obtain in shade — and partly on thrir 
reduced nitrogen requirement. Provided the supply of moisture and 
nutrients is maintained at a favourable level, however, full exposure to 
sunlight can in no sense be considered deleterious to pineapple plants, 
though in midsummer serious burning of maturing fruit may result 
from the heat of the sun’s rays which fall directly on them, particularly 
on westerly slopes. Jn southern Queensland, covering of fruit during 
December and early January for protection against sunburn is a 
precautionary measure which amply repays for the time and trouble 
involved. Sunburning of fruit, and measures for protecting against it, 
are further discussed in the chapter dealing with cultural methods. 

WIND. 

In pineapple culture, wind is important chiefly because of the 
conditions of temperature and humidity which accompany it; unless it 
attains hurricane force it has little effect of itself. Along the Queens- 
land coast winds are moist or dry, according to whether they blow in 
from the ocean or out from the interior. Of the former, the most 
important are the moisture-bearing monsoons, because it is from these 
that, the greater part of the summer rainfall is derived. The effect of 
these monsoonal winds on the rainfall of the coastal districts depends 
very largely on the height of the nearest mountain ranges and on their 
distance inland. "The wettest part of the Queensland coast is that 
which lies between Cardw r ell and Cairns, where the highest mountains 
in the State are located within a few miles of the sea. South of Cardwell, 
however, the ranges are both lower in height and further inland, so that 
there is a correspondingly sharp decrease in the coastal rainfall. This 
is most marked between Townsville and Bowen; in the latter district, 
for example, the rainfall is less than 30 per cent, of that at Innisfail, 
which is located at the foot of the highest part of the coastal range. 
In southern Queensland, also, the effect of the monsoons on rainfall is 
greatly influenced by the height and location of the coastal ranges. 
I’&lmwoods, at the foot of the Blaekall Range, has an average rainfall 
■of 65*92 inches, while Brisbane, in less mountainous country 60 miles 
to the south, receives an average of only 45*27 inches. 

Though the effect of moisture-laden winds in relation to rainfall N 
naturally more marked on mountain ranges than on small ridges and 
spurs, localised differences in rainfall arising from differences in aspect 
may have quite an appreciable influence on the character of native 
vegetation. In southern Queensland, for example, the occurrence of 
tropical rain-forest (scrub) is restricted very largely to slopes having 
a northerly or north-easterly aspect; it does not occur on gently 
undulating or flat country, such as that between Landsborough and 
Brisbane, because of the drier conditions which obtain therein owing 
to the absence of continuous land masses which would intercept the 
* monsoons. 

While the monsoons are typically summer winds, those that blow 
from the interior are most prevalent during late winter and spring. 
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Consequently, their influence is felt during the coldest and driest period 
of the year and their net effect is to render still more unfavourable the 
difficult growing conditions which then obtain, in Queensland, westerly 
winds are always dry winds, and pineapple plantations which are fully 
exposed to their influence quickly exhibit symptoms of acute moisture 
deficiency during dry periods. Moreover, losses from the physiological 
disease of pineapple truits known as “black heart M are invariably 
heavier in locations lacking shelter from westerly winds. Jn fact, 
fluctuations in the incidence of this disease in. all^ localities in southern 
Queensland during late winter and spring arc closely correlated with 
the periodicity of the westerlies. 

Care in the selection of the plantation site is the best precautionary 
measure which can bo taken against the damaging effect of westerly 
winds. Jn flat, exposed areas, the planting of belts of low-growing trees 
or shrubs will afford valuable wind protection, but it should be 
remembered that such breakwinds not, onl> compete with nearby crop 
plants for soil moisture and nutrients, but that, if unduly high, they 
may exert a harmful shading effect on an appreciable proportion of the 
crop, particularly during the winter months. Of the great number of 
trees and shrubs which may be planted for breakwinds, two of the most 
satisfactory for southern Queensland conditions are the Portuguese 
cypress (Cuprcssux lusitanica) and the native coastal cypress ( Callitrix 
arinosa). Neither of these trees grows to a height of much more than 
20 feet and, in addition to being robust in constitution, they arc 
relatively quick-growing and bushy in habit throughout their life. 

DEW. 

When moist air in contact with the ground is* chilled below the 
point at which it can hold all its moisture in the form of vapour, the 
surplus moisture is deposited on plants and other objects in the form 
of dew; or, if the temperature falls below freezing point, in the form 
of frost. Conditions which favour the formation of heavy (lews are, 
therefore, warm day temperatures, cold nights, and proximity to large 
bodies of water, so that as the air warms up iri the daytime it may be 
able to take up large quantities of moisture in a gaseous form. In 
addition, clear skies are necessary for dew formation since clouds reflect 
back the heat of the earth and thus prevent the ground air from 
chilling to the temperature necessary for condensation of its moisture. 
Along the Queensland coast, conditions are most favourable for dew 
formation during late winter and spring, a period characterised by 
warm, sunny days and clear cold nights. At Brisbane, for example, 
the mean maximum temperature from July to September is 72 degrees 
P., the mean minimum temperature 52 degrees F., and the mean relative 
humidity 69 per cent. Because of the proximity of the ocean, fa 
relatively high atmospheric humidity is maintained throughout the 
coastal districts at this time of the year, despite the lack of ground 
moisture. The fact that conditions are so favourable for dew formation 
in southern Queensland at a time when the supply of available soil 
moisture is apt to be deficient is of special significance in relation to 
pineapple culture in this region, because, as has already been pointed 
out, the water collected by the leaves of the pineapple plant in the form 
of dew is of considerable value in maintaining its growth during dry 
periods. 

[to be continued.] 
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Codling Moth Control. 

Report on 1938-39 Investigations. 

KEIGHLEY M. AVAR)), M.Agr.So., It.-seimli Officer, and J. L. GROOM, 
Assistant to Ofliccr. 

"EK)R a number of years past, codling moth research has aimed, firstly, 
at limiting the use of lead arsenate in the spray programme in 
order to minimise both foliage injury and arsenical residue on the 
fruit; and secondly, at timing cover sprays so that the maximum control 
will be effected by each application. Since 11)86, investigations at 
Stanthorpe have sought primarily to test the value of white oil and 
white oil plus nicotine sulphate in various combinations as codling moth 
cover sprays, and simultaneously to find a suitable basis for the 
systematic timing of sprays. 

The question of timing codling moth sprays is of particular interest, 
and in recent years has become one of major importance to apple and 
pear growers. Very effective control has been obtained in Victoria 
from spray applications timed according to moth activity as indicated 
by lure traps (Anon, IMS; Peseotl and Miller, 1D37). Attacking the 
insect just after the activity of adult mollis has reached a peak seems 
to he tlie morft logical method of rendering ovicidal and larvicidal cover 
sprays fully effective, for a maximum number of eggs have then been 
deposited and are about to hatch. 

Accordingly, in the Stanthorpe investigations much attention has 
been focussed on the timing aspect of the control problem. It has now 
become apparent that the flight of adult moths is usually an indication 
of egglaying activity, and it lias been repeatedly demonstrated that the 
flight and abundance of moths can he accurately gauged from continuous 
records of the numbers of moths caught in lure traps. An abundance 
of moths on the wing, however, is nol necessarily followed by an 
immediate heavy deposition of eggs, because reproduction and other 
activities arc influenced by weather conditions, particularly by tempera- 
ture. For this reason, tin* liming of codling moth sprays cannot he 
reduced to a simple formula, but must la* guided to some cxtenl by a 
consideration of climatic conditions operating at and shortly after a 
peak of moth activity. 

In the main experimental aims were, firstly, to determine 

the relative value of various combinations of white oil and nicotine 
sulphate when employed as cover sprays, and to compare them with the 
commonly used cover sprays, white* oil and lead arsenate, secondly, to 
study the control value of tin* different sprays when applied according 
to three different timing schedules; and thirdly, to study adult moth 
activity at a number of centres in the district. The work was essentially 
a continuation of that carried out in the preceding season and which has 
already been reported (Ward and Ross. 11)38). 

ORCHARD SPRAY TRIAL. 

The orchard spray trial was designed to provide, in the one block 
of trees, a comparison between different spray mixtures and between 
different spray timing schedules. The trial was laid down at The 
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Summit on the block o£ nineteen-year-old Granny Smith trees used in 
1937-38. In general, the experimental methods employed were similar 
to those of the previous year, but information gained in the past led to 
an improvement in the design of the experiment, a factorial design in 
which six spray mixtures were applied under three different timing 
schedules being used. There were, therefore, eighteen treatments and 
each of them was replicated six times on two-tree plots arranged in six 
randomised blocks Three unsprayed plots were left in each block so 
that the severity of the infestation could be gauged and the controlling 
effects of the sprays demonstrated. The experiment involved the treat- 
ment of 252 trees during a period extending from mid-October, 1938, to 
late February, 1939. 

During the 1938-39 season, codling motli was unusually active in 
the Stanthorpe district and gave rise to severe infestation in the 
majority of apple orchards, in the experimental block .there were 
eighteen unsprayod plots in which the activities of the insect were 
entirely unchecked, and a furl her thirty-six plots, those sprayed at five- 
week intervals, in which control was poor. The presence of these plots 
kept the moth population in the block at a high level and in consequence 
the various spray treatments were tested under ven sew* re conditions 
of infestation. 

Spray Treatments. 

Since the primary object of the spraying experiment was to study 
cover sprays, all of the experimental trees, controls excepted, first 
received a calyx spray consisting of 2J lb. of lead arsenate powder and 
| lb. casein spreader in 80 gallons of water. Subsequently the cover 
spray treatments were as follows, the quantities given being made up 
to 80 gallons with water : — 

(A) White oil, 14 gallons. 

(B) White oil, 1 gallon, plus nicotine sulphate, J pint. 

(C) White oil, i gallon, plus nicotine sulphate, I pint. 

(I)) Whito oil, i gallon, plus nicotine sulphate, J pint. 

(E) While oil, 14 gallons, plus nicotine sulphate, 1 pint 

(E) Lead arsenate powder, 24 lb., plus casein sprcadei, 3 !h. 

The sprays were applied nnder the following three timing 
schedules : — 

T. According to moth activity as shown by lure traps. 

1 1. At intervals of three weeks as from date of calyx spray. 

111. At intervals of five weeks as from date of calyx spray. 

"Weather conditions prevented a rigid adherence to these schedules; 
and the actual dates of spray application wore as follows: — 

Calyx spray — 14th October. 

Sprays timed according to moth activity — 31st October, 14th 
November, 5th January, 18th January, 25th January; 20th 
February. 

Three-weekly sprays — 4th November, 28th November, 16th 
December, 6th January, 25th January, 20th February. 

Five-mekly sprays— 14th November, 19th December, 25th 
January, 20th February. 
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The final spray on 20th February was required by schedules 1. and 
II. but was also applied to schedule III. and control plots in order to 
obviate further losses to the grower. Differences in final yields of 
sound fruit are, therefore, attributable to cover spray treatments prior 
to 20th February. Harvesting began on 14th February and was 
■completed on 20th March. 

Assessment of Results. 

The fruit harvested from the experimental trees was classified into 
three groups — namely (i.), sound, i.c., uninfested; (ii.), infested — calyx 
entrance; and (iii.) , infested — side entrance; fruit which showed slight 
surface injury (i.c., “stung” fruit) without having actually been entered 
by a larva was classified as “infested.” Thus, in classifying the fruit, 
export standards were adopted with lespeet to codling moth injury, 
which meant that “stum?” fruit was rejected although it may have been 
suitable for local markets. Similarly, classified records were obtained 
of alt windfall fruit. 

A total of ] 84,000 apples, including windfalls, was examined, and 
of these, 168.000 apples or approximately 1,120 cases, were harvested 
from the experimental trees. When the data obtained in this experi- 
ment were statistically analysed it was found that exactly the same 
significant differences between treatments showed up when the analyses 
were based on the total fruit, i.e., harvested fruit plus windfalls, as 
when based on the harvested fruit only. For this reason the tabulated 
results which are presented below refer onh to the hancstcd fruit. 

Relative Efficiency of the Sprays. 

The relative efficiency of the different sprays in controlling codling 
moth is summarised in Table 1 , where differences between treatments 
are not significant unless they equal or exceed 4-3. 

The first point of importance which arises from the figures is that 
five of the six spray mixtures exerted a comparable controlling effect on 
the insect — i.e., differences in yield of sound fruit given by treatments 
A, B, C, D, and F were not statistically significant. From this it follows 
that reductions in the strength of the white oil from 1\ gallons to 
gallon in 80 gallons, accompanied by increases in the quantity of 
nicotine sulphate in the mixtures, did not cause any loss of efficiency to 
the spray. The figures also show that all of the while oil-nieotine sulphate 
combinations and white oil alone were at least as effective as lead 
arsenal e used alone throughout the season The 1937-38 spray trial had 
indicated that a wliite oil-nicotine sulphate spray, in which the quantity 
of white oil had been reduced to J gallon and combined with 1 pint of 
nicotine sulphate, was as effective as the other sprays tested. The 
1938-39 experiment confirmed this observation, for this spray (treatment 

D) again proved as efficient a»s -the other sprays tested, with the excep- 
tion of the full-strength w r hite oil-nicotine sulphate mixture (treatment 

E) which in 1938-39 gave definitely better results than any other spray. 
Trees sprayed with this full-strength mixture yielded an average of 
10 per cent, more sound fruit than those receiving other treatments. 
This increase can be attributed to the presence of the nicotine sulphate 
in the mixture, since treatment A, in which white oil was used alone at 
a strength of 1$ gallons in 80, was definitely inferior to treatment E. 
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TABLE I. 

Relative Efficiency of Six Cover Spray Treatments. Based on the 
Means for all Timing Schedules. 


Treatment. 

Mean per 
cent. Sound 
Harvested 
Fruit. 

(A) Whit© oil (1J gallon-80 gallons) 

73-2 

(B) Whit© oil, plus nicotine sulphate (1 gallon-1 pint-80 gallons) 

74*3 

(C) White oil, plus nicotine sulphate (J gallon -J pint -80 gallons) 

70*7 

(D) White oil, plus nicotine sulphate (J gallon- 1 pint-80 gallons) 

72-K 

(E) White oil, plus nicotine sulphate (1 J gallon *1 pint -80 gallons) 

83*0 

(F) Lead arsenate powder (21 lb. -80 gallons, plus } lb. casein spreader) 

74*8 

Unsprayed plots 

I 41*5 

; 

l 


Standard Error — 1-53 = 2-05 per coni, of Co aural Moan 
Significant Difference — 4*3 
F value — 7-74, which is highly significant. 


More detailed figures showing the effectiveness of the six different 
cover sprays under each of the three timing schedules are presented in 
Table II. The main differences between spray treatments show up in 
all timing schedules and are similar to those in Table i. — viz. (a), 
treatment E was outstanding, and (6), other white oil-nicotine sulphate 
sprays have much the same insecticidal value as lead arsenate in codling 
moth control. The low yield of sound fruit in treatment C under 
schedule l. is clearly an anomaly of no real significance; otherwise, 
comparable yields would have been apparent with the same spray in 
other timing schedules. Since the white oil spray and the white oil- 
nicotine sulphate combinations were as effective as lead arsenate in all 
three timing schedules, it would appear either that lead arsenate was 
not effective for a longer period than the other sprays, because of its 
removal by foliage rubbing, growth of fruit, &c., or that greater egg 
and/or larval mortality immediately following the application of the 
non-arsenical sprays compensated for any greater durability in the 
toxic action of the lead arsenate. 

One of the principal points which emerges from the results 
presented in Tables 1. and II. is that the white oil and white oil-nicotine 
sulphate sprays compare favourably with lead arsenate, and the experi- 
ment has, therefore, demonstrated once again that these sprays form 
reliable substitutes for lead arsenate in cover sprays used against 
codling moth. 

Effect of Timing Spray Applications. 

In timing schedules L and IT. six cover sprays were applied, and 
in schedule III. the trees received four such sprays. The relationship 
between codling moth activity and the dates of application of the sprays 
under each schedule is shown in Plate 3, A. 

Bata which indicate the efficiency of the sprays under the three 
.timing schedules are given in Table II., and a summary of them appears 
in Table HI. No significant difference is apparent between schedules 
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I. and 11., but with schedule TIT. results were definitely inferior to those 
obtained under the other two schedules. Obviously, under this latter 
schedule the sprays gave a markedly inferior control of the insect. A 
comparison of the percentage sound fruit from timing schedules T. and 

II. would seem to indicate that sprays applied according to moth activity 
had no advantage over those applied regularly at three-week intervals. 
However, four of the six cover sprays which were applied at three- week 
intervals fell clue shortly after peaks of moth activity (Plate* 3, A) and 


TABLE IT. 

Nummary or Results Liven by the Six 8 bray Treatments under 
Three Different Timing Schedules. 



Moan 

Pot Coni of Sound 

Pi nit 

Kpnt\ Tirntiiimts 


Timing Soliodulos 



1. 

■■ 

III 

A 

7!l 7 

73 3 

0IM) 

B 


77 0 

(14-0 

C . .... 

71 r> 

i 

74 4 


D 

1 .... ! 
n>*8 

i 

74 ) 

■ 

07 5 

E 

SS 7 

S.) 3 

; 7 .VO 

F ... 

81 4 

1 

77-3 

tio 7 

Unsprayed plots ID 

5 



Standard Error - 2 *(m. 

Significant Difference 7 47. 


TABLE ITT. 

Mean Percentages of Sound Puuip Obtained TTnder Three Timing 
Schedules. Based on Means from Thirty-six Plots. 


Timing Schedule 

(1) according to moth activity 
(11) at three weekly intervals 
(III) at five weekly intervals 

Standard Error = 1*08. 

Significant Difference = 3*05. 

F value — 35*50, which is highly significant. 


j Moan Per cent. 
Sound Km it 


70 8 


77 i 


07*5 


would, therefore, be as effective as the corresponding sprays timed by 
lures. This unusual circumstance would, undoubtedly, mask even con- 
siderable differences in the efficiency of these two schedules such as 
might otherwise have occurred. 

Althougii statistical significance was not obtained, it will be 
gathered (Table IT.) that spray treatments applied under timing 
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schedule 1. showed a general tendency to give better control than the 
same sprays applied in accordance with schedule II., and this tendency 
is opposed only in the ease of treatment C. A detailed examination of 
the experimental data showed that if treatment C were omitted from 
the analysis a significance between the two schedules could be proved, 
but such a procedure is not admissible on statistical grounds. Though 
the experiment has not proved conclusively that timed sprays give more 
satisfactory control of codling moth than sprays applied at three-week 
intervals, it does suggest, however, that under circumstances in which 
three-week sprays did not happen so often to fall at appropriate times, 
the better results obtained under the lure-timed schedule would be 
clearly marked. 

Calyx Infestation. 

The amount of calyx infestation in plots which received lead 
arsenate coier sprays was significantly less than that which occurred in 
plots sprayed with white oil or white oil and nicotine sulphate (Table 
IV.). It would appear, therefore, that lead arsenate is more effective 
than tlie other materials in preventing calyx entrances, but may be less 
effective in preventing side entrances. Another significant difference is 
that white oil alone (treatment A) was less effective in controlling calyx 
infestation than two of the white oil-nicotine sulphate mixtures (treat- 
ments D and E). In general, these results further show that approxi- 
mately 20 per cent, of the infestation took place through the calyx of 
the fruit. In the control plots, which received no calyx spray, 40 per 
cent, of the infestation took place through the calyx. This point clearly 
demonstrates the value of the calyx spray. 

Arsenical Spray Injury. 

All plots that received lead arsenate in both calyx and cover sprays 
showed extensive foliage injury, which took the form of dark-brown, 
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Sterilize dairy equipment 

with the "SMART" Steam Sterilizer 


• Burns Wood and therefore costs nothing for Fuel! 


This strong all-copper steam sterilizer 
produces a greater flow of steam and a 
greater quantity of hot water in LESS 
time and at LOWER cost than any 
sterilizer on the market. It costs 
NOTHING for fuel. There is nothing to 
go wrong because it is simply designed — 
and it is perfectly safe in operation 
because it uses low pressure steam 
without valves. 

The " Smart " Steam Sterilizer generates 
sufficient steam to sterilize a 20-umt 
milking machine. On a recent official 


test at Mount Tyson it registered 210 
degrees at the end of a 3-unit milk line 
in less than ten minutes from start of fire 
Sterilize your milk lines, your utensils 
quickly, easily, and cheaply- — enjoy the 
convenience of an abundance of hot 
waler for domestic purposes, too — by 
installing a " Smart " Steam Sterilizer. 
Further details gladly supplied on request 

PRICE: £ 19 / 10 /- 

COMPLETE 


Manufactured and Distributed by — 

E. SACHS & COMPANY PTY. LTD. 

Cnr. Wickham and Brookes Streets, Valley, Brisbane 
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Reference: Bank of Australasia, 
Brisbane. 

Sufficient Telegraphic Address: 

Jack Wieneke Himself, Brisbane 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 
TRUE TO NAME 
GENUINE WIENEKE 



THAT IS 


mwm* * 

liggMf® 


ROMA 

Poley 

Mounted including back 
cinch girth 

£ 12 / 15 /- 

Freight free for cash 
with order 

The Improved Roma 

with solid bag leather flaps 

£ 13 / 5 /- 


JACK WIENEKE 

" HIMSELF " 

Bona Fide Inventor of the 
Famous Saddles 


Saddle buyers — do not be mislead! Genuine 
Wieneke " True-to-Label " Saddles can only 
be purchased from Jack Wieneke "Himself " 
Any other makers advertising Wieneke or 
Genuine Wieneke Saddles arc not selling the 
"True-to-Label" article Leading firms for which 
I made saddles for over 
20 years advertised » 

during that time that all 
Genuine Wieneke Saddles 

Wieneke Himself! Now TRUE TO LABEL 

I have no connection 

with these firms, and uFMIIINr! 

they no longer can v ■ 

supply the Genuine WllMIKE 

Wieneke "Truc-td-Label" * /J 

yourself fr^WS**** 

right. wh,ch he ,nclSs P my* (J 1 RADt MARK 
signature, and unques- 
tionably guarantees the saddles to be a Genuine Wieneke 
Others cannot use the words " True-to-Label," nor can 
they use my signatuie, which is stamped on my saddles 
My signature is your guide and protection. 

Send for my 1940 catalogue, the reading matter will 
interest all users of horses and saddles, particularly my 
comments on counterlming saddles This important work 
is now almost a lost art You will also see a fine array 
of perfectly shaped saddles at moderate prices I invite 
you to compare my prices and saddles with other makers. 
Saddles from £5 10s 


TRADE MARK 


Send height and weight when ordering 

JACK WIENEKE 428-430 Queen Street, 

TT IbllBIVb (opposite Customs House) BRISBANE 

"HIMSELF" Box 1532 V, G.P.O. 


SPRINGLEA 
Stud Form 

A.I.S. Cattle 
and Wessex 
. Saddleback 
Pigs 

The Springlea herd has been certified 
free from tuberculosis and every 
animal bears the Government tag. 

Make a wise choice by procuring a 
young bull from this first class herd! 


The leading bull of the Springlea Stud herd It 
" Alfa Vale Lieutenant " " Alfa Vale Lieutenant '* 
is a full brother to " Alfa Vale Laura." " Alfa Vale 
Laura " won 1 st Prize from 32 competitors for the 
greatest quantity of Butter Fat produced in 24 
hours (namely 2.757 lbs.) at the Brisbane 
Exhibition in 1939. 

PIGS.~Springlea Wessex Saddleback Pigs are of 
the ideal type. Obtain one or more of this 
increasingly popular breed. * 

Write for particulars of stock for sale 
Inspection invited 

Prospective buyers will be met, if necessary, at the 
Murgon Railway Station by giving timely notice to 

V. T. RICHARDS, Manager Phone: 140, Murgon 
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irregular, dead blotches on the leaves, and of marginal scorching. Plots 
that had received lead arsenate only in the calyx spray showed some 
injurious effects, but these were confined to older foliage, such as that 
which occurs towards the basal part of current season's shoots. These 
plots carried a relatively high proportion of normal foliage, aud they 
therefore demonstrated that a marked reduet ion in leaf blotch and leaf 
scorch occurred when lead arsenate was not employed in cover sprays 
The best foliage was produced on the control trees, which had not 
received any lead arsenate sprays. 

SPRAY TESTS AGAINST CODLING MOTH EGGS. 

Tests against codling moth eggs were made with the object of 
determining the ovieidal value of sprays employed in the 1938-39 field 
experiment, and of other sprays wliieh are used in orchard practice or 
which have been suggested as being suitable for use against codling 
moth. Twelve spray mixtures were tested. 

Experimental Technique. 

To secure large stocks of eggs for the tests, numerous adult moths 
were induced to deposit eggs on apple twigs placed in oviposit ion cages 
About fifty moths taken from stocks of the insect which had over- 
wintered in the larval stage were maintained in each cage. About, 800 
eggs were required for each series of tests, and as soon as sufficient 
twigs hearing this number became available they were 4 grouped in 
thirteen batches, each containing an approximately equal number of 
i jggs ; twelve different spray treatments wvre then applied, one treat- 
ment to each batch, and one hatch being left unsprayed. The age of the 
eggs at tho.tinm of treatment was not less than two days and not more 
than six, and none of them had reached the hl black spot" stage, i.e., the 
stage immediately preceding hatching. The number of eggs not 
hatching under each treatment was determined by making periodical 
examinations under a binocular microscope. Mach series of tests was 
repeated eight times between October and early December, the same 
procedure being adopted on all occasions 

Results. 

A summary of the tests is presented m Table V. Of the materials 
used, white oil was the only insecticide that possessed marked toxic 
properties against the eggs of the insect. A reduction in the strength 
of the oil sprays tended to result in a slightly lower mortality (cf. treat- 
ments 3 and 4 with 1, 2, o, and 6), but this decrease in mortality was not 
significant. The combination of nicotine sulphate with white oil was no 
more effective than white oil alone, although nicotine sulphate itself is 
shown to possess weak ovieidal properties (el*, treatment 7 with control 
13). 

With the exception of lead arsenate, which, of course. wais entirely 
ineffective, the remaining sprays failed to destroy more than a low 
percentage of the eggs. The test, therefore, has demonstrated that these 
spray mixtures are of little or no practical value as ovicides against 
codling moth. The colloidal sulphur plus nicotine sulphate and the 
potash soap sprays have failed to control codling moth in earlier field 
experiments, and as they are only very weak ovicides it would seem that 
these two sprays are unable to act effectively against any stage of the 
insect. 


2 
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TABLE Y. 

Effects of Spray MixturFuS against Codling Moth Eggs. Means of 
Eight Separate Tests. 


Treatment. 

No. of Eggs 
Treated. 

Per Cent, of 
Eggs not 

Significantly Exceeds. 


~ 

Hatching. 

~ 

- 

(1) Whit© oil (If, gallons in 80 gallons) 

378 

950 

7, 8, 9, 10. 11, 12. 13 

(2) White oil-nicotine sulphate (l 

396 

940 

7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 

gallon-i pint -80 gallons) 


92-4 

7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 

(3) White oil-nicotine sulphate (J 

463 

gallon-^ pint-80 gallons) 


90-2 

7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, J3 

(4) White oil-nicotine sulphate (J 

384 

gallon- 1 pint-80 gallons) 


97-0 

7, 8. 9, 10, 11. 12. 13 

(6) White oil-nicotine sulphate (1J 

460 

gallon- 1 pint-80 gallons) 


98- 1 

7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 12, 13 

(6) Whito oil-nicotine sulphate (1 

497 

gallon- 1 pint-80 gallons) 

1 

391 j 

| 11, 12, 13 

(7) Nicotine sulphate (1 pint-80 gai- I 

452 

Ions) 1 • 

(8) Limo sulphur-nicotine sulphate (1 

106 

36* i 

11, 12, 13 

gallon- 1 pint-80 gallons) | 

(9) Colloidal sulphur- nicotine sulphate 

177 

32*9 

12, 13 

(24 lb. -1 pint-80 gallons) i 

(10) Potash soap (20 lb. -80 gallons) 

576 

41*7 

11, 12. 13 

(11) Potash soap-nieot me sulphate (5 

700 

24*6 

12. 13 

Ib.-l pint -80 gallons) 

(12) Load arsenate (21 lb. -80 gallons) 

397 

50 


(13) Control (untreated) 

501 

4 7 



S.E. (of .quart* rootn of mortality percentages) - 0-35 - - 4-81 jici cent., ol CJ.M. 

F value for treatments =» (16-2, which is highly significant. 

In the 1938-39 orchard experiment a spray consisting of one pint of 
nicotine sulphate and 1A gallons of white oil in 80 gallons of water, 
(treatment E, Table l.j gave definitely better control than a spray con- 
sisting of white oil only used at a strength of 1 A, gallons in 80 (treatment 
A, Table I.) . In view of the fact that, in the ovicide tests, nicotine sulphate 
did not increase the egg-killing value of the white oil, it would appear 
that the nicotine sulphate used in the field experiment acted on some 
stage of the insect other than the egg. There are four potential modes 
of action of nicotine sulphate in the field — 

(a) The destruction of adult moths present in the trees at the 
lime of spraying: 

( i ) The prevention of oviposition, perhaps during a brief period 
only, by a repellant action of the spray ; 

(c) The destruction of newly-hatched larvte which might be 
exposed on the trees at the time of spraying, or which might 
hatch soon after spraying; and 

(d) The destruction of eggs which are about to hatch when .the 

, sprays arc applied. 

Any one or more of these modes of action may be operative. Hough 
(1938) has shown that free nicotine compounds, such as nicotine 
sulphate, kill adult moths in the orchard, but there is little experimental 
evidence suggesting any prolonged repellant action in nicotine sprays. 
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In Victoria, however, nicotine sulphate used alone or combined with 
white oil has proved very effective in killing* newly-hatched codling moth 
larva; (Pescott, 1939). Finally, in America, nicotine sulphate alone 
killed a high percentage of those eggs which were due to hatch within 
twenty-four hours of being sprayed, but its effectiveness rapidly decreased 
when the eggs were more than one day from their normal time of hatch- 
ing when sprayed (Hough, 1938). This American observation is in 
agreement with the results recorded above. A considerable amount of 
evidence has accumulated, therefore, to show that although nicotine 
sulphate is not of great practical value as an ovicide against codling 
moth eggs, it has a more toxic effect upon some other stages of the insect. 


CODLING MOTH ACTIVITY DURING 1938-39. 

Method of Study. 

The activity of adult moths throughout the season was observed at 
the site of the orchard spraying experiment and at four other widely- 
separated centres in the Stanthorpe district — namely, Broadwater, 
Bapaume, Eukey, and (Hen Aplin. In an apple orchard at each centre 
twenty glass lure traps containing one part of light wine in nine parts 
of water were examined twice each week. The number of moths collected 
was then recorded. The traps were recharged with fresh lure material 
at fortnightly intervals, and water was added on alternate weeks to 
offset evaporation. Daily minimum and maximum temperature records 
were kept by the orehardists on whose property the traps were located. 

Moth Activity at The Summit. 

In the 1938-39 season the moths began to appear early in October, 
and the main activity of the spring brood occurred between mid-October 
and early November (Plate 3, A). Thereafter, until late December, the 
moths wore much less abundant. At the end of December, the activity 
of the summer brood — the progeny of those moths which were active in 
the October-November period — had commenced. In the ensuing two 
months this activity was marked by the occurrence of a number of 
distinct peaks in the graph record, and after the end of February the 
moths became very scarce. 

A striking and unusual feature of the moths' behaviour is reflected 
in the occurrence of well-defined twin peaks of activity in October, 
January, and February. The October peaks occurred during the mass 
emergence of the spring brood. The first of the two peaks was reached 
on 24th October, and was at once followed by a rapid decline. Tempera- 
ture records for the six days preceding 24th October show that conditions 
were then favourable foremergence, the weather being warm, with daily 
maxima reaching 82 deg. F., but the next few days were relatively cold, 
with maxima ranging from 60 deg. to TO deg. F., and also rainy, 1 inch 
of rain having fallen. During this period temperatures, at dusk, when 
flight and egg-laying are usually at a maximum, ranged from 55 deg. to 
60 deg. F. These conditions were unfavourable for the activity of those 
moths which had already emerged and probably delayed the emergence 
of further moths. Under the influence of rising temperatures a few 
days later the moths again became active, and trap collections showed 
a sharp rise to form the second of the twin peaks on 31st October. In 
the experimental spray plots, two timed cover sprays were required to 
cope with each of the twin peaks (Plate 3, A). 
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During a period extending from mid-November to early January, 
no timed cover sprays were applied, but under the three-week timing 
schedule the experimental trees involved received two cover sprays in 
this period (Plate 3, A). The small peak in late December and the 
twin peaks in January were dealt with in timed sprays applied on 5th, 
18th, and 25th January. In February, two more peaks developed, and 
under the circumstances a single-timed spray was considered adequate 
to control the inspct at this stage. By 15th February harvesting was in 
progress, and on 20th February a final cover spray was applied to all 
the plots to check further infestation of fruit still unpicked. 



Plate 3. 

Showing Codung Moth Activity and Mean Weekly Temperature at 
The Summit: A — in 1938-39; B — in 1937-38. 
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Spraying requirements in lure-timed and three-week schedules at 
The Summit in 1937-38 and 1938-39 indicate one of the more obvious 
advantages of timing cover sprays according to trap records (Plate 3, cl 
A and B). Jn 1938-39, four of the six three-week sprays were applied 
within periods when timed cover sprays were also due. If the same two 
systems of timing had been employed in the previous season, three of the 
three-week sprays (the 1st, 2nd, and 6th) would have fallen on about 
the same dates as timed sprays, but two of the former sprays (3rd 
and 4th) would have been applied unnecessarily in view of the relative 
inactivity of the moth at that time, and one of them (the 5th) would 
have been applied too late to act effectively against the peak which 
occurred in January. Further, in 1937-38, only four lure-timed cover 
sprays were required to control the pest on late varieties of apples, 
whereas six sprays were required by a three-week schedule. 

These graphs also show that codling moth activity in the two seasons 
differed considerably, and the control problem was therefore different- 
in each season. In 1938-39, control was complicated by the occurrence 
of double peaks of activity three times during the season, and this 
necessitated a greater number of cover sprays than in the previous 
season. The times of application of the sprays in the two seasons also 
differed in a marked degree. 

The optimum times for applying codling moth sprays in any 
particular year thus bear little or no relation to the times of spraying 
in other years. Beneficial results from the timing of cover sprays 
should be most noticeable in a season when the insect is unusually 
abundant and difficult to control. 

It follows from the above evidence that by studying moth activity 
during the season it is possible, on the one hand, to dispense with 
unnecessary sprays, and, on the other, to intensify control measures 
when circumstances so demand. 


Moth Activity at Other Centres in the District. 

Moth activity at all observation stations is summarised m Plate 4. 
The curves of moth activity show that the major peaks in October 
and January occurred on the same dates at all stations, (lien Aplin 
partly excepted, and in each case double peaks developed simul- 
taneously. This point demonstrates a general similarity in the 
behaviour of the moths at live centres, and at tin* same time shows the 
sensitiveness of the lures. The graphs differ, however, with respect 
to minor peaks. At The Summit and Bapaume the moths showed 
little activity between mid-November and January, and no cover 
sprays were required at the two centres during that time. At Eukey, 
Broadwater, and (lien Aplin, however, there were, between the same 
dates, sufficient moths present to warrant the application of one or two 
precautionary sprays. The Glen Aplin graph show’s some rather 
abnormal features. At that centre the spring mass emergence of moths 
was not as clearly marked as at others, and no prolonged period of 
relative inactivity occurred between the emergence of first and second 
brood moths, and second brood peaks were not very distinct. The double 
January peaks were less marked at Glen Aplin than they were at the 
other centres. In seasons and localities where the Glen Aplin type of 
moth behaviour is recorded the timing of some of the cover sprays may 
be difficult, and, therefore, it may be as satisfactory to apply later cover 
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Plate 4. 

Ooi>LiNa Moth Activity and Weekly Mean Temperatures at Various Centres 

IN THE STANTHORPE DISTRICT DURING 1938-3& 
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It’s New, It’s Good, It’s Low Priced! 

Wetomic Sulphur offers for the first time in Australia a high-grade 
wettable and dispersable sulphur in dry powder form. The purpose is 
to supply an efficient sulphur spray at a moderate price and in a con- 
venient form. Wetomic Sulphur is extremely fine in particle size, 
can be wetted with water instantly, and diluted to spraying strength 
for immediate use. Highly recommended for Odium on vines, Red 
Spider and Mite on citrus, Mildews, Banana Speckle Disease, Ore. 

WRITE FOR PRICES AND PAMPHLET AT ONCE 



AUTOMATIC PRESSURE 
WATER SYSTEM 

The I.BC. " Myers Self-Oiling 
Electric Water Pumps and Water 
Systems have been designed to 
provide water, under pressure, to 
country homes, hotels, boarding 
houses, hospitals, &c. 

The outfits are entirely auto- 
matic in operation, requiring 
no personal attention other 
than an occasional inspection and 
replenishing of the oil supply. 

The lubrication is perfect and 
continuous. 

In operation the unit is controlled by an electric switch which automatically 
stops the pump when the pressure in the tank or in the pipe system reaches 
40 lbs. The switch automatically restarts the unit when the pressure in the 
tank or pipe system falls to 20 lbs,; thus the water is maintained constantly 
between these two points. The air supply in the air chamber is controlled 
automatically. 

Price and full particulars gladly mailed on request 

INTERCOLONIAL BORING CO. LTD. 

450-460 ANN STREET, BRISBANE 

Phone: P I 561— 12 Lines - - Telegrams: " Intercolonial/' Brisbane 
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Eliminate the possibility of your crops being demolished 
or trampled down — fence the modern way with the 







Livestock are particularly sensitive to electricity and when they contact 
an electrically charged Parmak fence they receive a strong sting that 
will repulse even the most determined fence breakers. 

Parmak, too, cuts fencing costs! One wire on light stakes — 30 to 40 
feet apart — holds stock like a 6- wire and netting fence. 

OPERATES FROM SAFE, HARMLESS, 6-VOLT BATTERY 

STUDY THESE PRICES— 

" PARMAK " Electric Fence, com- £ s d. I 

plete with Fifty Button Insulators, L 

Four Corner Insulators, Nails, and f r 

Washers - -- --8100(c) / 

Clyde Type 6 EF Fencer Battery - 1 17 6 (s) 

Ever Ready Dry Battery - - 0 16 7 (s) 

Porcelain Button Insulators (per doz ) 0 1 3 (a) 

Heavy Nails and Washers (per doz.) 0 0 7 (n) 

Porcelain Reel Insulators for Corners S 

( per doz ) - - - -026(f) ^ J&r 

"BARBWELD" Fencing Wire, 11 -G, S 

440-yd. coils; Weight, 61 lb. per S 

coil (per coil) - - - 1 2 6 (n) 

Tie Wire (per lb) - - - 0 0 9 (n) 


SjT the 

/jy CHALLENGER 

ELECTRIC 

SjT STOCK DROVER 

r is the most humane, efficient, 

and labour-saving device ever 
r conceived for controlling live- 

stock. A light touch with the end of the cane 
gives the animal a tingling shock that compels 
obedience. The " CHALLENGER " easily and 
harmlessly controls the most troublesome animals, 
and speedily induces them to go where you want 
them to. Operated just like an electric torch and 
Just as safe. 

Priced at only 50s. (4I 


,N> 


Queensland Agents: 


TRACKSON'S 

The B r i g h t e st Spot in Totvn 

157-159 r E!izabeth Street - Brisbane 
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sprays at, say, three-week intervals as to time them by lure-traps records; 
but the early cover sprays to control the spring brood could, no doubt, 
be timed according to moth activity. 

Similar temperature changes occurred simultaneously throughout 
the district, and, in general, these changes influenced codling moth 
activity in much the same way. Thus, a temporary drop in temperature 
in October was responsible lor an interruption in motli activity at all 
centres, whilst hot weather in January appears to have caused another 
temporary setback in activity; in both eases the temperature change 
was marked by the development of twin peaks. Between llt.h January 
and 1 7 tli January temperature maxima ranged from 98 deg. P. at 
Bapaume to 103 deg. at Glen Aplin, and the Stanthorpe maximum 
record was broken at 102 deg. These high temperatures merely inter- 
rupted moth activity, as trap collections increased again immediately 
afterwards. It seems probable that egg-laying was also greatly reduced, 
as excessively high tempera' uns are known to prevent reproduction 
(Isicy. 1938). This latter £• et may account, in part, at least for the 
virtual cessation of moth activity after February (trap collections 
continued until the end of JVBrch). 

Whilst, the graphs show that, in general, temperature changes 
occurred simultaneously throughout the district, it is also apparent that 
some centres consistently recorded higher temperature than others. 
.Relative differences in temperature at the different centres are indicated 
by the following average maximum and minimum temperatures based on 
daily records for the Oetober-March period, 1939: — The Summit, 85 deg. 
and 52 deg. P. ; Bapaume, 82 deg. and 54 deg. F. ; Kukoy, 85 deg. and 
54 deg. P. ; Broadwater, 89 deg. and 55 deg. P. ; Glen Aplin, 93 deg. 
and 52 deg. P. 

Prom the above* observations, the general conclusion can be drawn 
that, although codling moth activity at various centres is comparable 
during spring and summer bursts of activity, the moths may be relatively 
more abundant in some localities than in others between the peaks arising 
from the spring and summer broods (cf. The Summit and Bapaume 
graphs with those of Broadwater and Glen Aplin). This difference in 
moth behaviour, whilst not strikingly marked, may sometimes necessitate 
the adoption of slightly modified spray r programmes in some localities. 
Hence, if district-wide recommendations on the timing of cover sprays 
are based on lure trap records taken at one or two observing stations 
only, better control is likely to be obtained in some parts of the district 
than in others, it seems, therefore, that such recommendations must 
be based on observations made in several localities, and especially in 
localities which tend to differ from each oilier topographically and 
climatically. Obviously, cover sprays could be most successfully timed 
if observations on moth activity within individual orchards or within 
a group of orchards in the same locality were available. 


LIFE HISTORY OBSERVATIONS. 

General observations on the life history of the codling moth were 
made in the Stanthorpe insectary during 1937-38 and 1938-39, when the 
insect was reared by the usual methods, and records were kept of the 
life cycle of a number of individuals. Tn 1938-39, the observations Were 
based on a single generation reared between October and 1 January. 1! 
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The data gathered during the 
summarised as follows: — 

Preoviposition period 
Oviposition period 

Total egg stage 

Larval feeding stage 
Cocooning to pupation 
Pupation to emergence 
Total cocoon period 
Egg to adult 


two seasons mentioned can 


Lays. 


4-4 

.. 11 
. . 9 

. . 22 
. . 8 
. 15 

. . 28 


54 


be 


These figures represent the time required for the majority of the 
insects in the spring brood to pass through each stage, but th^re are 
•always some individuals which take a shorter or longer period than that 
shown above. Thus, the time which elapsed between the emergence of 
female moths and the commencement of egg-laying varied from one to 
seven days; the length of time the larva was in an apple varied from 
fourteen to twenty-five days; and the cocoon stage ranged from twelve 
to twenty-nine days. The periods given above are liable to vary, also, 
during the season, being a little longer in spring, when development 
is slightly retarded, and a little shorter in the summer months, when 
it is slightly hastened. 


SOME ASPECTS OF CODLING MOTH RESEARCH ELSEWHERE. 

The search for suitable substitutes for lead arsenate in the codling 
moth spray programme has been rendered necessary by three important 
factors : — 

(a) The foliage injury which arises so frequently on trees 
sprayed with lead arsenate ; 

(b) The difficulty of complying with legislation which requires 
that fruit for human consumption must noi contain more 
than ijyff grain of arsenic trioxide equivalent per pound; and 

(c) The desirability of obtaining an improvement in control over 
that usually given by lead arsenate. 

Research on these questions in various parts of the world lias covered 
a very wide field. The investigation of other stomach poisons, such as 
calcium, zinc and manganese arsenates, has not so far led to the finding 
of a substitute which has conclusively been shown to be more satisfactory 
than lead arsenate. Efforts to render the lead compound itself more 
effective by improving the spreading and sticking qualities of the spray 
mixture has resulted in a tendency for lime-casein spreaders to be 
replaced by other materials which allow less run-off and thus enable a 
thicker film of poison to be deposited. In this connection, the use of a 
small quantity of white oil in lead arsenate sprays has become a common 
practice in many apple areas. Experiments in Victoria in 1936-37 
indicated that better control resulted when one pint of white oil was 
incorporated as a spreader or sticker in lead arsenate sprays than when 
1 lb. of calcium caseinate was used (Pescott and Miller, 1937). 

Attempts have also been made to discover whether any relationship 
existed between the size of the poison particles in lead arsenate and its 
toxic value. Work of this nature has been undertaken because it was 
thought that possibly commercial lead arsenates contained too high a 
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proportion of large-size particles and, on this account, minute newly- 
hatched codling moth larvm might be unable to ingest a sufficiently large 
dose of the poison. This theory, however, seems to have received no 
support from experimental evidence. Thus, American laboratory tests 
have shown that medium-grained fractions of lead arsenate, somewhat 
coarser than those which normally exist in the commercial material, 
tended to be slightly more effective than line fractions, though particles 
too large to be ingested were obviously of no value (Siegler and Goodhue, 
1939). In a Victorian orchard spraying trial, in which colloidal lead 
arsenate was compared with ordinary lead arsenate paste, the colloidal 
material gave a markedly inferior control (Pescott, 1936, 1938). It 
seems therefore that experimental work in this particular direction offers 
little prospect of an improvement in lead arsenate sprays. 

Attempts to discover effective non -arsenical cover sprays for use in 
the codling moth programme have, on the other hand, met with a con- 
siderable amount of success. The insect could often be controlled by 
sprays which acted primarily against the egg stage, and in this connec- 
tion white oil emulsions assumed an important role. In America, where 
conditions of infestation necessitate heavy and frequent spray applica- 
tions, white oil with a high viscosity caused foliage and fruit injury, but 
this defect could be largely overcome by using oils with a lower viscosity 
and limiting the amount of oil in the spray mixture ( Driggers, 1937.) . 
In a large-scale experiment in New Jersey, white oil was applied to 
apple trees for a period of five years without injuring the trees (Driggers, 
1937). White oil has also been used in Australia for a number of years 
without injuring the foliage and fruit of most commercial varieties of 
apples. 

In recent years much attention lias been given to the question of 
combination sprays for use against codling moth, and white oil has again 
taken a prominent part. The well-known combination of lead arsenate 
and white oil has led to a definite improvement in control, but if the 
mixture is employed in cover sprays, particularly late cover sprays, a 
heavy arsenical residue remains on the fruit at harvest. A means of 
obviating this difficulty promised to become available when the value of 
nicotine as a constituent in codling moth sprays was discovered. 
Numerous experiments have shown that certain nicotine compounds, 
when combined with white oil, are satisfactory substitutes for lead 
arsenate. 

A combination spray containing white oil and nicotine sulphate 
was reported as reliable and efficient (Driggers and Pepper, 1934; 
Harman and Moore, 1938), and proved more effective than one in which 
white oil was used alone (Hannan and Moore, 1938 ; Hutson ct al., 1938). 
The addition of nicotine sulphate to both lead arsenate and lead arsenate 
plus oil sprays has also led to a marked improvement in control (Driggers 
and O'Neill, 1939). Nicotine compounds have, in American experiments* 
given good control when combined with bentonite or bentonite sulphur* 
which 4 ‘fix" the nicotine so that greater quantities of it are retained on 
the foliage, and remain active for a greater length of time than ordinary 
nicotine sulphate (Driggers, 1936). Mixtures of bentonite and nicotine 
sulphate prepared in the spray tank, i.e., tank-mixed, although giving 
good control of codling moth, cannot be used in practice because of a 
heavy and persistent residue which such sprays leave on the fruit 
(Hutson et al 1938; Jarvis, 1937). The addition of an oil to the above 
mixture renders the residue less persistent and easier to remove; a satis- 
factory spray formula contained nicotine sulphate, bentonite sulphur* 
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soya bean oil, and sodium lauryl sulphate (Steiner and Sazama, 1938). 
Steiner and Sazama \s experiments also indicated that the nicotine- 
bentonite mixture remained effective after heavy rain, and that the use 
of white oil-nicotine sulphate after earlier nicotine-bentonite sprays 
minimised the bentonite deposit without causing any loss in efficiency. 
A proprietary nicotine-bentonite mixture has received attention in a 
number of experiments in America. The material possesses larvicidal 
properties, and gives a degree of control which is comparable with that 
given by lead arsenate. Jt leaves only a slight, easily removable deposit 
on the fruit, and is more effective when combined with white oil or with 
white oil plus nicotine sulphate than when used alone (Harman and 
Moore, 1938). 

The combination sprays which have been discussed are double- and 
triple-acting mixtures; each of the component spray materials acts 
mainly against a different stage of the insect. Sometimes one of the 
components may act against more than one stage. Lead arsenate is 
a larvieide and acts as a stomach poison ; white oil is primarily an 
ovicide; nicotine sulphate and bentonite-nicotine affect adult moths, eggs 
about to hatch, and newly-hatched larva*, but the latter spray is much 
the more effective against newly-hatchcd larva?. 

Another important aspect, of control is concerned with the correct 
timing of spray applications. For many years it has been recognised 
that distinct broods of codling moth occur during the season, that a 
peak or peaks of emergence and egg-laying activity occur during the 
active period of each brood, and that t his activity is influenced in a 
marked degree by elimalie conditions. Studies on the behaviour of the 
insect under different climatic influences have provided information 
which permits the adjustment of spray treatments to insect activity. 
Several methods of timing sprays have been investigated in America and 
elsewhere. The emergence of adult moths in cages placed in apple 
orchards has supplied data on the length of the emergence period and 
the dates on which peaks occur (Biebcrdorf, 1937). A second method 
requires the use of the “thermal constant” which expresses the relation- 
ship existing between the rate of development of the insect and tempera- 
ture conditions (Headlee, 1931). Either of these two methods when 
used alone appears to he unsatisfactory, and as a result of extended 
investigations in America a more refined method has been devised which 
combines (i.) the summation of effective degree days* of temperature, 
(ii.) observations on the emergence of moths in field cages, (iii.) the 
collection of moths caught in lure traps in commercial orchards 
(Headlee, 1936). The method is designed, primarily, to enable the date 
of maximum emergence of moths to be predicted. Australian experience 
has shown that effective control of codling moth can be achieved by 
timing sprays according to moth activity as indicated only by lure trap 
records (Anon., 1938; Peseott and Miller, 1937). 

The relation of temperature to egg-laying activities of codling moth 
has been investigated by Islev (1938) in America. A rise in tempera- 
ture causes an increase in the number of eggs deposited daily and 
abnormally rapid egg-laying shortens the life of the moths. Excessively 

total number of degree days for a given stage of development of an 
insect is arrived at by taking each day from the commencement to the termination 
of the stage , concerned, and by computing the number of degrees by which each 
day's mean temperature exceeds that of the threshold of development, and then 
summing the number of degrees so obtained for the whole period under consideration. 
(Inuns, Becent Advances in Entomology.) 
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high temperatures, 90 deg. F. and above, repress egg-laying, and may 
produce sterility in the eggs deposited. Heat waves, even of short 
duration, tend to prevent newly emerged moths from ever depositing 
eggs. Short periods of high temperature, however, may not have notice- 
able effects in the field. Low temperatures, on the other hand, retard 
egg-laying but prolong the life of the moth, and may cause intermittent 
egg-laying. The most favourable temperature, for oviposition, is about 
80 deg. F., at which the moth may deposit an average of nineteen eggs 
each day. Under favourable conditions a moth may deposit 146 eggs 
during its lifetime. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

Codling moth research at Stanthorpe has now almost entirely 
achieved its immediate objects. The spraying trials have indicated that 
lead arsenate can be replaced in cover sprays by other spray mixtures 
without loss of efficiency in the control programme, and that adult moth 
activity forms a reliable basis for the effective timing of cover sprays. 

Whilst it may still be possible to discover new spray materials which 
aui more toxic to codling moth larva* than those now available, better 
control of the insect can unquestionably be obtained in the Stanthorpe 
district by the thorough application of existing sprays, provided these 
are properly timed. The theoretical basis for the timing of cover spray 
applications appears to be sound. If continuous records are kept of the 
number of mollis caught in lure traps, fluctuations in adult moth activity 
can bo determined. These records indicate flying and egg-laying 
activities of tin* moths, but are not necessarily records of emergence, 
for moth activity after emergence may be modified by climatic conditions. 
Lure traps are sensitive to changes in moth activity brought about either 
by alterations in the population or by the occurrence of unfavourable 
weather. A large catch of moths is, in general, indicative of a heavy 
egg deposition. When the catches increase markedly to a maximum and 
then quickly decline to relatively low numbers a ‘‘peak of activity” can 
be said to have occurred. If the date of the maximum catch is taken as 
the starting point, it is possible, by making due allowance for the rate 
of development of the insect and for weather conditions, to ascertain 
the period during which the greatest number of un hatched eggs will be 
present on the trees. The time during which a spray could be most 
effectively applied is determined in this way. 

Experimental evidence gives considerable support to these 
theoretical considerations. It has shown that — (i.) definite peaks of 
activity occur; (ii.) moth activity is influenced by weather conditions, 
and this is an important factor in determining appropriate spraying 
dates; (iii.) lure traps are sensitive to chancres in activity; (i\0 orchard 
sprays applied strictly in accordance with lure trap records are at least 
as effective as sprays applied every three weeks, and probably more 
effective. Direct evidence that a large trap collection of moths is corre- 
lated with an ensuing heavy egg deposition is not available, but the 
indirect evidence is substantial and is supported by the good control 
obtained in orchards where the timing principle is applied. 

The interpretation of * lure trap records is not always straight- 
forward, because moth activity is greatly influenced by weather and to 
a less extent by other variable factors. The timing of sprays by moth 
activity cannot be carried out with mathematical accuracy, and, there- 
fore, the best time to spray must sometimes be determined by experience 
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of moth behaviour and the conditions under which a spray is required, 
but a precise knowledge of moth activity and weather conditions is 
indispensable to the success of the method, in practice, two difficulties 
may arise. In the first place, it may sometimes be doubtful whether the 
number of moths trapped at a peak of activity has been sufficiently 
high to justify a spray application. Under such conditions, the decision 
to spray or not to spray must rest largely on experience. In past experi- 
mental work, cover sprays have usually been applied when the catch at 
a peak averaged at least one moth per trap. This standard is, of course, 
purely arbitrary and subject to change as the result of further experi- 
ence, or of experimental work bearing on this point. The second difficulty 
arises from the fact that a rather long period of relative inactivity 
usually occurs between November and January, i.e., between spring and 
summer brood activity. During this time, which is of six to eight weeks’ 
duration, the moth population is low and slightly fluctuating, though 
seldom rising at any one time to numbers which call for a spray. 
According to the lures, a spray might not appear to be required. How- 
ever, during a period such as this, the cumulative effects of slight moth 
activity may damage more fruit than is desirable should at least one 
precautionary spray not be applied. 

The replacement, of lead arsenate in cover sprays by other spray 
materials is partly necessitated by the extent of the foliage scorch which 
develops on apple trees sprayed with lead arsenate. From the experi- 
mental evidence there can be little doubt that the widespread leaf scorch 
noted in recent years is directly attributable to lead arsenate sprays, 
though it may at times be confused with and accentuated by scorch 
arising from mineral deficiencies in the soil. The injury causes a 
considerable reduction in the effective leaf area on the tree, and this 
must lead to loss of vigour and interference with fruiting capacity. 
The use of white oil in cover sprays, with or without nicotine sulphate, 
has greatly reduced the amount of scorch in all experimental plots in 
recent years and has maintained control of the pest. 

The fact that a spray mixture containing \ gallon of white oil, 
1 pint of nicotine sulphate, and 80 gallons of water has controlled the 
insect in experimental plots, indicates that the cost of the cover spray 
can be kept within reasonable bounds. Although this spray is effective 
against codling moth, it is not likely to control scale insects and red 
mites satisfactorily, and, therefore, if these latter pests require attention 
the amount of oil in the mixture should be increased in one or more of 
the codling moth sprays. 

Although the application of efficient sprays at appropriate times is 
the main factor in the control of codling moth, there are other factors 
of considerable importance. First among these is the method of appli- 
cation of the sprays. There is very often a tendency on the part of 
growers to use too little spray material on each tree, or to make the 
application too hurriedly, and consequently the fruit and foliage on 
which the eggs are deposited are not adequately covered by the spray. 
Obviously, no spray can be fully effective unless all parts of the tree 
ate completely covered ; the inside of the tree must, therefore, be spnayed 
as thoroughly as the outside. The efficient application of sprays to trees 
in foliage can best be obtained by the use of a nozzle and a spray pump 
pressure which will give a rather coarse driving spray. Another 
important factor in codling moth control is orchard hygiene which is 
jspnoemed with tree banding and measures aimed at the destruction of 
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larvae in fruit cases and packing sheds. Supplementary measures such 
as these play an important part in preventing the building up of a large 
moth population, and they must, therefore, be regarded as an essential 
part of the codling moth control programme. 

SPRAY RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Substitutes for lead arsenate in cover sprays can now be used with 
confidence, since, under Stanthorpe conditions, several of the non- 
arsenical sprays tested will control codling moth at least as well as, and 
in some cases better than, lead arsenate. The correct application of the 
most efficient of these sprays implies accurate timing now that extensive 
observations have shown that cover sprays applied according to moth 
activity are more advantageous than the application of the same sprays 
on any other basis. 

The following recommendations can therefore * be made. The 
quantities of .spray materials given are to be mixed with 80 gallons of 
water : — 

Calyx spray — Lead arsenate, 2| lb. powder (or 5 lb. paste), plus 

1 gallon of white oil as a spreader. 

This spray must be applied before the calyces of the blossoms have 
closed, as it is primarily designed to cover the walls of the calyx cup 
with poison and thus to prevent larvte from gaining entrance to the 
fruit at this point. 

Cover sprays — 

(1) White oil, 1J, gallons, plus nicotine sulphate, 1 pint, or 

(2) White oil, } gallon, plus nicotine sulphate, 1 pint, or 

(3) White oil, 1J gallons. 

Of the three alternative (‘over sprays, the first is the most expensive, 
but it gives more effective control of codling moth than the other sprays 
tested, and is also of definite value in checking woolly aphis, red mites, 
apple leafhoppers, and various scale insects. The second spray is less 
expensive and is as effective as lead arsenate against codling moth, but 
will not give as good control of other insects as the first spray. The 
third mixture is as effective as lead arsenate in suppressing codling 
moth and will also act against red mites and scale insects. 

The desirability of timing cover sprays has already been emphasised. 
Growers who wish to observe codling moth activity in their own orchards 
and thereby time cover sprays with the greatest accuracy would find 
that the maintenance of fifteen or twenty lure traps in two acres of 
apple trees consumes very little time and is very simply carried out. 
Provided that conditions are favourable for egg-laying when a peak of 
activity occurs, cover sprays should be applied not earlier than the fifth 
and seldom later than the twelfth day after the recorded peak. Any 
difficulties experienced in interpreting records obtained from lure traps 
should be referred to officers of the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock at Stanthorpe, where general information concerning moth activity 
and appropriate dates for applying cover sprays will also be available. 

SUMMARY. 

Codling moth investigations were continued at Stanthorpe in 
1938-39, and aimed primarily at testing while oil and nicotine sulphate 
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in cover sprays, at determining the value of timing cover sprays accord- 
ing to the abundance of adult moths, and at examining the possibility 
of timing sprays on a district-wide basis. 

In a replicated factorial orchard experiment, six spray mixtures 
were compared under three different timing schedules. The results 
showed that white oil' alone, 1^ gallons-80 gallons, and three combina- 
tions of white oil and nicoline sulphate, namely, (i.) 1 gallon-^ pint 
-80 gallons, (ii.) £ gallon-^ pint-80 gallons, and (iii.) i gallon 
-1 pint-80 gallons, gave as effective control as lead arsenate plus 
spreader. A fourth combination, 1J gallons-1 pint-80 gallons, gave 
better control than any of the other treatments. The results, generally, 
supported previous observations and demonstrated that white oil and 
white oil-nicotine sulphate combinations are safe substitutes for lead 
arsenate in cover sprays. The non-arsenical cover sprays greatly 
reduced foliage injury and left no objectional residues on the fruit. 

Sprays timed according to moth abundance as indicated by lure 
traps tended to give better control than those applied every three weeks, 
though the difference was not statistically significant. Sprays applied 
every five weeks gave poor control. Four of the six three-week sprays 
fell due shortly after peaks of moth activity, and would therefore be as 
efficient as those timed by lure traps. Therv can lx* little doubt that had 
spray dates in these timing schedules been more widely divergent, lure 
trap timed sprays would have shown up to greater advantage. 

Tests of various spray mixtures against eodling moth eggs showed 
that white oil is an excellent ovicide, but nicotine sulphate, lime-sulphur 
plus nicotine sulphate, potash soap, and other materials are far from 
efficient for this purpose. 

Studies of moth behaviour in the field confirmed the previous 
observation that well-defined peaks of activity, which are associated with 
moth abundance, occur during the season. Spray applications oan 
therefore be timed according to insect, activity, thus avoiding the 
unnecessary application of sprays and enabling the intensification of 
spray measures whenever required, it is shown that dates of spray 
applications in one year do not necessarily bear any relation to those in 
any other year. 

These studies further showed that major peaks of moth abundance 
develop simultaneously in all parts of the district, but in some localities 
the moths were sufficiently abundant in between the major spring and 
summer peaks to warrant the application of precautionary sprays. 
Temperature changes tended to occur simultaneously throughout the 
district, but some centres were consistently warmer than others. It is 
concluded from this work that a district-wide advisory service on the 
timing of codling moth sprays is practicable, but would need to be 
based on observations made at several localities in the district. 

Studies on insectary-reared moths supplied data on the rate of 
development of the different stages of the insect at Stanthorpe. 

A review of some recent literature indicates the trend of codling 
moth work elsewhere, and in general shows that the principal insecti- 
cides employed in the control of this insect are lead arsenate, white oil, 
nicotine sulphate, and nicotine-bentonite preparations. 

Spray recommendations are given, and if the sprays are well timed 
ifltnd thoroughly applied they will give satisfactory control of the insect. 
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Producer Gas Units. 

(Supplied by the Sub -Department of Forestry, Queensland.) 

'T'HE Commonwealth Government has recently examined a number of 
* producers with a view to recommending certain types to the 
public. 

In making their recommendations, the Commonwealth advisors 
approved only those units manufactured by firms of known experience 
and efficiency. It is quite possible that other lower-priced units may 
have satisfactory efficiency. Such manufacturers have been invited to 
submit their units for official test. Upon satisfactory completion of 
such tests by Government technicians, their names will be added to the 
approved list. 

The manufacturers in the various States whose units have been 
approved are given in the list below : — 

£ s. d. 

(1) Powell Gas Producer Ltd. . . 02 10 0, f.o.b. Sydney, plus £10 fitting. 

(2) Crewe (W. Aust.) .. .. 58 10 0, plus £5 3 7s. 9d. fitting. 

(5) Malcoxn Moore (Vic., Tas.) 73 0 0, plus fitting. 

(4) Wishart and Co. (Vic.) . . 85 0 3, plus £4 19s. 6d. fitting. 

(5) Fleet Forge (S.A.) . . . . 67 12 5, plus £14 14s. fitting. 

(6) Carbo-Gen Gas Co. (3ST.S.W.) 60 4 9, plus £3 19s. fitting. 

Prices shown are for a limited number of units suitable for trucks 
with engines of 30 h.p. R.A.C. rating. Most of the firms also manufac- 
ture units suitable for tractors and ears, but the prices for these 
variations would have to be determined by enquiry to the firms 
concerned. 

Of the above firms, Messrs. Powell, Messrs. Wishart, and Messrs. 
Meet Forge have Queensland agents — Olympian Auto Services, Adelaide 
street, Brisbane; Buzaeotts Ltd., Petrie Bight, Brisbane; Eagers Pty. 
Ltd., Adelaide street, Brisbane, respectively. 

Other Queensland manufacturers whose units are now available 
include: — 

(1) W. Telford, care of Toowoomba Electric Light and Power Co. Ltd., 
King street, Warwick (Telford Producer). 

(2) Campbell Bros., Bowen Hills (GohimPoulenc Producer). 

(3) S. F. Manfred, 732 Ann street, Brisbane (Sheldon-Beddie Producer). 

(4) Pollards Ltd., corner Margaret and Albert streets, Brisbane (National 
Emergency Producer). 

Neither the Commonwealth nor any of the State Departments has 
prepared plans and specifications for an approved type of producer. 
There are available to the public plans and specifications of several types 
of producers, but these have not been examined closely by any Govern- 
ment Departments. The public are warned that they should exercise 
caution before proceeding to manufacture and instal such units. 

With any of the approved units it will be found that the charcoal 
consumption will be such that 13 to 16 lb. of charcoal will be approxi- 
mately equivalent to 1 gallon of petrol. 




stock products! 


Stockowners in all parts of Australia are enthusiastic in their 
praise of these proved and tested products, for sickness and 
disorders in Horses, Cows, Sheep, and Pigs. 

Vetamac also keeps stock in good condition. 

A Comprehensive Range — Backed 
by an Efficient Field Service 


VETAMAC STOCK DRENCH 
(Highly Concentrated) 
VETAMAC CALCIUM MILK 
FEVER DRENCH 
GERMICIDE AND 
ANTISEPTIC 
VAGINITIS REMEDY 


ANTISEPTIC CAPSULES 
5-LB. MINERALIZED 
SALT BLOCKS 
50-LB IODIZED AND 
SULPHURIZED SALT BLOCKS 
VETAMAC EMBROCATION 
VETAMAC OINTMENT 


FREE V "HEALTHIER STOCK " — a valuable 40-page 
* booklet, with useful information concern- 
ing Stock Husbandry, and well illustrated 

STOCK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

a. h. McDonald & company 



99-103 MARY STREET, BRISBANE 


Branches all States 


Cabulcha Large Whites — 

NATIONAL SHOW AWARDS FOR 1939. 

First Prize Boar 1 1 and under 1 7 Months. 

We are offering for sale a few selected head of stock from the imported 
sire and dam — 

GOGAR DICK and 
GOGAR WONDER. 

Cabulcha Black Polls — 

First and Second Bull, Three Years and Over. 

First Bull, Two Years and Under Three Years. 

First and Champion and Second Cow, Three Years and Over. 

First and Reserve Champion and Second Heifer, Two Years 
and Under Three Years. 

First Heifer, Eighteen Months and Under Two Years. 

First and Second Heifer, Six Months and Under Twelve 
Months. 

First and Second, Group of Four. 

First and Second, Sires Progeny Stakes. 

Second Bull Calf, Under Twelve Months. 

STOCK ALWAYS AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION. 

Telephone 14. 

J. M. NEWMAN, Caboolture 
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THRIFT IS THE ARTIFICER OF FORTUNE 

Thrift If lust saving, not alone by the accumulation of money but by the wise 
spending of it, and saving is just commonsense. The majority of incomes are modest, 
so the majority of people must plan either for unusually heavy purchases or for the 
eventual establishment of a competence. The majority of people obviously realise 
this and use the best, most practical system of all, the Savings Bank Account. 
It costs nothing, holds your money safe while paying interest, and releases it 
to you whenever and wherever you may require it. 

Cbntniorrpccaltb Savings JBankof Bustralio 

(GUARANTEED BY THE COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT) 


Head Your Herd with a Jersey 
Bull from a Registered Herd 
in Queensland 

Do it for these solid reasons. Jerseys lead 
for economy of production. Jerseys lead in 
butter-fat production for each 1,000 lb. of 
live weight. Jerseys lead in butter-fat 
production from the smallest amount of 
feed. The booklet " The Jersey Breed " is 
available to Jersey enthusiasts on application 

Jersey Cattle Society of Queensland 

NEW ZEALAND CHAMBERS, BRISBANE 

W. W. MALLET, President G. T. Nuttall, Secretary 








“ROSELEA” MERINO STUD 

WINNER* GRvAND CHAMPION KAM, R*OMA 1939. 

Rvams for Sale 

The Progeny of Champions 

T. HACKER, “ ROSELEA” 

MUCKA DIFjLiA, QLD. 


"CRAIGIELEA" Merino Stud 

Craigielea is the only original Merino Stud founded in the Maranoa District. In 1938, 
this Stud secured the Grand Champion Fleece for Queensland. For 1939, at Roma! 
af) Champions in Wool Section tor Fine, Medium, and Strong Grand Chamolon 
Fleece of Show. MitchelL 1939 Grand fchampion Ram ; GranJ Champion FTeec^ 
Charlevtlle, 1939, Second Prize Ram; Grand Champion Fleece; 


SELECTED RAMS FOR SALE 


PARTICULARS— 


CRAIGIELEA, MUCKADILLA, QUEENSLAND 

PROPRIETOR: D. GRIEVE 
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CHARCOAL. 

(a) Market. 

The present market is not extensive. Apart from blacksmiths, 
foundries, and poultry farmers, the only regular demand comes from 
small power houses, or from firms requiring pow T er to drive machinery 
— butter factories, joinery works, &<\ On account of its relatively large 
bulk, it is not profitable to transport charcoal any distance (e.g., 50 
miles), so that, in any area, the charcoal demand would be governed 
largely by local conditions. 

There is a great deal of* interest at the moment in charcoal as a 
possible substitute for petrol in trucks, cars, and tractors. In Western 
Australia there are over 700 units in operation, but in Queensland there 
would be probably not more than 100. 

(b) Timbers Suitable for Charcoal. 

We have manufactured charcoal from twenty-six different species, 
and have found that most species produce satisfactory charcoals, but 
that there is a considerable variation in density, heavy woods producing 
denser charcoals, which are generally more acceptable because more fuel 
is available for the volume occupied. There are a few' species which 
have not given satisfactory results in portable producers, however, and 
it is recommended that those intending to burn charcoal advise us of 
the species proposed, so that we may advise as to the most satisfactory 
types. Unless the burning operation is properly carried out the product 
from even the best timber may be unsatisfactory. 

(c) Manufacture of Charcoal. 

(i.) Perhaps the simplest method is to use a pit. Several pit 
methods are used, and a simple scheme which will give satisfactory 
charcoal is outlined here. 

A pit, roughly 3 ft. deep by 3 ft. wide by 15 ft. long, is dug in 
suitable soil, allowing a little batter on the walls if desired. In the 
bottom are laid twigs and branches to a depth of 12 in. This is 
thoroughly ignited and then the main billets, up to 8 and 10 in. in 
diameter, are thrown in carefully lengthwise until the pit is filled to a 
height of 2 ft. to d ft. above ground level. After several hours the pit 
should have burnt down level with the ground line. At this stage, 
billets should again be piled on, again to a height of 2 ft. to 3 ft. above 
the ground line. As this pile burns, holes which burn out are filled with 
small timber until the pile again burns to the ground lino, then the pit 
is completely sealed with sheet iron and earth, and every effort made 
to prevent air from getting into the pit. Wherever smoke is seen coming 
through the seal, further earth should he shovelled on. In operating 
these pits, dry timber burns more quickly, and is easier to handle than 
wet. 

After about forty-eight to seventy-two hours, the pit may be opened 
and the charcoal bagged, but careful watch must be kept to detect any 
hot spots from which a fire might ultimately generate.. If a hot spot is 
detected, the charcoal should be moved carefully with a shovel and 
quenched. If the charcoal is still too hot and tends to fire in several 
places, then the pit must be sealed again to allow further cooling. 

From such a pit about twenty to thirty bags of charcoal — i.e., about 
10 to 15 cwt. — are obtained. The chief disadvantage of the pit method 
is that portion of the charcoal so produced is likely to be contaminated 
with earthy matter. 
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Many burners line the pits with iron to prevent this contamination, 
hut where suitable lining material is not available, then the “floating” 
method should be quite satisfactory to remove dirt from all doubtful 
bags. It has been found that “floating” cold charcoal on water 
separates all the earthy matter, and adhering moisture can be dried 
from the charcoal by spreading out and exposing to the air for a few 
hours. 

(ii.) Charcoal may also be made in portable retorts. Such retorts, 
cost between £30 and £100, depending on the design and size. Such 
retortB produce charcoal free from dirt and are much favoured where 
a clean charcoal is desired. However, unless a number of retorts are 
operated simultaneously the cost of operation is unprofitable. 

(d) Price. 

Price paid by consumer varies considerably. In country districts, 
relatively good quality lump charcoal can be bought for about Is. 6d. 
per bag (of about 55 lb. each), i.e., 60s. per ton. 

If the charcoal is screened and graded the price may be twice as. 
much. 

City prices would show an increase of 20 per cent, or more ; at the 
moment, charcoal of fairly good quality is being retailed at Is. 6d. per 
bag. 

(e) General. 

Charcoal for portable generators should be entirely free from any 
earth and sand contamination, should be well burnt, i.e., completely 
carbonised so that tarry substances will not tend to reach the engine, 
and free of dust. 

It is also important that the wood used has comparatively low ash 
content — a timber with a silicon ash is unsatisfactory. 

The size of charcoal used is largely dependent upon the type of 
producer used, and various makers have different, recommendations. In 
general, small charcoal gives greater flexibility. 

CONSUMPTION OP CHARCOAL, OIL, AND KEROSENE IN 

TRACTORS. 

The most authentic record of fuel consumption on farm tractors is 
that of Mr. E. C. Powell, Agricultural Instructor of the New South 
Wales Department of Agriculture, reported in the September, 1939, 
issue of New South Wales Agricultural Gazette. 

The records of fifteen owners of producer gas plants are given A 
summary of these records is given below:-- 



Average Fuel and Oil Consumption per 
Ton-hour Day. 

Conditions of Working. 

Producer Gas. 

Kerosene. 


Charcoal. 

Lubricating 1 
Oil. 

Kerosene. 

Lubricating 

qji. 

Pull load 

Bags. 

5 

rf. 

1 7 

Gallons. 

20 

b. d. 

4 0 

Light load 

4 

1 7 

18 

4 0 
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The range of oil hours with producer gas varied from 60 to 200 
hours, while with kerosene the oil life was from thirty to sixty hours, 
but the figures of 100 and 40 have been taken as the average oil life for 
producer gas and kerosene respectively. 

A table showing the estimated schedule of cost of operating tractors 
has been compiled by this Department. From this table, costs for any 
individual case can be readily interpolated. 


Schedule or Costs op Gas Producer Operation on Tractors. 


Item. 


With Charcoal — 

Fixed cost, interest, and redemption 
on plant, and fixing for life of* 
five yearn on capital cost of £125 
Maintenance of generator scrubbers, ! 

&<*., ^ hour per day . . j 

Charcoal fuel, 4 begs per day (light 
load) — 

At Is. 3d 

At 2s. . . . . . . . . • 

Lubricating oil cost Is. 7d. per day 
(life 100 hours), 3 gallons per fill 
Petrol (4 gallon per day) 

■^1 i 

Total cost per week . ^ j 


With Keroncnf - 

Kerosene, 18 gallons per hour, at 
Is. 3d. . , 

Lubricating ml, 4s. 4d. per da> (40 
hour lift' 3 gallons per fill) . j 

Total I 


Savings per week using charcoal 


dost por Week, According to Number of Days 
Worked per Week Each of Ten Hours. 





2 


3 

4 

s. 

d. 

i 

.s. 

d. 

8. 

* 

8. 

i 

| 

d. 

9 

1 

10 I 

9 

10 

! 9 

! 

10 

i 

! 9 

10 

1 

« ! 

•> 

- 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

5 

u 

10 

0 

15 

0 

i 20 

0 

8 

0 

16 

i 

0 I 

24 

0 

32 

t 

0 

1 

7 

i 

; 3 

2 

4 

9 

6 

4 

1 

0 

\ 2 

0 | 

3 

0 

4 

0 

18 

5 

; 27 

0 

35 

7 

44 

2 

21 

5 

! 33 

0 

44 

7 

56 

2 

22 

6 

45 

i 

0 

67 

6 

90 

0 

4 

1 

8 

8 

13 

0 

17 

4 

26 

10 

53 

8 

80 

6 

117 

4 

8 

5 

26 

8 

1 

44 

11 

73 

2 

5 

5 

20 

8 

35 

11 

61 

2 


Similar analysis with regard to road vehicles is a little more difficult, 
inasmuch as pay load is reduced and operating conditions vary vastly. 
As a rough guide, however, it may be taken that a iJO-cwt. track 
operating on reasonably long hauls — not less than 20 miles — would have 
to cover a minimum of 200 miles per week before real savings were 
effected. 

The above analyses are based solely on economic factors. In the 
event of liquid fuel rationing or shortage, the advantages of charcoal 
as a fuel would be increased — in fact, the use of producer gas would 
probably become essential for national welfare. 
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Termites or “White Ants.” 

By J. H. BUZAOOTT * 

'T'HE small insects commonly known to farmers as “white ants’ * 
** prove destructive at times both to sugar cane and to farm buildings. 
The term “white ant/’ however, is a distinct misnomer, for although 
these insects, or termites to give them their correct name, are social in 
habit, they arc not ants and are entirely different from true ants, both 
in their behaviour and their biology. 

Termites may be classified in two main groups — viz., wood-dwelling 
species and earth-dwelling species. The first group may be further 
divided into dry wood forms and dampwood forms, whereas the main 
bulk of the second group is made up of subterranean termites. It is 
this last group which contains the various species of ehief interest to 
the farmer. 

Subterranean termites have their nests in the ground and may or 
may not build a surface mound. Some of the species which attack cane 
have mounds of a distinctive type which may be readily recognised, 
whereas others, notably the Giant termitt {Mastotermes Oarwininv sis*), 
build no mound and their nests are correspondingly difficult to locate. 

The principal food of termites is cellulose in some form or other, 
and this is obtained by the insects from timber, trees, sugar cane, and 
other substances of which the chief constituent is cellulose. In search of 
food materials the termites will travel a considerable distance from their 
nests through specially constructed tunnels, for, with the exception of 
winged individuals during the swarming period, the other castes are 
light-shunning. It has been recorded that some species will travel several 
hundred yards from the nest and still maintain communication with it. 

Most species of termites require to live in an atmosphere practically 
saturated with water vapour. In the coastal areas of tropical and 
sub-tropical Queensland this condition is easily realisable in the soil 
and, generally speaking, moisture could not be regarded as a limiting 
factor in the distribution of species which affect cane. The most 
destructive species to sugar cane, however, the giant termite, is exceed- 
ingly restricted in range through the sugar belt as it only attacks cane 
in a comparatively small area in the Burdekin district. The particular 
coastal area frequented by Mastotermes occurs in the driest portion of 
the tropical coast and it is probable that this pest requires either specific 
conditions of rainfall or soil temperature for its survival. 

The giant termite not only destroys the older mature sticks standing 
in the field, but it also eats into the newly planted sett underground and 
destroys the young shoots before they have time to become established. 
One feature of its attack on standing cane is the fact that the presence 
of the insect is not apparent until the cane is destroyed as Mastotermes 
eats the cane from the ground upward leaving a complete shel^ and 
it is not until the termites reach and destroy the growing point that 
the cane shows distress. The presence of this termite in standing cane 
is manifest by the appearance of “dead hearts” similar to those caused 
by the moth borer. 

* In The Cane Growers ’ Quarterly Bulletin for April, 1940. 
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Generally speaking, Mastotermes causes its most severe damage 
during dry seasons, for the insect probably visits cane more freely under 
these conditions in order to use it. as an easy source of maintaining the 
necessary moisture content in the nests. It has been found by some 
farmers that frequent watering of affected patches will result in a 
cessation of damage. 

A general method of control is to clean up, as far as possible, all 
fallen and useless timber in the neighbourhood of the farm and to pay 
particular attention to the poisoning of fence posts. When infested 
timber or fence posts are reasonably dry, by far the best way to destroy 
the termites is to blow Paris green powder with a dust blower through 
a small hole made into the tunnels in which the insects are operating, 
and sealing the hole with mud after the operation. The value of this 
poison lies in the fact that the insects traverse treated tunnels and 
become covered with the Paris green dust. By the process of grooming 
one another, granules of the poison are distributed among others of the 
colony and widespread death results. Thus the treatment of a fence post 
may result in the destrueton not only of the termites within the post, but 
also of numbers in the main nest which may be situated a considerable 
distance away. If the hole be not sealed after treatment the termites 
will cease to use the treated tunnel, thus rendering useless the effort 
made to destroy the pesl. 

Paris green used as above is also particularly suitable for the 
destruction of termites in farm buildings. Naturally in new buildings 
it is better to use concrete foundations or posts and timber impregnated 
with a repellent such as creosote in order to prevent the entry of the 
pests in the first place. 

Several other species of termites besides Mastolrnncs Darvnnicnsis 
attack sugar cane lmt it is only on rare occasions that they destroy 
standing cane. .More frequently they confine their attentions to stools 
or setts, and in the latter ease, arc the cause of poor strikes. Usually 
infestation from these species results from wood debris in the canefield, 
or from infested fence posts and timber near by. Frequently in the 
region of a damaged sett the remains of an old stump may be located 
under the ground. Such debris should be removed and destroyed, like- 
wise any extraneous timber adjoining eanetields. Fence posts should 
be examined carefully and where evidence of the attack is noticed they 
should be treated with Paris green as indicated above for Mastotermes. 

In regions where termite damage is prevalent, steel or concrete 
fence posts are worthy of consideration by the farmer. Paris green is 
also the most efficient poison for the treatment of small species of 
termites in farm buildings. This should be used in a manner similar 
to that described previously, care always being taken to see that the 
tunnels are adequately sealed after the treatment with the poison. 

Care should be taken in the use of Paris green as it is a deadly 
poison and should be kept out of reach of children and animals. 



The Fat Lamb Scheme. 

«JAS. CAREW, Senior Instructor in Sheep and Wool. 

Following is a summary of lamb sales during the season 1939-40 : — 

TN all, 5,934 lambs came under review in making out the respective 
■* averages. Dorset 'Horn and Border Leicester crosses were among 
the greatest number of sales. The rise and fall of values at the respec- 
tive sales has a big influence over the average for llie respective breed, 
as, for instance, the Romney Marsh cross which was only included in 
one sale which happened to be on a good market. 


Lambs from Border Leicester rains included in sixteen 
sales — 

From merino ewes — 1,057 lambs averaged .. .. 0 10 9 

From Corriedale ewes — 77 lambs averaged . . ..100 

From Romney. March cross — 66 lambs averaged . . 0 18 3 

From Border Leicester cross — 175 lambs averaged . . 0 18 6 

From crossbred cross — 54 lambs averaged . . . . 0 19 0 

Frouq comeback cross — 417 lambs averaged . . . . 0 17 0 

Front all ewes cross — 1,846 lambs averaged . . . . 0 17 5 

Lambs (from Southdown rams included in ten sales — 

Fronimerino ewes— 206 lambs averaged . . . . 0 16 8 

FromlBorder Leicester cross ewes — 126 lambs averaged (f 18 11 
From ■omney Marsh cross ewes — 66 lambs averaged . . 0 18 3 

From «ossbred ewes — 71 lambs averaged . . 0 18 11 

From (Mmeback ewes — 55 lambs averaged . . 0 17 3 

From fill ewes — 524 lambs averaged . . . . . . 0 17 10 
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Lambs from Dorset Horn rams included in twenty-nine 
sales — 


From merino ewes — 1,548 lambs averaged 

0 

17 

2 

From Border Leicester cross ewes — 514 lambs averaged 

0 

18 

4 

From crossbred ewes — 318 lambs averaged 

0 

17 

6 

From English Leicester cross ewes — 622 lambs averaged 

0 

16 

6 

From comeback ewes — 73 lambs averaged 

1 

0 

4 

From all ewes — 3,075 lambs averaged 

0 

17 

4 

Lambs from Corricdale rams included in four sales — 




From merino ewes — 70 lambs averaged 

0 

13 

10 

From crossbred ewes — 82 lambs averaged 

0 

17 

6 

From all ewes — 152 lambs averaged 

0 

16 

0 

Lambs from Romney Marsh rams in one sale — 




From merino ewes — 258 lambs averaged 

0 

18 

3 

From comeback ewes — 79 lambs averaged 

1 

1 

3 

From all ewes - 337 lambs averaged 

0 

19 

0 


All lambs over the season averaged 17s. 5d. 


The outstanding feature of the season s sales was the advantage and 
importance of the crossbred ewe, no matter what breed or rani was in use. 


CLASSING THE EWE FLOCK. 

Many grazing properties in Queensland are now stocked well up to 
their carrying capacity, and, with the coming crop of lambs to be 
provided for, some reduction in numbers may be necessary. It is better 
to own a flock of good ewes than a flock containing a mixture of good and 
bad stock. Besides being more profitable, it should give the owner far 
more satisfaction to have a flock as near as possible to uniformity in type 
and which will cut a heavy fleece of good quality wool. 

On most large holdings, classing the ewe flock forms part of the 
station routine, and there is no reason why smaller flocks should not be 
classed in the same way. 

Just before shearing is the most suitable time to do the classing and, 
usually, the flock can be classed in three groups to advantage. The tops 
should consist of all the large-framed deep-bodied ewes carrying a 
covering of even type, well grown, and showing the character and colour 
typical of the breed. Ewes selected for the main flock should be as free 
from fault as possible, but need not be so even or up to the standard of 
the tops. The third class will be the culls, including light cutters, ewes 
producing inferior wools in quality or colour, and ewes rejected for 
defective frames, weak constitution, or objectionable folds or wrinkles. 
The rams to be mated with them should be classed in the same way, the 
best being selected for the top line. All culled ewes should be fattened, 
and sold as soon as possible ; likewise those east for age. * 
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PREPARATION FOR SHEARING. 

Before the shearing season starts, graziers would be well advised to- 
give that necessary attention to the shed, plant, and yards. 

Starting is often delayed, because everything has been left to the 
last minute. The shed itself should be clean, and all pen gates and 
hinges seen to to ensure convenient working. Grating floors, also, should 
be attended to where necessary. 

The down shoots should be carefully repaired, if necessary, thus 
ensuring that shorn sheep are not ripped by outjutting nails, splinters, 
or other projections. Counting-out pens nearly always need repairing. 
The branding race and the gates at both ends should be in good working 
order. 

Inside the shed, all machinery should be overhauled, belts examined, 
handpieces attended to, and oil cans ready. 

The wool bins may need a nail or two, new rungs may be required 
in the wool-rolling, piece-picking, and classing tables. 

The wool press should be overhauled thoroughly and the ropes 
examined, for if new ropes are necessary, rigging them is a long job. 

Have wool packs placed conveniently near the press, and all tools 
used in pressing in their places. Scab's should be tested and every other 
detail attended to. If this work is neglected until the commencement of 
shearing, delays and frayed tempers are inevitable. 


A MAINTENANCE RATION. 

All livestock rations arc divisible, into two parts - the part used for 
maintaining the body in a healthy condition and the part used for 
production, whether it lie for hair, wool, fat, meat, milk, or progeny. 
Under severe winter or drought conditions the livestock owner is more 
concerned with a 1 maintenance standard of feeding, and it becomes 
important to know where economies may most effectively be introduced. 

A short consideration of an animals reactions to starvation will 

supply the answer. Take the dairy cow in full lactation : the first defence' 

which nature attempts is a conservation of material and tile milk yield 

falls rapidly. Supplies to the body covering are restricted, and a dull. 

shaggy, lustreless coat develops. The body reserves of fat are called on 

and the animal becomes thinner. Horns and hooves become brittle. As 

starvation advances, some encroachment is made on the last defences — 

the muscles and vital organs. At this stage, the animal weakens rapidly 

and collapse followed by death results. It is, therefore, clear that the 

last defences of the body — i.e., the muscles and vital organs — must be 

protected. For this purpose, the animal must be supplied with protein. 

In other words, drought feeding should centre round protein-rich foods. 

Where the stock are close to the source of such foods, the relative merits 

of each should determine which is to be fed, but on distant properties 

where freight charges are high it becomes important to buy the most, 

concentrated and most digestible preparations. 

* 

Producers often remark that nature gave the sheep a' commodious 
intestinal tract which must be filled, and they usually buy roughage of 
only moderate^ protein content. The argument is fallacious when the 
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question is one of maintenance for limited periods only. It is surprising 
how well sheep ean keep their condition on as little as 2 oz. of cotton seed 
meal and 4 oz. of maize daily. 

The mineral requirements of stock should he provided for, hut tin* 
excessive quantity of salt in many licks is unnecessary. Animals arc 
capable of retaining enough salt for normal body functions from a very 
restricted intake, but lime and phosphate are continuously excreted and 
must be supplied in greater quantities. More than ‘50 per cent, of salt 
in a lick is rarely necessary, and in most cases it could well he less. 
Iiime and phosphate are supplied in a number of forms, but on current 
prices well-prepared sterilized hone meal containing about 20 per cent, 
protein is, apparently, the best. 


WATER ON THE GRAZING FARM. 

It is not every grazing farmer who is fortunate enough to have 
surface water on his property. Consequently, provision lias to be made 
for water supply by bore, drain delving, well-sinking, or tank-making. 

Much mouey may be wasted in attempted provision of surface water. 
It is a common experience to see as many as three or four tanks, ranging 
in capacity from 1,000 up to 1,500 cubic yards on a single property. 
These* earth tanks provide water in good seasons, but may be quite empty 
when Mater is most wanted in a dry time. If the whole of the money 
invested in “pot holes” had been expended on one large tank, the supply 
would probably be adequate and permanent, more or less. 

A mistake is often made by fencing a paddock and then trying to 
water it adequately. If first, a large tank is excavated at a central site, 
and country then subdivided for convenient watering, money would he 
saved, security obtained, and value added to the property. 


CONCENTRATES AND LICKS FOR DAIRY CATTLE 

IN WINTER. 

Stock licks are necessary in many districts thumghout the year. 
However, licks plus dry grazing will not be sufficient to maintain stock 
in reasonable condition, because the protein present in such a combina- 
tion is not sufficient. 

The provision of a protein concentrate is essential if condition and 
production are to be maintained. The actual form in which the concen- 
trate is to be fed will be largely a matter of convenience ami cost. 

Most farmers are acquainted with the commercial protein concen- 
trates, e.g., linseed meal, cotton seed meal, coconut, oil cake, blood meal, 
and the various nut cakes commonly used for drought feeding of sheep. 
Advice on the use of these may be obtained from the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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FLOCK MANAGEMENT. 

A tendency at times to leave sheep too long in the one paddock has 
been observed. It is no rare thing, for example, to see sheep shorn, driven 
to a particular paddock, and left there until the next shearing. 

Sheep respond quickly to change of pasture, and the change is 
noticeable both in the health and condition. 

Sheep will often benefit, even if placed in a comparatively worse 
paddock than that on which they have been running for a brief period. 
On a breeding property, provision should be made for the ewes and 
lambs by spelling a paddock well before lambing time. Should rain fall 
while the paddock intended for the ewes and lambs is spelling, it is all 
to the good, for the succulent new growth so much to be desired for ewes 
and lambs will be available. At weaning time there is again a necessity 
for fresh feed, for it should be fully realised that as a weaner a sheep is 
going through its most tender period. Grass seed country should not be 
considered where weaners are concerned. 


CATTLE LICE. 

A heavy lice infestation of all classes of cattle, particularly dairy 
cows, has become a serious matter to stockowners in parts of Central 
Queensland. The lice — the long-nosed sucking louse aiid the short-nosed 
sucking louse — usually make their appearance on cattle in the winter 
months, becoming most ^active in the spring when the warm weather 
sets in. 

The presence of lice on cattle is indicated by ceaseless skin irritation. 
In their efforts to ease this irritation, the cattle rub themselves against 
fences, stumps, and trees, and soon become almost denuded of hair on 
the neck, dewlap, and rump. Whole patches of skin become raw from 
rubbing; other parts of the animal also become affected. 

The ordinary arsenic and soda dip is ineffective against the lice, 
but if three-quarters of a gallon of crude cresylic acid is added to every 
400 gallons of dipping fluid, good results will be obtained. For the 
treatment of dairy cattle and stud bulls by spraying a solution of one 
ounce — two tablespoonsful — of nicotine sulphate solution (40 per cent, 
or thereabouts) in six gallons of water has proved effective. In either 
case, the treatment must be repeated in fourteen days in order to destroy 
the pest. The reason for this is that the first treatment only kills the 
lice actually alive on the cattle at the time, and will not destroy the 
small eggs which are attached to the hair of the animals. Within 
fourteen days all these eggs will have hatched, and the young lice will 
soon be capable of laying eggs, and so continuing the cycle. For 
treatment to be. effective it is, therefore, most important that a second 
dipping or spraying should be done not later than fourteen days after 
the first treatment. 

^Cattlemen who are at present troubled with lice in their cattle will 
be well repaid if treatment on these lines is carried out as soon as 
practicable. 
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1. Capacity for 
Hard Work 

2. Low Operating 
Costs 

3. Long Life 



It you want real performance in a tractor 
you'll be more than pleased with a Twin 
City Practical, vision-lined, dependable 
A size for every farm Seven modern 
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18-Gauge CREAM CANS 
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railway station to any part of Queensland. 

PRICES — 8 gall. 6 gall. 5 gall. 4 gall. 3 gall. 

c’JS 29/6 26/6 23/6 21/6 19/6 

HAKB Brass Labels fixed on Cans FREE OF CHARGE. 

sJCANS^* Give us 8 Trial — Charges Reasonable — All Work Guaranteed — 
Satisfaction or Money Refunded — Prompt Service and Attention 
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OUR ONLY ADDRESS — 

MACKIE AND WILSON LTD. 

Manufacturers of All Classes of Dairy Utensils, Oxy-Acetylene Welders & Tinnters 
84 LUTWYCHE ROAD, BOWEN BRIDGE, BRISBANE Phone: M 3926 
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fitting service by both mate and fe- 
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For World 
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SURGICAL SUPPLIES LTD. 


428 Queen St. 
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The Champion 

Milker 

27 Years SuccesssfuUy Working 


The Milker 
ot Champions 
— Still Leading 




Most Up-to-date, Simple 
Sanitary & Natural 
Milker 

MILKS BY PRESSURE 

Double Pipe System prevents milk becoming contaminated by foul air 
or impure vapours. Stop over port pulsation — continuous vacuum 
THE PERFECT COMBINATION. 

The RIDD Milker & LISTER Engine 

Full particulars from 

WINCH COMBE, CARSON Ltd. 99/101 eagle st., BRISBANE 


D. .. , v^. . ~ Floss 10th # as s Junior 2-year-old, produced 

DUV Your Dairy OTOCk 482.59 lb. Buttsr-fat in z73 days from 

over 8,000 lb. o* milk over the same period. 

From This fine production strain is right through 

G our present Herd. 

rassmere BULLS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 

Prices on application, stock sent anywhere 

Jersey Stud w. j. affleck 


Our Stud has been established for thirty-six 
years. Mature experience has enabled us 
to breed stock which make profitable 
production a reality, records established 
by our Stud Stock still remain unbroken. 


Grassmere Jersey Stud, North Pine, 
Queensland 

Phone 3 — Petrie 


T D C \kt UEI I A GRUBBERS, JACKS, AND 
I IV C TV n E LiLiM TREE PULLERS, ETC. 

Are the Most Efficient and Economical on the Market 

MADE IN AUSTRALIA BY AUSTRALIANS 

Their Monkey, Hand, or Power Grubbers, Wallaby or Monkey Jacks — Wood Cased, Bali 
Bearing, or Hydraulic, for Heavy Lifts; their Tree Pullers and Logging Blocks to clear your 
land; Mill Bench Gauges. Wedges, Hooks, Steel Wire Ropes, Ere. Everything for the Timber 
Men, Bridge Builders, Mining, or the man on the land. 

DUPLICATE PARTS ALWAYS ON HAND, AND PROMPT DELIVER 1 ? 

ALSO ALL REPAIRS 

Enquire from your Local Hardware Houie for Prleai, or get a Catalogue 
TREWHELLA BROS.' QUEENSLAND REPRESENTATIVE 

REX ROBINSON & Co., 83 0IW»S STREET, VALLEY, BRISBANE. 
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Variations in Milk Tests. 

\T ARI IATIONS ill the fat test of milk which occur from time to time 

often cause misunderstanding anions dairy fanners, particularly 
cheese factory suppliers. Actually, such variations are bound to happen 
and are conditioned by a number of factors, which may be conveniently 
divided into: — 

(a) Natural or inherent causes. 

( b ) Other causes. 

Then* are two main factors which cause natural variations in fat 
tests — breed and individuality. Breed is the more important factor 
influencing the percentage of fat in milk, as it. is well known that cows 
of certain breeds are noted for high fat contents. For instance, Jersey 
and Guernsey milks are usually richer than Australian Illawarra Short- 
horn and Ayrshire milks, which, in turn, are richer than Friesian milk. 
Within any breed, however, certain families give milk above average 
quality for the breed, while othei\s give below the average, because of 
fat content being an hereditary characteristic. An increase in the 
butter fat percentage in the milk of a herd can be brought about by 
introducing a bull from a high-production and high fat-testing family. 

Apart from the inherent or natural causes of differences in fat tests, 
the chief factors are: — 

1. Stage of lactation. 

2. Season of year, temperature and weather conditions. 

3. Interval between milkings. 

4. Health. 

5. Efficiency of milking. 

6. Excitement and oestrum, or “heat.” 

7. Age. 

8. Exercise. 

9. Feeding and condition of animal. 
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The stage of lactation exerts a marked effect on fat tests in this 
State, because most cows calve in the one season of the year — spring. 
It is generally found that soon after calving the tests are slightly 
above normal, followed by a gradual reduction until the lowest level is 
reached about the time of maximum milk yield — that is, three to four 
months after calving. Tests then remain fairly stationary for some 
time, but a higher figure will be again recorded when the end of the 
lactation period is approaching and the milk yield is declining to its 
minimum. 

As to the influence of season of year and temperature, fat tests 
are lower in summer and higher in winter. In Queensland, the period 
of minimum fat content in the lactation cycle coincides with the hottest 
months and as high temperatures also depress the fat content, it should 
be easily understood why tests are lowest at that time of the year. 
Butterfat test records at many cheese factories have revealed the differ- 
ence between January and June tests to be about 0-3 per cent. It is 
difficult to estimate the effect of sudden changes in weather, as other 
accompanying factors — food supply, water, &c. — often disturb the fat 
content and especially the total yield of milk. For instance, it is usual 
to change cows from green, succulent feed to dry paddocks during rainy 
weather and it has been observed that there is often a diminution in milk 
yield and a sudden appreciable rise in fat content. At one factory 
visited 6,272 gallons of milk of an average test of 3-6 per cent, were 
received in a week before rain, while in the w r eek in which rain fell the 
milk supply dropped to 5,762 gallons and the mean test rose to 4-1. 
Drought also tends to slightly reduce the fat content and to greatly 
decrease yields. 

The interval between milkings constitutes the most important factor 
causing differences to occur in the fat content of the milk of an individual 
cow. It is usual for' the morning’s milk, produced after the long night 
interval, to be of greater quantity and lower fat tests than the evening’s 
milk, and the magnitude of this divergence may be as great as 1 to 2 per 
cent, if the periods between milkings are very irregular. It should thus 
be obvious to anyone sending samples to a laboratory, or any other 
place, for check testing, that care should be taken not to select just 
morning or night milk as a check against the factory test. At factories, 
a representative sample of the mixed night and morning milk is taken 
and it also is essential for the farmer to obtain a true sample of the 
mixed milk, if he is to avoid dissatisfaction because the results obtained 
on a sample taken by him are at variance with the factory tests. Like- 
wise, some farmers in order* to obtain butter for household use habitually 
skim some cream from the evening’s milk before sending it to the 
factory next morning. The effect of this practice in decreasing tests 
also should be borne in mind if a sample of unskimmed milk is forwarded 
for check purposes. 

The fat content is subject to alterations if an animal is indisposed, if 
recently calved, if the udder receives a chill, or if any other abnormal 
condition arises. Some samples of mastitis milk recently analyRfcd 
contained as low as 1*5 per cent, of butterfat. 

Incomplete stripping of a herd may result in a diminished fat 
content and a decreased yield and, if continued, causes cows to dry 
off more rapidly than if thoroughly stripped at each milking. 

Excitement, oestrum or “heat,” age, and exercise, although respon- 
sible for disturbances in the fat content of the milk of a single cow, are 
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unlikely to exert any bearing on the fat content of the bulked milk of a 
herd. 

Contrary to the opinion of many fanners, the conclusions reached 
from numerous investigations in various countries are that in herds of 
cows receiving an adequate and balanced ration, changes in feeding can, 
at most, cause only a slight and temporary change in fat content and a 
permanent alteration cannot be induced by this means. It is usually 
conceded that a cow, if well nourished and fit at calving time, will give 
a better yield in the ensuing lactation period than if she calves in poor 
condition, and overseas investigations also have shown that a slightly 
higher fat test will be maintained. 


COWS CALVING AT SHOW TIME. 

Competitors in dairy classes arrange usually for the calving of 
individual cows about show time, so that they may be brought before 
the judge with all their characteristics of production strongly in evidence. 

Should calving be delayed until the show is in full progress, the 
noise and consequent excitement may cause the continuance of labour 
pains, although weakly, for many hours, thus exhausting the cow and, 
perhaps, endangering the life of a valuable calf. In these cases, it is 
advisable to seclude the cow in a quiet part of the building, where there 
is no traffic, where curious visitors may be excluded, and where any 
attention required may he given only by her regular attendant. In these 
surroundings the cow soons settles down, the pains become strong and 
effective, and the calf is horn without any trouble. 

Immediately the calf is dropped, it is advisable to tie the navel 
string, close to the belly, with strong thread or silk, which has previously 
been soaked in a suitable disinfectant, and to paint the part with strong 
tincture of iodine. Neglect of this precaution may allow the entrance 
of infection leading to fatal disease. 

The calf should receive for the first few days all it will drink of its 
mother’s milk, as the colostrum it contains acts as a laxative, removing 
offensive material from the bowels, and is essential to the future well- 
being of the calf. 

Tf the cow has been subjected to great excitement through travel 
and strange surroundings, the first milk she yields should he discarded, 
for such milk may cause digestive disorder leading on to fatal diarrhoea. 
It is safe to feed the second and subsequent milkings to the calf. 


SCUMMY CREAM. 

It often happens that when cream is being put through the strainer 
into the vat at a factory, a quantity of thick greasy substance is retained 
by the strainer. Tn most cases, this is due to the inclusion of the thick 
scum from the interior of the separator bowl with the cream. This is 
a practice which cannot be condemned too severely and results frequently 
in the cream being graded down. 
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REJECTION OF THE FIRST-DRAWN MILK. 

The first thing to do to ensure clean and, therefore, profitable 
milking is the washing of the cow's udder and teats to remove dust and 
dung particles and loose hairs, which, if they fall into the milk, carry 
with them enormous numbers of bacteria. The second is the removal of 
the first-drawn or “foremilk,” which is a less commonly recognised 
source of troublesome organisms. The small quantity of milk left after 
milking within the narrow canal leading from the udder to the outlet 
of each teat forms a good breeding ground, where nourishment, moisture, 
and a suitable temperature are available for growth. 

Because of their minute size, bacteria can penetrate past the 
“sphincter” muscle, which closes the teat when milk is not being drawn, 
and, especially in the case of older cows, where this muscle has become 
slack, large numbers may enter and become established in the teat canal 
between milkings. Thus it is advisable, before milking is begun, to 
remove into a separate vessel — a smell pail or billycan is suitable, but 
not a milking bucket — the first two or three streams from each teat. 
This will wash the teat canal free or almost free from contaminating 
organisms. 

Experiments have shown that the foremilk, compared with the 
middle milk and strippings from the same cow, contains by far the 
largest proportion of the total bacteria, and, when it is considered that 
most of these may be from pasture, dung, soil, or contaminated stagnant 
water, which contain particularly obnoxious types, the value of rejecting 
the first-drawn milk can be better realised. It has been found to be an 
important contributory factor in lengthening the life of milk, whether it 
is intended for human consumption, cheese-making, or separation of 
cream for butter-making, and in avoiding bacterial taints and troubles, 
such as ropiness and sweet curdling. 

A far more important reason, however, why every farmer should 
make a practice of removing the foremilk regularly at each milking is 
that it enables him to notice anything abnormal in the appearance of 
the milk. Early indications of mastitis usually show up in the form of 
tiny clots or strings in the first drawn milk, which if observed may 
mean the detection of animals having one or more affected quarters, 
before the disease becomes serious. Special care may then be taken to 
milk the infected cows last.; their milk is then isolated from the rest, and 
the spread of the disease to other cows in the herd prevented. 

In no circumstances should the foremilk be withdrawn on to the 
floor of the milking bail, for this is one of the surest ways of spreading 
any infection that may be present. Apart from this, decomposition will 
occur with accompanying bad smells and attraction of flies. 

It is well known that the highest percentage of butterfat in milk 
is contained in the strippings and that the first-drawn milk is the poorest 
portion, so that discarding it will involve only a small loss in quantity, 
which is more than offset by the improvement in keeping quality. 

In large herds, where the quantity of foremilk is considerable, it 
can be pasteurised or boiled and used for calf, pig, or poultry feeding, 
unless definitely known to be infected. If it contains milk from diseased 
quarters, it should be disposed of by adding some disinfectant and 
emptying well away from cowbails and water supply. 
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OVER 40 M.P.G. 

—YET 15% TO 37% MORE LOAD 
CAPACITY THAN OTHER LIGHT 
UTILITIES . . . 



* Bedford is the only Utility that has a 
6~phase Carburettor — it saves petrol and 
steps up performance An Octane Selector, 
too — you can adjust it instantly for the 
use of second grade petrol 


SEVEN SMART MODELS 
A Smart roomy Panel 
van. Three Roadster 
Front models (Open, 
wellside, and Flareboard). 
Three Coupe Front Models 
< Open, Wellside, and 
Flareboard I . 

Chassis prices from £ 208 . 


See the new British Bedford Carryall Series — all jobs are improved borh 
in feature and roominess. . . , You get so much extra in longer 
engine life. . . . record economy six-phase carburettion. . . . 

independent front wheel springing -with no increase in price. 

Go into facts and figures with your local British Bedford Dealer and 
see how much extra value in £ s d. you get when you buy a 
1940 British Bedford Carryall. 

BEDFORD CARRYALL 

BUY FROM YOUR LOCAL BEDFORD DEALER. 

Sold and Serviced by Bedford Dealers throughout Australia 
GENERAL MOTORS-HOLDEN'S LIMITED 
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01 Interest to Poullry men . . . 

No laying mash is of value unless it includes the essential 
VITAMINS for PRODUCTIVITY and GROWTH. 

Denhams Guaranteed LAYING MASH AND PRO-VITA 
LAYING MASH contain the requisite vitamins. 

DENHAMS ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR 

The Gamble Electric Incubator 

Capacity range from 324 to 14,000 Eggs. Liberal Terms; 
if desirable will trade in. 

BROODERS, EGG WASHING MACHINES, POULTRY TONICS 

We invite you to write or call and have a 
talk with W. ("Bill") DORR, Poultry Adviser. 


DENHAMS PTY. LTD. 

234-244 ROMA STREET, BRISBANE Phone: B 1581 



Build up Milk Production 


with 

gu-Gxi-®*- 

Every gallon of cows' milk contains an 
equivalent of 1 } oz. of phosphoric 
acid. Make sure the herd is receiving 
its actual requirement of phosphorus 
and calcium by feeding Tri-cal-os Bone 
Flour, the best mineral supplement 
for all dairy stock. Profitable milking 
can be carried on for four or five 
months longer by feeding Tri-cal-os 
in the dry period. 

All Particular* from - DAVIS GELATINE - G.P.O. Box 758 K, Brisbane 
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Nnmo and Address. 

Nairn* ot Hatchery. 

Breeds Kept. 

0. Adler, Tinona 

Ne vert ire 

White Leghorns, Australorps, 
Rhode Island Rods and 
Langshans 

F. J. Akers, Eight Mile Plains . . 

Elmsdalo 

Australorps 

E. J. Blake, Rosewood . . 

Sunny villa 

White Leghorns. Australorps, 
White Wyandottes, and Rhode 
Island Reds 

W. Brown, Waterworks road, 
Ashgrove 

A. F. Buchler, Milman . . 

Strathleven 

White Leghorns 

Pincrow 

White Leghorns 

h Cameron, Oxley Central 

Cameron’s 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

IL H. Campbell, Albany Creek, 
Afipley 

J. E. Caspaney, Kalamia Estate, 

Mahaca 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

Evlington 

White Leghorns 

Ayr 

J. L. Carrick and Son, Manly 

Craigard 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

road, Tingalpa 


If. Cooper, Zillmere road, Zillmere 

Graceville 

White Leghorns 

R. B. Corbett, Woombye 

Labrena 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

ft 0. Crawford, Stratford, via 

Rho-Isled 

Rhode Island Reds 

Cairns 



B. Cross, Apple Tree Creek, 
Childers 

Spring Hill 

White Leghorns, Australorps, 
and Langshans 

Dr. W. Crosse, Muagrave road, 
Sunnybank 

Brundhoimo . . 

Australorps, White Leghorns, 
and Rhode Island Reds 

0. M. Dart, Upper Brookfield . . 

Woodville 

Australorps, White Leghorns, 
Langshans, and Rhode Island 
Reds 

Dixon Bros., Wondecla 

Dixon Bros. 

White Leghorns 

W. Easson, Formosa road, 

Grassdale 

White Leghorns and Anconas 

Tingalpa 

E. 0. F. Eckert, Laidley 


Australorps, Whito Leghorns, 
and Langshans 

Australorps 

Laidley 

F. 0. Ellis, Old Stanthorpe road, 
Warwick 

Silks and Sndlow, Beerwah 

Sunny Corner . . 

Woodlands 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

B, E. W. Frederick, Oxley road, 
Corinda 

W, H. Gibson, Manly road, 
Tingalpa 

Oilier Bros*, Wynnum 

Glen Albyn 

Australorps 

Gibson’s 

Australorps and White Leghorns 

| Gisler Bros. 

White Leghorns 
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Name and Address. 


Name of Hatchery. 


Breeds Kept. 


0. Grice, Loch Lomond, via 
Warwick 

W. Grice, Loch Lomond, via 
Warwick 

Hrg. M. Grillmeier, Mount View, 
Milman 

C. and 0. E. Gustafson, Tanny* 
morel 

F. Haseman, Stanley terrace. 
Taringa 

C. Hodges, Kuraby 
H. Huischmid, Ellison road, Gee- 
bung 


Kiama 

Quarrington . . 
Mountain View 
Bellevue 
Black and White 
Kuraby 

Meadowbank . . 


8. W. Kay, Cemetery road, 
Mackay 


Kay’s . . 


White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

Australorps, Minorcas, and Rhode 
Island Reds 

Australorps, White Leghorns, 
and Rhode Island Reds 
Australorps and White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Anconas 
White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, Minorcas, Australorps, 
and Rhode Island Reds 
White Wy and ottos. Light Sussex, 
Rhode Island Reds, Austral- 
orps, White and Brown Leg- 
horns 


F. W. R. Longwill, Birkdale 
J. McCulloch, Whites road, Manly 

W. S. MacDonald, Box 208 , 
Babinda 

F. McNamara, Vogel road, 
Brassall, Ipswich 
A. Malvine, junr.. The Gap, Ash- 
grove 

H. L. Marshall, Kenmore 
W. J. Martin, Pullenvale 


Nuventure 
Hindes Stud 
Poultry Farm 
Redbird 

Frammara 

Alva 

Stonehenge 

Pennington 


C. Mangel, New Lindum road, 
Wynnum West 

J. A. Miller. Racecourse road, 
Charters Towers 
F. 8. Morrison, Kenmore 


Mengels 

Hillview 

Dunglass 


Mrs. H. I. Mottram, Ibis avenue, 
Deagon 

J. W. Moule, Kureen 
D. J. Murphy, Marmor 


Kenwood Elec- 
tric 

Kureen 

Femdale 


8. V. Norup, Beaudesert rd., Norups 
Cooper’s Plains 

H* W. and C. E. E. Olsen, Marmor Squaredeal 


A. C. Pearce, Marlborough 


Marlborough 
Stud Poultry 
Farm 


E. K. Pezmefather, Douglas street, 
Oxley Central . . 

G. Pitt, Box 132, Bundaberg . . 


Pennefathers . . 

Pitt’s Poultry 
Breeding Farm 


0. R. Rawson, Mains road, Sunny - 
bank 

J. Richards, Atherton . . 

XL K. Roach, Wyandra 
C. ti. Schlencker, Handford road, 
Zilhnere 


8. E. Bearle, New Cleveland road, 
Tingalpa 


Rawson’s 

Mount View . , 
Lum Burra 
Windyridge 

Tingalpa 


Australorps and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, and Australorps 
Rhode Island Rents and Anconas 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

Australorps and White Leghorns 

Australorps and White Leghorns 
Australorps, White Leghorns, and 
Langshans 
Australorps 

White Leghorns 

Australorps, White Leghorns, and 
Brown Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

Australorps and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, Australorps, Light 
Sussex, and Silver Campines 
White Leghorns and Australorps 

White Leghorns, Black Leghorns, 
Australorps, Brown Leghorns, 
and Anconas 

Australorps, Langshans, Rhode 
Island Reds, Light Sussex, 
White Wyandottes, Khaki 
Campbell Ducks, Indian 
Runner Ducks, and Bronse 
Turkeys 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, Australorps, Langshans, 
White Wyandottes, Rhode 
Island Reds 
Australorps 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
Australorps and White Leghorns 
White leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
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Name and Address. 


Name of Hatchery. 


Breeds Kept. 


A. Smith, Beerwah 
A. T. Smith, Waterworks road, 
Aehgrove 

T. Smith, Isis Junction . . 

H. A. Springall, Progress street, 


Endciiffe 

Smith’s 

Fairview 

Springfield 


White Leghorns and Australorps 
Australorps and White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Langshans 
White Leghorns 


Tingalpa 

J. Steckelbruck, The Gap, Ash- 
grove 

A. G. Teitzel, West street, Aitkon- 
vale, Townsville 

W. J. B. Tonkin, Parkhurst, 
North Rockhampton 

P. and K. Walsh, Cleveland . . 

W. A. Watson, Box 365 P.O., 
Cairns 

G. A. C. Weaver, Atherton 


Cosy Nook 

Crescent 

Tonkin’s 

Pinklands 

Hillview 

Weaver’s 


H. M. Witty, Kuraby 

P. A. Wright, Laidley . . Chillowdeane 

B. H. Young, Box 18, Babinda Reg. Young’s 


White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

Australorps, White Leghorns, 
Buff Leghorns, Wyandottes, 
Anconas, Indian Game, Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks, 
Buff and Black Orpiugtons 
White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, and Australorps 
White Leghorns, Australorps, and 
Brown Leghorns 


EGG PRODUCTION. 

Iii breeding poultry, Hie fanner should exercise the utmost care in 
order to establish and maintain a high quality flock. Considerable 
progress has already been made in the improvement of breeding prac- 
tice. Egg production lias been increased from about 60 eggs to over 
200 eggs per bird per annum, many individual pullets laying over 300 
eggs in a year. 

In dealing with the egg production in a flock of birds consisting 
of an equal number of pullets and hens, many authorities quote twelve 
dozen as a fair average annual production. It is doubtful, however, 
whether there are many poultry farmers in Queensland who obtain an 
average production per bird of less than thirteen dozen eggs yearly. 
In some experiments conducted at the Animal Health Station, using 
White Leghorns purchased from a poultry farmer as day-old chickens, 
the average production over the two years was 181 eggs per bird, the 
variations being — pullet year, from 194 to 209 eggs; second year, from 
155 to 162 eggs. In these experiments, 116 pullets were used, and the 
average of the two years was over fifteen dozen eggs, and even these 
birds in their second year laid over thirteen dozen. The birds were 
kept under poultry farm conditions. 

The poultry farmer should be able to obtain an average production 
at least equal to those figures. A constant high average production is 
only obtainable by good breeding, in conjunction with good management 
and feeding. 

The chief considerations in establishing standards of good breeding 
are: — Type, constitutional vigour, action, and laying characteristics. 
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Having selected birds reasonably true to type, care must be taken to see 
that they are of strong constitutional vigour. This is indicated by the 
vitality, stamina, health, brightness, ana alertness of the bird, and is 
of equal importance to the knowledge of the actual number of eggs 
laid. As an example, some years ago the first three birds in a laying 
test laid 302, 296, and 294 eggs, respectively. An examination of these 
birds at the conclusion of the test showed that the first and second birds 
were weak in constitution, whereas the third bird was very strong. All 
these birds were used as breeders, but while the progeny of the first and . 
second hens were disappointing layers, the descendants of the third bird 
have performed very well in laying tests every year since. That 
example should emphasise very clearly the necessity for rejecting birds 
that are weak constitutionally. 

Admittedly, it takes courage not to breed from a 300-egg bird. If 
such a bird produced the eggs without a heavy drain on her body she 
would be constitutionally strong. If, however, the bird rapidly loses 
condition during the year, she is obviously weak in constitution and, 
consequently, would probably be an indifferent breeder. Any bird that 
is unable to stand up to a heavy season’s laying without losing condition 
cannot be expected to give high-laving progeny and should be discarded, 
irrespective of other characteristics. 



Plate 5. 

In the Wheat Lands or the Darling Downs. 

“Oh, I am the grass that has conquered man 
I am the King that is Bread: 

Your Amies and Fleets are but fragile things 
That await a nod of my head. ’ ’ 
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Reasons why 
we feel we can 
supply better 
stock 


(1) Fourteen years' hatching experience. 

(2) We have now installed the very latest 
Petersime Electric Hatchibator. 

(3) Long experience in breeding and 
rearing of stock. 

(4) Consistent wins in Egg-laying Com- 
petitions and Shows over many years. 

(5) The entire flock is blood-tested and 
only selected stock used as breeders. 


CHICKS AVAILABLE MAY TO OCTOBER 

AUSTRALORPS WHITE LEGHORNS 

Day-old pullets, £8 per 100 Day-old pullets, £7 per 100 
Day-old chicks, £4 per 100 Day-old chicks, £3 10s. per 100 


We pay freight and supply boxes FREE 

ZILLMERE HATCHERY 


Phone: Sandgate 88. 


ZILLMERE 


T. Westerman, Proprietor 


WHITE 

LEGHORNS 


SUCCESS IN " CDD I klfEI Cl r> /# WHITE 
LAYING TESTS Or KlINVjr I ELI/ LEGHORNS 

In the 1938/39 Wynnum Laying Test, Springfield Stock won Cup for highest aggregate 
score — all breeds. In public laying competition during the previous 4 yea's, birds 
from this farm laid, in 350 days- 407, 304, 302, 292, 290, 276, 272, 270 No other 
breeding farm in Queensland Can show such an achievement for consistent high 

production. 

Order your day-olds now from this superb stock. Supply limited. 

WHITE LEGHORNS— DAY-OLD CHICKS, £3 10s. per hundred. DAY-OLD PULLETS, 

£7 per hundred. Reduction 400 or more. 

Prompt delivery is assured when you order early 

SPRINGFIELD POULTRY FARM QUEENSLAND. 

(H. A. SPRINGALL), Govt. Registered Hatchery. 


CRAIGARD POULTRY FARM. 

THE BEST IN CHICKS 

Product of a Commercial Poultry Farm, where every bird is blood tested 
for B.W.D., and not a single re-actor found. 

Breeders are single mated, and individually handled. Sturdy healthy 
chicks guaranteed. fi? 

WHITE LEGHORNS AUSTRALORPS 

Day-old mixed £3 per 100 Day-old Mixed £3 1 5s. per 100 * 

Day-old pullets £6 per 1 00 Day-old pullets £7 1 0s. per 1 00 

J. L. CARRICK & SON 

TING ALP A, BRISBANE Phone Wynnum 376. 




Reversing 

does ironing 
in half time 


Bevelled 

For 

Convenience 


rustless 
base will not 
discolour 


Heated no 
Cold Spots 

Temperature 
regulated 
by fingertip 


BURNS 96% AIR AND 
ONLY 4% FUEL 

operation costs — 



GOVT. REGISTERED HATCHERY 

Only the very best birds (high 
producers of large eggs) are used 
for Breeding Purposes 

NO BOUGHT EGGS ARE USED 
for the supply of Mahaca Chicks. 
That's your assurance of quality 


BLOOD 

TESTED 




DIAMOND 

Instant Lighting 

LAMPS and 
LANTERNS 

are full size — 
give 300 c p. 
fight 

unobtainable 
lAcaMv wrIN 


SYDNEY G. HUGHES 

Inns of Court 

21 ADELAIDE STREET, BRISBANE 


Safe and Live Delivery Guaranteed 

to any Railway Station 

White Leghorn Pullets 

£1 Z 

Australorp Pullets 

PER 

ioo 

Special quotes for 500 lots 
STARTED PULLETS also a speciality 
Ask for Free Booklet and Order Form 


M.H CAMPBELL mm 

MAHACA' 

POULTRY FARM RO- 

I ALBANY CHEEK LTJTTi' .', 
NEAR BRISBANE 
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Winter Preparation of Land for Maize. 

TV) get the best results, maize requires a good soil in which a plentiful 
supply of plant, food is available — a condition which can only 
be brought about by an early and thorough preparation of the land 
before planting, attention to the cultivation of the crop itself, and to 
Ihe eradication of young weeds during its early growth. 

The land should be ploughed to a deptii of at least 9 inches during 
winter and allowed to lie in the rough until early spring. The action of 
frost and rain will improve the texture of the soil and will leave it in a 
mellow condition. In early spring, the land should receive a second 
ploughing which, if possible, should be a cross ploughing. This should 
not be so deep as the first ploughing, and should he followed immediately 
by a harrowing and cross harrowing to work the surface soil into a fine 
tilth. 

If a crop of weeds is turned under during the second ploughing, 
planting should not he carried out for at least a few weeks to allow the 
weeds to rot. On land which is not too heavy and moist, rolling is 
desirable as it consolidates the soil and helps to make a good firm 
seedbed. Rolling should always he followed by a light harrowing. 

Preparation of Seedbeds . — The preparation of the seedbed is one of 
the most important points in the production of maize. No amount of 
after cultivation will undo the damage caused by planting in a badly 
prepared piece of land One has only to see the difference, not only in 
the growth, hut also in the colour of the foliage between a crop grown 
on thoroughly prepared and another on hastily prepared land, to realise 
how great the effect is. 

Give the young crop a chance to become well established in a well 
prepared seedbed — in which the young plants will not have to battle 
with a host of weeds — and the increased return will more than compen- 
sate for the extra time and labour spent. 

Time to plant . — The best time to plant will naturally vary in 
different districts. In districts which have a long growing season and a 
comparatively regular rainfall, planting can be done whenever weather 
conditions are suitable, from August to late December. 
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/ Two very important points are— firstly, to choose a variety which is 
suitable for the district; and, secondly, to plan to have the crops 
tasselling, if possible, during periods in which rain can usually be 
expected. Maize must have moist conditions when tasselling, and if 
hot, dry winds occur during this period, the pollen is shed too early and 
fertilization cannot take place. 

Seed should be sown in drills spaced 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet apart. 
The wider spacing is essential for the tall-growing, late-iuuturing 
varieties. As a general rule, single spacing in the row's gives the best 
results, the grains being dropped singly, with a distance of approxi- 
mately 12 inches between the grains for the quick maturing varieties, 
and from 15 to 18 inches for the late maturing varieties. 

From 9 lb. to 12 lb. of seed is sufficient to plant an acre, when sown 
in this way. 

The seed drill is the best implement for sowing maize, as it ensures 
a good even spacing and no loss of moisture occurs during planting, as 
• is often the ease where furrows have to be opened up for hand planting. 


WINTER-GROWING RHODES GRASS RISKS. 

Although warnings that the so-called winter-growing or frost- 
resistant Rhodes grass is a potential source of danger to grazing stock 
have previously been issued, some farmers may not yet he aware that 
this grass should be grazed with caution. Winter-growing Rhodes grass 
should not be confused with the more common Rhodes grass which 
makes a very valuable pasture. 

The prussic acid content of winter-growing Rhodes grass has been 
determined in samples collected both in Queensland and in New South 
Wales, and the quantity found was sufficient to indicate that the grass 
may sometimes he toxic to animals. Little is known about the conditions 
under which stock losses due to ingestion of the grass may occur, and 
stockowners are advised to be very careful when paddocks of the grass 
are being grazed. 

In districts where high-yielding winter-growing grasses and clovers 
can be grown the use of the winter-growing Rhodes grass for grazing 
purposes is not recommended. 


DO NOT WASTE FODDER. 

Having experienced very favourable conditions during the last 
few months, most farmers are in the position of having a plentiful 
supply of grass for stock bolh for present needs and for winter. 

In the circumstances, there is a tendency to underrate the 
importance of standing crops of summer fodder, and there is apt to Jx* 
considerable w'aste. This is accentuated by the fact that crops such as 
Sudan grass, which have grown luxuriantly, and appear very difficult 
to handle, have been badly diseoloured by rust and stain resulting from 
the humid conditions. The unattractive appearance of these crops 
should not be considered a good reason for waste or just turning the 
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GLASS CELL HOME-LIGHTING BATTERIES 

Just Fitted NEW PLATES in our Works. Guaranteed Four Years 

32-volt Set, 1 1 -plate Cells, 15 Amps.; Charge Rate Capacity, 

200 Amp. hour for twenty hours' discharge . . £33 

32-volt Set, 15-plate Cells, 20 Amps.; Charge Rate Capacity, 

275 Amp. hour for twenty hours' discharge . . £ »3 

Fowler Petrol Electric Plants (Made in U.S.A.) 

Engine: i-h.p, economical two-stroke type, self starting from 
Batteries, Generator very solid. These Plants are similar 
to the Iron Horse and Briggs and Stratton. 

12-volt, 300-watt Plant, with 2-6-volt 170 Amp. hour 

Batteries £33 

32-volt, 500-watt Plant, with 32-volt Set 1 30 Amp. hour 

Batteries £ ■£ 

£1 


Wiring Materials, Switches, Grc , complete for Lights, per Light 

Prices are keen for cash and include Hydrometer 
(for testing Batteries), Packing, and Sales Tax 


QUEENSLAND STORAGE BATTERY (°- Y 

374 ANN STREET BRISBANE (0^ St llialtini Hoipitul) 
Gttio at- 574 RUTHVEN STREET TOOWOOMBA ( Opp Joum Hn/l ) 
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OF VITAL INTEREST TO YOU ! 

BLUE RIBBON PROPERTIES 

DAIRY — CANE — FRUIT 

Every issue of this Journal will — in this space— feature details of 
outstanding farming properties specially culled from the superior lists of— 


DAY and GRIMES 

LAND SALESMEN— AUCTIONEERS— VALUATORS 


NAMBOUR 


Box 42 


Phone 41 


THE PRACTICAL MEN WHO 
ARE SELLING QUEENSLAND ! 

WE WILL SELL FOR YOU ! 

SELL TO YOU ! 

OR NEGOTIATE A SUITABLE EXCHANGE 

List your property with us for quick results and a straightforward deal. 


HIGH FI ELDS STI 

SELL THEIR CHAMPIONS — 

THEY DON'T KEEP THEM ! 


STUD 


HIGHFIELDS STUD BRED — CHAMPION BOAR — HIGHFIELDS FAITHFUL 17th 
RESERVE CHAMPION BOAR — HIGHFIELDS DAVID 42nd AND THE SIRE 
AND DAM OF THE CHAMPION SOW — MITTADALE PEG 
BRISBANE SHOW AWARDS, 1939:— 

1st and 3rd, Boar under 5 months. 2nd, Sow under 8 months. 

1st, Boar under 8 months. Ist/ Sow under 11 months. 

2nd, Boar under 11 months. ,«./ M , ... .. 

1st, Boar and Progeny. lst and 2nd ' Sow under 17 months. 

1st, Breeder's Group. 2nd and 3rd, Sow 17 months or over. 

1st and 3rd, Sow under 5 months. Reserve Champion Sow. 

THE IDEAL TYPE FOR BREEDING EXPORT PORKERS AND BACONERS 
Write for Particulars of Stock for Sale 

J. A. HEADING, HIGHFIELDS, MURGON 


l It t t i * l t I t t l » t t t V 1 ! 

on the FARM' 

lCS * 


For Concrete it the economical building material 
... it defies time, wear, and decay. 

When you are affecting home improvements 
use CONCRETE, and always specify 





DARRA TST CEMENT 

Manufactured by QUEENSLAND CEMENT & LIME CO. LTD., DARRA 
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cows in to pick up what they can. Stained Sudan is not palatable, and 
stock are just as likely to graze the grass on the headlands as eat the 
crop. 

Silage or hay is the only method of turning this excess mature 
fodder into good account, and if the crop is stained it should be made 
into silage rather than hay. Sink a pit or build a silo stack immediately 
before the fodder becomes too dry. Later on when the next dry spell 
comes stock will turn to good and profitable account every scrap of 
surplus fodder whether it be grass or crop, rusted or clean, on every 
property in the Maranoa. But it should he made into hay or silage. 


SWAMP LANDS. 

Throughout a considerable stretch of the northern coastal country 
are many swampy areas of lessor or greater extent, particularly in the 
.wetter regions where dairying is now being developed. These lands, to 
a large extent lying idle, could, at no great cost, be brought into produc- 
tion by planting them with para grass. This grass is easy to establish, 
because of its habit of rooting freely at t lie nodes. It is a rather coarse, 
vigorous grower, but has succulent stems and leaves and gives a large 
quantity of green material per acre. Under favourable conditions, yields 
of over ISO tons per acre have been obtained in one year. It is easily cut 
back by frost, and is, therefore, most suitable for the warmer localities. 

This grass grows well in swampy localities, the runners going out 
even into deep water. Once established, it holds its own with any other 
grass. It has a further advantage in that it is credited with completely 
drying out marsh lands. 

Para grass is usually propagated by runners, which root readily. 
These runners can be easily planted in furrows about 3 feet apart and 
about the same distance between the rows. 


NOTICE TO READERS. 

Because of the present necessity for strict economy in the use of 
paper, readers are requested to renew their subscriptions promptly. If 
renewals are unduly delayed, it may be impossible to supply back numbers 
of the Journal. 

Address all renewals and other correspondence to the Under 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, 
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Planting the Queensland Nut. 

1ITHERE it is proposed to plant an area of the Queensland Nut on 
” open or forest ground, the land should now be got ready for 
planting time in August. Thorough deep ploughing of the area will be 
necessary to give the young trees a sufficient depth of a free soil in 
which to make a good root system. Hubsoiling, if practicable, is also 
desirable. 

When planting the young trees, a good hole, at least 2 feet across 
and 18 inches in depth, should be dug so lhat the tap root — which is 
comparatively long — can be properly set vertically into the ground, and 
the secondary roots distributed evenly around the plant. 

In digging the trees from a seed-bed, care must be taken to remove 
them as carefully as possible, and to get a good length of the tap root 
with the plant. If the tap root is injured during digging, care should 
be taken to cleanly prune off the injured portion above the point of 
mutilation. If the tap root is too long, it can be pruned back about 
8 inches. 

It is advisable to soak the bed thoroughly the day before lifting the 
young trees, as this will make it easier to extract them from the ground 
without breaking the roots. Loosening the soil by making a trench, 
15 to 18 inches deep alongside the rows, will simplify digging. 

The trees should be planted in the ground at the same level as they 
were in the nursery bed, or perhaps a little deeper. Excessively deep 
planting should, however, be avoided. 

The young trees should be well watered at the time of planting and 
also subsequently should the weather be dry. 

On open land, shade should be provided by driving sufficient stakes 
into the ground around them to support a light hessian or bag cover. 

_ M v * r y the main stem of the tree is allowed to grow too high 
the top is pruned off. This will result in an ungainly, lanky tree* 
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With the Queensland Nut, as with fruit trees, pruning should aim at 
producing a sturdy : set tree, well-balanced and fairly open. 

, The young trees should not be allowed to grow beyond 2 feet in 
height on a single stem before the top is pruned back. Three side shoots 
nicely placed are later trained to make the framework of the tree. 

Many young trees do not come away well on a single stem, this 
failure being due to a variety of causes, and a cluster of base shoots may 
arise as a consequence. It will then become necessary to select the 
strongest and best-situated shoot to form the tree, the others being 
cleanly cut away. 

No matter whether the trees he planted amongst bananas, pine- 
apples, or other fruits, or in the open, a good stake should be driven 
alongside each tree, both to project and support it. Many young trees 
are destroyed or permanently misshapen by injuries caused during 
cultural operations, and some protection is clearly necessary. 

Where young trees have grown very densely through too many 
low shoots having been permitted to grow, a certain amount of thinning 
out of surplus main branches, or of the secondary growths, will be 
necessary to open up the trees to light and air. 


CULTIVATING NEW BANANA LAND. 

The benefit to be derived from a thorough biyakiug-up of the soil 
in new land should not be overlooked, especially as so mueh forest 
country is now being used for banana growing. If possible, breaking-up 
should be done before planting, but, with new land, time may not 
permit of this being done between burning-off and planting. Therefore, 
growers are advised 1o do this work during the first winter at Ihe very 
latest, otherwise much damage may be done to the rooting system of 
the banana plants. Mattocks or fork hoes are the implements best suited 
for this work. 

The land should be dug up to depth of not less than 8 inches. A 
great improvement in the physical and mechanical condition of the 
soil will be observed soon afterwards. Increased root development, 
making possible the drawing of plant food from a much greater area, 
will result in vigorous plant growth and the production of larger bunches 
and fruit of higher grade. 

On many farms, small crops, such as peas and beans, are planted 
between the rows of young bananas and the thorough breaking-up of the 
soil will also benefit these crops, inducing quicker growtli and greater 
bearing capacity. 

The need of improving the hiunus content of the soil, particularly 
our forest soils, should be recognised. Humus can be added to the soil 
by burying the pea and bean plants after the pods have been picked. 
Shallow trenches should be dug across the slope of the land at con- 
venient intervals, and the crop residues buried in the trenches under a 
covering of at least 2 inches of soil. The formation of these trenches 
across the slopes assists in preventing surface soil erosion. 

Legumes such as beans and peas extract nitrogen from the air, and 
some of this nitrogen is returned to the soil in a readily available form 
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when the roots and vines of these plants are turned under. The soil is 
thus enriched with this valuable plant -food. In addition, the humus 
Content, fertility, and moisture- retaining capacity — a very important 
factor in successful banana-growing — of the soil is increased, or at least, 
maintained. 

Where the soil has been well dug, less chipping is required, because 
the rapid giowth of the banana plant soon controls weed growth; 
besides, mechanical condition of the soil is improved, making chipping 
easier and thus reducing cultivation and production costs. 


THE SUGAR BANANA. 

The sugar banana lias been grown profitably for all the “bunch" 
trade markets in Queensland. Small, sweet, and delicately flavoured, 
this fruit claims many staunch supporters. 

For the production of this banana deep, warm alluvial flats, favoured 
with a generous rainfall or watered by irrigation, are most suitable. As 
with other varieties, good drainage is essential. As the sugar banana 
possesses a slender stem, damage by -wind must be guarded against, and 
where there is no permanent windbreak it is worth while establishing 
one at the time of planting. For this purpose double border rows of 
lady fingers or sugar banana plants may be planted 7 feet apart in the 
row and 7 feet between the rows. The spaciugs) in the inner row should 
actually lie between the spacings in the outside row — i.e., planted 
according to the septuple system. These two rows (dose quickly in 
towards each other and rapidly form an effective windbreak. Of course, 
the planting of a permanent windbreak of suitable trees would be far 
more valuable on at count of their permanency, provided the cultivated 
area is reconditioned from time to time 

Prior to planting, the soil should be worked to a depth of at least 
12 inches and reduced to as fine a tilth as possible. The holes for the 
young plants in the plantation area should be 14 feet apart, 15 inches 
deep, and 18 inches square. The rows should be lined out as straight 
as possible each way, thus allowing the greatest convenience in working 
horsedrawn cultivating implements. 

Opinions differ somewhat in the matter of selection of planting 
material, but generally a vigorous young sucker about 4 feet high dug 
from a matured stool is most favoured. The top portion of the sucker 
should be removed, leaving a plant of 3 feet in height to place in the 
hole. The plant is placed in position within the hole and sufficient 
surface soil placed in around it to till approximately tw r o-thirds of tin* 
actual cavity. The rest of the cavity is filled in gradually as the ground 
is cultivated during the ensuing year. According to the quality of the 
soil, one or two followers are allowed to come away, and, normally, the 
first bunches will be harvested seventeen or eighteen months after 
planting. 

Farmyard manure applied judiciously to sugar banana plantations 
will repay the grower handsomely. Light horsedrawn implements are 
satisfactory for cultivating, and green crops, such as Poona and field 
peas, arc excellent soil invigorators, provided they can be turned hack 
mto the soil at the correct time — i.e., when still very soft and succulent. 

As the sugar banana is usually marketed in the bunch and the fruit 
possesses a thin, delicate Rkin, npecial care in handling is necessary in 
order to obtain the best market returns. 
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Save Your Saddle and Your 
Horse’s Back 


SG 


Write for Latest Catalogue. Post Free 

G. if. SCHNEIDER 

387 GEORGE STREET, BRISBANE 


£ 1 - 0-0 

POST FREE 


^ Satisfaction Guaranteed 

or Cash in Full Refunded 

The Schneider Saddle Cushion is made of 
I -inch Sponge Rubber, covered with best 
qualify light waterproof Birkmyre. This 
prevents the sweat getting into the rubber 
or the saddle lining, and the channel of 
the saddle remains clear and cool for the 
horse. 

This Cloth is softer than a counter-lining, 
and will last much longer. 


Two veterinary preparations 
Every dairyman needs . . . . 



Write for Complete List 
of Austral Veterinary 
Preparations 


Austral Dairy Ointment 

A clean antiseptic and healing oint- 
ment without odour or taste, specially 
valuable in treatment of teat and 
udder conditions Quickly heals 
wounds, cuts, and sores in animals. 
1 (b. Tin, 2$.; postage, 6d. 

1 lb. Tin, 3s.; postage. Is. 

Austral Cleansing Drench 

A strong drench for cleansing the 
cows system after calving or aborting 
Is also valuable in minimising the 
risk of Milk Fever. 

Price: 9d. packet (1 dose); 
postage 3d. 

16 dose tins, 10s. 6d. each; 
postage, 2s. 9d. 


Taylors Elliotts Veterinary Co. 

150 CHARLOTTE STREET, BRISBANE 
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BOILER 


I'wwe STANDS 

THEY MADE THEIR WAY 
BY THE WAY THEY'RE MADE 

Outstanding in value on account of their low prices combined 
with great durability New Crown Cast Iron Boiler Stands have 
segmented sections 1o obviate cracking and arc equipped with a 
patent ilue exit smoke chambei with self setting regulating 
damper plate A protective drop type firebox door and two- 
piere heavy duty independent fnebar grating system constitute 
exclusive contributions to boiler stand construction 
Obtainable horn all Hardwa e Merchants and Department Stores 



CROWN STOVE & FOUNDRY CO. PTY LTD. 

City Showrooms BRISBANE , He » d <«««• and Works 

366 Queon Street Logan Read, Creenslepaa 


■ for all purposes — special sizes in 

a OT J IH’IDDI* Ironbark and Spotted Gum — 

Flooring 

Joinery of high quality and workmanship 

Q Q S G S of all descriptions 

PATTERSONS PTY., LTD. 

Sherwood Road, Toowong 

Phono Twg 47 Right at Station 


Plant Now 

AZALEAS 

We have a lovely collection of 
good strong plants in large 
range of colours 2s 6d 
each, postage extra 

GOLDEN CYPRESS 

Cupressus Lambertiana Aurea and 
Cupressus Brunmana Aurea, 3s 6d 
and 5s each Cupressus Lam- 
bertiana Horizontal is from 3s 6d 
to 10s 6d each Book Pines, 
Is 6d and 2s each 

Sempervirens Stricta from Is 6d 
to 10s 6d each Cupressus Toru- 
losa, 3s 6d and 5s each 

RHUBARB CROWNS 

We have just landed a limited quantity 
of Rhubarb Crowns Crimson Winter, 
beautiful strong crowns Is each or 
I Os per dozen Freight extra 

THOS. PERROTT 

INCORPORATING 

PETERSEN BROS. 

& CRAIG PTY. 

197 GEORGE STREET, BRISBANE 


Walsh’s 

Selected 

Farm 

Seeds 

Growers kindly note— 

We sell you Machine 
Cleaned, Graded, Tested, 
and True to Name Seeds 

Our Advice— 

PLANT THE BEST 

Write ue or ‘Phone ITS’ 

Walsh & Co. £2 

SEED SPECIALISTS 
Bell St. - . Toowoomba 
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PACKING SHEDS AND EQUIPMENT. 

In many deciduous, fruit districts marketing activities arc now at 
a minimum, and it is now possible to overhaul, repair, replace, and add 
to the existing packing shed equipment. Many growers carry on, season 
after season, with make-shift equipment, when, for a little time and a 
small expenditure of money, a properly-equipped packing shed couLd be 
furnished. 

Fucking stands, nailing-down presses and benches, sizing machines, 
hammers, stencils, and other equipment should all be gone over and 
restored to a high state of efficiency. Simple designs for packing stands, 
nailing-down presses, and case-making benches can be procured, and are 
not hard to follow by anyone who is useful with a hammer and saw. 
Simple forms of sizing machines can also be made at home, while those 
growera who have commercial machines should overhaul them 
thoroughly, tightening up all screws and bearings, and, if necessary, 
renewing the padding in the bins and feed channels. Broken parts should 
be replaced and power plants overhauled. Broken handles in working 
tools should be renewed. Scrapers and packing needles should be 
sharpened and greased and packed away until required next season. 

Complete sets of new stencils can be cut. A sheet of thin zinc, a 
small chisel, round, and flat fine-grain files, a hammer, and a piece of end- 
grain hard wood are the necessary tools. The designs of the letters to be 
cut can easily be made by obtaining stencils, and copying them on to 
ihe zinc in the design wanted. The stencilled letters are then cut out of 
the sheet of zinc with hammer and chisel, and, in that way, an excellent 
stencil is made. Stencils are easily obtained, and there is no need to use 
blue crayon for marking cases. 

When the overhauling of plant has been completed, growers should 
turn their attention to the cleanliness of the* parking shed. Old eases 
and packing-boxes should be repaired or burned, a close inspection of the 
cracks and crevices being made for pupating insects, such as codling 
moths. Any shed-stored fruit, which has rotted in the cases, should be 
removed and destroyed and the cases thoroughly sterilised by completely 
immersing them in a 5 per cent, solution of formalin for at least one 
minute. Floors and other parts of the building affected by juice from 
rotted fruit should also be treated. 

Close attention to these details will enable growers to make a clear 
start at the next harvesting period. 


TALL-GROWING VARIETIES OF BANANAS. 

The standard commercial banana is the Cavendish a relatively low- 
growing form. 

Although some of the tall-growing types — such as the Gros Michel, 
"Williams’ Hybrid, Vernon, and Mons Marie — have been in cultivation in 
small areas for a long period, the demand for suckers of these varieties 
has only recently become of any consequence. In certain favoured 
localities, they may yet become as popular as the shorter-growing 
Cavendish. 

The fruit of some tall-growing varieties compares favourably with 
the Cavendish in' both size and quality, while their carrying capacity is 
frequently superior. 
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Under ordinary conditions, cultural methods applicable to the 
Cavendish banana can be used for all varieties. They respond to 
approved desuckering systems used for the Cavendish, and, generally 
speaking, yield a greater weight of fruit per acre. The returns per 
acre from tall varieties are thus sometimes better than those received 
from the more widely grown Cavendish. 


PARSNIP-GROWING 

Although the parsnip is a native of England and must therefore be 
classed as a temperate climate vegetable, it may be grown with reasonable 
success in the tropics during the winter season. 

Soil for growing this vegetable should be deep, rich, and free. A 
good sandy loam gives excellent results. The soil should be prepared 
some months previously by trenching or cultivating deeply, and incor- 
porating a heavy dressing of stable manure. Organic manures should 
never be applied in considerable quantities immediately before planting 
this crop, as they frequently induce forking of the roots. At the end of 
the wet season the ground should be thoroughly worked up and reduced 
to a very tine tilth. The seed is then sown thinly and very lightly raked 
over, after which the soil should be rolled or well packed down with the 
back of a spade along the drills. The packing is necessary to ensure 
close contact between the seeds and the soil. A light covering of old 
horse manure well crumbled or old sawdust will assist germination by 
preventing the caking of the surface soil. 

As soon as the seedlings are well up, thin them out where they are 
over-crowded, and when about 4 to 6 inches high thin out finally to about 
8 inches apart. 

Parsnip seed is usually of rather poor germinating capacity, and is 
practically useless unless quite fresh. 


WIND BREAKS FOR BANANAS. 

As growers will soon bo clearing land to plant, i'resli areas, the 
necessity of retaining a belt of scrub about 2 chains wide around new 
fallings cannot be too strongly stressed. Where the ground is definitely 
liable to frosting, it is a good plan to make t he track through the scrub 
or forest into the plantation on a zigzag formation. In areas not liable 
to frosting, wind breaks will greatly assist in keeping out cold winds 
which chill the plants and thus retard their growth. 

Where plantations are already established, growers should give 
attention to the planting of wind breaks, of which two types are easily 
made. Lady’s Finger or Sugar bananas planted in close formation 
round the plantation will produce a thicket, and so afford protection. 
Several border rows of Java cane will also give some protection against 
frost and wind. „ 

Growers should remember that too much hard work is put into fall- 
ing scrub, burning off, logging up, and planting areas to excuse the 
neglect of reasonable precautions against the possible damage to bananas 
from frost or cold winds, for one severe frosting followed by a warm 
day will render their plantations worthless. 
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The Fruit Market. 

J. II. GREGORY, Instructor in Fruit Packing. 

1A71TH cold seasonal conditions prevailing, fruit sales have had a 
” tendency to slow up at lower price levels. 

Following on the warning given growers in last month’s notes, 
attention is again called to the widespread practice of sending immature 
fruit to Southern markets. Pineapples, papaws, and bananas often 
drop in price at this period of the year because of this practice. 
Queensland growers have almost a monopoly in tropical fruit supplies 
to Southern markets, so the unwisdom of spoiling a grand opportunity 
for obtaining the best from the markets is obvious. Competition is said 
to bo the keynote of business, and, probably, Queensland producers of 
tropical fruits would be more easily persuaded to do the correct thing 
if there were more competition to meet. In all our fruit production we 
have always been able to hold our own without trouble in the competitive 
field, so why not in the commercial sphere? 

Ruling market prices during the last week of June, 1940 — 

TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas. 

Brisbane . — Cavendish: Small, 11s. to 16s.; Sixes, 14s. to 16s.; 
Sevens, 14s. to 21s.; Eights and Nines, ISs. to 22s. 

Sydney . — Cavendish: Sixes, 14s. to 19s.; Sevens, 18s. to 21s.; Eights 
and Nines, 20s. to 27s. 

Melbourne. — Cavendish: Sixes, 18s. to 21s.; Sevens, 20s. to 23s.; 
Eights and Nines, 23s. to 25s: 

Lady’s Finger. — 3d. to 9Jd. dozen. 

Pineapples. 

Brisbane . — Smootlileaf, 4s. to 8s. case; loose, Is. 6d. to 5s. dozen; 
Ripley, 4s. to 6s. case; Is. to 3s. 6d. dozen. 

Sydney . — Smoothlcaf, 8s. to 13s. case. 

Melbourne . — Smoothleaf, 8s. to 12s. ease ; specials higher. 

Papaws. 

Brisbane . — Yarwun, 5s, to 7s. tropical case; Locals, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
bushel. 

Sydney. — 8s, to 10s. per tropical case. 

Melbourne . — 8s. to 12s. per tropical case. 

Custard Apples. 

Brisbane . — 2s. 6d. to 3s. half-bushel. 

Monstera Deliciosa. 

Brisbane . — 2s. 6d. to 4s. dozen. 
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Strawberries. 

Brisbane. — 4s. to 10s. dozen cartons. 

Sydney. — Trays, 4s. to 9s. ; Boxes, 8s. to 16s. dozen. 

Avocados. 

Brisbane. — 6s, to 9s. half-bushel. 

Sydney. — 8s. to 10s. half-bushel. 

Passion Fru.it. 

Brisbane. — First grade. 7s. to 8s. lialf-bushel; second, 5s. to 7s. hatf- 
Iroshel. 

Melbourne. — 9s. to 11s. half-bushel. 

OTHER TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Cape Gooseberries. — 6d. to 7d. lb. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Oranges. 

Brisbane. — Navels, 6s. to 9s. bushel case; Commons, 4s. to 6s. 
bushel case. 

Mandarins. 

Brisbane. — Emperor, 4s. to 7s.; Glens, 7s. to 11s.; Scarlets, 4s. 

to 7s. 

Sydney. — Emperor, 6s. to 9s.; Glens, 8s. to 13s.; Scarlets, 6s. to 10*.. 
Melbourne. — Emperor, 8s. to 10s.; Glens, 10s. to 32s. 

Grape Fruit. 

Brisbane. — 6s. to 9s. per bushel. 

Lemons. 

Brisbane. — 5s. to 10s. bushel. 

Sydney. — 6s. to 10s. bushel. 


DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Apples. 

Brisbane. — Jonathan, 6s. to 32s.; Granny Smith, 6s. to 11s.; 
Delicious, 6s. to 12s. ; French Crab, 5s. to 9s.; Democrat, 6s. to 9s.; 
Cleopatra, 6s. to 10s.; Stunner, 6s. to 8s. » 

9 

Pears. 

Brisbane. — Paekham ’s, 6s. to 7s.; Winter Cole, 9s. to 11s.; Glean 
Morceau, 8s. to 13 s.; Winter Nelis, 8s. to 11s. 

Tomatoes. 

Brisbane. — Ripe, 4s. to 6s. ; Green, 2s. to 3s. 
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YOU CAN SOLVE THESE 

Problems Easily If You- 

Take the STATE INSURANCE way! 

If you want to be assured of financial comfort in later years 
you must PLAN and prepare for it NOW! That is logic! 

£ A SMALL PORTION OF YOUR PRESENT EARNINGS 
WILL PROVIDE FINANCIAL SECURITY FOR YOU AND 
YOURS IN THE FUTURE IF 

You adopt the STATE INSURANCE 
way of " Future Income Building." 


Clip and Mail the Coupon To-day ! 
Queensland's Own Office. 


THE 


STATE GOVERNMENT ^ 
INSURANCE OFFICE ^ 


Insurance Commissioner, 

" Insurance House / 1 

Adelaide and Edward Streets, BRISBANE. 

Dear Sir, — Please send me particulars of your Retirement Income Policies. 
My age next birthday will be years. 


NAME 

ADDRESS - 
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SUNSHINE 
MASSEY. . 
HARRIS . . 

• •it 

FARM 

and 

DAIRY 

MACHINERY 

Famous for Reliability 
and Satisfaction 


The Sunshine Massey Harris Line 
offers a suitable machine or 
implement for every r phase of 
crop production, pasture improve- 
ment, dairying, and fruitgrowing. 



Ask for free 98-page illustrated 
catalogue giving a wealth of 
information about more than 1 50 
machines, implements, and acces- 


Sales and Service Agents 
in all principal towns. 
Repair parts carried. 


H. V. McKay Massey 
Harris (Qld.) Pty. Ltd. 

118-124 Stanley Street, 

South Brisbane 


Book Your 
Next 

HOLIDAY 

AT 

'Stella-maris" 


Marine Parade, Coolangatta 
First-Class Accommodation, Home 
Cooking, 300 feet Glassed-in 
Verandas, Hot and Cold 
Water, Free 
Garages 


v 

% 
% 
% 
% 

% 


Mrs. F. NASH 

Proprietress 

Phone: Tweed Heads 33 




Heavy Bearing 

CITRUS 


SPLENDIDLY 
DEVELOPED 
YOUNG 
TREES 

ORDER NOW 
All A Grade 
Trees, Strong, 
healthy and 
well rooted. 
Langbecke r * s 
Citrus Is 
known throu- 
ghout Queens- 
land as the 
finest quality, 
ensuring 
heavy bearing. 

PRICES: 

2/- ea., 22/- 
dos. *7/10/- 
per 100 
Freight ft 
packing extra. 
Also Plums, 
Peaches, Per- 
simmons, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent FRtt. 


C.LRI1CBECKER 


Rom Ml Fruit Tree Specialist 
BUNDABKRO 
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MISCELLANEOUS VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers. — 10s. to 12s. bushel. 

Pumpkins. — 4s. to 5s. bag. 

Marrows. — Is. to 4s. dozen. 

Lettuce. — 3d. to Is. 6d. dozen. 

Cabbages. — 2s. to 3s. dozen. 

Cauliflowers. — 4s. to 7s. dozen. 

Beans. — Brisbane, 4s. to 7s. sugar-bag; Sydney, 4s. to 8s. case; 
Melbourne, 4d. to 6d. lb. 

Peas. — 5s. to 9s. sugar-bag. 

Beetroot. — 3d. to 9d. bundle. 

Parsnips. — 9d. to Is. 6d. bundle. 

Carrots. — 3d. to 9d. bundle. 

Rhubarb. — Is. to Is. 6d. bundle. 

Celery, Local. — Is. to 2s. bundle. 

SOUTHERN. 

South Australian Celery. — 10s. to 15s. crate. 


MILK IN THE HOME— A CORRECTION. 

In the article “Problems of Keeping Milk in the Home,” by l)r. 
O. Kudelka, page 553, in the June issue of this Journal, an inadvertent. 


transposition of figures occurred (see page f>r>4, Q.A.J. 

, 4 tine, 1 

Following are 

1 

the corrected tables:— 

V i (j u ns for Vast t m i s< d M ill , . 

Time Atmospheric 

Examined. Tempera tun*. 

Degrees F. 

9.0 a.m. . . 70*3 

Haeteria 

Count. 

4,300 


11.0 a.m. 

70-3 

7,300 

a 

1.0 p.m. 

77-0 

19,000 

4 

3.0 p.m. 

75*0 

22,000 

r> 

55.0 p.m. 

73-.H 

122,400 

o 

5.0 pjm. 

"Refrigerator 
Temperature. 
Degrees F. 

50-0 

2,900 

No. 

1 

Figures for 
Time 

Examined. 

8.30 a.m. 

Haw Milk. 

Atmospliene 
Temperature. 
Degrees F. 

07*9 

Bacteria 

Fount. 

12,000 

2 

10.30 a.m. 

70*2 

104,000 

3 

12.30 p.m. 

71*0 

920,000 

4 

2.30 p.m. 

70*7 

1,200,000 

5 

4.30 p.m. 

09*0 

2,900,000 

6 

4.30 p.m. 

Refrigerator 
Temperature. 
Degrees F. 

50*0 

14,000 
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Sugar Levies. 

(Abbreviated Notice.) 

1940 SEASON. 

Regulations under “The Primal tj Prod liters’ Organisation and 
Marketing Acts, 1926 to 1938,” have been approved, providing for levies 
ou suppliers of eane to sugar-mills at the following rates for the season 
1940 | the figures for 1938 and 1939 are given for eomparison 
purposes) — 



No poll will be taken in respect of the General Levy of |d. per ton 
(first column) for the Queensland Cane Growers’ Council, or for the 
administrative levies by District Executives or Mill Suppliers 
Committees (second and third columns). 

In the fourth column, the levies on caue supplied to the Kalamia, 
Pioneer, Pleystowe, Maryborough, and Moreton Central Mills will be used 
in defraying the costs of employing farmers’ representatives at those 
mills for the current season. In the ease of these levies, growers may 
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petition for a poll, and the petition must be signed by at least 100 or 50 
per cent, (whichever shall be the less) of the growers who are suppliers 
of cane to the five mills concerned. 

In addition to the foregoing levies, the undermentioned Mill 
Suppliers’ Committees are empowered to make particular levies on 
growers within each of Ihe following districts, at the following rates: — 


Name of Mill 

Description of District upon 

Amount 

Supplier*’ Com- 

the Growers wherein Levies 

of Levy 

mittee. and Mill to 

will bo made and description of 

per ton 

which Cane is 

Cane upon the Growers whereof 

of Cane 

Supplied. 

Levies will be made. 

Supplied. 

Into Central 

All cane consigned on the railway 

< 1 . 

i 


by Government trucks troni 
Itooyal, Junieu, and MaruJo 
Sidings on the Dallarnil railway. 



Mount Ban pie 

Yerra-Mungar district within the 

1 

Central 

boundaries of the parishes of 
Gungaloon, Denison, Doongui, 


Maryborough 

Woocoo, and Young 

That part oi the l’ialba district 
within the boundaries of the 
parishes oi Urangan, 'Vernon, 
and Bingham, county March 

i 



Maryborough 

Maryborough district within the 
boundaries of the parishes of 
Tiimna, Maryborough, Bidwell, 

i 


EJliott, Young, and Walliebum, 
county March 


Racecourse Central 

All cane hauled over the Silent 

2 


Grove tramline 


Marian Central .. 

All cane loaded at Dow ’& Creek and 

£ 


Langdon Sidings 

Gin Gin Central . . 

All cane delivered at Morganville 

* 


Railway Station by growers in 
the Goodnight district 



Purpose-. of Levy. 


.To bo used for admin istrative pur- 
post's by Booyal branch of Isis 
Central Mill Suppliers’ Com- 
mittee. 

To be used for administrative pur- 
poses by Yeira-Muugar District, 
brandi of Mount bauple Mill 
Suppliers’ Committee. 

To be used for admin istrativo pur- 
poses by the Pialba District 
branch of Maryborough Mill 
Suppliers* Co imp it tec. 

To he used fur administrative pur- 

S )8os by Maryborough District 
randi of Maryborough Mill 
Suppliers’ Committee. 

To defray the costs of employing a 
farmers* representative of the 
section of growers concerned at 
the Racecourse Mill for the 
current season. 

To be used for insurance and weigh- 
bridge maintenance by the Dow’s 
Creek and Langdon Branch of 
the Marian Central Mill Suppliers* 
Committee. 

To defray the cost of maintaining 
a loading derrick at Morganvillc 
Railway Station by the section 
of growers concerned . 


Growers are given the opportunity of petitioning for a poll to decide 
whether or not the above levies shall be made. The pel it ion must be 
signed by at least 100 or 50 per cent, (whichever shall be the less) of the 
growers who are cane suppliers within any of the areas concerned. 

All petitions must reach the Secretary for Agriculture and Stock, 
Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, on or before the 15th 
July, 1940. 

Full particulars of these Regulations appear in the Government 
Gazette of the 13th June, 1940, or may be obtained on application to the 
managers of the various sugar-mills in Queensland or to the 
undersigned — 


R. P. M. SHORT, Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and Stock, 
Brisbane. 



PRODUCTION RECORDING. 

List of cows and heifers officially tested by officers of the Department of Agriculture and Stock which have qualified for entry 
into the Advanced Register of the Herd Books of the Australian Illawarra Shorthorn Society, the Jersey Cattle Society, an d the Ayrshire 
Cattle Society, production charts for which were compiled during the month of May, 1940 (273 days unless otherwise stated). 
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JERSEY. 

Mature Cow (Standard, 350 Lr.j. 
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Junior, 3 Years (Standard, 270 Lb.). 

Cooeeall Belle . . . . . . E. G. Rothery, Ringarooma, Archer 7,404-7 413 122 Booser of Cooeeall 

Trinity Noble Harelette J. Sinnamon and Sons, Moggill . . , 7,804-39 403 941 ; Trinity Nobly Born 

Trinity Mountain Fern . . . . . . J. Sinnamon and Sons, Moggill . 5,639*73 287-594 Trinity Royal Sovereign 
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General Notes 



Staff Changes and Appointments. 

The undermentioned inspectors under The Diseases in Stock Acts , The Slaughter- 
ing Act, and The Dairy Produce Acts, Department of Agriculture and Stock, have 
been appointed also .inspectors under The Brands Acts, as from the 15tli .June: — 
G. K. L. Clark, V. Kleinschmidt, D. H. Robot t son, W. F. Hncwin, A. H. Strohfeldt, 
E. J. Taylor. 

Constable T. IT. Widt, of Lowood, has been appointed also an inspector 
under The Brands Acts. 

A. Carpenter, 8. J. Claydon, J. N. Button, B. G. Weber, and G. Franklmm, 
relieving officers of the Btock Branch, Department of Agriculture, New South Wales, 
have boon appointed also inspectors under The Diseases in Plants Ads. 

The appointment of Mr. S. O. D. Arthur, yclarbon, as honorary protector under 
The Fauna Protection Act, has been cancelled. 

Mr. A. F. Moodie, dairy inspector, at present attached to Mackay, is to be 
attached to Hughenden. 

Mr. R. W. Bambrick, inspector of stock, at present attach od to llugheinten, is. 
to be attached to Gayndah. 

Mr. C. R. Tummon, slaughtering inspector, at present attached to Oxley Bacon 
Factory, is to bo attached to Mackay. 

Mr. 8. M. Seumer, inspector of stock, at present attached to Wandoan, is to be 
attached to Boomiooma. 

Mr. F. C. Dunn, inspector of stock, at present attached to Boondooma, is to be 
attached to Wandoan. 

Mr. T. J. Donohue has been appointed an assistant cano tester at Babinda. 

Mr. J. G. Auld, of Mary vale, Warwick, has been appointed an honorary ranger 
under The Native Plants Protection Act and honorary protector under The Fauna 
Protection Act. 

Protection of Native Plants. 

An Order in Council has been issued under “ The Native Plants Protection Act of 
1930, M declaring that all species of the native plants heliehrysum and helipterum 
(everlastings) shall be protected under the abovementioned Act throughout the 
whole State of Queensland for an unlimited period. 

Mill Suppliers' Committees and District Executives. 

The regulations jn force under the Primary Producers } Organisation and 
Marketing Acts relating to the election of mill suppliers f committees and district 
canegrowers , executives have been revised, and the regulations in their amended 
form will provide for optional preferential voting in respect of future elections of 
these committees and executives. 

Gumming Disease of Sugar Cane. 

A Proclamation has been issued under “The Sugar Experiment. Stations Acls r 
1900 to 1938 / 9 declaring portion of the Ilambledon mill area to be a quarantine 
hrea in respect of gumming disease of sugar-cane. The nature of the quarantine 
Shall be the prohibition of the removal from such area of any sugar-cane (except 
for milling purposes at the Hambledon mill) unless written permission has been 
granted by the Minister or an inspector. 

Grant to Wheat Growers. 

An Order in Council has been issued under “The Wheat Stabilisation Act of 
1938/ ? determining that the basis on which the moneys granted to the State bv 
the Commonwealth Government by way of financial assistance shall be distributed 
# shall be a payment to each wheatgrower (in addition to payments already mate) 
of 74/75ths of a penny per bushel of wheat harvested on or ‘after the 1st October, 

1938, which has been sold or delivered for sale during the year ended 30th December 

1939. 

Orders in Council issued in May and November last provided for payments of 
U. and 1 9/10d. per bushel, respectively. payments ui 
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Answers to Correspondents 



Starr Barf — A Bad Weed Pest. 

H.P. (El Arish) — 

The specimen, is Mtarr Burr (Aoantliosper mum hispulum) , a native of tropical 
America, now naturalised in North Queensland, and one of our worst 
weed pests. In some parts of North Queensland it is called Bindy-eye, 
but the uso of this name is wrong, as it belongs more correctly to a different 
plant altogether, a native of Western Queensland. So far as we know, the 
plant has not been declared a noxious weed within your Shire, and if 
you desire to have it so declared you should make a request to your local 
shire office. It has been gazetted in a number of northern shirt's. We 
have seen the plant as far south as Brisbane, but* it does not seem to gain 
a hold here as it docs in the northern parts of the State. 

The plant should succumb fairly readily to spraying with weak arsenical 
solutions, but these are poisonous to stock. 

Jar ago a Grass. 

G. B.B. (Rockhampton) — 

We were very pleased to ret eh e the specimens of Jaragua grass. They 
represent Hyparrhcnxa rufa, a nati\e of tropical Africa -and introduced 
into Brazil. The ludex Kewensis gives its distribution as tropical Africa 
and Mouth America, but we think most authorities' agree now that the 
plant is an inti eduction into the latter country, in spite of the fact that 
it is so common there, and tin* outstanding grass in Southern Brazil and 
Paraguay. It has been introduced into Queensland at odd times both 
from South America and from Africa. Of course, it is very hard to judge 
from appearances, but we should hardly think the grass as good a.s some 
of our native sorts, such as the Forest Blue Grass (Bolin toehloa 
intermedia), which it resembles somewhat in growth. 

White Spear Grass. 

A.V.B. (Brookstead) — 

The specimen is the white spear grass (J nnhda l( jdopoda ), a grass with a 
very wide distribution in Queensland on the black soil Hats, and a menace* 
in many localities. The grass belongs to the genus AnnUdo, rcpiesented 
by a number of species in Australia, mostly in Queensland, and of \ery 
poor fodder quality. The present one is perhaps the best of a bad group 
and has a certain amount of fodder \alue in its young stage's. Probably 
the only moans of controlling it would be cultivating the ground and 
sowing with a better species, such as Rhodes Grass. 

We hesitate to recommend winter grasses under Queensland conditions, but 
think you might try Vrochloa pan\eoid ( .<?. with and without ploughing. 
This grass has become very abundant on the Downs during the last few 
years, and has gained some reputation as a control of mint weed. Seed is 
not stocked by nurserymen. 

A Poisonous Plant — Cestrum Parqui. 

H. (Wilston) — 

Y our specimen is Green Oestrum, Centrum Parqui , a natixe of Chile and the 
Argentine, now a common naturalised weed in Queensland. It is abundant 
in vacant allotments in Brisbane. Tt is very poisonous to stock, and wo 
have had several cases of dairy cows having been killed by jt. It has been 
gazetted a noxious weed throughout the State. 

Hairy Indigo. 

II.8.B. ( Mundubbera) — 

The specimen is Hairy Indigo (Imligofera lnrnuta), a native of Eastern Aus- , 
tralia, but with a very wide distribution in tropical Asia and Africa. In 
Queensland it is commonly seen as a weed of old cultivation areas, but 
is not confined to such places. It is very common in the central district, 
particularly about Rockhampton, but we have had reports from there 
that stock, especially horses, are quite fond of it. Some of the indigos 
ar£ useful herbs in the mixed native pasture in Northern Queensland, but 
we are rather doubtful about the value of the present one. 
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Rural Topics 



Drought Feeding of Sheep. 

Here is the experience of a Queensland grazier who has had a lot to do with 
feeding sheep in dry times. He favours the automatic system of feeding instead 
of the old “feeding the fowls" maize method. In the last prolonged dry spell in 
his district he saved his sheep and marked 100 per cent, of lambs as a result of 
“automatic" feeding, plus, of course, sound and careful management. He fed his 
sheep from log troughs at the rate of 24 oz. a day on a variety of mixtures, 
and under the guidance of a stock nutritional adviser. Amongst the ingredients 
of the mixtures used were cottonseed meal, calphos bone meal, salt, molasses, 
barley meal, wheat meal, and meat meal. 

His belief in self -feeding by sheep in a dry time is based on these reasons — 

No mustering (you don’t knock your sheep about and run their energy off) ; 
lower labour cost; less cost for material feed; and greater improvement 
in the condition of the sheep. 

How Fruit Growers Save Soil and Water. 

Contour planting is just as effective in the orchard as in the paddock as a 
means of conserving soil moisture and preventing erosion. Experiments in hilly 
country in parts of Queensland and of New South Wales have given abundant 
proof of this fact. 

Orchardists have quiekly realised the benefits to be derived by following the 
system. Until a few years ago orchards, irrespective of location, slope of the 
land, and other features, have been planted on the square, or on some similar 
method. This had the effect of quickening the run-off of rain water and consequent 
loss of soil. If land is to retain its productivity, the soil must be maintained — 
especially that thin layer of top soil. 

Contour planting definitely prevents — or at least minimises-— loss of soil by 
erosion and ensures the retention of moisture in both soil and subsoil. In New 
South Wales, contour -planted orchards aTe the rule in all the main tableland fruit 
growing regions. Apart from new orchards planted on the contour, many growers 
have established contour banks in old orchards, realising that the conservation of 
soil is of paramount importance. As time goes on, the results from contour planting 
and contour banking will be reflected in improved health, productivity, and life 
of the fruit tree. 

More Salt for Horses. 

One occasionally hears farmers complain that their animals chew rags, sticks, 
old car batteries, and other material that may be lying around. One farmer tried 
to sue the Canadian Government because his heifer died from licking a freshly- 
painted surface. The Government officials replied that he would not have lost his 
heifer if he had kept her supplied with a mixture of salt and sterilised bonemeal. 
In all these cases, the animals are trying to supply their systems with some mineral 
substances which have not been supplied by their owners. 

It would seem that in view of the great value, low cost and ease with which . 
salt can be obtained, regular and sufficient supplies for livd stock should always be 
made available. However, the fact remains that a correct and regular ration of salt 
is often forgotten, and, unfortunately, live stock have no way of expressing their 
desires other than by manifesting some symptoms like licking freshly-painted fences, 
chewing bones, or swallowing metal odds and ends — or by decreased efficiency in 
production. 

Buring hot summer weather, working horses are frequently subject to very trying 
conditions. (One of the most frequent causes of lowness in condition ana undue 
fatigue in horses is due, primarily, to a lack of recognition of needed salt require- 
ments. norses should be allowed access to salt at all times. A very satisfactory 
idea is to keep a salt block under cover in the paddock, and, in addition, it is*i 
good thing to provide, say, a block of salt in each manger, Otherwise, a 
tablespoon full or salt may be added to the horse’s feed. Few farm animals will 
.eat too much salt if given free access to it. Only a salt-starved animal will eat more 
than it should. Often, a finicky feeder and shy drinker will show increased 
appetite when allowed free and regular access to salt. 
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SPRAYING MACHINERY 


FOR APPLYING ALL WASHES AND 
DUSTS, IMEWASH, CREOSOTE, 
AND DISINFECTANTS 

There If the Right Machine tor Every Job— -Ask 
a Friend who is Using a VERMOREL Sprayer 

No. 29— The " BLOWFINE " 

Knapsack Powder Sprayer. 

This machine is made specially for use with the 
finest ground powders and dusts. The principle 
on which the Powder Sprayer is made ensures 
absolutely even distribution of the very fine 
dusts which are now used. It is simply con- 
structed and works easily, whilst economising 
powder. 

The container holds 10 lb. of Powder. Weight 
complete, 1 5-Jr lb. 

The " BLOWF-INE " applies very fine powders, 
better and more evenly than the Rotary Fan Dust 
Guns, but for sulphur or coarse dusts, then the 
" Torpille" Knapsack Powder Sprayer (prices 
from 37s 6d ) or the Vermorel Rotary Fan Dust 
Guns (prices from 85s.) are recommended. 
Automatic Horse-drawn Powder Sprayers and 
Hand Bellows for Powder Distribution are also 
made. Prices from 8s. 6d. to £28 1 5s Prices cx 
Warehouse, London 

All Types of Sprayers Made and Stocked 
21 pints to 220 gallons. Prices from 
5s. to £202 10s. 



Price Complete, 54s., Case Free 


Cataloaucs and Hst of stockists in Queensland from — 

COOPER, PEGLER, & CO., LTD. 

29a CLIFTON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 




with a minimum of cost 


per the Australian-made 

KELLY & LEWIS 

CRUDE OIL, PETROL, OR KEROSENE ENGINES 

Here is a power unit that will not only " earn its keep," but pay 
you " tidy " dividends. 

Kelly Cr Lewis engines are backed by many years of sound 
engineering experience and stand supreme in the field of ' big 
valve " power units. Fuel tests have proved tnem most economical 
— approx. .4 pints per bh.p. per hour; while lubricating oil is as 
low as approx. ,025 pints per h p. hour Each Kelly & Lewis model 
is fitted with a special Bosch Injection Nozzle, Removable Sleeve 
and Patented Anti-chamber which contribute greatly to a simple 
and efficient method of operation. 

Ail over the State, in every setting, Kelly & Lewis engines are 
proving their ability, to do more work at less cost, Job after job. 

Send to-day for informative literature. 



AVAILABLE IN 
VERTICAL AND 
HORIZONTAL 
TYPES IN 
LARGER SIZES 


A.S.A. FARM MACHINERY Pty. Ltd. 

76 EAGLE STREET, BRISBANE 
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SEED MAIZE FOR SALE. 

ORDER EARLY. 

Specially propagated and selected seed maize will be available, as 
usual, for distribution from the Department of Agriculture and Stock for the 
coming season's sowing. Growers are requested to place their orders 
immediately in order to avoid disappointment. If necessary, the seed will be 
held in store until required by the purchaser, when it will be railed on the 
date indicated by him. 

To growers desirous of obtaining a pure and reliable strain of improved 
seed, the following varieties are being offered and represent limited stocks 
raised from selected strains of Departmental seed: — 

Yellow. — Funk's 90-Day; Star Learning; Improved Yellow Dent; Golden Beauty. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE. 

Applications for seed, with accompanying remittance (exchange added), 
should be addressed to the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and 
Stock, Brisbane. Postal address and name of Railway Station should be 
given, also date seed should be sent from Brisbane. 

Advice will be sent when seed is despatched. 

Purchasers are requested to write promptly after receipt of seed, should 
any matters require adjustment. 

Should the variety asked for be out of stock, the Department may 
substitute another variety unless the applicant indicates a desire to the 
contrary. 

Supplies of these stocks are limited, therefore applicants are advised 
to name a number of varieties in order of preference. Applicants will not be 
supplied with more than three bushels or with less than half a bushel of 
any one variety. 

PRICES. 

To enable applicants living at a distance to benefit, a flat rate of I Os. 
per bushel is being charged. This price includes all railage to the nearest 
railway station, but where steamer freight is necessary, this and any charges 
in relation thereto must be paid by the purchaser, and the cost thereof 
added to the remittance. 

DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES. 

Funk's 90-Day. — Since the introduction of this variety to Queensland 
some years ago by the Department of Agriculture, a considerable amount of 
time has been devoted each year towards reducing the growing period and 
improving the type and yield. This is now a very popular variety, and is 
proving a good yielder, as well as being a good fodder com. Yields of over 

80 bushels per acre have been attained. At present it takes slightly over 

100 days to mature. The ears are cylindrical in shape, and usually have 
sixteen to eighteen rows of very tightly packed grain. The grain is plump, 
of good depth, and slightly pointed; it has an amber- coloured base, with a 
rich yellow cap and a crease dent. 

Star Learning. — This is a fairly short-growing, medium-early variety, 
taking about four months to mature. Ears carry from sixteen to twenty rows 
of grain, are borne fairly low on the stem, and are weighty and very compact. 
The grain is of medium size and blunt-wedge shape; bright amber in colour, 
with a distinct yellow cap and a rough crease dent. It is one of the best 

of the early varieties; is very suitable for early or catch crops, a heavy 

yielder, and a very popular variety. 

Improved Yellow Dent.— A tall-growing, late-maturing variety — five to 
five and a-half months. The ears are cylindrical in shape, carrying sixteen 
to eighteen tightly packed rows. The grain is deep, wedge-shaped, of rich 
amber colour, with a yellow tip cap and rough crease dent. It is suitable 
for coastal districts and scrub lands, where there is a good rainfall. It is 
capable of giving heavy yields of grain and fodder. Special strains of this 
seed have yielded over 100 bushels per acre under field conditions. 

Golden Beauty. — This is a tall-growing, medium-late variety, four and 
a-half to five months. The ears are long, with very small core, and usually 
twelve rows of grain. The husk covering is good. The grain is flat, of 
medium depth, with slightly rounded shoulders; bright amber in colour, with 
cream-coloured cap and long crease dent. It has a very high shelling 
percentage, is a very hardy variety, and a splendid yielder. It is also a 
good rodder com. 
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Farm Notes 



AUGUST. 

A UGUST is normally a dry month throughout the State, but where good soil 
moisture exists the ruining of warmer weather will cause an increase in weed 
growth, necessitating the use of cultivators in growing crops and the land being 
prepared fur maize, cotton, sorghums, and other crops. 

Well worked land having reserves of subsoil moisture is essential for satisfactory 
subsequent growth, as spring-sown crops often have to withstand moderately dry 
conditions until the occurrence of early summer storms. 

In coastal districts where frost is not liable to occur, early sowings of maize, 
sorghums, millets, sudan grass, pumpkins, and melons may bo made. Arrowroot, 
artichokes, and sweel potatoes also may be planted, but unless ample soil moisture 
ik present, there is little to be gained by very early sowings before the soil is 
sufficiently warm, as later-established areas will often make rapid growth, ©quailing 
or excelling that of earlier sowings. 

Potato planting will be commencing in the Downs, South Burnett, and other 
areas away from the coast, where July plantings arc likely to be affected by frost, 
the bulk of the spring crop being established during July and August. 

Potatoes thrive in thoroughly prepared virgin soils, more especially deep, 
friable well-drained alluvial loams and scrub soils, which indicates that the mainten- 
ance of a supply of humus in the soil is essential for profitable yields. 

Seed potatoes for this crop are usually obtained from the {Southern States, 
whore certified seed true to varietal type is now available, but, to prevent secd-borno 
disease, all seed should be treated either by the hot formalin or corrosive sublimate 
methods, full particulars of which are obtainable from the Department. Whole 
sots are preferable, but cut sets may be used for the spring planting, dusting the 
•cut surfaces with wood ashes or slaked lime shortly after cutting. 

Dairy farmers in many districts wall now lie utilising early sown winter fodder 
crops to maintain production, and where crops are grazed, temporary subdivision 
will prove valuable in conserving growth and providing fresh pastures at frequent 
intervals. 

On the Downs the grazing of wheat a reps, intended ultimately for grain, should 
have ceased by late July, otherwise probable yields aie likely to be considerably 
reduced. 



QUEENSLAND SHOW DATES FOR 1940. 

The Queensland Chamber of Agricultural Societies has issued the following list 
of show dates for 1940: — 



JULY. 

AUGUST. 


Ayr . . 

12tli and 13th 

Home Hill . . 

2nd and 3rd 

Rosewood 

12th and 13th 

Pine Rivers , 

2nd and 3rd 

Cleveland 

12th and 13th 

Royal National, Brisbane 

12th to 17th 

Townsville ... 

. 16th to 38th 

SEPTEMBER. 

Maleny , 

3 8th and 39th 

Imbil 

6th and 7th 

Charters Towers 

29th to 31st 

Canungra 

7th 

Oatton 

23rd to 25th 

Pomona 

13th and 14th 

Innisfail . . 

25th, 26tli, and 27th 

Rocklea 

14th 

Caboolture 

26th and 27th 

Malanda Show 

18th and 19th 

Atherton Show 
Crow's Nest 

. . 30th and 31st 
. . 31st and 1st August 

Beenleigh 

Ithaca 

20th and 21st 
28th 

Maleny Show . . 

abandoned for 3940 

OCTOBER. 

Warwick Rodeo . 

5th and 7tb 
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Orchard Notes 



AUGUST. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

Last mon,th’s notes are repeated . 

C ITB1J8 fruits, with the exception of the late-ripening varieties, will haw been 
harvested by now, and cultural operations should be receiving attention. 

Trees which show indications of impaired vigour will require a somewhat heavy 
pruning both in respect to thinning and shortening the branches. Where the trees 
are vigorous and healthy a light pruning only will he necessary, except in the case 
of the (lien Ketreat mandarin. The densely-growing habit of this variety leads to- 
a profusion of weak shoots, which, if allowed to develop, will cause overbearing with 
resultant small and inferior fruit at an early age. 

Where trees show signs of failing, look for collar rot at or near ground level. 
The roots should be examined for disease, and in the North Coast districts for the 
citrus Toot bark channelled A light application of paradiehlorobenzene buried a few 
inches deep in circular drills around the tree and with the surface stamped firmly has 
been recommended 1’or controlling this pesi. The distance between the circular 
drills should be not more than 18 inches, and care should be taken to prevent the 
crystals of paradiehlorobenzene from coming into contact with the roots. It, may be 
necessary to repeat the application after an interval of three or four weeks. 

Where it is necessary to control brown spot of the Emperor of Canton mandarin, 
black spot, melanose, and scab, the fungicide should be applied at the correct time. 
The control measures recommended are — 

For Brown Spot. 

Home-made cuprous oxide mixture (3-80) — 

(1) At $ to £ petal fall (i.e., as soon as the majority of the fruit has set) 

(2) Two months later. 

(3) Tn late February.* 

For Black Spot. 

Home-made cuprous oxide mixture (3 80) — 

(1) At -h to 3 petal fall. 

(2) Two months later. 

For Melanose and/or Scab. 

Homo-made cuprous oxide mixture (3 80) * 

(1) At i to f petal fall. 

Certain applications of these copper sprays may be combined with various 
insecticides and -mixtures to correct mineral deficiencies, such as zinc. Information 
regarding these mixtures can be obtained from this Department. 

Where for any reason healthy trees of vigorous constitution are unprofitable, 
they may be headed back — in fact, have the whole of the top removed — leaving a few 
selected arms. All other branches should bo cut away at their source of origin. 
The three or four remaining arms, of which lengths will vary from 2 to 4 feet, will 
form the future framework of the tree. Caro must be taken to cover the whole 
of the exposed bark with a suitable coating of whitewash to prevent sunburn. The 
numerous shoots which will grow from main arms should be suitably reduced, leaving 
from two to four on each arm. Under favourable conditions, these will be in a fit 
condition to receive selected buds from desirable trees by the following autumn. It is 
desirable that when shoots intended for budding have attained a length of from <|,to 9 
inches, their terminals should be nipped off in order to stiffen their growth and 
guard against the possibility of damage by strong winds. 

Fertilizing should be finished as early as possible, the mixture for the spring 
application being high in readily available nitrogen. Ploughing should then be 
. completed, the depth being regulated by local conditions and the nature Of the 
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original preparation of the land. After the ploughing, the land should be worked 
down to a nne state of tilth. On hillside orchards, attention should be given to the 
control of possible storm waters. Cultivation should bo so arranged as to form 
shallow drains or banks along the tree rows and across the heaviest slope, leading 
into suitable side drains which may be grassed to prevent erosion. 

The planting of trees may be continued and, with the exception of custard 
apples, expedited. The attention of citrus growers should be confined to varieties 
suited to their local conditions. 

The pruning of grape vines should be completed, and where cuttings for planting 
are required these should be selected, trimmed, and heeled-in in slightly dry soil. 
Canes intended for cuttings should not be allowed to lie about and dry out, but 
should be treated the day they are severed from the plant. Cuttings are frequently 
made too long. Erom 10 to 112 inches is a suitable length which allows for insertion 
in the soil ao as to permit of the top bud, with a short section of the internode, 
protruding above the surface. 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

A LL pruning other than that applied to peaches and varieties whieh are late in 
coming into growth should be finished this month, and the planting of young 
trees, if not already done, should no longer be delayed. Early planting is preferred, 
the sooner after the fall of leaves the better. When there are indications of the 
swelling of the buds, the time is opportune for working over unprofitable trees, 
where the stock is reasonably vigorous. Strap grafting, as advised by the local field 
officers, is the most, satisfactory method of top-working deciduous trees. 

The pruning of vines should be postponed as long as circumstances permit, 
and these can only be gauged on actual observation as they arc subject to much 
variation. 

The usual winter working of the land is essential for the retention of moisture 
and aeration of the soil, but in shallow soils in which many orchards are planted, 
deep working is most detrimental. The matter of seedling stocks for apples and 
the inferior plants frequently received from 8 on them nurseries prompts a query as 
to how many seeds have been stratified for spring planting, and whether any effort 
is lnung made towards raising a local supply of nursery stock. 


HOW THE FARMER FEEDS THE ARMY. 

Many thousands of young Queenslanders have gone into camp for an extended 
period of military training, and everyone has brought with him a very healthy 
appetite. Any good cook will tell you that the most direct route to a man’s heart 
is through his “tummy. M As laid down by Napoleon, an army marches on its 
stomach; in other words, success for the soldier comes from being well fed. 

The Diggers of to-day have the advantage of all the Teccnt discoveries of 
those whose job it is to make a scientific study of food values. 

In each of the camps, standard menus have been arranged according to the 
foods available in seasonable supply. Included in every bill of fare are eggs, 
bacon, many kinds of vegetables, beef, mutton, fruit, cheese, milk, and butter. 
Apples, oranges, lettuce, tomatoes, and beetroot for cold salads are supplied 
regularly to every mess. Butter is on the mess tables at two meals every day. 
Selected men have been trained as cooks, and a chief instructor in cooking is 
attached to each camp. 

It will be comforting, too, to the relatives and friends of the young soldiers 
to know that the camps are now equipped with cold storage for perishable foods, 
and no effort is beiug Bpared to feed the men well and safeguard their health in 
every possible way. 

Going through the menu for each meal in camp it will be observed how much 
our potential defenders depend on the farm for their all-round efficiency. 

In Queensland, no less than in the Old Country, our success in the war depends 
on the industry of our primary producers, and although the plough is the accepted 
symbol of the peace for which we are striving, it also is, paradoxically, one of our 
most powerful weapons of war. 
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Maternal and Child Welfare. 


Under this heading is issued each month an article , supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Health and Home Affairs Maternal and Child Welfare Service , dealing 
with the welfare and care of mother and child . 


CLOTHES AND SHOES FOR THE OLDER CHILD. 

TN our article last month we talked about clothing the youngest member 

of the family -this month we shall give some consideration to 
suitable clothing for the just-as-important older brother or sister. Many 
of the clothes worn in childhood may delight the eye, but they are not 
always simple and practical enough to be comfortable, and they some- 
times ignore the fact that the main purpose of clothing is to keep the 
body warm. 

The toddler should be dressed in loose, light, comfortably-fitting 
garments without elasties or tapes, and they should allow for complete 
freedom of movement. Clothing which is too heavy will tend to limit 
movement and make the child easily tired, so even winter clothing 
should be light in weight. Toddlers’ clothes should hang from the 
shoulders and be easy to put on and take off, so that the child may learn 
to undress himself. This he should be taught to do by the time he is 
four years of age. Children like doing things for themselves, and so 
buttons and other fastenings should not be too difficult for tiny fingers 
to deal with. The clothes should be simple to wash and iron, because 
with a happy healthy child they may have to be changed several times 
a day. They should not be expensive, because then mother will “fuss-*’ 
over them, and so limit the child’s activities and worry him unneces- 
sarily. It is no use supplying expensive clothes for a small person who, 
we hope, will grow normally and very soon grow right out of them. 
And while on this business of growing, do not forget to provide extra 
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width and length for the child's filling out. Plenty of room should be 
allowed at the armholes so that he may use his arms freely, and planty 
of room in the fork of small trousers or panties. It is not uncommon 
to see small children, particularly boys, who suffer from irritation and 
soreness because their rompers or trousers are so short in the leg and 
hitched up so tightly round the waist that the seams rub them in the 
fork. 

Stockings should be made of wool as a rule and should have square 
toes and fit easily. In summer they can be quite short, but in winter it 
is better to have them long enough to pull up to the knees. It is a 
very foolish practice, and one frequently observed, that a mother muffles 
up a small child's body in winter in heavy overcoat and scarf, but has 
skirts or knickers so short, and cotton socks so brief, that the whole 
of the child's legs are bare, cold, and blue. Leggings or gaiters can be 
worn in winter when the weather is really cold or wet. 

Making Clothes for Toddlers. 

Overcoats . — These must be light in weight, porous, warm, and 
washable in all eases. They should be double breasted to allow of 
letting out later, and fur and other trimmings should be avoided. 
Armholes should be large and well cut. An inverted pleat at the back 
or a Hared skirt allows room for movement and sitting. 

Dresses for Toddlers and Little Girls. 

Materials: 

For cold weather. — Viyeila, wool, voile, or any other good woollen, 
wool and cotton, or wool and silk material. 

For hot w( ather , . — Washing cottons, silk, or artificial silk. 

The dresses should have good turnings for lengthening the skirt 
and bodice, and also at the side seams and sleeve seams. Avoid tight 
armholes and wrist hands. Necks should he fitted carefully, and should 
never have draw strings, and elastic should never be used to hold up 
a puffed sleeve. Short magyar sleeves cut in one with the bodice are 
cool and comfortable, and epaulette sleeves are suitable for muslin or 
other light material. Warm dresses should have long sleeves gathered 
into wristbands. Button and buttonholes make the best fastenings. 

Knickers for Little Girls. 

These are often made to match the dresses, although artificial silk 
stockinette in summer and silk and wool stockinette in winter are 
also recommended. Pure wool stockinette tends to thicken with washing 
and is unnecessarily warm. The back of the knickers must be cut longer 
and slightly wider than the front to allow ample room for bending and 
sitting. Avoid elastic at waist and knees. It is not necessary for a 
knicker waist to be tight enough to hold the garment in place. The 
knickers should be attached to a liberty bodice by means of buttons and 
buttonholes. 

Liberty Bodice. 

Aertex cellular cotton is an ideal material for a liberty bodice, as 
it is porous and easily washed. Avoid heavy calico. Double material 
is unnecessary. The bodice should fit the child's figure loosely and 
should extend well below the waist. Stitch bands of wide tape along 
the whole length to take the strain at all points where garments are 
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buttoned on to it. It is most important that there should be two seta 
of knicker buttons on the bodice, the one above the other, so that the 
length may be adjusted for use with knickers which vary in size. 

(To be continued next month.) 

You may obtain information on all matters concerning infant and 
child welfare by visiljng the nearest Maternal and Child Welfare Centre 
(Baby Clinic), or by writing to the Sister in Charge, or by communicat- 
ing direct with the Maternal and Child Welfare Centre (Baby Clinic), 
Alfred street, Fortitude Valley, N.l, Brisbane. 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

FOR WINTER MENUS. 

Apricot Short-cake. 

8ift 2 level eujis plain Hour, 4 level teaspoons baking powder, i lewl teaspoon 
salt, and 2 level tablespoons castor sugar. Beat 1 egg and add to } cup milk* 
Bub level tablespoons butter into dry ingredients and form into a soft dough 
with the milk. Divide mixture into two equal parts. Press one part into a well- 
greased and floured sandwich tin. Spread with butter, then cover with the remaining 
dough, which must be rolled out smoothly to tit the tin. Bake in a hot oven for 
about twenty-live minutes. While still hot, split through the middle and spread with 
apricot jam, to which is added 1 tablespoon whipped cream and a few finely-chopped 
almonds, .loin together and sprinkle well with icing sugar. 

Raspberry Muffins. 

Sift together 1^ level cups plain flour, 2-} level teaspoons baking powder, 1 level 
teaspoon salt; add i cup sugar. Beat 1 egg well, add 1 cup milk and ii level 
tablespoons butter (melted), mix lightly and place a little in a well-greased and 
floured patty or small muffin pan, add 1 teaspoon raspberry jam, then place another 
spoonful of mixture on top. <Bake in a hot oven for about twenty minutes. 

Jam Rollettes. 

Sift 2 cups flour, 4 level teaspoons baking powder, a good pinch salt. Rub in 
2 level tablespoons butter, add 1 tablespoon sugar. Beat 1 egg well, add J cup 
milk, and then add it to dry ingredients, forming it into a soft dough. Flatten 
out to about £ inch thick; spread with jam, roll up, and cut off pieces about 1 inch 
thick. Place in well-greased and floured patty pans and bake in a hot oven for 
about fifteen minutes. Dust with icing sugar and serve with boiled custard. 

Baked Jam Roll. 

Sift 8 oz. flour, 1 level teaspoon baking powder, and a pinch salt together; 
rub in 5 02 . butter until mixture looks like fine breadcrumbs. Form into a firm 
dough with about i cup water. Boll out and spread with jam, roll u<p and place 
in a well-greased loaf tin and bake in a moderate oven for about forty-five minutes* 

Baked or Steamed Jam Sponge. 

Place 2 tablespoons jam in a well-greased basin for boiling or a round cake- 
tin for baking. Sift level cups plain flour, 1J level teaspoons baking powder, 
| teaspoon salt, and i cup castor sugar. Boat 1 egg well and add £ cup milk, a 
little essence to taste. Add this to flour, boating well all the time. Melt i cup 
butter, add to mixture, and beat until creamy. Pour into prepared moulds and 
bake in a moderate oven for about forty-five minutes or steam for one houT. 

Steamed Jem Roil. 

Chop 4 oz. suet finely; sift 8 oz. flour with U teaspoons baking powder fnd a 

f ood pinch salt. Add 1 tablespoon fine white soft breadcrumbs and prepared suet, 
’orm into ft firm dough with a little water or milk. Knead a very little. Boll out 
and spread with apricot jam, sprinkle with a few chopped walnuts or coconut. 
Boll up and place in a greased nut loaf tin. Cover with greased paper and steam 
for one and a -half hours. Turn out and serve with a light cream sauce. 
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rainfall in the agricultural districts. 

TabIiS showing the average Rainfall fob the Momns of Mat in the agricultural 
Districts, together with Total Rainfall during 1940 and 1939, for comparison. 


average I Total 
Rainfall. Rainfall. 


Division* and 
Stations. 


North Coast. 

Atherton . . 
Calms 
Cardwell . . 

Cooktown 

Herberton 
Ingham 
Inntefail . . 
Moseman Mill 
Townsville 


Central Coast. 


liackay P.O. 
Mackay Sugar Ex- 
periment Station 
Proserpine 
St. Lawrence 

South Coast. 


Biggenden 

Bundaberg 

Brisbane . . 

Caboolture 

Ckilders . . 

Crohamhurst 

W«k 


No. of « 

““ y - y ^ B ’ ; iSK m5: 

cords. I 


Divisions and 
Stations. 


2*24 39 

4*47 58 

3-58 68 

2- 77 64 

1*70 64 

3- 70 48 

12-37 69 

3-67 27 


In. In. Bouth Coast-contd. 


Gatton College . 
Gayndah . . 
Gympie 
Kilkivan . . 
Maryborough 
Nambour . . 
Nanango . . 
Rockhampton 
Woodford 

Central Highlands . 


3-56 2-60 

2*38 2-63 

3- 44 1-65 

0*99 1-04 

2*35 0*80 

4- 00 2*43 

7*51 1133 
2*28 0*96 

0*16 0*45 


106 

63 

0*28 

1*25 

69 

0*79 

0-76 

58 

0*29 

3*82 

69 

2*05 

3*41 

43 

118 

4*20 

37 

2*82 

1*74 

69 

0*34 

1-76 

41 

| 0*41 

2*61 

67 

0*73 

2-80 

88 

I 0-71 

2-98 

53 

. 137 

2*14 

45 

0 19 

6-06 

47 

2 21 

2*03 

53 

1*32 


Clermont 
G indie 
Springsure 

Darling Downs. 

; Dalby 
Emu Vale 
Hermitage 
Jimbour . . 

1 Miles 
Stanthorpe 
Toowoomba 
Warwick . . 


Bungeworgorai 

Roma 


Average 

Rainfall. 

No. of 
May. years* 
re- 
cords. 

Tc 

Rais 

May, 

1940. 

In. 


In. 

1*58 

41 

0*86 

1-56 

69 

0-61 

2*82 

70 

1*20 

1-84 

61 

1*35 

2*99 

69 

1*32 

5*10 

44 

3*18 

1-52 

68 

1-78 

1*60 

69 

0-81 

3*02 

53 

0*90 

1*29 

69 

0*27 

0*91 

41 


1-23 

71 

0-58 

! 

1*27 

70 

2*80 

1*13 

44 

0*76 

1-18 

33 


1*10 

62 

3-79 

1*51 

65 

0*72 

1*78 

67 

0*55 

2*17 

68 

1*74 

1-49 

76 

1 0*97 

1 

0*95 

26 

! 

1 

1*43 

66 

] 0*65 


A. 8. RICHARDS, Divisional Meteorologist. 

CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE — MAY, 1940. 

Compiled from Telegraphic Reports. 


Shade Temperature. 


Districts and Stations. 


m 


Wet 

Total. Days. 


Max. Min. Max. Date. Min. Date. 


Coastal . 
Cooktown 
Herberton 
Rockhampton . . 
Brisbane 

Darling Downs. 
Dalby . . 
-Stanthorpe 
Toowoomba 

Mid-Interior . 
Georgetown 

Longreaoh 

Mitchell 

^ . Western. 
Burketown 
GouUa . . 

Tbargomindah 


In. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 


Deg. 


Points. 


29*95 

81 

71 

84 

12 

65 

22 

■ 99 : 

10 


72 

56 

79 

13, 15 ! 

36 

23 

235 ] 

11 

30* io 

79 

58 

86 

1 

49 

23 

; 31 j 

7 

30*16 

73 

55 

82 

1 | 

49 

19 

71 , 

6 

30*18 

72 

45 

79 

5 ' 

34 

19 

i 

1 280 j 

6 

, , 

65 , 

38 

71 

17 

25 

19, 26 

1 65 

3 

*’ 

66 

48 ! 

72 

17 

43 

19 

! 174 1 

l i 

5 

29*99 

87 j 

57 j 

] 91 

i 1, 3, 4, 

45 

22 

j i i 

1 





15 



1 i 


30*10 

80 

49 

! 86 

4 

41 

22 

3 

1 


91 17 49 22 

84 7,8,28,! 44 14,22, 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by A. C. EGLINTON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
AND MOON RISE. 


AT WARWICK. 


MOONRISE. 



July, 

August, 

July, 

Aug., 


1940 

1940. 

1940. 

1940. 


Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises 

j Sets. 

Rises. 

Rises. 






a.m. 

a.m. 

1 

6 44 

5*8 

0*33 

5*24 

2*23 

3*48 

2 

644 

5*9 

0*33 

6*25 

3*17 

4*41 

3 

6*44 

6*9 

6 33 

6*25 

4*12 

5*33 

4 

, 0'44 

6*9 

0*32 

5*25 

5*7 

6*22 

5 

, 6*44 

6*30 

0*31 

5 25 

6*2 

7*0 

6 

6*43 

6*10 

0 30 

6*20 

0*54 

7*54 

7 

6*43 

610 

6 30 

5*20 

7*43 

H 38 

8 

, 6*43 

631 

0*29 

5*26 

8*31 

9 21 

0 

0*43 

6*12 

0 28 

5 20 

9*14 

10 5 

10 

0*42 

6*12 

0.27 

6*27 

9*54 

10*50 

11 

6*42 

6*12 

6 27 

5 28 

10*39 

11*37 







p.m. 

12 

6*42 

5*13 

0*26 

5*29 

11*22 

12 27 





p.m. 


18 

6*41 

6*13 

6-24 

5*29 

12*5 

1*19 

14 

6*41 

5*14 

0*23 

5*30 

12*51 

2-13 

16 ' 

0*41 

6*14 

0*23 

5*30 

1*39 

3*8 

16 

6*41 

5*15 

0*22 

6*31 

2 30 

4*2 

17 

6*40 

f>*Jf» 

0*21 

6 32 

3*23 

4*50 

18 

. 0*40 

5*15 

0.20 

5 32 

4*18 

5*49 

19 

6*40 

5*16 

6*19 

6*32 

5*14 

0*41 

20 

6*40 

6*17 

6*18 

6*33 

0 9 

7 33 

21 

6*39 

6*18 

0*17 

6*33 

7*3 

8*23 

22 

6*38 

t>*18 

017 

5*34 

7’5G 

9*14 

28 

, 6*38 

5*19 

0*10 

5*34 

8*48 

10*5 

24 

, 0*38 

5*19 

6-15 

6*34 

9*39 

30*57 

26 

! 0*38 

6*20 

0-14 

6*34 

10*30 

11*49 

26 i 

1 0*37 

6*20 

0*13 

5-35 

11*22 


27 ! 

0*37 

6*20 

0*12 

5*30 


12 42 






a.in. 

a.m. 

28 | 

0*36 

6*21 

011 

6*37 

12*14 

1*35 

29 i 

0*36 

6*22 

0*10 

5*37 

1*0 

2*28 

80 

6-86 

5*22 

0*8 

5*37 

2.0 

3*10 

31 { 

0*34 

5*23 

6*7 

6*38 

2*54 

4*9 


Phases of the Moon, Occupations, fire. 

5th July. • New Moon 9 28 p.m. 

12th „ j) First Quarter 4 35 p.m. 

19th „ O Full Moon 7 55 p.m. 

27th „ <c Last Quarter 9 29 p.m. 

Perigee, 10th July, at 5.0 a.m. 

Apogee, 25th July, at 3.0 p.m. 

Toward the end of May Venus (the Evening 
Star) shone with exceeding lustre. Now the 
brilliant planet is getting rather too far into 
the bright twilight to be well seen, but it is 
interesting in a telescope as it appears as a 
beautiful crescent. Our sister world is passing 
in between us and the sun ,* therefore, the* sun 
shines chiefly on the other side, leaving only 
a slender crescent Bun-lit visible from planet 
earth. This crescent will grow more slender 
until Venus Is lost in the sunset glow. On 
26t,h June Venus will pass nearly between the 
earth a..d the sun. We shall then be at our 
nearest to the earth’s twin sister planet, which 
will be only about 27,000,000 miles away. Were 
we native to that brilliant world “We should 
see the globe we groan in, fairest of the 
evening stars.” From Venus the earth would 
appear a splendid object, very much larger 
than Venus ever appears to us, as the whole 
earth would be illumined by the t>un, whereas, 
when Venus is at its nearest to ub, she is 
quite invisible as the night side only is 
presented this way. After Venus has passed 
the sun, she will, of course, soon appear on 
the other side, and we shall have Venus as 
the Morning Star, rapidly becoming very 
brilliant. 

Jupiter is the bright “star” rising a li;,le 
before dawn and may be seen near the dyt»t£ 
moon on 3rd June. 

Midwinter will occur when the sun reaches 
his farthest north during the first hour of 22nd 
June. Alter that date, very gradually at fis 
he will begin to move southward to bring Ur- 
the summer. 

The sun is a little out of the centre of the 
almost circular path the earth makes around 
him Therefore, at one time of the year we 
are farther from him than at any other. On 
4th /July this will occur and then we shall bo 
94,500,000 miles from the great power station 
from whence the earth draws all her energy. 
This great distance, which is more than a 
million and a-half miles greater than the 
average, does not cause the cold of winter, for 
in the northern hemisphere it is mid-summer 


4th Aug. 0 New Moon 6 9 a.m. 
10th „ )' First Quarter 10 0 p.m. 

18th „ O Full Moon 9 2 a.m. 

25th „ <T Last Quarter 1 33 p.m* 

Tcrigee, 6th August, at 1.0 p.m. 
Apogee, 22nd August, at 8.0 a.m. 


For places weBt of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S , 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick ; at Goondiwindt, add 8 minutes ; at St. George, 14 minutes ; 
Ut Cunnamulla, 25 minutes ; at Thargomindah, 33 minutes ; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights tor each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be In the first qtiarter and when full, in the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through tht night : 
When at the first quarter the moon rlseB somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and 
it Is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
It rises, and when in the last quarter It will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

TAU the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
reproduced without acknowledgment.] 



ANNUAL HATES OF SUBSCRIPTION.— Farmers, Graziers, Horticulturists, and Schools of 
Arts, Ofia Shilling, members of Agricultural Societies, Five Shillings, Including postage. General 
Public, Ten Shillings, including postage. 



Event and Comment 

National Cotton Needt. 

TN the course of a recent statement to the Press, the Minister for 
1 Agriculture and Stock, Hon. Frank "W. Bulcoek, said that a very sub- 
stantial increase in the production of Queensland cotton was required 
during the coming season. 

The Minister pointed out that Australian consumption of raw 
cotton had increased so rapidly during the last two years that Queens- 
land’s production of cotton had been greatly exceeded. It had not only 
been an economic loss to this State that sufficient cotton had not been 
produced, but a serious drain on sterling exchange was now occurring 
through the necessity of having to purchase considerable quantities of 
cotton from non-sterling countries. 

Mr. Bulcock stressed the fact that Queensland could grow cotton 
with most of the qualities of imported cotton, and it was therefore 
of national importance that all farmers who had suitable land should 
plant as large an acreage as they could properly cultivate. He added 
that the Queensland Government was seized with the necessity of 
increasing cotton production in this State and had embarked on a 
programme which aimed at stimulating the growing of cotton under 
conditions of supplementary irrigation facilities and the improvement 
of the average acreage yield. 
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As part of the programme covering cotton growing under irrigation, 
an officer trained in soil investigation in the irrigated areas of the 
southern States of Australia had been seconded from the Soils Division 
of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, to inquire into 
the suitability of the soils in areas proposed for growing cotton under 
irrigation in Queensland. 

It was l>elieved, Mr. Bulcock continued, that an appreciable acreage 
of cotton could be grown under irrigation by the use of individual 
pumping plants established on farms where ample supplies of either 
surface or underground waters are available. The Queensland Cotton 
Board had financed the installation of a few irrigation plants of this 
type during the last two seasons and encouraging results had been 
obtained. 

The Government proposed, therefore, to investigate fully the merits 
of this system of cotton growing, and the Department of Irrigation and 
Water Supply had therefore developed a supply of underground water 
at the Biloela Research Station, in the Callide Valley, where a compre- 
hensive programme of investigational work would be conducted by an 
officer especially appointed for this purpose. 

The possibility of developing further supplies of underground water 
in the Callide Valley was now being explored by the Department of 
Irrigation, Water Supply and Sewerage, with the object of establishing 
demonstrational areas of cotton grown with supplementary irrigation 
under the supervision of officers of the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock. Complementary to these demonstrations, a series of experiments 
and demonstrations in the irrigation of cotton with surface water — 
such as streams or large lagoons — and in the northern districts, where 
water is easily obtainable at shallow’ depths in the alluvial deltas of 
rivers, had been planned. 

Such a comprehensive programme, Mr. Bulcock thought, would 
provide sufficient data within a few’ seasons to determine the most 
efficient and economical method of growing cotton under irrigation. 
With such information available, the Government could then proceed 
with the development of the most practicable facilities for the extensive 
growing of cotton under irrigation. 

Referring to the possibilities of growing cotton successfully without 
irrigation, Mr. Bulcock stated that the results which had been obtained 
by his Department from investigations related to growing cotton under 
rainfall conditions only, if practised in all of the areas of rain-grown 
cotton, would markedly increase the average acreage yield of cotton in 
this State. An increase in the extension activities of the department had 
therefore been planned. Obviously it would be impracticable to come 
in personal contact with all farmers who might be interested in growing 
cotton and it was stressed that farmers desiring detailed information 
should get in touch with the nearest agricultural officer. Qualified 
officers to advise on cotton growing are located — care of the Department 
of Agriculture and Stock — at Ayr, Mackay, Rockhampton, Biloela, 
Bundaberg, Monto, Gayndah, Kingaroy, Brisbane, and Bungeworgorai 
State Reserve, near Roma. 

Mr. Bulcock mentioned that one of the outstanding results which 
had been obtained in the investigations by his Department had been the 
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demonstration of the benefits to be derived from a cotton-grass land 
rotational practice. Over a series of years and under a wide range of 
seasonal conditions, it had been demonstrated that cotton crops grown 
on cultivations in the first, second and possibly third year after the 
ploughing of old established grassland could usually be relied on to 
outyield crops grown on old cultivations of similar types of soil. Ju 
many instances, gains amounting to as much as 50 and even 100 per 
cent, had been realised. 

Fanners intending to grow cotton, added the Minister, were, there- 
fore, urged to plough up grassland for cotton cultivation if at all prac- 
ticable. Farmers who engaged in dairying m the coastal areas around 
Rockhampton, in the Wowan district, Uallidc Valley, Upper, Central, 
South, and coastal sections of the Burnett, .Brisbane Valley, the Fassi- 
fern, Lockver, and along the southern slopes of the Main Dividing Range 
north and west of Toowoomba, should, he said, give careful consideration 
to this aspect of cotton growing. In all of these districts there were 
many fauns on soils highly suitable for cotton production, which had 
an old pasture that was contributing lit t It* feed for the dairy herd and 
contained weed growth which often caused milk taint. By ploughing 
these old eat on -out pastures and planting them to cotton and sowing 
fresh pastures on some of the old cultivations, tin* farmer would hot 
only aid in the national effort by growing cotton, but would improve the 
quantity and quality of his cream through grazing his herd on tin* newer 
1 >ast u res. 

The Minister added that the Commonwealth (iovernmeui had 
announced the new* schedule of bounty payments for a period of the 
years as from 1st December, 1940. This provided the opportunity for 
Queensland to develop cotton growing on a scale that would he com- 
mensurate with the Australian requirements for raw r cotton. It was 
particularly necessary, he emphasised, that under war conditions this 
lx* done, and farmers in the established cotton-growing districts should 
therefore make every effort to produce cotton on an efficient bads. B\ 
so doing, the value of cotton in the cropping rotations would he so 
thoroughly demonstrated that the cotton growing industry would lx* 
permanently established as a profitable rural enterprise. 


Food for Britain. 

'T'HERE is every comfort in the reflection these days that every pre- 
caution is being taken to ensure the command of the seas. So far 
as the feeding of the people is concerned, the lessons of the last war 
are being applied skilfully and effectively. The Navy sees that tin* sea 
routes to Britain are kept open, a Aviso rationing policy is preventing 
waste — and these two factors are averting high living costs. In the 
meantime, foodstuffs are flowuug into the British Isles with almost 
uninterrupted regularity. Protected by the might of the Navy, Aus- 
tralia and the other Dominnons can, if necessary, keep British pantries 
full of essential commodities. After all, it is the food supply of a nation 
that is a vital factor in war time, and tin* food supply of Britain is in 
safe keeping. 
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The Pineapple Soils of the Jtembour, 
Woombye ai)d Palmwoods Districts. 

L. G. VALLANCE, M.Sc.. Assistant Besearch Officer, and H. L. WOOD, B.Sc., 
Assistant to Besearch Officer. 
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I.— GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE AREA. 

Location and Area. 

T'HE area surveyed consists of approximately 2,200 acres in the 
1 Nambour, Woombye, and Palmwoods districts. These districts are 
located in the parishes of Maroochy and Mooloolah, county of Canning, 
south-eastern Queensland. The town of Nambour, which is the main 
centre, is situated on the North Coast Railway, 65 miles north of 
Brisbane. The smaller townships pf Woombye and Palmwoods are 
respectively 3 miles and 5 miles soijth of Nambour, and both are also 
on the railway. Many portions of /he area are within 10 miles of the 
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and Palmwoods above sea-level are 52, 68, and 92 feet. The reference 
point for the parish — Lat 26° 40' S., Long. 153° 00' B. — is some 2 miles 
east of Woombye. 

Topography. 

The country is drained in the north by Petrie Creek, and in the 
west by Coe’s Creek, which is itself a tributary of Petrie Creek. 
Woombye and the surrounding district is drained by Paynter Creek. 
This watercourse extends south to Palmwoods on the western side of the 
railway line and more or less parallel to it. The country is hilly, 
particularly in the Coe ’s Creek and Rosemount districts, which form the 
western and eastern flanks. South of Woombye the area which extends 
towards Palmwoods is characterised by the more gentle topography 
associated with the dark brown-red-brown soils. 

In general, the dominating topographical features are the frequent 
ridged. These rise some 200 to 300 feet above sea-level and arc 1 to 2 
miles in length. They may be somewhat abrupt, but are usually long 
ridge slopes admirably suited for cultivation. 

Geology. 

Although it is flanked on the west by the basaltic uplands of the 
Blackall Range, igneous rocks of material importance do not occur in 
the area surveyed. Some minor intrusions were observed between 
Nambour and Rosemount. 

The country rock of the area is a Mesozoic sedimentary series. This 
underlies both the dark brown-red-brown and the grey-brown soil 
groups. Coarse sandstones are of frequent occurrence, but there is a 
rather wide variation lithologically. Sometimes the structure is loose 
and incoherent, but quite often there is a considerable degree of com- 
paction and cementation. These harder phases are usually ferruginous. 
Throughout the whole series, the joint planes and cracks are infilled 
with material rich in iron and silica which is much more resistant to 
weathering than the original rock. Soft greyish-white shales occur in 
close association with the sandstones. These usually contain plant 
remains similar to those of the shales of the Triassic Ipswich Coal 
Measures. Fossil wood is extremely abundant, and large trunks several 
feet in length occur throughout the district. 

The soil formations are mainly secondary in relation to the sedi- 
mentary rock. The red-yellow-white mottled decomposition zone which 
directly underlies the soil proper must be regarded as the C or parent 
material. This feature is common to the major soil groups. The deepest 
observed depth of the mottled zone is 30 feet. In those cases where 
the sandstone is light-coloured and of a loose, incoherent nature, the 
mottled zone may be replaced by a BC horizon. 

Vegetation. 

An occasional development of tropical rain-forest occurs throughout 
the surveyed areas, particularly on the heavier soils of the Woombye 
series. Since these areas were amongst those first cleared for cultivation, 
however, the extent to which they originally occurred is unknown. The 
vegetation association of the greater part of the area is that of eucalypt 
forest. The most common eucalypts and macrovegetation are: — 
Tallowwood (E. microcorys), Yellow Stringy bark ( E. aemenioides ) , 
Blackbutt (E. pilvlaris), Red Stringybark (E. resinifera), Grey Gum 
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(E. propinqua), Spotted Gum (E . maculata) , Red Bloodwood (E. 
corymbosa), White Bloodwood (E. trachypMoia) , Turpentine ( Syn • 
c arjna lauri folia ) , Paperbark ( Melaleuca Isucadendron) , and the common 
bracken (Pterin aqwilina). 

Climatic Data. 

Rainfall figures for the townships of Nambour and Palmwoods are 
given in Table 1. The nearest centre for which both temperature and 
relative humidity data are available is at Gympie, which is some 41 miles 
north of Nambour. Temperatures have also been recorded at Beerwah, 
13 miles south of the area, and these are almost identical with those at 
Gympie. Temperature data for the latter station are given in Table 2. 


TABLE 1. 

Rainfall Data for Nambour and Palmwoods.* 


— ■ 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

J une. 

Nambour — 








Rainfall in Inches 


9-62 

9-74 

8-99 

6-32 

4-68 

3-75 

Number of Wet Days 

Palmwoods — 


12 

13 

15 

9 

10 

7 

Rainfall in Inches 

. . 

10-01 

10-90 

8-71 

6-70 

4 39 

3-78 

Number of Wet Days 


8 

10 

18 

10 

11 

6 









— 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

Nambour — 

i 







Rainfall in Inches 

2-69 

1-85 

2-53 

3-07 

4-02 

6-80 

64-06 

Number of Wet Days 

Palmwoods — 

6 

V | 

8 

7 

6 

8 

108 

Rainfall in Inches 

2-41 

1-93 

2*40 

3-01 

4*12 

7-14 

65-50 

Number of Wet Days 

i 

5 

6 

6 

8 

9 

6 

103 


* Averages for 4 1 and 42 years respectively. 


TABLE 2. 

Temperature Data for Gympie.* 


— 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Mean Maximum 

Mean Minimum 

Rel. Humidity at 9 a.m. 


87*6 

66-5 

74 

86*4 

66*4 

76 

84-7 

63-4 

77 

81-7 

57-7 

77 

76-4 

49*8 

77 

71*4 

46-3 

78 

— 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

Mean Maximum 

71-4 

73-9 

78-8 

83-5 

870 

88-4 

80*9 

Mean Minimum 

42-2 

44-4 

50*2 

56-2 

61-4 

640 

55-8 

Rel. Humidity at 9 a.m, . . 

75 

73 

68 

65 

65 

68 

• 73 


* Temperature Averages for 24 years ; Humidity Averages for 22 years. 


Prescott (5) has shown that the formula “e = 260 s.d.” expresses 
the relation between the saturation deficit “s.d.” and evaporation “e” 
at a number of Australian stations. 
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The mean monthly evaporation calculated in this way from the 
mean monthly saturation deficit is compared with the mean monthly 
rainfall in Plate 6. It will be seen that the rainfall is greater than the 
evaporation for the major portion of the year — namely, from late 
November to July. During this period leaching is effective, and this is 
reflected in the low base status and high degree of unsaturation of the 
soils of the area. 



Plate 6. 

Showing mean monthly rainfall and mean monthly evaporation in inches. The 
evaporation is calculated from the equation — 

<> = 2(U> s.d. 

The mean monthly rainfall during the spring months is less than 
the mean monthly evaporation. During tins season the moisture- 
supplying power of the various soil types is of considerable significance. 

The evaporation falls rapidly with the approach of the colder months 
and reaches a minimum in June. Autumn rainfall is considerable, thouirh 
markedly less than in the summer. Consequently, soil phases 
characterised by an impeded water movement and a deficient aeration 
will have these tendencies accentuated during the winter months. 
Because of the xerophytie and epiphytic relationships of the pineapple 
plant (4), therefore, conditions such as these will result in serious injury 
to the roots of this crop during seasons of heavy winter rainfall. 

The precipitation per wet day is 0-;T) inch at Nambour and 0-64 inch 
at Palmwoods. This high intensity must considerably reduce the effective- 
ness of the rainfall to a figure much less than is implied by an annual 
precipitation of 64 or 65 inches. 
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II. — DESCRIPTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS. 

The soils of the area fall naturally into two groups. These are : — 

(1) The dark brown-red-brown soils, with reddish subsoils. 

(2) The shallower soils with a grey-brown surface presenting a 
well-leached appearance and a characteristic yellow-brown 
subsoil. 

The colour differences of these two groups form a noticeable feature 
of the soils, and since the colour change is accompanied by fundamental 
differences in texture, depth, and moisture relationships, it forms a con- 
venient index by means of which to differentiate these two major groups. 
In the field, an abrupt transition from one group to the other dotes not 
usually occur. The boundaries are not well defined and, furthermore, 
they take the form of a general transitional zone rather than a complex 
of the two groups. A feature common to both is the presence of a decom- 
position horizon occupying a position between the solum and the country 
rock. This must be regarded as a C horizon, and the uniformity of its 
presence throughout the area suggests a genetic relationship between the 
two groups. 

The group which has been described as the dark brown-red-brown 
soils has been classified as the Woombye Series and comprises two soil 
types — the Woombye loam and Woombye sandy loam. The soils 
falling within the grey-brown group are represented by the PalmWoods 
Series, Coe’s Creek Series, Nambour sand, and the Rosemount sand. 
These occur generally on the steep hillsides of the area and are of , a more 
sandy nature than the Woombye Series. The shallow sandy material, 
which usually overlies an impervious clay subsoil, is markedly susceptible 
to erosion. At the bottom of the slopes it may be deepened by the 
accumulation of silted material, while exposed pavements of the parent 
sandstone frequently occtir towards the top of the slope. The prevalence 
of serious erosion renders the definition of the normal profile very diffi- 
cult. Under these circumstances it is impracticable to attempt any 
systematic mapping of the soil type boundaries. On many slopes, due 
to the gradual building-up towards the bottom, the normal profile is best 
regarded as a more or less uniform catena, and this concept is quite a 
useful one when applied to all the soils of the area. It should be noted 
that, from an agricultural viewpoint, the variation within any of these 
soil types due to erosion is often greater than the variation between the 
types themselves. 

The Rosemount clay loam is not included in the two major soil 
groups. It is an immature soil and its parent material is a coarsely 
laminated shale, which is not typical of the country rock of the area. 
The distribution of this soil with regard to the present pineapple- 
producing land is not very extensive. However, strict attention to its 
particular requirements of soil management will allow the successful 
production of pineapples on this soil type. For this reason it has been 
included in the survey. 

Woombye Series. 

The Woombye Series, with its characteristic red-brown colour, <is a 
feature of the Nambour-Woombye-Palmwoods area. The major develop- 
ment is on the long, gentle, and unbroken ridges near the township of 
Woombye, and extending generally southwards to Palmwoods. It is 
developed on a sedimentary series of sandstone. This primary material 
is mainly obscured by a thick, mottled decomposition zone, which has 
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been observed in places to a depth of 30 feet. The series falls naturally 
into two types — Woombye sandy loam and Woombye loam. They are 
differentiated by the textural properties of their surface soils and 
subsoils. The influence of these properties on their moisture relation- 
ships is discussed subsequently. 


sandy loam 


sandy loam — loam 


sandy loam — sandy clay loam 


decomposed sandstone 



dark brown 


dark brown- -dark 


md 


yellow-brown 


red-brown 


Plato 7. 

WOOMHVF, !S\\I>\ Lo\M. 


Woombye smuly loam *. — A typical profile of 11ns soil is diagrammati- 
eally represented in Pinto 7. The surface is a dark brown sandy loam. 
This A 1 horizon grades uniformly into the A 2 , which is slightly heavier 
in texture, and in which the red-brown colour becomes predominant as 
the organic matter deereases. Normally there is no A„ horizon. In the 
normal profile the A horizon varies from 12 to 15 inches deep. Tin* 
structure is not well defined but is usually in the form of soft, irregular 
aggregates. These break easily. They an* friable and contribute to 
the porosity of the soil. 

In the type profile the illuvial horizon begins at a depth of 15 niches. 
In common with the majority of the coastal soils of southern Queens- 
land, there is no abrupt line of demarcation between the eluvial and 
illuvial horizons. The texture of the B horizon is sandy loam to sand\ 
clay loam. The coarse sand is still predominant in the sand fraction. 
Due to the low percentage of fine sand and silt, the increased clay 
content imparts a sandy clay loam texture rather than a loam. However, 
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the drainage is not impeded and, usually, the subsoil is friable and 
open. The structure is similar to that of the A horizon, except that the 
irregular aggregates are firmer and somewhat larger. Boot penetration 
through soil and subsoil is quite good. 


loam 


loam — clay loam 


clay loam 


light clay 


clay loam — light clay 



dark brown 


dark red>brown 


red — red -brown 


red — red -brown 


light yellow — light yellow-brown 


Plate 8. 

Woombye Loam. 


The C horizon is a mottled zone, mainly yellow-brown in colour, and 
consists of decomposed sandstone. This is sticky when wet. It is 
impermeable. The inorganic colloid separated from this horizon is yellow 
in colour and contrasts sharply with the bright red of the colloid of the 
A and B horizons. This higher degree of hydration of the iron oxides 
may be taken as an index of wet and anaerobic conditions. However, 
since this zone occurs at a depth of 3$ feet to 4 feet under normal condi- 
tions, it has little or no ill effect on the rooting system of the pineapple 
plant. 
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Stoniness is usually confined to the topmost portion of the A horizon. 
Quite frequently the surface is characterised by irregular-shaped 
pieces of “ironstone.” These are more or less flat and are of an accre- 
tionary nature, consisting of sand grains cemented to a hard coherent 
mass by material which is mainly ferruginous. Normally, these are 
neither sufficient in number nor large enough in size to present any 
serious obstacle to cultivation. 

Woombye loam . — This soil type occurs in close association with the 
Woombye sandy loam. Its topographical features are similar, and, 
although in some cases it may occupy a steep slope, it is generally 
characterised by gentle ridges and plateaux of limited area. It is dis- 
tinguished from the sandy loam chiefly by its texture, which is con- 
sistently heavier throughout the profile until the C horizon is encountered. 
This may readily be seen by contrasting Plates 7 and 8. 

The surface horizon in the type profile is a dark brown loam. A 
well-developed crumb structure is generally present. The profile 
becomes progressively heavier with depth, and at 12 inches the subsoil 
has the texture of a clay loam. The colour here is red to red-brown, and 
the bright colour of the inorganic colloid is not masked by organic 
matter. Reference to the Appendix shows that there is a marked decrease 
in the organic matter in the lower horizons; actually, the organic carbon 
below 3 inches deep is less than one-half of that in the surface (A x ) 
horizon. 

At, a depth of about 20 inches the texture becomes moderately heavy, 
and is best described as light clay. It is compact, and thus water move- 
ment is impeded. This is in direct contrast to the B horizon of the 
Woombye sandj^ loam, which is friable and open. Under normal condi- 
tions, as exemplified by the type profile it provides a favourable 
environment for the root development of the pineapple plant. 

Quite frequently, erosion has removed portion of the A horizon of 
the Woombye loam, so that this heavy material may occur within 
12 inches of the surface. Under those circumstances, and in view of the 
prevailing climate, such soil conditions are definitely unfavourable for 
pineapple culture. 

Palmwoods Series. 

Towards the south of the area under review a group of soils occurs 
in close association with the Woombye soils which have been termed the 
Palmwoods Series. This series may be divided into two types — the 
Palmwoods sand and Palmwoods sandy loam. From the point of view 
of topography, parent material, and vegetation association, they possess 
many similarities with the Woombye soils. It would appear that the 
profile characteristics of the Palmwoods Series occupy an intermediate 
position between the two major groups, w T hich have been described as the 
dark brown-red-brown soils, and the grey-brown soils with yellowish- 
b'rown subsoils. While some of the red colour of the Woombye Series is 
in evidence, a yellowish tinge is predominant, and the soils have a more 
highly leached appearance. Reference to the Appendix indicates a miich 
lower content of Fe 2 O s and a corresponding decrease of total sosquioxide 
(B*O a ). Similarly, the texture of the surface soil becomes more sandy 
in the Palmwoods sand. 

Palmwoods smd . — The surface soil of this type is a dark brown- 
yellow-brown sand. It is somewhat darkened by organic matter which 
decreases sharply in the A 2 horizon. In common with the other soils of 
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the area, there is no A 0 horizon. In the A 2 the clay increases slightly, 
and the texture is a sandy loam to sandy clay loam. In the type profile 
(Plate 9), the B horizon commences at a depth of 12 inches, and this 
sandy clay loam subsoil continues to a depth of 3 feet. The colour of 
the profile is characteristically yellow-brown to red-brown, with the 
exception of the surface horizon, which is coloured by organic matter. 


sand 


Sandy loam — sandy clay loam 


sandy clay loam 


decomposed sandstone 



dark brown— yellow-brown 


ye 1 1 o w -b rown— red - brown 


yellow-brown — light red-brown 


light yellow-brown 


Plate S> 

Palm woods Sand. 


The structure is of the single-grained type in the surface horizon, but 
becomes slightly cloddy with depth. In general, the structure is not 
well defined. On moderate slopes the drainage of the soil is good. It 
is, however, badly eroded in many cultivated areas, and in some cases the 
sticky sandy clay loam subsoil has been observed less than 4 inches from 
the surface. In such eroded areas the question of soil management is 
an important one, since the subsoil is at a shallow depth, even in the 
normal profile. On the lower levels, such as at the foot of a slope, this 
soil should not be planted to pineapples because the subsoil, which is 
never very permeable to water, may become saturated under these 
conditions. 

Palmwoods sandy loam. — Texturally, this soil has many features 
in common with the Woombye sandy loam. In the field, however, it is 
readily distinguished by the dominant yellow tinge, and its departure 
from the red colour of the Woombye Series. That this colour is a 
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reflection of other fundamental variations is seen from the Appendix. 
The percentage of sesquioxides (soluble in 20 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid) is much lower than that of the Woombye soils. 

The profile of the Palmwoods sandy loam is somewhat heavier than 
that of the Palmwoods sand. This is particularly the case with regard 
to the subsoil, which, in the type profile, shows an increase in clay content 
of approximately 11 per cent. The surface soil generally tends to the 
sandy loam range rather than sand, as in the former type. Mechanical 
analyses of the profiles of these two soils given in the Appendix are 
typical. 



dark brown 


brown — dark brown 


yellow-brown — red-brown 


yellow-brown — light red-brown 


Plate 10. 

Palmwoods Sandy Loam. 

The type profile is represented by Plate 10. A sandy loam texture 
occurs to a depth of 15 inches. This material is quite open and friable, 
and normally well drained. There is no well-defined structure. A 
marked increase in the clay content occurs in the subsoil, and as this is 
compact and retentive of moisture, it considerably impedes drainage. 
The presence of this rather unfavourable subsoil considerably reduces 
the agricultural value of the Palmwoods sandy loam. The importance 
of correct field management with regard to drainage and layout of the 
plantation cannot bo too strongly stressed. For this reason, the Palm- 
woods sand is often to he preferred to the Palmwoods sandy loam for 
pineapple culture. 

Coe’s Creek Series. 

This series of sandy soils is typical of the grey-brown group of soils 
with yellow-brown subsoils. The profile has a podsolised appearance 
which is characteristic of many soils of coastal southern Queensland. 
The movement of iron and alumina is shown in the Appendix. The 
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sesquioxide content is much lower than that of the Woombye and Palm- 
woods Series. The red colour which characterises the Woombye soils is. 
not present in the Coe’s Creek Series because of the lower content of 
iron. 

In this series, two distinct soil types may readily be recognised. 
These are the Coe’s Creek sand and the Coe’s Creek sandy loam. They 
occur in close association under the same topographical and vegetative 
control. The terrain fa hilly, and slopes of one in five are quite common. 
As would be expected on such slopes as these, much havoc has been done 
by soil erosion. 

It is difficult to define the normal profile of the Coe’s Creek Series,, 
since there is a gradual building-up of washed material towards the 
bottom of the slopes. Because of this building-up, it is also difficult to. 
define the boundaries of the two soil types of this series. However, 
these soils form a definite group of considerable agricultural importance. 
They are attended by characteristic soil moisture relationships and 
fertilizer requirements, which are all-important from the point of view 
of pineapple culture. 



dark grey- — dark grey-brown 


light grey-brown 


grey-yellow — light yellow-brown 


light yelfow-brown 


Plate 11. 

Cox’s Creek Sand. 


Coe’s Creek sand . — The type profile of the Coe's Creek sand ij 
diagrammatically shown in Plate 11. The profile has a sand content of 
approximately 85 per cent, to a depth of 18 inches. The very sandy 
nature of this material is further emphasised by the wide 4 4 coarse sand- 
fine sand" ratio. The colour is grey-brown, becoming lighter with depth 
as the organic matter decreases. The A t horizon is dark grey to dark 
grey-brown. 
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The clay fraction increases in the B horizon, but the sand content 
is still considerable, with the coarse fraction predominant. Underlying 
this horizon at a depth of 39 inches is the C horizon. The clay content 
of this markedly impermeable horizon, which is a decomposition zone, 
is normally high; throughout it hard pieces of undecomposed sandstone 
occur as “floaters.” The surface soil has a single-grain structure and 
is therefore loose and open. The subsoil, which becomes increasingly 
compact with depth, is normally moist and plastic. When brought to 
the surface it dries hard and cloddy. 


sand — sandv loam 


sand — sandv loam 


sandv loam 


sandy clay 


sandy clay 



dark brown 


brown — dark brown 


dark brown — dark red-brown 


dark red-brown 


red and/or yellow mottled 

i 


Plate 12. 

Coe’s Creek Sandy Loam. 


Frequently the surface soil is characterised by a considerable degree 
of stoniness. Large waterwom quartz pebbles occur intermingled with 
sandstone fragments. In some cases a band of river gravel is met with 
at depths varying between 2 and 3 feet. In very few instances, however, 
is the concentration of stony material sufficient to hinder cultivation to 
any extent. 

The value of this soil for pineapple-growing is determined by the 
amount of erosion which it has undergone. Even in its most favourable 
condition it is severely affected by droughty periods, since its moisture- 
retaining capacity is low. 

Coe’s Creek sandy loam . — This soil type is closely associated with 
the Coe’s Creek sand. Its topographical features are similar, as also 
is its degree of stoniness. The texture of the profile is slightly heavier 
and the colour is darker. The surface soil usually contains about 10 per 
cent, of clay. It is best described as a sandy loam, although it is never 
far removed from a sand. Its colour is dark brown, and its organic 
content is normally greater than that of Coe’s Creek sand. A single- 
grain structure is evident. The A horizon remains loose and open under 
cultivation. 
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In the type jjrofile (Plate 12) the subsoil horizon becomes heavier, 
since the clay increases to 25 per cent. The colour is dark brown. 
Reference to the Appendix shows that the sesquioxide content is 
considerably higher than that of the Coe’s Creek sand. This is reflected 
in the colour differences of the two profiles. 

Since this soil may occupy steep slopes, denuded phases are common. 
In many cultivated areas the loss of the major portion of the A horizon 
presents a serious problem to the pineapple-grower. 

Normally, the moisture reserve of this soil is quite good. Its natural 
drainage is also satisfactory. Since the subsoil is but slowly i>ermeable, 
however, unfavourable topographical conditions create the need for 
controlled drainage and proper layout of crop rows. The soil is much 
less affected by dry weather conditions than is the Coe's I 1 reek sand. 


sand 


sand 


sand 


decomposed sandstone and clay 



dark grey-brown — grey-brown 


grey-brown 


light grey-brown — light brown 


light yellow 


PJntc U. 
Nam hour Sand. 


Nambour Sand. 

Of minor importance agriculturally, the Nambour sand is a soil 
type which is developed extensively in the Nambour-'Woombye- 
Palmwoods area. Although a lype name has been given to this soilj it 
covers a great, deal of nondescript sandy country of low value. It oceurs 
generally on a rather coarse-grained, incoherent sandstone. A dis- 
tinguishing feature is the non-development of a true B horizon, the 
illuvial material taking the form of a BO horizon. The intimate 
admixture of the eluvial ed material with the decomposition horizon gives" 
rise to a zone of highly restricted water movement. 

The soil occurs on many steep slopes in the Rosemount area 
and also in dose proximity to the town of Nambour. The general 
type of profile development is given in Plate 13. Any variation in the 
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field is usually with regard to depth, as the result of erosion. The soil 
is very sandy to a depth of 30 inches, the coarse fraction predominating. 
The colour at the surface is dark grey-brown to grey-brown, and this 
becomes lighter with depth. Below this sandy material is a mixture of 
rock brash with clay, usually light yellow, mottled with red. Because 
of its single-grain structure this soil is loose and porous. However, 
drainage in the zone of root penetration is determined by the depth of 
the impervious BC horizon and the topography. The moisture-supplying 
power of this soil is very low and, consequently, it is subject to severe 
seasonal variation. In this respect it is similar to the Palmwoods sand 
and Coe’s Creek sand. 



grey-brown — dark grey-brown 


brown — yel low - brown 


yellow-brown — light red-brown 


red and yellow mottled 


UOSEAI 01’ NT >S ANI). 


Rosemount Sand. 

This soil type is of minor importance and is not extensively 
developed in the districts surveyed. Its main occurrences are in the 
Rosemount and Diddillibah areas. It is formed from a coarse-grained 
sandstone somewhat similar to, though slightly harder than, that from 
which the Nam hour sand is formed. It differs from this soil by the 
presence of a well-developed B horizon. This contains 35 per cent, of 
clay overlying a less clayey decomposition horizon. The feature which 
distinguishes it from the other sandy soils of the area is the dominance 
of a brown colour throughout the profile. In this respect it has some 
affinity with the Palmwoods sand, but it is much sandier in texture and 
does not possess the same tendency towards stickiness when wet. 
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A typical profile is illustrated by Plate 14. The profile is quite 
sandy to a depth of 18 inches. The colour of the A horizon is grey- 
brown to dark grey-brown, changing to brown-yellow-brown with depth. 
There is a marked difference in the textures of the A and B horizons : 
in the latter the clay content is greatly increased. The colour assumes 
a reddish tinge and is yellow-brown to light red-brown. Reference to 
the Appendix shows the very large increment in sesquioxide content 
in the B horizon, particularly with regard to Pe 2 0 8 . In common with 
the other very sandy soils of the area, this soil has a low moisture- 
retaining capacity. 

Rosemount Clay Loam. 

The Rosemount clay loam does not find a place in either of the two 
major soil groups of the area, as the profile of this soil is fundamentally 
different from those already described. The difference is undoubtedly 
endodynamomorphic, since the parent material is a rubbly, coarsely- 
laminated shale. A noticeable feature is the absence of quartz grains 
in the sand fraction. The fraction of diameter greater than -02 m.m., 
but less than 2 m.m., is composed of undecomposed rock fragments, 
frequently stained red and yellow by ferruginous material. Further- 
more, little or no trace of the deep decomposition horizon common to 
the other soils is evident. 

The topography of this soil type is characteristic. The slopes are 
never abrupt, and the ridge tops are rounded. The vegetation associa- 
tion is that of eucalypt forest, but the tree growth is less tall and of 
poorer quality than that of the deeper and sandier soils of the area. 


loam — clay loam 


light clay 


light — medium clay 


rubbly, laminated shale 



very dark brown— black 


dark grey-brown — grey-brown 


dark grey-brown — grey-brown 


grey-brown— light grey-brown 


Plate 15. 

Rosemount Clay Loam. 

The surface soil is a very dark brown to black clay loam or loam. 
A stable state of aggregation is present, the particles being about 
3-4 m.m. diameter. A high organic matter content is characteristic. 
Although the clay content is considerable, the surface soil br eaks free 
and open when wet ; it does not become sticky or plastic except when 
puddled. In the type profile (Plate 15) the clay content increases 
slightly in the A 2 horizon, while the colour becomes slightly greyer. 
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There is a sharp change texturally when the B horizon is reached at 
a depth of 12 inches. The colloid content increases, giving rise to a light 
to medium clay. When this material is dry a system of rectangular 
cracks occurs, but on wetting the swelling of the colloid reduces the pore 
space. This horizon is one of impeded drainage, and great care should 
be exercised when planting this soil type to pineapples. The natural 
drainage of the A horizon must be encouraged by artificial methods, 
and those areas which are topographically unfavourable should be 
avoided. By following approved methods it has been demonstrated that 
this soil can be planted to pineapples with reasonable success. 

[to be continued.] 


LEGUME INOCULATION. 

The practice of including a legume crop in a rotation is common, and the general 
belief that the productivity of a soil is noticeably better after a legume than 
after a non-legume is true, but with the important qualification that this is the 
case only when an association exists between the roots of the host plant and a 
certain type of bacteria. 

When this association obtains, characteiistio swellings or nodules are formed 
on the root system of the host, and it is inside these nodules that nitrogen-assimilat- 
ing bacteria obtain nitrogen from the air and manufacture compounds containing 
this element, which are then passed on to and utilised by the plant for growth. Two 
beneficial results are obtained from this association. Firstly, the legume itself is 
furnished with an additional nitrogen supply which enables it to make enhanced 
growth. This is particularly the case with lucerne when efficient inoculation with 
the appropriate bacteria greatly aids the rapid establishment of a good stand. 
Secondly, when the legume is turned in at an appropriate time an increase in soil 
nitrogen is obtained, due to the addition of the nitrogen gained from the air. 

Unfortunately, it would appear that these beneficial bacteria are absent from 
many of our agricultural soils, and under these conditions seed inoculation with a 
pure culture of the organism — isolated from nodules by bacteriological methods — 
is essential. These cultures represent a carefully selected strain which has been 
tested and found to fix nitrogen to the greatest extent, for just as varieties of 
plants vary in their ability to produce a desired character, so strains of the nodule 
organism vary in their nitrogen-assimilatory capacity. While some strains may be 
very efficient in benefiting the host plant, others may be of relatively little value, 
and still others would appear to give no benefit at all. In addition to this, it is 
important to note that, while all nodule bacteria have the same general function of 
fixing atmospheric nitrogen, different cultures are required for different legumes — 
e.g. y a culture of the bacteria suitable for lucerne would be ineffective with cowpeas, 
and vice versa. Similarly, the strain of bacteria which beneficially associates with 
garden peas and field peas would be ineffective with white or red clover. 

Three points, therefore, immediately suggest themselves — that it is incorrect 
to presuppose the presence of the appropriate strain of bacteria for one legume 
just bocause another legume well equipped with nodules has grown before on the 
same land; secondly, that if moderate or even good stands of a particular legume 
are obtained there is no reason to assume that a marked benefit would not accompany 
inoculation of seed with a selected strain for subsequent sowings; and thirdly, that 
it is highly desirable that only inoculated seed be sown on new land. 

The actual operation of seed inoculation is simple, and consists firstly in 
obtaining a suspension of the bacteria by mixing the contents of the culture bottle 
with an appropriate quantity of skim milk. To this is added a small quantity of 
tricalcium phosphate which stimulates the bacteria to a more active stage, and t.lie 
seed is then inoculated by pouring the suspension over the seed and mixing thoroughly 
by hand. In this way each seed is covered with a thin film of milk containing large 
numbers of bacteria. 

Complete directions for carrying out the inoculation, together with the quantity 
of tricalcium phosphate necessary, accompany any inoculum supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Stock. Fanners intending to sow inoculated seed should 
WTite, indicating the amount of seed to be sown, at least ten (10) days before 
sowing is planned, as this time is necessary for the preparation and despatch of 
cultures. 
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Contour Furrowing. 

A. F. SKINNER, Field Assistant. 

T 1 1IE practice of contour furrowing as a measure of erosion control, 
and also of paslure improvement, lias been attended by consider- 
able success overseas. As contour furrowing is not yet extensively prac- 
tised in Queensland, the following explanatory notes should be of general 
interest : — 


The Purpose of Contour Furrows. 

By conserving free surface water on the land where it falls, contour 
furrows serve a dual purpose: — 

O') Lowland erosion prevention. 

(2) Pasture improvement. 



Plate US. 

A Pt'RKowKD Klopi:. — Contour furrows leduee the volume of 4 ‘run off" storm 
water which often leads to erosion at lower points of concentration. ( Phoiograph 
taken on the properly of Messr. s. 1), and J. II tulip Or mean, Queensland, 27 Ih March, 
1940 . ) 


Tin* volume of surface “run off” water from pastures in a cateli- 
meut basin may be considerably reduced, and so relieve lovver-h ing 
areas of some of (lie original risk of flooding and injury by erosion. 
Such upland measures are essential reinforcements to the methods of 
control applied at lower levels where •'ran off” concentrates. 

The quantity of water held by each furrow lias time to soak into 
the soil, thereby narrowing the normally wide margin of difference 
between the rate of precipitation and the rate of absorption. Moreover, 
a more even distribution of water over the whole pasture is ensured. 
These factors not only stimulate the growth of grass, but also induce 
the growth of a greater variety of pasture plants. 
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Vl.-itc 17. 

WATKR-IIOlilHMi FCKROWS — The value of’ (Olllolll* t‘lU l'd\V <h‘]>‘ lid . mi Ms 
fjijmcit v to hold water. This «it*| largeh mi li, width, ami the unluokin 

...mi.i:’.. 4* ii j*- - - • 


Definition of ‘‘Contour." 

To avoid any possible misinterpretation of the term “contour, ’ 
it will he remembered that a eontour is a line on the earth’s surface 
linking all points of equal height. As water always finds its own le\el, 
tile line traeed by tin* margin of a waterliole is a simple example of a 
true contour line. 

Briefly, a eontour furrow is made h\ the opening of either single 
or double contour furrows at approximate intervals of from 1<> to 20 
feet down the slope. When the eontour is followed this spacing will 
naturally vary throughout the length of the furrows in accordance with 
the changes in slope of the land. For this reason, it is usual to describe 
the space between any two furrows as a vertical interval which must 
remain constant throughout their length. That is to say, a vertical 
interval of 2 feet, between furrows on a 1 per cent, slope is the equivalent 
of an interval on the slope of 40-0.1 feel. Assuming that the slope 
varied to 20 per cent., the interval on the slope would be only 10-10 feet 
at the fixed vertical interval of 2 feet. 


Slop* 
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[Reproduced from Misc. Pub., 338, V.8. Dept . Ag. f by E. M. Rowajtt. 

Plate 18 . 

Contour Furrows Stimulate the Growth of Grass and Other Pasture Plants. 


SCALE ft* • 2*. 



Plate 19. 

Diagram Illustrating the Variations in Spacing According to Slop* 

BETWEEN Two CONTOUR FURROWS WHILE THE VERTICAL INTERVAL REMAINS 
f!rt Vflnr a vaf* 
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USED EXCLUSIVELY ON ALL 
GOVT and MUNICIPAL WORK'S 


Darra Portland Cement Is made in Queensland 
from Queensland materials, and conforms to 
the Australian Engineering Standards Association 
specification for Portland Cement. 
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A Revolu- 
tionary 
Kerosene 
Water 
Heater. . . 

Economical 
and 

Efficient ! 

Here's the water heater 
you've long wanted — 
one which looks as smart, 
heats as quickly, and 
keeps as clean and free 
from* trouble as an elabo- 
rate gas or electric 
heater. It's inexpensive 
too, for it operates on a 
drop or two of kerosene 

bring convenience . . . 
into your bathroom and kitchen 

by installing 
the New — 

r Have you written 
for details of 
Electric Fencers 
and 

i Electric Stock 

i •— | BATH, SINK, AND GENERAL 

) The greatest invention < * _ r- . ! . a ^ . , _ . 

; ve » for , keepins > PURPOSE WATER HEATER 

( cattle in order. > 

This heater has everything. It has appearance — being finished 
in cream Vitrous Enamel with green or black borders. It is 
safe — because the kerosene is not used under pressure. It is 
automatic because it is fitted with a pilot light which brings 
heater Into operation immediately tap Is turned. There are no 
fumes, no odour. There is nothing to go wrong — nothing to 
SHOWER ATTACHMENT replace. Don't be satisfied with a chip heater — iriStal a 
EXTRA Pennant, The NEW heater for country homes. 

Full Details on Request from Distributors — 

TRACKSON BROS. PTY. LTD. 

157-159 ELIZABETH STREET • BRISBANE 

Wo Recommend "PENNANT" Korowne 


Price — 

£11/10/- 
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A marked reduction in slope will cause a considerable increase in 
the distance between furrows. In such cases, short intermediate furrows 
may be opened. The essential point to remember is that the greater 
the number of furrows the greater will be their aggregate holding 
capacity. 

The area of land temporarily lost to grazing is worthy of considera- 
tion. The period of non-productivity may be shortened by doing the work 
some little time before the wet summer months, when the growth of 
grass will be most vigorous. Liming, fertilizing, and seeding of the 
open furrows and turned strip of sod are of undoubted value in 
promoting rapid and vigorous growth. If the work is done at the proper 
time, the planting of selected grasses and legumes should be practicable. 



Plate 20. 

The TTn stumped Condition of this Hillside with \ 21 per cent. Slope was 
no Deterrent to Effective Contour Ern rowing. (Photograph taken on the 
property of Messrs. V. and J. Ileal y , Ormeau , Queensland, 2 9//t Match, 1940.) 

The construction of contour furrows is simple and inexpensive. 
The fact that the land may not be completely stumped does not prohibit 
treatment, as it is not essential for the furrows to follow on an unob- 
structed line. In fact, where such is the ease it is a distinct safeguard 
to break the furrows at intervals of a chain or dam them with a shovelful 
of sod. The furrow ends should be turned slightly uphill. These 
precautions are necessary to restrict the draining of water from the 
furrows in the event of a break or the existence of a low spot in the 
furrow line. 

For the purpose of defining contour lines, a home-made wooden 
level may be employed. 

To use this level, the front leg is moved up or down the slope as 
required to obtain a level reading on the centre cross-member. The 
frame is then moved forward, placing the rear leg in the last position 
of the front leg. By driving a peg at each point, a contour line may 
be thus plotted. 

6 
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An ordinary mouldboard plough may be used to open the furrows. 
A sharp disc? coulter is helpful in cutting a clean furrow slice. If the 
ground is stony, however, a coulter is a disadvantage, as it lifts the 
plough. For best results on average slopes, the English type of plough 
with a long mouldboard is recommended. For very steep slopes, a 
reversible double-disc shave plough is the most suitable. 

The furrow slice should be turned downhill on to the edge 1 of the 
furrow. The less of this strip of sod is broken, the more effective 
will it be in holding back water. As on steep slopes there is always a 
tendency for a single-furrow slice to be thrown too far downhill, it is 
desirable to plough a double furrow. The capacity of the furrow will 
depend on its width and depth. 



Plate 21. 

HOME-MADE WoORKN LEVELS M \ Y BE VsRI) Sl'< VE.SSFULLY IN PLOTTING (’o.VTOl'R 
Lines.' — S ix spans of tins level cover 100 feel. 

A slow and steady pair of horses is of considerable help in turning 
the best furrow' sliee without throwing it too far. 

It is a mistake to continue the furrow' around such obstacles as 
stumps, logs, or rocks, as this means a deviation from the contour line. 

In gullied fields, contour furrows may be successfully turned to 
keep back water from gullies, thereby checking their further development. 

The volume of water that may be stored on a field is of interest. 
It is here referred to in terms of acre inches. The quantity of water 
absorbed by the soil while the furrows are. still filling is not included. 
Assuming that the approximate dimensions of an ordinary furrow' are 
5 inches dee]) and 8 inches wide, and that the turned furrow slice 
increases the height of the lower wall of the furrow to 10 inches approxi- 
mately, 1*75 inches of rain will be conserved on a 5 per cent, slope when 
the furrows are spaced at 10 feet; 1-1 6 inches at 15 feet; *58 inches at 
*10 feet; and so on. 
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Greater storage capacity may be provided by increasing the water 
cross-section area of the furrow. Naturally, the ('loser the furrows, the 
greater will be the aggregate holding capacity. 

Normally, only a guess can be made at the actual quantity of 
water absorbed into the soil from a measured precipitation. It will 
be observed, however, that as a result of contour furrowing the actual 
retention and absorption of a known minimum quantity can be assured 
whenever the precipitation is in excess of the aggregate holding capacity 
of tin* furrows. Furthermore, the distribution of water over the whole 
pasture can be largely regulated. 

Normally, the penetration of moisture at the foot of a slope is much 
greater than at the crest, with the result that the higher levels frequently 
“give out” rapidly and arc of comparatively poor grazing value. 


MANAGEMENT OF WINTER PASTURES. 


The choice of a pasture mixture* for winter grazing has to lx* based 
on a number of factors, including the average winter rainfall of the 
district, the chemical and physical characters of the soil, the cultivation 
treatment the land lias received, the length of time the pasture is 
expected to remain, and the aggressiveness of weeds. Once a suitable 
mixture has been established it must not be considered “fool-proof,” 
but should be managed with due regard to the pasture itself. 


The temptation to over-stock paddocks during winter when the 
“broad acres” are unproductive must be resisted. Snell pastures should 
as far as possible be reserved for cows in milk, for breeding ewes, or for 
fattening stock. The pasture should not bo stocked too early in the 
growing season, but should be allowed to make good giowth before 
grazing. When a paddock is ready for grazing, the animals should be 
permitted to graze on it for about an hour each day and they should be 
removed sooner if they begin to lie down. Camping on tin* area should 
be prevented, as the pasture becomes fouled and distasteful to the stock. 
Sufficient stock should be put on to eat a paddock down within ten days 
or so, but the pasture inusj^£t be too closely grazed. “Flogging” a 
pasture of w r inter grasses ; ’overs will certainly be harmful. After 

the completion of a grazin harrows or wooden drag^*kif ou ]' ( f fre Vim 

over the paddock to scat t a> Berries*) p pings. The ^dSfurc must he given 
ample time to recover ai ,*o good growth before being grazed 

again. Sufficient paddo iter pasture should he provided to 

permit rotational grazin Factory nutritious feed continu- 
ously throughout the llll0ma 10 - vear * 

* Certain hi the anuuat ^hLrJhr pa*V t(i Points Italian ryegrass, 

Wihjjmera ryegrass, and prairie grass- r aro «nlf-seeding, and tenvard the 
emi| of the growing season pastures* .these grasses must lie left 
lumocked in order to permit the seed .** 0 ia P ( ‘ u and shed. Areas which 
jjjfave been so treated should be light f* v harrowed in early autumn to 
* make a seed-bed for the establishment' oi S( ‘^lings produced by the 
self-sown seed. 
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Factory Strawberries. 

J. H. GREGORY, Instructor in Fruit Packing. 

INSPECTION of factory consignments of strawberries during the 
present season lias revealed considerable evidence of carelessness on 
the part of some consignors. The importance of careful packing should 
not need emphasis, as it is obviously an essential in successful marketing. 

Estimates of production are usually called for during April, and 
growers are required to state the area under cultivation and the number 
of plants, so that a reasonably accural e forecast of probable market 
supplies may be made. 

Strawberries should be consigned in half-bushel factory cases, which 
arc obtainable from a local representative of the Committee of Direction 
of Fruit Marketing, or from its head centre in Brisbane. The cases 
are debited at 9d. and credited at 8d. on their return filled with factory 
fruit. Greaseproof paper is supplied with the cases. Strawberries 
are accepted on a weight basis. 



Plate 22. ^ t 

A Case of W ell- selected Berries in. Condition with No “Nested* 
Fruit.- -A new^ typo of ease with a centre iUrro\v n j s now being uaed. 

, i\ devim 


n U,* 


Two grades are take 


Stanh s '!' ay 

let t , / cheeking 1 


*■ aiu La&e'l, I . i 

standards for which are— 1 n ’ ay al< T d 

*■ V inches. 


-canning and jam — the 


Jam..— All fruit must i#.|ua) sKar- xuS? floured and 

firm, free from dir 
Canning .— Fruit to be 
(b) stemmed; (c) 
leaves. 


|nd leaves. 

, of a size not less than “fivtel”; 
|ully coloured, firm, free from dirt ft^d 


There is only a strictly limijtecl demand for canning berries. 
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Selection of Berries. 

Canning . — A special grade of berry is required for canning. The 
fruit must be sound and firm. A bonus of Id. a lb. is paid for berries 
of the desired quality, which is indicated on the label for the guidance 
of the quality assessor. 

Jam . — Berries used for jam -making are usually rejects from fresh 
fruit market consignments and consist mostly of small and damaged 
fruit. Smallness is not a detrimental factor. Over-ripe berries by the 
time they are delivered at the factory are useless for jam-making. Many 
growers wash their berries, and when this is the practice all berries 
with broken skins should be rejected, as they quickly develop mould. 
Berries showing signs of grey mould also should be rejected, as con- 
lamination quickly develops from this source. Many consignments of 
factory berries are unacceptable because of too high a percentage of 
damaged and mouldy fruit. It does not pay to sort good fruit from 
bad. Before marketing, growers should give serious consideration to 
the actual time and handling involved before deciding to include 
doubtful berries in a factory consignment. 



Pinto 23 . ,ne market in order 

A Case of Poorly - sel fa t ed Berries.— Note the a c ^eap concentrate 

Manufactured at 


Factory Co* 

Containers arc supplied by tl on 
Marketing, Turbot street, Brisbane 
grower and has the tare stamped on 
provision is made for tying the case 
tied with wire, as this causes waste o^ 
not be nailed, because of the lightnesj 
is likely to have the price of the case I 
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Labelling. 

A label should be attached to all cases with the grower’s name and 
address and an indication as to whether the berries are canning or jam- 
making. These particulars should be written on the label in pencil and 
not ink, for during wot weather the ink may wash out. The label should 
be attached to the ease by the twine used in tying down the lid, and 
not to the case by nailing. 

Handling. 

Growers and others engaged in packing and transporting factory 
berries should at all times use care and judgment if the best return is 
to be obtained, and no deductions made for unsuitable packs. 


CUCUMBER GROWING. 

The warmth of Die (dimate makes this erop a very suitable one for 
Queensland. In the coastal and northern districts several crops can 
be grown during the season. 

Planting is carried out usually in the southern coastal districts from 
September to January, and on the tablelands from October to January; 
in the northern districts, on the coastal areas from July to January, and 
on the tableland and inland areas from August to January. 

The Agricultural Ohemist, in his pamphlet ** Complete Fertilizers/ 1 
states: rucumbers may be grown on almost any soil so long ns it is 
fairly light and loamy and plenty of manure is added. Tin* pits or 
hills should he prepared by mixing a large amount of well-rotted 
stable manure, sheep or fowl dung, ashes, and bonedust with the soil. 
Apply, in addition to tin* following artificial fertilizer: — 

1 A ewt. sulphate*of ammonia or nitrate of soda; 

3 to 4 ewt. Nauru phosphate— -superphosphate mixture; 

1 to H ewt. sulphate of potash: 

or 6 to N ewt. of a 5-12-5 mixture fertilizer pei* acre, or 2 to 3 oz. of 
the same mixture per sepia re yard. 

The terms “pits’* or “hills’* are used to represent groups of four 
or five plants. At one time the seed was sown always on hills raised 
above the ground level, but unless the ground is badly drained this 
practice need not be followed. 

Four or five plants are sufficient to a “hi 1 ’/ ^seeds should 

"lies apart and about 1 inch bei| r ^'face. The 

ut 4 feet apart each way, whole surface 

their runners to a distance of 2 or 3 feet 
' ng may often be induced by pinching 

d when nearly fully grown, before 
ins to turn yellow 7 . 

# 

■vesting is usually about three months, 
■ ‘d will plant an acre. 

are: For market purposes Imperial 
Green Cluster. 
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FREE 

BOOKLET 

ON 

REQUEST 


"RED COMB" 
STOCK FOODS 

INCREASE YOUR PROFIT without adding to your stock or 
labour. Feed scientifically-blended foods specially designed 
to give those elements so essential to perfect health and 

peak production. 

yAKE, for instance, " RED COMB " DAIRY 
FOOD. Here is a perfectly-balanced ration 
containing those elements high in net energy to 
keep production high over a long period. 

QR, again, consider " RED COMB " CALI” FOOD 
■ - the food carefully designed to promote 
quick, healthv growth, sturdy bone, and well- 
built frame so essential to the calf's future high 
productivity 

DIGS, too, are brought to maturity quicker 
when fed on "RED COMB" PIG FOOD— and 
carry championships in the Show pen, too. 

" DOULFAR " was put on the market in ordet 
1 to meef the demand for a cheap concentrate 
food. 

These Stock Foods are all Manufactured at 

Poultry Farmers' Co-operative Society 

Red Comb House - Roma Street - Brisbane 



"RED COMB" 
DAIRY FOOD 

100-lb. bag, 9/6 

CALF FOOD 

100-lb bag, 10 /- 

PIG FOOD 

100-lb. bag, 9/- 

POULFAR 

100-lb. bag, 8/6 
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GLASS CELL HOME-LIGHTING BATTERIES 

Just Fitted NEW PLATES in our Works. Guaranteed Four Years 

32-volt Set, 11 -plate Cells, 15 Amps.; Charge Rate Capacity, XT3C 
200 Amp. hour for twenty hours' discharge . . . . Xt&J 

32-volt Set, 15-plate Cells, 20 Amps.; Charge Rate Capacity, 

275 Amp. hour for twenty hours' discharge . . 

Fowler Petrol Electric Plants (Made in U.S.A.) 

Engine: I-h.p. very economical type, self starting from Batteries, 

Generator very solid. These Plants are similar to the Iron 
Horse and Briggs and Stratton. 

12-volt, 300-watt Plant, with 2-6-volt 170 Amp. hour £22 
Batteries . . . . 

32-volt, 500-watt Plant, with 32-volt Set 130 Amp. hour £4”) 
Batteries XrlX 

£1 


Wiring Materials, Switches, Grc., complete for Lights, per Light j 

Prices are keen for cash and include Hydrometer 
(for testing Batteries), Packing, and Sales Tax 

WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS OF BATTERIES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


QUEENSLAND STORAGE BATTERY l»» 

374 ANN STREET BRISBANE ( Ojbjb ±>t Jllulfisvi HolpituL) 
tiUoat-ST* RUTHVEN STREET TOOWOOMBA ( Oflfj 7oujn hati) 
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The Recent Burdekin Flood and its Lessor]. 

By H. W. KERR.* 

r THE Lower Burdekin district experienced the most disastrous flood 

in its history, following a cyclonic storm on the 7th April last. 
Torrential rains fell, and nearly 21 inches were recorded in the district. 
During the night of the 7th, the Burdekin River rose unusually rapidly, 
and by the morning of the 8th the water was 20 feet over the railway 
bridge, it continued to rise during the day, and broke its banks on 
both the Ayr and Home Hill sides. The rapid rise of the flood waters 
was, fortunately, not accompanied by loss of life, though there were a 
number of narrow escapes. Moreover, as little flood water reached the 
river from its higher tributaries, the subsidence of the stream was also 
comparatively rapid. 

The effects of the cyclone and flood were particularly severe, and 
a survey of the area revealed the tremendous losses which some farmers 
had incurred. Not only were buildings and crops severely damaged, 
but erosion of the stream banks at many points allowed the waters to 
pour through and create new channels. At this period of the year, 
many farmers had already tilled their lands in readiness for early 
planting, while in some cases the fields had actually been planted. The 
rush of flood water over such lands was, of course, disastrous ; in many 
places the entire surface soil was removed to plough depth, while in 
others the erosion removed the subsoil strata as well, to a depth of 
several feet. On certain farms, what were once fertile canefields are 
now lagoons; on others, the sand scoured by the stream from the alluvial 
subsoils was deposited from 1 to 6 feet deep in fields of mature cane. 
In a few instances, mainly on low-lying farms or fields, the checking of 
the speed of the waters permitted the deposition of silt. This had 
generally been carried from eroded fields, and it represented the most 
fertile portions of such lands. Though this valuable deposit was usually 
only one or two inches in thickness, one farm received a layer of twelve 
inches on a low-lying field. 

Shortly after the calamity, visits were paid to the area by Messrs. 
Bell and Kerr, of the Sugar Experiment Stations staff. Mr. Bell was 
delegated to co-operate with local officials for the purpose of estimating 
the financial loss which the district had suffered. Dr. Kerr later 
inspected the majority of the damaged farms for the purpose of advising 
the growers what they might do to overcome the adverse field conditions: 
which have been created. Samples of eroded soils and subsoils, sand 
and silt deposits, were transferred to Brisbane, where they were 
analysed, and reports submitted to the growers concerned. On the basis: 
of these results a general report was also prepared and circulated 
amongst farmers whose lands had suffered damage. 

Though, in many cases, the actual permanent damage to the farms 
may not be so great as was at first anticipated, a large area of what was 
formerly first class land must be at least temporarily thrown out of 
production. The irrigation question here introduces a complication 
from which other cane areas would be free in similar circumstances; 
and whereas only a small portion of many blocks may have been lost 

*In The Cans Growers* Quarterly Bulletin (Bureau of Sugjfr Experiment 
Stations) for July, 1940. 
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, through gullying, the land surface is now so seriously broken that further 
'> irrigation of the fields becomes such a problem as to render the practice 
uneconomic. After a period of years, and when the blocks have been 
extensively graded, it may be possible to bring them into production 
once more. 

It should be pointed out that the damage done on many forest soil 
farms, though much less obvious and spectacular than that on the river 
alluvial lands, is actually much more serious in its effects. With deep 
silty soils, the loss of even 2 feet of original soil often exposes a fresh 
surface but little inferior in quality to that removed. But where 12 
or 14 inches of grey forest soil is washed away, and a stiff, intractable 
clayey subsoil is exposed, the rehabilitation of such land would often be 



nine :m. 

Showing a Dkbi» (Sully ok a River Alluvial Farm. This w \s 
Formerly a Fertile Fane Field. 

so costly and laborious as to render it impracticable. While the Burdekin 
lands as a whole are notoriously deficient in liumus and nitrogen, the 
forest subsoils are almost devoid of these constituents. 

The analyses of the sandy deposits are very interesting. We have 
repeatedly pointed out that the Lower Burdekin soils are the richest of 
all the cane areas of the State: but it was not expected that the sands 
from the subsoil would exhibit anything like the reserves of plantfoods 
which were actually found. In no case was a fine sandy deposit tested 
which could be expected to derive any benefit at all from applications 
of phosphate and potash ; but they do lack nitrogen, and any attempt 
to grow cane crops on such areas will fail, if due regard is not paid to 
the supply of this plantfood in the form of suitable manures. The use of 
dried blood for meatworks manure) in the drill with the cane plants^ 
followed by two or three top dressings of sulphate of ammonia will be 
essential for successful crops. The major problem which many of the 
sands present is their droughtiness, necessitating frequent irrigations: 
hut if the cane crop can he carried along to the point where the roots 
-penetrate the original buried soil, success should be assured. The depth 
and fineness of the sand is therefore dominant. A light sandy layer on 
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a heavy soil type must, on the other hand, be regarded as an advantage: 
A\hen ultimately worked into the soil, the production and tillage qualities 
of the land should he distinctly improved. 



Plate 20. 

A Deep Bed of Sand was Deposited on this F\llo\\ Field and 
in the Adjacent Cane. 


Though many farmers have suffered severe losses of both crop and 
land, and a few farms have been totally destroyed, the greatest menace 
to the future of the district lies in the presence of some ten or eleven 
openings in the river bank which would permit even a moderate flood 
to break through and devastate the farms which lie in the path of the 
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new channels. This is clearly appreciated, and the Government has lost 
no time in having the situation fully investigated by its officers, so that 
the danger may be removed. 

The Lesson of the Flood. 

What has happened this year in the Burdekin area is suggestive of 
what might befall any of our cane districts should the local streams 
become suddenly swollen to abnormal dimensions by unusually heavy 
deluges: and it is well to enquire into the causes of the damage which 
the Burdekin district experienced to deduce whether the losses were 
unavoidable, or in how far they may have been prevented ; and to what 
extent clearings of natural vegetation, with cultivation of the land, have 
contributed to the damage. 



Plato 27. 

Showing how the Flood Waters Washed out and 
Destroyed Concrete Water-piping. 


The subject of soil erosion generally is one which is daily receiving 
closer attention by agriculturists the world over. The discussion of the 
subject at the 1940 Conference of the Queensland Cane Growers’ 
.Association was timely, as it served to focus the attention of Queensland 
cane growers on a subject which has, to date, been treated in only a 
cursory fashion by those who should be vitally concerned with this 
menace. 

The present problem of the Burdekin district is, primarily, one of 
preventing the erosion of the river banks, the breaks in which were 
responsible for the devatasting torrents making their way to lagoons or 
other low-lying areas. But a study of the results will teach us many 
useful points which cannot be disregarded. 
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In general, the banks were most extensively washed away at those 
points where the natural or artificial vegetative cover had been removed. 
It was interesting to observe particularly that where the banks were 
covered by grasses — notably Guinea — the matted roots of these species, 
combined with the check in flow which the stems offered, assisted very 
materially in preventing the loosening and removal of the soil. The 



Plate 29. 

Showing how an Irrigation Pump and Concrete Piping were 
Damaged when the Bank was Eroded. 
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presence of larger trees was also effective in one or other of these 
directions, and was most effective, of course, where the trees existed in 
association with Guinea grass, Japanese bamboo, etc. Where the farmer 
had destroyed the river bank vegetation or disturbed the bank, and 
particularly where the cultivation was carried to the top of the bank, 
devastating results followed. Under these conditions a swiftly running 
body of water readily removes the exposed, undisturbed soil; and where 
these river bank blocks had been ploughed just prior to the flood, the 
removal of soil to plough depth encountered no resistance whatever. 
With soils containing a moderate percentage of clay particles, repeated 



Plate 30. 

This Engine and its Concrete Bed were moved by the 
Force of tiie Flood. 


ploughing to a uniform depth had consolidated the underlying soil or 
subsoil to such an extent as to enable it to offer definite resistance to 
erosion, and many blocks of this nature were washed to the depth of 
the plough pan only; but river alluvial soils, containing a preponderance 
of silt and fine sand, lack this capacity, and were eroded to a depth 
of many feet in certain instances. 

It was interesting also to observe the effects of the running water 
when it invaded mature fields of cane. Although the intervening field 
may have been badly eroded, the waters entering the cane were checked 
in velocity due to the obstruction of the cane stalks, while the matted 
roots also held the undisturbed soil together. The net result was a 
deposition of sand, due to the check in water-flow, but in few instances 
did such fields lose any soil. 

The inference from these observations is clear; at all times the 
farmers concerned should keep the river banks clothed in vegetation, 
and Sudan grass appears to offer most/ in this particular district: cane 
cultivation should not be carried rigb£ to the bank of the stream, but 
should cease at least one chain further back, and the strip between the 
cane field and the river should be kept continuously under grass and 
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Book Your 
Next 

HOLIDAY 


AT 

'Stella-maris" 

Marine Parade, Coolangatta 

First-Class Accommodation, Home 
Cooking, 300 feet Glassed-in 
Verandas, Hot and Cold 
Water, Free 
Garages 

Mrs. F. NASH, Proprietress 
Phone: Tweed Heads 33 




JTVt I for all purposes — special sizes in 

* OT I irnbcr I ronbark and Spotted Gum — 

Flooring 

Joinery of high quality and workmanship 

C3 S 6 S of all descriptions 

PATTERSONS PTY., LTD. 

Sherwood Road, Toowong 

Phone Twg. 47 Right at Station 


now on sale Walsh’s 

SEED POTATOES — many kinds; SdCCtCd 

prices on application. 

RHUBARB CROWNS — 7/6 and V ******* 

10/- per dozen. — ••• SMS 

SEED MAIZE — many varieties; 
prices on application. 


SEED POTATOES—many kinds; 
prices on application. 

RHUBARB CROWNS — 7/6 and 
10/- per dozen. 

SEED MAIZE — many varieties; 
prices on application. 

BEANS — Brown Beauty, Canadian 
Wonders, Epicure, Kentucky 
Wonders, Snake Beans, Butter 
Beans. 

PEAS — many varieties. 

SWEET CORN— Pop Corn. 

BRISBANE'S LARGEST 
SEEDSMEN. 

THOS. PERROTT 

INCORPORATING 

PETERSEN BROS, 
fir CRAIG PTY. 

337 GEORGE STREET, BRISBANE 


Growers kindly note— 

We sell you Machine 
Cleaned, Graded, Tested, 
and True to Name Seeds 

Our Advice— 

PLANT THE BEST 

Write us or ' Phone 17S 

Walsh & Co. & 

SEED SPECIALISTS 
Bell St. - - Toowoomba 
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Plate 31. 

A Low-lying Fallow Field which has Benefited from a 
Deposit of Silt. 


*** * 
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rinto ns. 

This Field Received a Deposit op Kicii Silt Twelve Inches 

Deep. 


forest cover ; finally, it would be a further protection if river bank fields 
were allowed to remain undisturbed under volunteer ratoon cane until 
at least May of the year in which the field is to be broken up for plant- 
ing. Admittedly, the last recommendation would handicap the farmer 
in the preparation of the land, as well as necessitating late planting; 
but the presence of the light ratoon growth, on an undisturbed soil, 
would be definitely effective should a similar emergency arise. In any 
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event, the cane crop makes rapid growth on rich alluvial soils, and under 
these conditions, also, repeated ratooning may be practised, again to 
advantage. 

Though it is “gully” erosion such as occurred in the Lower 
Burdekin area which is most striking, fanners should not forget that 
the less obvious “sheet” erosion, which takes place on every field from 
which excess water flows at a measurable velocity, is responsible for 
even more damage over a period of years. An excellent example of 
the insidious nature of this cause is afforded by hillside areas of red soil, 
such as occur at South Johnstone and Childers. The decline in fertility 
on certain farms has already given cause for alarm, and where the 
process is allowed to go unchecked, the productivity of the land declines 
at an ever-inci’easing rate. 

This subject is one which has already received the attention of the 
Bureau, and in the near future one of our officers will make a more 
intensive study of the causes and effects of existing conditions, and 
attempt to devise means for their amelioration. 


CHECKING SOIL WASHING ON HILLSIDE 
BANANA LAND. 

Cavendish and Mons Marie varieties of bananas are usually grown 
on hillsides and mostly in soils of a free, fine, shaley nature, whieh tend 
to wash very freely. Much of this soil can be saved by placing logs at 
intervals athwart the slope. On most clearings many logs remain 
imburnt and can be put to good use in this way. 

All the straight lengths of timber up to, say, 8 inches in diameter, 
will be found very useful in cheeking the downhill rush of water during 
heavy rains. 

After they have been levered or rolled across the hillsides they 
should be ‘‘anchored” in position against stumps or by stakes and, 
possibly, large stones. It is not always possible to place 'them directly 
across the slope, because of the unevenness of the land, but they will 
prevent loss of surface soil, even if placed somewhat at an angle. 

Where the land is carrying large “floaters” the stones also can be 
used to advantage by placing them in half circles below the banana 
stools and filling in the intervening hollow with soil. 

When the plantation is in its second year and stripping of the lower 
leaves or desuckering is done, the material also can be plaited with 
advantage along the logs to aid in preventing erosion. 


NOTICE TO READERS. 

Because of the present necessity for strict economy in the use of 
paper, readers are requested to renew their subscriptions promptly If * 
renewals are unduly delayed, it may be impossible to supply back numbers 
of the Journal. 

Addre * s alf renewals and other correspondence to the Under 
Sectary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 

,, ,S V " — — , 
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The Planting of Cottoi).* 

W . G. WELLS, r >i i cm 1 <» i of < otton Culture and Ncnun Ki-sciin li Othcii. 

A LL seed distributed for tin* planting of cotton is saved from only 
** the higher grades of pure seed plots of each variety. After the 
seed is obtained at the ginnery it is first heated at 140 F to kill all 
insert life, and a portion of the stocks are then delinted to remove 
sufficient, fibres to allow of the seed being used in “walking stick" 
band maize planters in the new scrub burns, and also in ordinary 
))lanters equipped with maize plates. 

It is strongly recommended that delinted seed be used exeept where 
sowing in the dry soil is contemplated. Experiments at the Research 
Station have demonstrated that with delinted seed a more even distri- 
bution is obtained in the ordinary cotton planter, and a lighter rate of 
seeding can be used — 12 11). of delinted seed giving a germination of 2-7 
to 4 plants per row foot, whereas Jo or more lb. of undelinted seed 
would be required for such a stand. It is recommended, however, that 
a slightly heavier rate of sowing be used on new cultivations or following 
fodder crops, for the more open soils will dry out sooner in the upper 
surface and possibly reduce* the amount of germination. A quicker 
germination is also obtained with delinted seed, as show’ll in the 
following data obtained at the Research Station: — 


TABLE T. 


Seed. 

Sixth 

Bay. 

Seventh 

Bay. 

Eighth 

Bay. 

Ninth 

Bay. 

Tenth 

Bay. 

Eleventh 

Bay. 

Twelfth 

Bav. 

lMant-,. 

Delinted . . 

0/ 

/o 

40-1 

0/ 

/O 

65*2 

Of 

0 

69-4 

O' 

/o 

72*4 

0/ 

o 

73*8 

o/ 

/O 

75*2 

0/ 

1 /O 

76*3 

per ft. 

4* 5 

Undelinted 

7-9 

25*7 

33-9 

40*9 

44*9 

49*6 

52*3 

2*0 


* Tliis extract from “Cotton Growing in LV'Chtdand, ’ ’ published In tin 4 
Department of Agriculture ami Stock, deals witli i o planting of a crop of nni.ior 
importance under existing war-time conditions. Copies of this bulletin, which denis 
with various aspects of cotton production in this SUite, are obtainable on application 
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It is not recommended that deiinted seed be sown in dry plantings, 
for, owing to the ability to absorb moisture better than the undelinted 
seed, light showers will start germination, and if sufficient rain to 
complete the strike does not fall the seed will rot, whereas the undelinted 
seed would be unaffected. 

TIME OP PLANTING. 

The most suitable time of planting in the cotton districts south of 
and adjacent to Rockhampton appears to be associated with the soil 
types. On old cultivations of fertile alluvial loams and clay loams, 
and on the average of the scrub soils, the best results over a series of 
seasons have been obtained from plantings made during late September 
and the first half of October in the Central District, and the latter half 
of October in the Southern districts. On old cultivations on the heavier 
slay loam slopes of the forest series, plantings up to mid-November can 
bo made with good prospects of obtaining highly profitable yields. 
Likewise, plantings can be made later on new cultivations on all soil 
types ; several instances of early December planting have been reported 
as having yielded excellently. No advantage appears to be obtained by 
planting in August or early in September, even if climatic conditions 
are favourable, for the low soil temperatures retard germination, and 
later rains chill the young seedlings so much that usually early October 
plantings catch up with them, and often have a much better stand. In 
some seasons a very heavy loss of terminals occurs in the early 
September plantings through insect attacks, while later plantings suffer 
much less damage. 

METHOD OF PLANTING. 

Several methods of planting cotton seed are used in this State, all 
of which give good results when favourable conditions exist. In most 
districts, however, it is believed that the best results will be obtained by 
waiting until good planting rains occur, harrowing to make a nice mulch, 
and then planting with a split-wheel type of planter equipped with 
disc openers. The harrowing not only warms the soil and thus hastens 
germination, but also checks an early growth of grass and weed seed- 
lings, which is of marked advantage in reducing the costs of cultivation. 
Undoubtedly this is an important point and one which is not receiving 
sufficient attention by many farmers. The. harrowing before planting 
is particularly necessary when cotton follows Rhodes grass, for if not 
done then the grass seedlings germinate with the cotton and soon require 
hand-chipping. 

Growers planting large acreages of cotton are faced with the 
problem of getting their crops sown so that they will obtain the fullest 
benefit from the spring rains. As these seldom occur in more than 
2-inch storms, and often lighter, it is frequently impossible to get 
planted on the one storm unless considerable equipment is available. 
Some growers therefore plant all their acreage in the dry soil prior 
to the spring rains; others plant half in the dry and half following 
the first good rains, while others pla* „ as much as the soil moisture will 
allow Jolln wing the first rain, and then wait for further rains to 
“coiiquctV~'i tielf piantinp-s. JJPhe latter system is preferable in some 
respects, for it distributes' t|“ c| future operations over a longer period 
and thus eliminates a peak di and for a large amount of labour in any 
of the larger cotton districts^ The spring rainfall is most uncertain, 
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however, and it is advisable to take full advantage of any rains occur- 
ring. It is believed, therefore, that the system of planting a portion 
of the acreage in the dry and the rest after good rains occur is the 
best. The proportions depend on the equipment available. Usually 
sufficient rain falls to allow of planting for at least three days under 
satisfactory germinating conditions. By planting in the dry all but 
the acreage that can be handled in three days it is possible to obtain a 
highly satisfactory strike over a large acreage from the one rain. It 
is pointed out, however, that the dry planting should be harrowed as 
quickly as possible after the rain, in order to eliminate weed and grass 
seedling growth, especially if the germinating rains do not occur until 
late October or November. The cotton seed will germinate quickly then, 
and any delay in harrowing may destroy some of the cotton seedlings. 
It undoubtedly is advisable to harrow the dry planted portion, for each 
season witnesses growers increasing their cost of cultivation simply 
through omitting this early harrowing. Dry planting has drawbacks, 
however, in that in some seasons much loss of seed is experienced through 
the spring showers being just enough to germinate the seed, after which 
there are no following storms to establish the seedlings. In wet springs 
severe crusting of the heavy soils occurs, often in the dry planted areas, 
even if harrowing is done, and frequently no strike is obtained or one 
just good enough to influence the growers to leave it, although the 
stand is not sufficient to allow of the soil producing the maximum 
possible yield. The problem is a difficult one, and the general district 
experiences for each soil type are the best indicators of the merits of 
each method. 

Many growers of small acreages in the older agricultural districts, 
who have maize planters unsuited for planting undelinted cotton seed, 
have adopted the practice of opening shallow furrows, sowing the seed 
by hand, and then covering with either a harrow or seuffler. This system 
undoubtedly causes loss of moisture and undoes the benefit obtained 
from an early preparation of the seed-bed. It is suggested, now that 
del inted seed can be obtained, that where an ordinary one or two row 
maize planter is available, the plates be modified to make them suitable 
for planting cotton seed. This can be done by enlarging the holes in 
Hie six-holed plates and adjusting the gears to allow r of the proper rate 
of seeding. 

The provision of delinted seed is of great assistance to the growers 
in the newly burned scrub areas, for it eliminates the necessity of 
treating the seed to make it suitable for using in the “walking stick’ ’ 
hand planters. There may be greater danger, however, in sowing the 
delinted seed in the dry ash before the planting rains occur, on account 
of the delinted seed germinating with less rainfall Ilian would be the 
case with treated seed; hence in a spring experiencing light showery 
conditions considerable replanting might be necessary. 

DEPTH OP SOWING. 

The correct depth of sowing varies between 14 and 2| inches, 
depending on the condition of the seed-bed, amount of moisture in the 
surface soil, and the method of nting. The main objective is to get a 
good stand as quickly as posr*^? This requires planting the seed just 
deeply enough to have su r -ent moisture to germinate them, and still 
not have the. soil dry out. before the young roots penetrate into the moist 
subsoil. For most soils under average conditions a depth of about 
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2 inches in moist, firm soil will allow of a good germination being 
obtained. This is especially true if a split-wheel type of planter is 
used. Where the seed is covered by scrapers, or by scufflers if planted 
in shallow furrows, 2 1 inches will probably bo better, as the soil is not 
compacted and there is a danger of the moisture being lost before 
germination is effected, particularly if drying winds are experienced. 

If plantings are made at a greater depth than 2J inches there is 
always a danger of the seed rotting in a cold, wet spring, and in a dry 
spring, while germinations may be obtained, the seedlings are frequently 
so long in coming through the surface that they are thin and spindly 
and of a pale yellowish colour rather than the usual healthy green. 
Such weakened seedlings are likely to he attacked by diseases if wet 
weather is experienced subsequently, and may wither if hot. dry winds 
prevail for any length of time. Generally speaking, the tendency is to 
plant too deeply, especially in the plantings in September and early 
October, wlmn the soil temperatures necessitate quick germination and 
an early appearance of the seedlings above ground. 

SPACING OF ROWS. 

A spacing of 4J feet between the rows is generally used in all the 
cotton -growing areas. Widths varying from 1° were used 

at first, but experiments and the general experience of growers indicate 
that around 4J feet appears to be a fairly good row spacing for mosl 
soils over a series of seasons. It is possible, however, that where cotton 
is being grown on the clay loam forest slopes away from the immediate 
coastal areas, a spacing of 4 feet or 4 feel 2 inches may be suitable. 
Usually the plants do not grow so tall on such soils as on the alluvinls; 
hence under moderate rainfall, ample sunlight and air movement may 
be obtained with the closer distances. 

It is not recommended that spacings smaller than these be tried, 
for with heavy rainfall accompanied by prolonged cloudy weather in 
February there is a grave danger of a growth sufficiently rank being 
made to create dense shade. Experiences of past seasons have indicated 
that such conditions are conducive to insect attacks, accompanied by 
heavy losses from boll rots on the lower portions of the plants. 


" BY OUR OWN RIGHT HANDS . . " 

Written in November, 1800, after the battle of Austorlitz, where Napoleon 
crushed Austria, the last remaining ally of Britain, the following lines by William 
Wordsworth might well have been written in June, 1940: — 

“Another year! Another deadly blow! 

Another mighty empire overthrown! 

And we are left, or shall be left, alone; 

The last that dares to struggle with the foe. 

’Tis well! From this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought; 

That by our own right hands it must be wrought 
That we must stand unpropp’d, or be laid low. 

O, dastard, whom such foretaste doth not cheer! 

We shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 

Wise, upright, valiant; not a venal band, 

Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 

And honour, which they do not understand.” 
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Proved and Tested Products — Praised by 
Flockowners in all parts of Australia 

An Efficient and Expert Field Service 
is also associated with Vetamac Products 


THE RANGE EMBRACES: 


Vetamac Sheep Drench (Highly 
Concentrated ) . 

Vetsolick Mineral Concentrate. 
Vetamac Medication (tor mixing with 
Stock Salt). 

Fluke and Worm Specific. 

Tape and Large Bowel Worm Drench. 

" Pastorahsts' Bulletin/' 
ing Flock Husbandry, 
mailed free on request 


Footrot Cure. 

Vetamac Sheep Dip, 

Scourout Branding Fluid 
Bluestone Nicotine Worm Drench. 
Vetamac Fly Oil. 

Vetamac Pinkeye Dressing. 


containing valuable information concern- 
and " Healthier Stock ' Booklet— both 



Stock Service Department 


a. h McDonald & company 

99-103 MARY STREET, BRISBANE. 

Branches all States 


Cabulcha Large Whites — 

NATIONAL SHOW AWARDS FOR 1939. 

First Prize Boar 1 1 and under 1 7 Months. 

We are offering for sale a few selected head of stock from the imported 
sire and dam — 

GOGAR DICK and 
GOGAR WONDER. 


Cabulcha Black Polls 



First and Second Bull, Three Years and Over. 

First Bull, Two Years and Under Three Years. 

First and Champion and Second Cow, Three Years and Over. 
First and Reserve Champion and Second Heifer, Two Years 
and Under Three Years. 

First Heifer, Eighteen Months and Under Two Years. 

First and Second Heifer, Six Months and Under Twelve 
Months. 

First and Second, Group of Four. 

First and Second, Sires Progeny Stakes. 

Second Bull Calf, Under Twelve Months. 


STOCK ALWAYS AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION. 


Telephone 14. 


M. NEWMAN, Q± 
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Winner of VICTORIA’S CHAMPION 
Standard Herd Test (Twice) Milked by 



mimrn MILKER. M 



Dairy Farmers 
IT'S FREE! 

A new, twenty-page 
catalogue (No J Q.6 ) 
which tells you why 
" Eclipse " safeguards 
your herd and saves 
you time, trouble, and 
money. Write to-day 


"Willow Park Fairy" (Dairy Short- 
horn), owned by Mr. W. Atkinson, 
Swan Hill, Victoria, attained the record 
of 745 lb. butter-fat in 273 days. 
Another example of the explicit faith 
studbreeders all over Australia place 
in the " Eclipse." Exclusive features 
include — Patent Releaser, Patent Pul- 
sators, Patent Bacteria Isolator, and the 
Meehanite Metal Vacuum Pump, £rc. 

IMPORTANT — G. & N. can give immediate 
delivery of all lines, including 
British Imported Bamford 
Engines, Mowers, 

Rakes, &c. 

Other G & N. Lines — Twin City Tractors, 
Turnbull Dairy Boilers, &c 


GIPPSLAND & NORTHERN CO. LTD. 

267a Margaret Street, Toowoomba 


“ROSELEA” MERINO STUD 

WINNER GKAND CHAMPION B.AM, ROMA 1939. 

Rvams for Sale 

The Progeny of Champions 

T. HACKER, “ROSELEA” 

MUCKADIIXA, QLD. 


"CRAIGIELEA" Merino Stud 

Craigielea is the only original Merino Stud founded in the Maranoa District. In 1938, 
this Stud secured the Grand Champion Fleece for Queensland. For 1939, at Roma, 
all Champions in Wool Section for Fine, Medium, and Strong Grand Champion 
Floeca of Show. Mitchell, 1939, Grand Champion Ram; Grand Champion Fleece. 
Charlevllle, 1939, Second Prize Ram; Grand Champion Fleece. 


SELECTED RAMS FOR SALE 


PARTICULARS— 


°AIGIELEA, MUCKADILLA, QUEENSLAND 


Wise, upi.,. PROPRIETOR: D. GRIEVE 

Who arc to 

And honour, which^r^ » * - — - ~ i 




The Adaptability of the Merino. 

T AKGE areas in Western Queensland carry a good covering of high- 
^ quality grasses, but are more or less devoid of either shrubs or trees. 
Fortunately, they are within reasonable distance of other areas which, 
while similar in other respects, are shaded by a variety of shrubs and 
trees. Many western holdings include both classes of country, and ewes 
and growing sheep can be held on the shaded areas, while wethers for 
wool production are run on the open plains. On holdings where no shade 
-exists, fully-developed wethers are usually purchased from properties 
more favoured for breeding, and are then run for wool production. 

In the southern division of the State, the country ranges from the 
•cold granite and traprock country of the Stanthorpe district, to the rich 
plains along the New South Wales border. Intermediate types are the 
poor ridges interspersed between fertile plains, the vast areas of brigalow 
and belah which were held in the grip of the pricklv-pear until a few 
years ago, and the excellent mulga country in the St. George-Charleville- 
Cunnamulla and far western districts. 

Although the mulga country has a low carrying capacity, it is, when 
partly improved, suitable for breeding purposes, and supports some 
♦excellent stud flocks. 

Brigalow country in its natural state is next to useless for sheep. 
When improved by ringbarking, it generally develops a rank weed 
growth. By stocking heavily with cattle, the weeds may be kept in check, 
and, subsequently, will give way to a good mixture of grasses, suitable 
for sheep. When cleared of excess timber, breeding can then be carried 
on successfully. As a general rule, however, the land should be seeded 
down to Rhodes or other suitable grasses after ringbarking. 
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The granite and trap rock eountry is most suitable for running 
wethers for wool production. The extreme 1 conditions under which 
merino wethers can he used to advantage is illustrated by the fact that 
wethers selected for wool production on the open plains of the West also 
do well on the high, cold country of t lie South-east. The type generally 
favoured for the western plains is a large-framed, plain-bodied, robust- 
sheep which produces a good length of bold-growing, medium to strong 
wool. Wethers of this type thrive on treeless plains, with no protection 
of any kind, and suffer no ill effects when the shade temperatures are 
high for days, and sometimes weeks, at a time. 

Tli<» sheep selected for the granite and traprock belt of the South- 
east are usually four tooths of the finer \u)olled type, but of similar strain 
to those selected for the West. Each season, after they have been placed 
on the granite or traprock eountry, their wool tines down, probably 
because of a combination of climatic influences and the liner natuie and 
less nutritive quality of the grasses. They do not cut as heavy a fleece as 
western wethers; Imt, if kept free from parasites, they do well even on 
the cold bleak heights ranging up to 11,000 feet above sea level Tin 1 
adaptability of tin* mciino to such extremes of climatic conditions is 
quite remarkable. 


SUITABLE EWES FOR FAT LAMBS. 

The greatest drawback to the production of fat lambs on the 
Darling Downs in quantity has been, and still is, the difficulty of 
purchasing good cross-bred ewes as the mother flock. 

If a start lias to be made with merinos, the best ewe for fat lamb 
raising is bred by the introduction of one of the long wools, such as 
Border Leicester, Lincoln,* or Ttomnev Marsh into the strong-woolled, 
robust type of merino ewe. The owe lambs of this drop should then be 
retained as the future dams of the lamb-raising flock. 

As to suitable ewes for the fat-lamb industry, it is believed Dial 
graziers on the fringe of the Darling Downs or Luther out would find it 
profitable to join Jong-woolled rams of British breed with their east-for- 
age ewes with the idea of selling the progeny annually as fat lambs ewes 
on the Downs. Into the crossbred ewe flock, as described, should be 
introduced a ram of the Downs type. Opinions necessarily differ in the 
matter of crosses. The South Down is the fashionable lamb at the 
present time, but it should be remembered that this cross must suffer 
no check from birth to block. The Dorset Horn gives a very nice lamb, 
early maturing and hardy. The use of the Border Leicester should be 
encouraged in every way. In addition to producing an early-maturing* 
lamb that fills every want, it must be remembered that the skin value 
of this lamb is worthy of consideration to a far greater extent than 
either the Dorset or the South Down. 

Pure-bred Oorriedalo ewes are hard to come by, but should the 
opportunity occur a farmer would be well advised not to let it slip. 
Pure Oorriedales are hard to beat, good mothers and heavy milkers, 
besides growing a profitable fleece. 

Generally, the wool from a flock retained for fat lamb breeding is a 
secondary consideration when compared with the production of fat 
lambs. 
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The Lister Supreme -Gets all the Cream 



STAYBRITE ' t8 i nle , ss 
Steel 


DISCS are standard equipment 
IN ALL LISTER SEPARATORS . 
Improve Cream Quality , 

Lower Separating Costs • 
STAYBRITE STAINLESS STEEL 

will not rust, corrode nor tarnish and 
is not affected by milk acids. 

Get full particulars from the Queens- 
land Agents — 

WiNCHCOMBE, CARSON Ltd. 

99/101 Engle Street, Brisbane 


Pi ■%# Floss 10th, »* * Junior 2-year-old, produced 

DUV Your Uairy OtOCk 482.59 lb. Butter-fat in ns days from 

over 8,000 lb. of milk over the same period. 

From This fine production strain is right through 

G our present Herd. 

rassmere BULLS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 

Prices on application, stock sent anywhere 

Jersey Stud w. j. affleck 


Our Stud has been established for thirty-six 
years Mature experience has enabled us 
ro breed stock which make profitable 
production a reality, records established 
by our Stud Stock still remain unbroken. 


Grassmere Jersey Stud, North Pine, 
Queensland 

Phone 3 — Petrie 


X n p u# LI C I I A grubbers, jacks, and 
I l\ C Yt n C L LA tree pullers, etc. 

Are the Most Efficient and Economical on the Market 

MADE IN AUSTRALIA BY AUSTRALIANS 

Their Monkey, Hand, or Power Grubbers, Wallaby or Monkey Jacks — Wood Cased, Ball 
Bearing, or Hydraulic, for Heavy Lifts; their Tree Pullers and Logging Blocks to clear your 
land; Mill Bench Gauges, Wedges, Hooks, Steel Wire Ropes, Crc. Everything for the Timber 
Men, Bridge Builders, Mining, or the man on the land. 

DUPLICATE PARTS ALWAYS ON HAND, AND PROMPT DELIVERY 
ALSO ALL REPAIRS 

Enquire from your Local Hardware House for Prices, or get a Catalogue 
TREWHELLA BROS.' QUEENSLAND REPRESENTATIVE 

REX ROBINSON & Co., 83 GIPPS STREET, VALLEY, BRISBANE. 
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OF VITAL INTEREST TO YOU ! 

BLUE RIBBON PROPERTIES 

DAIRY — CANE — FRUIT 

Every issue of this Journal will — in this space— feature details of 
outstanding farming properties specially culled from the superior lists of — 


DAY and GRIMES 

LAND SALESMEN— AUCTIONEERS— VALUATORS 

NAMBOUR 


Box 42 


Phone 41 


THE PRACTICAL MEN WHO 
ARE SELLING QUEENSLAND ! 

WE WILL SELL FOR YOU ! 

SELL TO YOU ! 

OR NEGOTIATE A SUITABLE EXCHANGE 

List your property with us for quick results and a straightforward deal. 


HIGH FI ELDS STI 

SELL THEIR CHAMPIONS— 

THEY DON'T KEEP THEM ! 


STUD 


HIGHFIELDS STUD BRED— CHAMPION BOAR— HIGHFIELDS FAITHFUL 17th 
RESERVE CHAMPION BOAR— HIGHFIELDS DAVID 42nd AND THE SIRE 
AND DAM OF THE CHAMPION SOW— MITTADALE PEG 
BRISBANE SHOW AWARDS, 1939:— 

1st and 3rd, Boar under 5 months. 2nd, Sow under 8 months. 

1st, Boar under 8 I months. 1st, Sow under 11 months. 

U?: B B o°, 8 r r a U nd de pro 9 eny 0nthS - »* «"d 2nd, Sow under 17 months. 

1st, Breeder's Group. 2nd and 3rd, Sow 17 months or over. 

1st and 3rd, Sow under 5 months. Reserve Champion Sow. 

THE IDEAL TYPE FOR BREEDING EXPORT PORKERS AND BACONERS 
Write for Particulars of Stock for Sale 

J. A. HEADING, HIGHFIELDS, MURGON 


SPRINGLEA 
Stud Farm 

A.I.S. Cattle 
and Wessex 
Saddleback 
Pigs 

The Springlea herd has been certified 
free from tuberculosis and ovary 
animal bears tha Government tag. 

Make a wise choice by procuring a 
young bull from this first class herd! 


The leading bull of the Springlea Stud herd If 
"Alfa Vale Lieutenant." "Alfa Vale Lieutenant" 
is a full brother to " Alfa Vale Laura." " Alfa Vale 
Laura " won 1 st Prize from 32 competitors for the 
greatest quantity of Butter Fat produced In 24 
hours (namely 2.757 lbs.) at the Brisbane 
Exhibition in 1939. 

PIGS. — Springlea Wessex Saddleback Pigs are of 
tha ideal type. Obtain one or more of this 
increasingly popular breed. 

Write for particulars of stock for sate * 
inspection invited 

Prospective buyers Will be met, if necessary, at the 
Murgon Railway Station by giving timely notice to 

V. T. RICHARDS, Manager Phone: 140, Murgon 
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Washing Milking Utensils. 

T HE general principles underlying the ]>roper cleaning of all metal 
milk utensils are very simple, and once understood they ean be 
adapted to the requirements of individual vessels and apparatus used in 
dairying. For this purpose it is essential to understand something of the 
nature and composition of milk and its products. Milk is a complex 
substance consisting of water, butterfat, lactose, or milk sugar, casein, 
albumen, and mineral salts, ('ream contains the same constituents in 
different proportions, so that the problem of cleaning is eonlined to 
finding effective methods for the complete removal of fats, sugar, 
proteins, and salts. 

The sugar and mineral salts, being mainly in solution, are almost 
entirely rinsed away in cold water, which will also remove a large part 
of the fat and proteins. Butterfat, however, occurs in the form of 
minute globules, and some of these adhere to the surface of milk vessels 
and require heat and emulsification before they can he washed off. 01 
the proteins, casein is in suspension in fresh milk (giving milk its white 
appearance), but it can be coagulated by acid or by rennet to form a 
solid curd, the hardness of which is increased by heating; albumen is 
in solution, but, like egge-white, it is readily and permanently solidified 
by the action of heat. Both these milk proteins possess considerable 
adhesive properties (casein is used commercially in the manufacture of 
paints and glues) and they will, if the preliminary cold-ivatcr raising 
is omitted, stick firmly to dairy utensils, where hot water washing and 
subsequent sterilization will only harden them on to the surface. Once 
fixed there, even in a very thin film, they form a protective layer when* 
bacteria become lodged and breed, and where the sterilizing heat cannot 
reach them, to the detriment of milk and cream quality. Similar pro- 
tection is afforded by a layer of fat in the form of grease, which can 
be tested for by passing a finger over the surface of dairy equipment, 
and which is caused by using insufficient hot water, water at too low 
a temperature or the iack of some soap or soda compound to free the 
fat. 
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There are, then, three stages necessary to the thorough cleaning of 
dairy utensils, as distinct from the sterilizing, which must follow in 
order to destroy the harmful bacteria. These three stages are: — 

(1) Cold Water Rinsing . — Utensils should be well rinsed as soon 
as possible after use. This is very important, for milk once 
allowed to dry is much harder to remove completely. Soak- 
ing in cold water for a reasonable time is advisable if washing 
is not to be done immediately — this will loosen all milk solids 
and facilitate washing. 

(2) 11 of Water and Soda . — Washing soda, caustic soda, soap or 
soap powder are suitable cleansers for farm use (besides 
many proprietary preparations sold under trade names). 
Care should be taken to avoid cleansers containing any gritty 
substance, for this will permanently damage the surface by 
scratching, and will rapidly remove tinning. The water 
should be really hot, and enough soap or soda should be used 
to emulsify the grease, so that no globules of fat can be seen 
floating on the surface of the water. A stiff brush should be 
used on each utensil and all loose parts such as taps and 
strainer discs should be dismantled for scrubbing. 

(H) Hot Water Rinsing . — A final rinse, using fresh hot water, 
is needed to remove the soda water before sterilizing. 

Milk utensils, if not properly cleaned and sterilized, are by far the 
most fruitful sources of contamination in the course of milking and 
handling milk and cream, and it should be remembered that both 
processes are equally essential, for satisfactory and complete steriliza- 
tion is not possible without first thoroughly cleansing along the right 
lines. 


WET OR DRY MILKING? 

Many milk producers, careful in every other way to avoid con- 
tamination, still continue the unhygienic practice of wet-handed milking. 
Moistening the hands with milk direct from the teat, or, worse, by 
dipping into the milk pail, is a deplorable habit, which is responsible 
for much contamination as well as loss of quality of milk and cream. 
It is, of course, more serious if washing of the udder and of the milker’s 
hands have been neglected, for then the dirt becomes intimately mixed 
with and well distributed throughout the milk. A glance at the accumu- 
lation between the fingers of a worker engaged in milking an unwashed 
•cow wet-handed will be sufficient evidence of the truth of this statement. 

Where washing of the udder and teats and discarding of the fore- 
milk have been carried out and the milker’s hands have been washed, 
“wet” milking is less objectionable, but the fact remains that all the 
cleanest and most efficient up-to-date dairy farmers milk dry handed, 
and this is a necessity for the production of milk for sale as “Tuberculin 
Tested” or “Accredited” in England, and for the majority of organised 
milkers’ competitions. “Dry” milking means that the hands are 
washed immediately before starting to milk and after completing each 
•cow, being left slightly moist after washing, and kept as free from milk 
as possible. 

Some farmers, mostly those who have not persevered with dry milk- 
ing long enough to give it a fair trial, object to it as being slow and 
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difficult, especially as regards stripping. It has, however, been found 
by hundreds of others to be equally rapid and simple, after a little 
practice, provided that the hands are loft damp and the teats sufficiently 
moist after washing to make them pliable. 

It is true that there are individual cows with badly-formed abnormal 
teats, or with one or more sore teats, which are difficult to milk dry- 
hand ed. For dealing with these, tin* elean milker uses a small quantity 
of ordinary vaseline applied to each teat after washing, which not only 
serves as a lubricant, but also assists in the healing of the damaged skin, 
and helps to prevent particles being rubbed oh* into the milking pail. 
Teat sores should be treated with some antiseptic ointment between milk- 
ings. This also pi events their becoming more serious through bcinu 
worried by dies. Great care should be taken by the milker to wash his 
hands thoroughly after each cow, for, olniousiy, this is a great factor 
in checking the spread of infectious sores and tin* transfer of bacteria 
I>icked up ftom the cow ’s coat, leg ropes, stool, walls &<*., to the fredih- 
washed udder of the next animal. (If a towel is used, it should be 
changed often enough to make sure that it is an asset to tin* hygiene 
of tin* milking shed. The clothes of the milker may also constitute a 
source of danger to milk qualily — if, for instance, tin* same clothes are 
worn for milking as for feeding the pigs, grooming the cows, and 
removing manure. A pair of overalls or a sugar-bag apron, kept for 
milking only, and washed out at least once a week, is within the reach 
of all.) 

Vaseline may he found of assistance to the man who has made a 
long practice of wet-handed milking when he first attempts tin* “dry’’ 
method, especially in stripping, it is preferable to use vaseline if. by 
thus easing manipulation, it prevents excessive downward jerking of 
the teats, which is often resoited to by an impatient milker, and which 
is not only quite unnecessary, but ruinous to the delicate udder tissues. 
After a time, however, it will be found that dry milking can be carried 
out easily and rapidly with no lubricant other than the moisture supplied 
by washed teats and hands. 

Tli is is being done on hundreds of modern dairy farms, where 
greater efficiency and increased keeping quality are aimed at, and. once 
established, this method is seen to he far superior to the old, wliieh 
appears unhygienic, messy, and insanitary by comparison. 


CALVING TROUBLES. 

Gases of difficult calving are fairly common, and before tin- n^ud 
calving time arrives, a few hints may be useful. 

When about to calve the cow leaves the herd and seeks a quiet spot. 
There she will become restless — getting up and lying down — and Giow 
evident signs of pain. 

As labour advances the hack is arched, the hindquarters are drooped, 
and straining becomes violent and continous. Meanwhile blood may 
appear on the vulva and tail, and the waterbags protrude between the 
lips of the vulva. They increase rapidly and the feet of the calf may be 
seen within them. 

The waterbags furnish a soft uniform pressure for the preliminary 
distention of the womb and passages, and prepare the way for the 
delivery of the calf. In normal presentations, it is wrong to break 
these bags prematurely. 
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When the cow calves standing up, the navel string breaks when the 
calf falls to the ground; but, when she calves lying down, the string is 
broken when she rises. A few hours after calving normally, after- 
pains commence and the placenta or afterbirth is expelled. If this 
is not expelled within twenty-four hours, it should be removed by 
careful traction. A good method is to take two sticks about 2 feet long, 
between which the end of the afterbirth is grasped, and rotated around 
them until close to the vulva, when gentle traction is applied, from 
side to side, and backwards and downwards, care being taken not to 
break it. A vaginal douche of boiled water at blood heat, to which has 
been added a mild antiseptic, should be given. A cheap and efficient 
outfit for this purpose consists of about 4 feet of -J-inch rubber hose 
and an ordinary funnel. The end of the hose should have its edge pared 
off with a sharp knife, and, after having been smeared with carbolic 
vaseline, it is introduced into the vagina, and gently pressed forward 
as far as the womb. The funnel is then placed in the other end of 
the hose and held above the cow’s back, the douche being poured into it. 

It is well, at all times to allow nature to do its work without inter- 
ference ; but, when calving is protracted, and progress is not being made, 
a careful examination is necessary. 

The operator should wear a clean sleeveless shirt, and his arm should 
be smeared with carboliscd vaseline, or an antiseptic oil. This protects 
the arm from poisoning and the cow from the introduction of infective 
material into the passage. 

The hand should now be introduced into the vagina and a careful 
examination made. It may be found that (1) the waterbags have burst, 
and that neither the feet nor head of the calf are presented, or that there 
is a presentation of (2) one fore foot and head; (3) both fore feet, 
and head back; (4) head ^vit.li both fore feet back; (5) one hind foot 
without the other; or (6) other abnormal presentation. 

Whatever part is presented should first be secured by a rope with 
running noose, so that it will not be lost during subsequent manipula- 
tion, and may be readily brought into position when the missing parts 
are found. If the cow is standing, her head should be turned downhill 
so that the foetus and abdominal organs lie forward to give more room 
to bring up the missing head or limb. If lying down, she should be 
turned over on to the side opposite to that on which the limb is missing. 
When the missing part is located, no attempt should be made to bring 
it up during a labour pain, but after the pain has ceased, an effort 
should be made to secure it before the next pain comes on. 

If the pains are continuous and violent, they may be checked by 
putting a tight surcingle round the body in front of the udder. If it is 
found that the passages are dry, pure olive oil may be run into the womb 
through a rubber tube. If the head is back, the limbs which are presented 
should be first secured with a rope having a runing noose, then the foetus 
should be pushed as far back as possible and an attempt made to secure 
the head with a noose or hook, and to bring it up into the passage. 
Having brought the limbs and head into a suitable position, traction 
should now be applied in a downward and backward direction, but only 
when the cow is straining. 

Pulling when the cow is not straining should not be attempted. 
Patience and care are necessary. The extraordinary practice of attach- 
ing a draught horse or motor-ear to the foetus and pulling it out by sheer 
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force is not only cruel, but usually results in the death of both the cow 
and the calf. After a protracted calving the cow will he exhausted, and 
she should he provided with a warm rug and bed, also a lew bottles of 
warm gruel. 

Points to remember are — 

Do not interfere too soon. 

When interference is necessary, exercise patience and take time. 

Do not use force until the fore feet and bead or the hind feet are 
secured in position. 

Remember to pull only when the cow is straining. 


DAIRY FARM COMPETITION. 

Tin* 1939-40 Dairy Farm Competition under the auspices of the Ro\al Notional 
Agnmltuial and rmluwtiial Association of Queensland resulted as follows: — 

1. Major 1>. C. Hell’s LUackiock farm, Uoocliin, Boonah. 

2. Mr. 1j. I). Lawloy, Alley, Malony. 

3. Mr. \V. Aplm, Ulo\erdale, Malcny. 

-1. VI r. II. 11. Napper, Pirnpama; Mr. L. Nit hulls, Redlands, Noith Tamboiiuc 
(etpial). 

The compt I it ion provided for inspections in April, 1939, October, 1939, arid 
March, 1940, and the prizes were awarded to the farms which showed the. greatest 
impiowment over the period of inspection. 

The judging had regard for 1 lie following points — 

1. J.s- alla'hnt? the dairy In rd - The use of a Herd Book registered sire with 

good dam production record, type and conformation of the herd, the 
quality and enie of the stock bred on the farm, the health of the cattle, 
herd-iecordmg and production, reeoidmg, and the pig section of the 
dairy farm. 

2. Js ajjeetnnj the layout of the form. — The layout of the paddocks, condition 

of fences and gates and water facilities, the dairy premises, milking 
yards, the can 4 and condition of the dairy plant and utensils, the farm 
buildings, drainage and provision for conserving rain water, horse-farm 
mg machinery and general plant, including its care and condition, the 
layout of the buildings and the general tidiness of the farm, and shade 
and shelter trees. 

3. AV oar (Imp the postures — conservation of fodder. — The competition specially 

covered the provision of sown pastures, topd reusing of natural pastures 
and renovation and topdressing of paspalum pastures, conservation of 
fodder (including hay, silage, or grain), farm crops in their relation 
to stock foods and methods of feeding. 

4. The practical results arising from the economic working of the farm in ifs 

relation to its capital \ alue and the profitable application in dairy farm 
sidelines, such as poultry, bees, vegetables, fruit. 

The filial judging was undertaken by a Judging Committee — Messrs. A. M. Hunt, 
B. B. Rice (Acting Director of Dairying, Department of Agriculture and Stock), 
J. A. Heading, and II. W. Watson. In the preliminary judging the committee was 
greatly assisted by the reports of the dairy inspectors of the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock in their respective districts. 

Ulackrock Form , comprising 350 acres, was previously part of Coochin Ooochin 
Station. The cultivated paddocks include 70 acres of maize and pumpkins, 40 acres 
of lucerne, and 20 acres of oats. All crops were well grown, and had been assisted 
bv the correct admixtures of required fertilizer. A great quantity of lucerne hay 
is stored in a well-built kayaked; tlie maize stored in tanks was easily the best 
maizo feature seen on any farm. The dairy herd comprises eighty very good pure- 
bred and grade Jersey cows, and there are sixty well-bred sows on pasture. Tlio 
link between the dairy and the piggery on this farm is remarkable, and had achieved 
excellent economical results. The milking yards and accommodation for the brood 
sows are extensive, and the drainage well done. The farm contains the most recent 

7 
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improvements of any farm inspected. The judging committee was impressed with 
the enterprise of Major B. 0. Bell in establishing such soundly managed farms 
under his control — viz., Blackrock Farm, Lagoon Farm, Coochin Farm, and Aroo 
Farm. Each farm contains almost similar characteristics, carrying about eighty 
cows and sixty brood sows, but Blackrock farm stands out as the property carrying 
the more recent improvements. 

Arley, Maleny, comprises 84 acres, subdivided into seventeen paddocks, aU 
paddocks, other than the cultivation paddocks, opening into the receiving yards 
adjoining the milking bails. The herd comprised twenty-nine A.I.8. registered cows 
of exceptional dairy quality, and both bulls were from Advanced Register cows. 
Mr. Lawley exhibited the champion AJ.S. bull at the 1939 Royal National Show. 
The bails are exceptionally good, with extensive concrete floors ; even a small cowyard 
had been concreted. A water scheme, with a creek as the source of supply, provides 
an efficient service for the home, the dairy buildings, and the piggeries. Pig pens, 
calf bails, feeding stalls, and requisite services are soundly constructed and planned. 
Paddock land, 35 acres in area, has been stoned. In general neatness and tidiness, 
the farm home surroundings and dairy buildings are exceptionally impressive. 

Maleny is a good farm of 200 acres, subdivided into twenty paddocks, which 
have been topdressed and renovated. The bails and dairy buildings are well built, 
and the recording system is excellent. Veterinary instruments and aids are a very 
valuable part to the dairy farm plant. A good herd of seventy-five cows is pastured 
on this farm, and the two Jersey bulls are from registered dams. Much fencing 
has been renewed, and electric fences are in use and are effective in the subdivisions 
of pig paddocks and pastures. A hot-water system, the planting of shade trees 
and windbreaks, an ample timber stack were other features which interested the 
judges. 

Pimpama and Bcflland*, North Tamborine, gained fourth place with an equal 
number of points. 

Pimpama is a very good 200-acre farm with facilities and conveniences which 
the supply of electric light and current to rural areas has made possible. The 
dairy buildings are in very good order, the bails and yards being in a somewhat 
difficult hillside position. At every shed large storage tanks had been installed and 
an adequate water supply ensured the general cleanliness of the dairy buildings. 
The grasses on this farm are paBpalum and clover, Kikuyu, and Rhodes. The dairy 
herd comprises about seventy well-bred Illawarra cows and two very well bred sires. 
Electric lighting in outbuildings and electric fences, even in cattle subdivisions, are 
features of this farm. 

Redlands is 68 acres in area, subdivided into sixteen paspalum paddocks. All 
the land had been cleared within five years. There are two springs on the property, 
one well, and five cultivation paddocks. The herd is pure-bred Jersey, all T.B. an5 
C.A. free. The sire was imported from Victoria, and his dam showed 500 lb. butter- 
fat production. Mr. Nicholls tests his own cattle, and has had no second-grade cream. 
The dairy buildings wore judged as the cleanest premises seen in the competition; 
the tidiness of the farm buildings called for special commendation. The pastures 
are mainly paspalum,' which had been topdressed and superphosphated to great 
adv^ij^ft^^ 'SSiere are 30 tons maize silage in a good plaster silo constructed by the 
‘ 'farmer. Oats and field peas were grown together, and there were good maize and 
root crops. Salt and iodine lick were in the bails, and sterilised bonemeal was 
available in an automatic feeder at the exit of the bails. This property stood out 
remarkably in the allocation of those points affecting the economic working of the 
farm in relation to the capital value of the property. 

There were thirty-seven entrants in the competition, and the dairy farmers 
concerned are to be commended for efforts made to improve their farms along 
the general lines specified in the points scale. The judges were pleased to notice 
the practice on many farms of providing aids for the maintenance of the health*of 
the stock. 

In the non-prize-winning farms the following commendable features were 
observed: — 

1. A profitable poultry section run as a sideline to a dairy farm. 
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2. A pasture farm of 292 acres divided into twenty-nine paddocks provided an 
excellent example of rotational grazing and pasture management on a property on 
which cultivation is impracticable. 

garden A weA1 ' conducted dair ^ farm with a productive and well-laid-out vegetable 

4. A farm on which a neat stack of 500 new fencing posts is kept ready for 

5. A farm on which 130 tons of lucerne hay are stored. 

6. Several mountain farms on which appropriate grasses had been planted to 
bind watercourses to prevent erosion. 

7. Several farms on which special attention has been given to the housing of 
brood sows. 

8. On most farms the homestead and farm buildings had been painted. 

9. One farm with an extensive electric-lighting installation comprising lights 
in the cowbails, the engine-room, and hayshed, as well as eight points in the home. 

10. A farm with a complete machinery and implement plant. 


THE COWYARD AND MILK AND CREAM QUALITY. 

Numerous experiments in various count lies have shown that so long as the 
cowyard and floor of the milking shed are kept clean, the bacteria which fall into 
the milk from the air have not such a contaminatory effect as might be expected. 
This is because the germs transported on dust particles, unless they are resistant 
species, are destroyed by the exposure to direct sunlight, absence of moisture, ami 
scarcity of food. Fortunately, too, such hardy species only bring about slowly 
changes in milk. 

Inspection of dairy premises on any day may reveal, however, that there is a 
lack of appreciation by many farmers of the potential contamination to which milk 
or cream may be subjected if produced and held in surroundings in which the 
cowyard is not kept as clean as practicable. If manure be allowed to accumulate, 
dry, and become pulverised in the cowyard, the movement of the animals and the 
wind will soon distribute dust particles literally teeming with millions of objection- 
able bacteria, many of which will lodge in the dairy utensils during milking. The 
milk or cream, if * subsequently held in such a dust -laden environment, should be 
conveyed as soon as possible after milking to a covered milk stand or dairy well 
away from the yard. Jncidentially, manorial bacteria — known technically as the 
coliform bacteria because of their normal habitat being the colon, or large intestine, 
of animals — are the most undesirable organisms in cheese manufacture, giving a pin- 
holey curd and off -flavour to the infected cheese. The* also may cause the dc-grading 
of cream — i.e.> gassy or fermented cream. 

Two other factors which cause contamination on some farms because of direct 
exposure of the utensils and milk to a dust-laden cowyard atmosphere are — 

(1) The placing of utensil draining and storage racks alongside the cowyard 
fence. (If, on a windy day, a finger is wiped on tho inside of the 
utensils, even when they are turned upside down, in such an environment 
the serious contamination of rnilk subsequently placed in the utensils 
will be apparent.) 

(2) The practice, adopted by some suppliers to cheese factories, of leaving 
the night’s milk on a stand near to the cowyard fence instead of keeping 
it as prescribed by the Dairy Regulations. 

Both these practices are strongly condemned. Regular attention to the cowyard 
to prevent the accumulation of manure in such close proximity to the bails also 
assists in minimising fly infestation. Flies entering milk carry into it innumerable 
germs. Regular limewashing of the bails helps in checking the fly pest. 

Tt should be remembered, moreover, that cow manure is too valuable as 
fertilizer to be wasted in the cowyard. Daily heaping of manure should be a routine 
duty in every cowyard. It takes only a few minutes to clean up — in fact, cleaning- 
up of the cowyard is a requirement under the Dairy Produce Act. 
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How to Make a Rope Pig-net. 

In compliance with numerous requests, the subjoined notes on the maTcing of a 
pig-net, by Mr. E. J. Shelton , Pig Section f arc reprinted from the Journal for 
Scptcm her, 1 938 : — 

W HEN transporting pigs in an open wagon or truck, a not or cover of some 
type is required. The rope-net illustrated herein is the type usually recom- 
mended for the purpose. Jt is convenient to use, cheap, durable, and easy to make 
and keep clean. 

It is not a sunshade, however, and will not protect pigs from the sun when they 
are exposed to its direct rays. This suggests the necessity of providing some form 
of shade or protection for pigs in transit, even if it is only a few green bushes or 
a hessian or hag cover. 

The method of making a pig-net is simple. The materials required are hemp or 
manilla rope, a length of softwood or hardwood board rounded at the edges, 12 to 18 
inches long and of the same width at both ends. This piece of board is r^f^ron 
to by net makers as the mesli stick, its principal use V, i o keep ail the meshes 
the same size. Iti actual use a mesh stick 2 inches wide will make a 4 inch mesh; 
a 3-inch stick a 6-inch mesh, &c. The objective is to have the stick half the width 
of the mesh it is intended the net shall carry. 

In measuring the meshes it is necessary to draw them out to a diamond shape. 
The 4-inch mesh is preferable for bacon or pork pigs, a smaller mesli for suckers and 
wenners. Where fishermen set out to fashion a fishing net they uso a long needle 
and the cord is held on a reel or short length of board, but in the case oi' a pig net 
the rope laid belter first be rolled up in the same way as the ordinary rope clothes- 
line or sash cord is when purchased; it will then be a simple matter to pass the 
hank of rope through the loops when making the knots at the corner of each mesh, 
for the knotting is rapidly performed by an experienced worker. 

In setting out to make the net, first tie a loop in one end of the rope as in A, 
Fig. 1. Place this knot on a strong spike or hook attached to a post or wall or some 
other convenient place as at A in Fig. 2. Now place the mesli stick under the loop 
as at B, put the rope around the mesh stick, then pass the rope through the loop and 
pull rope tight, proceeding to place the thumb of the left hand on the rope beyond 
the loop as at A in Fig. 3, and with a turn of the wrist of the right hand throw 
the rope to the position shown at B. Next pass the rope behind the loop 0, and 
then through the bight of B and down as at D; draw knot tight, which should now 
assume the shape indicated in Fig. 4. This figure shows the knot made loosely to 
enable the method of making it to be clearly seen and readily understood. The rope 
must be held firmly with the thumb at A, Fig. 3, when pulling up the knot, as on 
this depends the uniformity of the shape and size of mesli. 
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To continue the netting, the stick is withdrawn and placed under A, Fig. 4. 
The rope is then passed around the stick as in Fig. 2 and brought through the loop 
A, Fig. 4, and the process shown in Fig. 3 is repeated to form another mesh, this 
being continued to make a chain of meshes, say, the width of the conveyance to be 
used when transporting the pigs to rail or sale. The loop A, Figs. 1, 2, and 5, first 
tied is then untied and it will be found that all the meshes are equal in size. Next, 
the chain of meshes is opened out at right angles to the line in which, it was made, 
as shown in Fig. 6; in other words, Temove the chain of meshes from a vertical 
position as in Fig. 5 and place them in a horizontal position as in Fig. 6. A line is 
run through the meshes I>, E, F, G and secured between two posts to hold the net 
while continuing the meshing. Working across is then begun by making a mesh at 
A, Fig. 6, then at B, 0, and so on until the length of the first lot of meshes has 
been reached, when the right-hand side of the net is turned around and placed where 
the left-hand side was and the left-hand side placed where the right-hand side was. 
Another row of meshes is started on the left-hand side (facing the net) and worked 
until the one under A has been reached on the right-hand side. 

The net is turned again, and another row of meshes commenced on the left-hand 
side, and so on until there are enough rows of meshes to cover the vehicle. To 
secure the net to the vehicle use rope plough lines, and reeve them through each mesh 
and around the side and end rails of the body of cart. The method described herein 
of making the meshes is the same as is used in making ordinary hammocks. 


The net and bags used for shade should be at least 1 foot above Ihe backs of 
the pigs, otherwise the net may rub and injure the flesh and blister the skin. Every 
possible care and attention should be given to see that this does not happen. 


In loading, secure the net on both sides and in front, first leaving a good length 
of plough rein free to tie the net to rail of tailboard when pigs are loaded and 
vehicle is clear of the loading race. 


For the information of those who prefer to purchase a ready-made pig-net, the 
following details will be of interest. This quotation is from the Poultry Farmers 1 
Co-operative Society Ltd., Red Comb House, Roma street, Brisbane: — 


Pig-nets — 

6 feet by 4 feet, N.Z. hemp 

7 feet by 5 feet 

In pure manilla rope — 

0 feet, by 4 feet 
7 feet by 5 feet 


s. d. 
12 3 
18 0 

37 0 
25 3 


Railage ex Roma Street, Brisbane, would have to be allowed for; this would not 
exceed 2s. (id. for each net. Manilla rope varies in size and price — approximate 
price, l^d. to 3$d, per yard. The size of the rope is measured by the circumference 
not the diameter. 


CASTRATION OF PIGS. 

Male pigs should be castrated while they are very young, so that 
they may be fit for slaughter on attainment of the correct weights. The 
age recommended for the operation is six weeks, or two weeks before 
they are weaned. 

As many beginners do not know how to perform the simple operation 
of castration, the Department of Agriculture and Stock has made avail- 
able, free of cost, a very useful and well illustrated pamphlet — “Castra- 
tion of Pigs” — which gives detailed instructions in convenient form and 
in everyday language. 

Demonstrations may be arranged, on application, in the course of 
the instructors’ itineraries, either at gatherings where facilities exist for 
performing the operation, or at a slaughter-yard where young pigs are 
available. In the latter case it is preferable to demonstrate on a pig " 
carrying more age — say, up to four months — and which can be killed and 
dressed beforehand. Demonstrating on a dressed porker simplifies pro- 
cedure, and enables the instructor to explain it without the inconvenience 
of handling a live pig. 
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That a better knowledge of the operation of castration is essential 
is emphasised frequently by bacon curers, meat exporters, and slaughter- 
ing inspectors, who often come across carcases of male pigs which have 
been castrated improperly. Partial, if not total, condemnation of the 
hindquarters — the result of abscess formation, the formation or tumours 
in the scrotum, callous or improperly healed tissue, or some other abnorm- 
ality — is the inevitable result. 

Castration should be done during cool dry weather and before flies 
— blowflies in particular — become numerous. Absolute cleanliness in all 
details, proper equipment, healthy growing pigs, and a correct knowledge 
of the job are necessary for success in the performance of the operation. 
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Nfimo and Address. 

G. Adler, Tin ana 


Name of Ilatt hery. 
Nevertiro 


F, J. Akers, Eight Milo Plains . . Elmsdale 
E. J. Blake, Rosewood . . . . Sunnyville 


W. Brown, Waterworks road, 
Ashgrove 

A. F. Buckler, Milman . . 

J. Cameron, Oxley Central 

M. H. Campbell, Albany Creek, 
Aspley 

J. E. Caspaney, Kalamia Estate, 
Ayr 

J, L. Carrick and Son, Manly 
road, Tingalpa 

K. Cooper, Zillmere road, Zillmere 

R. B. Corbett, Woombye 

T. G. Crawford, Stratford, via 
Cairns 

B. Cross, Apple Tree Creek, 
Childers 

Dr. W. Crosse, Musgrave road, 
Sunnybank 

0. M. Dart, Upper Brookfield . . 


Strathleven 

Pincrow 

Cameron’s 

Mahaca 

Evlington 

Craigard 

Graceville 

Labrena 

Rho-Isled 

Spring Hill 

Brundholme . . 

Woodville 


Dixon Bros., Wondecla 
W. Easflon, Formosa road, 
Tingalpa 

E. 0. V. Eckert, Laidley 


Dixon Bros. . . 
Grassdale 

Laidley 


F. G. Ellis, Old Stanthorpe road, 
Warwick 

Elks and Sudlow, Beerwah 
B. E. W. Frederick, Oxley road, 
Corinda 

W. H. Gibson, Manly road, 
Tingalpa 

Gisler Bros., Wynnum 


Sunny Comer . . 

Woodlands 
Glen Albyn 

Gibson’s 

Gisler Bros. 


Bieoils Kept.. 


White Leghorns, Australorps, 
Rhode Island Reds, and 
Langshans 
Australorps 

White Leghorns, Australorps, 
White Wyandottes, and Rhode 
Island Reds 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns and Australorps 

White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
Rhode Island Reds 

White Leghorns, Australorps, 
and Langshans 

Australorps, White Loghoms, 
and Rhode Island Reds 
Australorps, White Leghorns, 
Langshans, and Rhode Island 
Reds 

White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Anconas 

Australorps, White Leghorns, 
and Langshans 
Australorps 

White Leghorns and Australorps* 
Australorps 

Australorps and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 
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Name and Address. Name of Hatchery Breeds Kept. 

G. Grice, Loch Lomond, via Kiama . . White Leghorns 

Warwick 

J. W. Grice, Loch Lomond, via Quarrington . . White Leghorns 
Warwick 

Mrs. M. Grillmeier, Mount View, Mountain View Australorps, Minorcas, and Rhode 

Milman Island Rods 

O. and C. E. Gustafson, Tanny- Bellevue . . Australorps, White Leghorns, 

morel and Rhodo Island Reds 

P. Haseman, Stanley terrace. Black and White Australorps and White Leghorns 
Taringa 

C. Hodges, Kuraby . . . . Kuraby . . White Leghorns and Anconas 

H. Hufschmid, Ellison road, Gee* Meadowbank . . White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

bung horns, Minorcas, Australorps, 

and Rhode Island Reds 

S. W. Kay, Cemetery road, | Kay’s . White Wy and ottes. Light Sussex, 

Mackay Rhode Island Reds, Austral- 

orps, White and Brown Log- 
horns 

P. W. R. Longwill, Birkdale . . Nu venture . . Australorps and White Leghorns 

J, McCulloch, Whiles road, Manly Hindus Stud White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

Poultry Perm horns, and Australorps 

W. S. MacDonald, Box 208, Rcdbird . . Rhodo Island Reds and Anconas 

Babinda 

P. McNamara, Vogel road, Frammara . . White Leghorns and Australorps 

Brassull, Ipswich 

A. Malvine, junr., The Gap, Adi- Alva . . . . Australorps and White Leghorns 

grove 

H. L. Marshal], Kenmore . . Stonehenge . . Australorps and White LeghornB 

W. J. Martin, Pullenvalo . . Pennington . . Australorps, White Leghorns, and 

Langslians 

C. Mengel, New Lindum road, Mengels . . Australorps 

Wynnum West 

J. A. Miller. Racecourse road, Ilillview . . White Leghorns 

Charters Towers 

F. S. Morrison, Kenmore . . Dunglass . . Australorps, White Leghorns, and 

Brown Leghorns 

Mrs. H. I. Mottram, Ibis avenue, Kenwood Eloc- Whito Leghorns 
Deagon trie 

«f. W. Moule, Kureen . . . . Kureen . . Australorps and White Leghorns 

D. J. Murphy, Marmor . . Femdale . . White Leghorns, Brow r n Leg- 

horns, Australorps, Light 

Sussex, and Silver Campines 

S. V. Norup, Beaudesert rd., Norups . . White Leghorns and Australorps 

Cooper’s Plains 

H. W. and C. E. E. Olsen, Marmor Squaredeal . . White Leghorns, Black Leghorns, 

Australorps, Brown Leghorns, 
and Anconas 

A. C. Pearce, Marlborough . . Marlborough Australorps, Langshans, Rhode 

Stud Poultry Island Reds, Light Sussex, 

Farm White Wyandottes, Khaki 

Campbell Ducks, Indian 
Runner Ducks, and Bronze 

Turkeys 

E. K. Pennefather, Douglas street, Pennefathers . . White Leghorns and Australorps 
Oxley Central . . 

G. Pitt, Box 132, Bundaberg . . Pitt’s Poultry White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

Breeding Farm horns, Australorps, Langshans, 
White Wyandottes, Rhode 

Island Reds 

G. R. Rawson, Mains road, Sunny- Rawson’s . . Australorps 
bank 

J. Richards, Atherton . . . . Mount View . . White Leghorns and Australorps 

H. K. Roach, Wyandra . . Lum Burra . . Australorps and White Leghorns 

C. L. Schlencker, Handford road, Windyridge . . White Leghorns 

Zillmere 

E. Searle, New Cleveland road, Tingalpa . . White Leghorns and Australorps 
S.Tingalpa 
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Name and Address 


Name of Hatchery. 


Smith, Beerwah 

T. Smith, Waterworks road, 

A ahomvA 


Endcliffe 

Smith’s 


Breeds Kept. 


White Leghorns and Australorps 
Australorps and White Leghorns 


Smith, Isis Junction . . 

A, Springall, Progress street, 
Tingalpa 

J. Steckelbruck, The Gap, Ash- 
grove 

A. 0. Teitzel, West street, Aitken- 
vale, Townsville 

W. J* B. Tonkin, Parkhurst, 
North Rockhampton 

P. and K. Walsh, Cleveland . . 

W. A. Watson, Box 365 P.O., 
Cairns 

0. A. C. Weaver, Atherton 


Fairview 

Springfield 

Cosy Nook 

Crescent 

Tonkin’s 

Pinklands 

Hillview 

Weavei ’s 


H. M. Witty, Kuraby 

P. A. Wright, Laidley . , Chillowdeane 

R. H. Young, Box 18, Babinda Reg. Young’s 


White Leghorns and Langshans 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns ard Australorps 

White Leghorns 
Wliite Leghorns 

Australorps, White Leghorns, 
Buff Leghorns, Wyandottes, 
Anoonas, Indian Game, Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks, 
Ruff and Black Orpingtons 
White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, and Australorps 
White Leghorns, Australorps, and 
Brown Leghorns 



Plate 35. 

Lake Manchester, near Brisbane. 
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Of Interest to Pouitrymen . . . 


No laying mash is of value unless it includes the essential 
VITAMINS for PRODUCTIVITY and GROWTH. 

Denhams Guaranteed ^ LAYING MASH AND PRO-VITA 
LAYING MASH contain the requisite vitamins. 

DENHAMS ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR 

The Gamble Electric Incubator 

Capacity range from 324 to 14,000 Eggs. Liberal Terms; 
if desirable will trade in. 

brooders; egg washing machines, poultry tonics . 

We invite you to write or call and have a 
talk with W. ("Bill") DORR, Poultry Adviser. 

DENHAMS PTY. LTD. 


234-244 ROMA STREET, BRISBANE 


Phone: B 1581 



HOME-LIGHTING 

BATTERIES 

AND FOR CARS, RADIOS, AND 
MOTOR-CYCLSS. 


World-famous Hospitals 
Depend on Exide . . . 

For Emergency Lighting 
and Power. 

YOU CAN ALSO DEPEND 
ON EXIDE FOR YOUR 
HOME-LIGHTING NEEDS. 

A power or light failure during a 
critical operation may mean jeopardis- 
ing a life For this reason world- 
famous hospitals use Exide Batteries 
for their emergency power and light- 
ing plants. 

In great institutions, in industry, in 
shipping and in the British Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, the reliability of 
Exide is an accepted fact Bear this 
in mind in selecting batteries for your 
home-lighting and power plant There's 
an Exide Battery specially built for 
every type of battery service That's 
why Exide Batteries last longer and 
prove a better investment in the long 
run. 

Exide Still Keeps Going When the Rest 
Have Stopped. 

Write for FREE Booklet " Country 
House-Kghting and Power / 4 containing 
full information. 


Distributors for Queensland and Northern River*, New Sooth Wales: 

EXIDE BATTERY SERVICE <Q.) PTY. LTD., 

ADELAIDE ST., BRISBANE. STURT ST., TOWNSVILLE. 
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Reasons why 
we feel we can 
supply better 
stock 


( 1 ) Fourteen years' hatching experience. 

(2) We have now installed the very latest 
Petersime Electric Hatchibator. 

(3) Long experience in breeding and 
rearing of stock. 

(4) Consistent wins in Egg-laying Com- 
petitions and Shows over many years. 

(5) The entire flock is blood-tested and 
only selected stock used as breeders. 


CHICKS AVAILABLE MAY TO OCTOBER 

AUSTRALORPS WHITE LEGHORNS 

Day-old pullets, £8 per 100 Day-old pullets, £7 per 100 
Day-old chicks, £4 per 100 Day-old chicks, £3 10s. per 100 


We pay freight and supply boxes FREE 

ZILLMERE HATCHERY 


Phone: Sandgate 88. 


ZILLMERE 


T. Westerman, Proprietor 


layinI'tests " SPRINGFIELD 


n WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


In the 1938/39 Wynnum Laying Test, Springfield Stock won Cup for highest aggregate 
score — ail breeds. In public laying competition during the previous 4 years, birds 
from this farm laid, in 350 days: 407, 304, 302, 292, 290, 276, 272, 270. No other 
breeding farm in Queensland can show such an achievement for consistent high 

production. 

Order your day-olds now from this superb stock. Supply limited. 

WHITE LEGHORNS— DAY -OLD CHICKS, £3 10s. per hundred. DAY-OLD PULLETS, 

£7 per hundred. Reduction 400 or more. 

Prompt delivery i> assured when you order early 

SPRINGFIELD POULTRY FARM ou t eens a land. 

(H. A. SPRINGALL), Govt. Registered Hatchery. 


CRAIGARD POULTRY FARM. 

THE BEST IN CHICKS 

Product of a Commercial Poultry Farm, where every bird Is blood tested 
for B.W.D., and not a single re-actor found. 

Breeders are single mated, and individually handled. Sturdy healthy 
chicks guaranteed. 

WHITE LEGHORNS AUSTRALORPS 

Day-old mixed £3 per 100 Day-old Mixed £3 15a. per 100; 
Day-old pullets £6 per 100 Day-old pullets £7 1 0*. per 1 00 

J. L. CARRICK & SON 

TINGAIM, BRISBANE Phone Wynnum 376. 
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The Preservation of Concrete on the Farm. 

^ON( -RETK floors mid feeding troughs on tlic farm often show signs of 
V wear soon after being laid down, a fault whicli is often due to the 
action of various acids in milk and some other foods. If the fanner 
does nothing to prevent further wear, the concrete becomes pitted and 
quickly breaks up. 

This deterioration of the concrete may be delayed successfully by 
the correct use of a special type of silicate of soda, which is cheap and 
<*asy to apply. When mixed with water the solution thus obtained is 
sprinkled on the surface of the concrete to be treated, is absorbed, and 
combines with the concrete, forming a tough coating which is impervious 
to water and acids under ordinary farm conditions. 

One gallon of the special silicate of soda is thoroughly mixed with 
4 gallons of water. The 5 gallons of solution will suffice for three applica- 
tions to an area of dOO square feet of average concrete. Very dry or 
porous concrete will require a fourth application. 

In making new concrete floors, the work should be finished off* so that 
the surface is not very smooth, otherwise the stock will be liable to slip 
when it becomes wet. When the concrete is firm and nearly dry the 
solution of silicate of soda in water is applied by means of a spray pump, 
a watering can with a fine sprinkler or a mop. Do not flood the solution 
on, but apply just as much as the concrete can absorb readily. A 
second, and later a third application of the solution should be made as 
the surface dries out each time. For new concrete three coats should 
be sufficient. 

Worn floors and troughs may be renovated in the following way : — 
First, the surface should be thoroughly scrubbed with soap and hot 
water to remove grease and dirt. Then the area is coated over with a 
mixture of one part cement to three parts clean, fine sand. When the 
concrete is firm and drying, treat with the silicate of soda solution as for 
new concrete. 

Floors and troughs in sound condition will benefit by treatment with 
silicate of soda. The surface should be freed from grease as before 
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mentioned ; four applications of solution will probably be necessary, and 
twenty-four hours after the last application any solution remaining on 
the surface should be removed with a mop. 

Concrete floors and troughs treated in this way last longer, are 
easier to clean, and dry more quickly than untreated concrete. For 
best results, the concrete should receive a light treatment once each year 
following the initial treatment. 

When purchasing silicate of soda for conditioning concrete, the 
purpose for which it is to be used should be definitely stated to ensure 
obtaining the correct material. 


PNEUMATIC TRACTOR TYRES. 

During recent years the use of rubber tyres for tractors as well as 
farm implements and vehicles has made marked advances, and in 
Queensland to-day many new units are purchased with this equipment. 
In overseas countries they have been even more extensively applied, and 
cane growers will doubtless be interested in a review of a Bulletin 
recently issued in Iowa, United States of America, which sets out to 
summarise performances of some 200 tractors fitted with pneumatic 
tyres. These had been in use for periods up to five years, and were 
operated for a number of purposes under a variety of conditions. 

Considerable variation existed in the rate of tyre wear; avoiding 
excess slippage was stressed in order to assure a long service. The 
estimated useful life varied from three to fifteen years, with an average 
of seven; in terms of hours of service, this amounted to 6,765. 

Estimated fuel savings, in comparison with steel wheels, averaged 
22 per cent. ; the estimated saving in labour was 23 per cent. Fifty-four 
per cent, of the farmers reported the use of a higher gear for most 
operations. 

The new high lug treads were reported as being generally more 
sal is factory, particularly for adverse traction conditions. The use of 
water to increase the wheel weight was found generally satisfactory. 

The main advantages claimed by users were: Reduced fuel and 
labour requirements; higher speeds; easier operation on hard-surfaced 
roads, meadows, and pastures ; decreased tractor breakage and wear, and 
greater comfort. 

The chief disadvantages were: Higher first cost ; possibility of delay 
and expense from accidental damage ; the expense of equipping at least 
part of the drawn equipment with rubber tyres; lower maximum draw- 
bar pull under many conditions; excessive bouncing under certain 
conditions; more objectionable tracks in loose tilled soil, and decreased 
stability for belt work. 

The most effective use of a rubber-tyred tractor requires the highest 
practicable speed, the widest implement which can be pulled satisfac- 
torily by the engine and tyres at this speed, and enough wheel weight 
to provide effective traction. 

Over 98 per cent, of users were satisfied with the performance of 
rubber tyres, and most were agreed that they showed satisfactory 
durability and field performance. 

H.W.K. 

(In The Cane Growers * Quarterly Bulletin for July.) 
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SUNSHINE 

MASSEY. . 

HARRIS . . 

# • • • 

FARM 

and 

DAIRY 

MACHINERY 

Famous for Reliability 
and Satisfaction 

• 

The Sunshine Massey Harris Line 
offers a suitable machine or 
implement for every phase of 
crop production, pasture improve- 
ment, dairying, and fruitgrowing. 



Ask for free 98 -page illustrated 
catalogue giving a wealth of 
information about more than 1 50 
machines, implements, and acces- 
sories. 

• 

Sales and Service Agents 
in all principal towns. 

Repair parts carried. 

H. V. McKay Massey 
Harris (Qld.) Pty. Ltd. 

118-124 Stanley Street, 

South Brisbane 


‘MAHACA’ 



GOVT. REGISTERED HATCHERY 

Only the very best birds (high 
producers of large eggs) are used 
for Breeding Purposes 

NO BOUGHT EGGS ARE USED 
for the supply of Mahaca Chicks. 
That's your assurance of quality 



Safe and Live Delivery Guaranteed 

to any Railway Station 

White Leghorn Pullets 

^sy per 

Australorp Pullets 



Special quotes for 500 lots 
STARTED PULLETS also a speciality 
Ask for Free Booklet and Order Form 


MH.CAMPBELL 

MAHACA' 

POULTRY FARM 

ALBANY CREEK 
NEAR BRISBANE 
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Save Your Saddle and Your 
Horse's Back 





Write for Latest Catalogue. Post Free 

G.J. SCHNEIDER 

387 GEORGE STREET, BRISBANE 


PRICE: 


£ 1 - 0-0 

POST FREE 


^ Satisfaction Guaranteed 

or Cash in Full Refunded 

The Schneider Saddle Cushion is made of 
3 -inch Sponge Rubber, covered with best 
quality light waterproof Birkmyre This 
prevents the sweat getting into the rubber 
or the saddle lining, and the channel of 
the saddle remains clear and cool for the 
horse 

This Cloth is softer than a counter-lining, 
and will last much longer. 



It takes a GOOD Brand to make a CLEAR Brand. We supply 
only the finest quality Brands at the lowest prices. 

Registration attended to on Your Behalf FREE. 
Government Registration Fee . . 20/- 


EAR MARKS 

Our Ear Marks can be relied 
upon to give every satisfac- 
tion and to be correct in 
design and size according 
to Government Regulations 

Write for lists and prices 
of available BRANDS and 
EAR MARKS. 

Taylors Elliotts Veterinary Co. 

150 CHARLOTTE STREET, BRISBANE 

AND AT QUAY STREET, ROCKHAMPTON 
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GRAIN SORGHUMS ARE DOWNY MILDEW 
RESISTANT. 

The exigencies of disease control work have compelled the control 
of maize plantings in the Bundabcrg area. The high susceptibility of 
maize to sugar-cane downy mildew is now well known by all growers 
who have had experience with this serious disease. It must be recognised, 
however, that in this district cane is the major crop and maize the 
minor one, and it would be foolhardy to continue paying levies to the 
Disease Control Board for the eradication of downy mildew in cane, 
while wholesale plantings of the more susceptible maize were still allowed 
in diseased areas. 

The question oE replacement of maize by a more suilablc fodder and 
grain crop arises, and the possible answer appears to be in grain 
sorghums. The growth of grain sorghums is in its infancy in this 
district, but the varieties so far tried have* distinct promise. It, is 
suggested that growers endeavour to obtain small supplies of seed for 
an early spring planting. The varieties differ in type; some arc leafy 
and are more suitable as given fodder, whereas others are les.; leafy 
and are best for grain production. They are very heavy grain producers, 
and their principal value over a maize crop lies in the fact that they 
as ill ratoon. The grain is — in the best types-- -a bout three sixteenths of 
an inch in diameter and is round. American literature states that the 
feeding value is very little below that of maize 

The grain sorghums wo have tested so far are highly resistant to 
downy mildew — in fact, no symptoms of the disease have been discovered 
in them at all, although subjected to heavy infection from surrounding 
diseased cane. 

The grain is easily separated from the heads by means of a peg 
drum. During the wet months of this year a crop of grain sorghums 
on the experiment station was badly affected by peach moth after coming 
into head. Earlier plantings will be made this year to see whether the 
attack will he escaped by controlling the time of planting. 

It, is anticipated that supplies of seed of four or five of the most 
suitable varieties for the area will be available in the coming spring, 
interested farmers should communicate with the Director of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, Brisbane, at that time. 

N.J.K. 

( The Cane Growers' Quarter Bulletin for July.) 


MIXED SEEDLINGS OF GREEN MANURES. 

While Poona pea has become highly regarded as a green manure 
species in practically all cane districts, it is appreciated that its early 
maturing character is a handicap in the wetter areas of the State. 
Under these conditions many farmers are successfully using a mixture 
of Poona pea seed with giant cowpea to overcome the drawback. Two 
bushels of giant cowpea with one bushel of Poona pea provides a 
satisfactory mixture. The Poona pea gives a rapid early cover and 
controls weeds; while the prolonged growth period of the giant pea 
enables the farmer to turn under a good mass of green matter towards 
the end of the wet season. 
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It should be noted that if a Poona pea crop perishes after it has 
made its growth, but before it can be ploughed under, not all of the 
benefits of the crop are lost, as many farmers suppose. The supply of 
nitrogen which it has accumulated still remains in the dead leaf and 
stems, or is washed into the soil by the rain after the death of the 
plants. Unquestionably, best results will follow where it is possible to 
turn the crop under at the height of its succulent growth. 

H.W.K. 

(The Cane Growers’ Quarter BuXletw. for July.) 


RATIONING OF POTASH. 

D URING the war of 1914-191 8 potash imports — an essential farm fertilizer 
requirement — ceased. The potash-producing districts of the world were in 
enemy occupation. 

At the outbreak of the present war, a measure designed to conserve and control 
supplies of materials essential to agriculture was enacted by the State Parliament, 
in anticipation of conditions arising which might interfere with imports of essential 
substances. This measure is known as The Agricultural Requirements Control and 
Conservation Act. 

At the same time, action was taken by the Minister for Agriculture and Stock 
and interested importers to build up reserves of potash against the possibility of a 
future shortage. 

The Act gives power to control the sale and use of any material gazetted as 
an ‘ * essential agricultural requirement,” and, generally, to ensure that the quantities 
of materials on hand will be used to the best advantage of the State. 

Soon after the passing of the Act, potash and sulphate of ammonia — both 
fertilizing materials — were gazetted as essential agricultural requirements, and 
provision was made foi the immediate operation of this legislation if deemed 
necessary. * 

When war broke out, France and Palestine were the chief sources of supply of 
potash to Australia. Germany and Spain had been eliminated from the field. France 
also has now ceased to be a source of supply, and because of the expected heavy 
drain on Palestine supplies and the difficulty of obtaining goods from Mediterranean 
countries, it is not certain that further supplies of potash will be obtainable. 

Because of the supply accumulated, however, and of the Act and machinery 
designed to deal with the situation, Queensland will be able to use potash in her 
agricultural industry for — it is estimated — approximately two years, without relying 
on further imports. 

An Order in Council has been issued under the Act setting out the method by 
which potash will be conserved. In brief, the following are its main requirements: — 

Potash must not be sold or used as a straight fertilizer — that is, it must be 
purchased in a mixed fertilizer with other ingredients. 

No potash may be sold or used in a mixed fertilizer for any crop other than 
sugar-cane, pineapples, bananas, tobacco, vegetables, potatoes, strawberries, cotton, 
citrus fruits, deciduous fruits, papaws, custard apples, passion fruit, and avocadoes. 

No sulphate of potash may be sold or used in a mixed fertilizer for any crop 
other than pineapples, tobacco, potatoes, and strawberries. 

In fertilizer mixtures for sugar-cane, up to 14*5 per cent, potash is allowed 
on the red volcanic soils — which are low in potash — at Babinda, Innisfail, Childers, 
and Bundaberg; no potash is allowed in the Burdekin area — where potash in the soil 
is adequate — and up to 7*5 per cent, potash is allowed for cane in any other area. 

In fertilizer mixtures for bananas, up to 6 per cent, potash is allowed, and for 
pineapples up to 10 per cent. 

In fertilizer mixtures for cotton, potash is allowed only with special permission 
of the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

With all other crops for which potash is allowable, but for which a specific 
percentage is not laid down, up to 7*5 per cent, potash is allowed. 
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A tolerance of 10 per cent, is allowable over the maximum percentages of potash 
declared to be present — that is, tho excess of potash over the amount guaranteed in 
any fertilizer mixture sold or used must not bo more than one-tenth. 

Power is given to the officer charged by the Minister with the administration 
of tho Act to give written permission to allow potash to be sold and usod in 
exceptional cases. 

Officers have been appointed under the Act in order to put the requirements 
outlined into effect; these officers include tho principal officer in charge, the deputy 
of this officer, and inspectors. 

This rationing scheme has been drawn up by officers of the Department after 
very careful consideration of every aspect of the matter, and buyers who are not 
receiving their usual amount of potash in mixed fertilizers should realise that the 
interests of Queensland as a whole are being served by rationing. 

Here are the details: — 

AGRICULTURAL REQUIREMENTS CONTROL ANT) CONSERVATION ACT. 

RATIONING OF POTASH (FERTILIZER) SUPPLIES. 

An Order in Council issued under the abovementioned Act restricts the sale and 
use of potash in all its forms. 

The following provisions are included: — 

Potash in any of its forms must not he sold or used as a straight fertilizer — 
that is, it must be sold or used in a mixed fertilizer with other ingredient/s. 

The sale and use of potash in the culture of crops is restricted, as set out in 
the following table, takiug into consideration only the present available forms of 
potash— namely, sulphate and murite: — 


Name of Crop and Area where Cultivated 

Forma of Potash 

Maximum Potash 

(where Applicable). 

Allowable in Fertilizer 

Allowable in such 



Mixtures. 

Fertilizer Mixtures 




Per cent. 

Sugar-cane — 




Ayr Petty Sessions District (Burdekin) 
Red volcanic soils in the Petty 

Nil 

Nil 

Sessions Districts of Cairns, Innis- 
fail, Bundaberg, and Childers 

Muriate only 

14-5 

Other areas 


Muriate only 

7*5 

Pineapples 


Sulphate and Muriate 

100 

Bananas 

Tobacco I 


Muriate only 

60 

Potatoes > . . 

Strawberries J 
Vegetable Crops 


Sulphate and Muriate 

7-5 

Citrus .. 

Deciduous ) Fru,ts 




Papaws 

*■ . . 

Muriate only 

7-5 

Custard Apples 
Passion Fruit 




Avocadoes 

Cotton 


Muriate only 

7-5. Only by per- 
mission of Principal 
Officer in Charge 

Other Crops 

. . 

Nil 

Nil 


In particular cases other than as set out above, the principal officer in charge 
may authorise the sale and use of potash. 

Any person who contravenes or fails to comply with any requirement of an 
Order in Council under the Act is liable to a penalty of not more than £200, and, 
in addition, to a penalty of not more than £50 for each and every day during which 
the offence is committed. 

It should be noted that this statement is explanatory only ; the full legal require* 
ments are as set out in the Order in Council gazetted under The Agricultural Require- 
ments Control and Conservation Act on 13th July, 1940. 
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The Planting of Bananas. 

T HE best aspect for banana-growing is one varying from easterly to northerly, and 
even north-westerly, provided that the plantation is well sheltered from strong 
winds. As southerly slopes are usually cold, banana plants, if grown on Ihem, 
develop slowly, and* the fruit is generally inferior; lienee land with a southerly 
aspect is not worth considering if other land is available. 

Logging and hoeing operations should, if possible, lie followed by a thorough 
grubbing. Grubbing is essential rf the plantation is to be established in forest soil. 
It is necessary for the aeration and drainage of the soil and the maintenance of a 
supply of moisture for the plants. Many growers look askance at forest soils for 
bananas, but plantations on such soils, if worked thoroughly and desuekered care- 
fully, can produce fruit of first-class size and quality. 

Tt is now possible to plant bananas in many localities. If bits or butts are. 
being utilised, careful attention must be paid to baiting for the banana weevil 
borer to ensure the planting of clean material. Growers in need of advice on the 
selection and preparation of planting material should get in touch with the nearest 
fruit inspector or banana agent. 

Holes for planting should be, roughly, about 15 inches square by 15 inches deep. 
The surface soil from the top side should be raked back into the hole and the sucker 
placed in the loose soil and tramped firmly all round. The top of the sucker need 
only be covered lightly with loose earth, and the hole should not be refilled 
completely. 

An application of about 1 lb. of fertilizer when planting will hasten and 
strengthen the growth of the young plants. The actual time of planting will depend 
on the conditions in the different districts. On a slow-growing aspect, October 
planting is best, while on warmer slopes November and December may be more 
suitable. 

Where grubbing has not been done previously a circle around each plant with 
a radius of approximately 3 feet should be worked. This gives the plant both 
sufficient, sunlight and freedom from smothering weeds. Planting 10 feet by 10 feet 
is a good average distance. 

Generally, the best method of spacing followers is that known as “one bunclf 
one follower.” This enables the grower to regulate and handle liis fruit cutting 
and packing with convenience, as it is more or less confined to the winter months. 
For about the first twelve months after planting, all but one or two followers should 
be kept back, and thus all energy is directed into one plant and its bunch. The 
folly of allowing as many suckers as may appear to develop cannot be condemned 
too strongly. 
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MARKETING BANANAS. 

Lining liot weathei, bananas which have been eul and left exposed to the sun 
for only a short period soon become quite unfit for sale, and the pulp is eventually 
reduced to a soft, 4 ‘ boiled’ , condition. Cutting should be done in the oaily morning, 
before the heat becomes severe, and care should be taken to keep the fruit covered 
completely, even from the early morning sun, while waiting to bo carried or wired 
to the packing shed. 

The fruit should at all times be handled with the gi cutest caie — in fact, the 
less d is handled the better— and for this leason it is wise to have the packing shed 
light in the plantation, it possible. On cutting the bunch it should not be laid 
carelessly at the foot of the stem, which usually means it rests on a bed of sticks 
ami dead weeds. A bed of leaves is easily and quickly formed if the bunch must be 
set down in tin* plantation, although a better plan is to carry it straight into the 
she<I or to the end of the wire and there place it upright on bags or trash with the 
stalk leaning against a mil provided for the purpose. In this wn\, possible damage 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

On being dehanded, the irmt should be allowed to “drain” foi a few hours. 
Tacking immediately after dehanding sweats tin* fruit m the case and makes bruising 
much easier. Care should bo taken to ensure that fruit which is “sprung” or in 
the early stages of ripening is not packed, as it will quickly be reduced to pulp and 
be unsightly in a case of otherwise sound bananas. No fruit should be packed foi 
Southern markets from bunches m which some of the fingers are already showing 
colour indicating ripening. The fiuit should be dehanded pist at the coJlar joining 
the lingers to the main stalk The most suitable knife for this work is one of a 
sharp, flexible, and very nairow tvpe. 

There is a right and wrong way to separate the hands into singles, if a 
“ single” pack is desired. Tearing the bananas apart endways often peels part of 
the skin from the fruit and also bruises the stem, thus setting up an entrance for 
organisms which cause blackend. The correct method of separating into singles is 
to grasp the cluster linnly with both hands at the stem end, then twisting one hand 
torwards and the other backwards, the fruit is separated easily and without any 
damage to the stalk end. 

On completion of packing the cases should be placed on tlieir sides in a eool, 
shady position to await transport to rail or market. 

Should it be desired to use the “cluster” pack, the same method should be 
adopted, separating tlnee m four instead of the single linger. If a cluster of three 
or five is used, a single banana should be added to make it a four or six. The 
secret of clusters is to have the fruit in twos. 


CUTTING TALL-GROWING BANANAS. 

The cutting of bunches of tall-growing varieties of bananas frequently presents 
a difficulty to glowers who have not had previous experience in growing these 
varieties, such as Mons Marie and Lady’s Finger. 

The following very simple method, and one which can be worked successfully 
by one man, is recommended: — 

On the same side of the stem as that on which the bunch is hanging make two 
cuts with a cane knife, about o to 6 feet from the ground. The cuts are made one 
downwards and one upwards, and should meet, making an angle of about 00 degrees, 
approximately two-thirds of the distance through the stem, or deep enough to sever 
the bunch stalk in the centre of the stem. Immediately this is done, the upper 
portion of the stem with the bunch will not fall suddenly to the ground, but will 
slowly bear over, and as it gradually comes within reach the bunch is grasped 
and cut. 

The principle of this method is that the soft fibrous tissue of the unsevered 
portion of the stem does not break suddenly, but because of its flexibility allows 
the bunch to hool over gradually. The V- -shaped wedge also assists in this way: 
it cushions the lower and upper portions of the plant, and only gives way steadily 
and partly crushes under the increasing strain as the bunch nears the ground. 

When cutting the stem, care should be taken to sever the bunch stalk. The 
tissue of this stalk is very brittle, and will snap readily. If this stalk is only 
partly cut, the weight of the bunch pulling the plant over will cause the unsevered 
portion to snap, and this sudden snapping will invariably result in the remainder 
of the stem also breaking and tho bunch falling heavilv to the ground, to the 
-detriment of the fruit. 
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TABLE BEETS. 

The beet will grow well in most soils, but, like other root crops, it does best in 
a light loamy soil. The soils should be prepared thoroughly and enriched with 
liberal dressings of well-rotted stable manure or vegetable matter. 

Commercial fertilizers may be used, and the Agricultural Chemist advises the 
following mixture: — 

Sulphate of ammonia . . . . . . 1 \ to 2 cwt. 

Superphosphate . . . . . . - to 3 cwt. 

Muriate of potash . . . . I to 1 cwt. 

A complete fertilizer, 2-12-6, also, may be used at the rate of from 4 to 6 cwt. 
to the acre. 

The fertilizer should bo applied at the time of th liming if the seed has been 
sown where the plants are to remain; or otherwise at the time of transplanting. 
A top-dressing about a month later with sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 1 to 2 
cwt. to the acre would be beneficial. 

As the seed is usually sown in the field, it is necessary to have the soil in a 
fine state of tilth prior to planting. The seed is customarily planted in rows about 
2 feet 6 inches apart for horse cultivation, or 1 foot 6 inches apart for hand. Six 
to 8 lb. of seed is usually sufficient to plant an acre, or 1 oz. to every 150 feet. It 
should be sown to a depth of from \ inch in heavy ground to 1 inch in light soil. 
The seed is usually slow in germinating. The distance between plants may vary 
from 3 to 4 inches, according to variety sown. Thorough cultivation is necessary 
after planting out, and until the plants are a fair size care must be taken not to 
injure them with the implements or heavy clods of earth. 

Beets should be harvested when of suitable size for market. They are usually 
washed and tied in bundles of about six. Varieties recommended are — Nonpariel, 
which has a long oval shape; and Crimson Globe — a turnip-rooted, early beet, 
suitable for hot districts. 





Plate 36. 

Close to the Job,— Swedish rototiller at work mixing fertilizer with the soil on 
Benvenda Citrus Orchard, near Gayndah. 
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THE FRUIT MARKET. 

J. H. GREGORY, Instructor in Fruit Packing. 

C OLD weather has slowed up fruit sales to some extent. Fruit also is Harder to 
ripen at this time of the year. In the colder South, these conditions are, of 
course, intensified. Queensland growers are asked to cease sending green pineapples, 
papaws, and tomatoes to market. All of these fruits may be allowed to show colour 
with safety. Excellent consignments of strawberries are being marketed, but 
factory supplies leave much to be desired. Suppliers persist in placing a percentage 
of soft and damaged berries in each box. This percentage, on arrival in Brisbane, 
is sufficient to cause rejection. Notes dealing more fully with this trouble are 
published elsewhere in this issue. Custard apples are now nearing the end of their 
season. Firm values have been maintained throughout. Frosts have been heavy, 
and damage has been caused to beans, peas, and tomato crops. Prices for these 
crops should remain firm during most of the marketing season. 

Ruling market prices during the last week of July, 1940: — 


TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas. 

Brisbane. — Cavendish. Small, 13s. to 18s.; Sixes, 13s. to 20s.; Sevens, 15s. to 
23s.; Eights and Nines, ISs. to 24s. 

Sydney.— Cavendish: Small, 14s. to 18s.; Sixes, 14s. to 20s.; Sevens, 16s. to 22s.; 
Eights and Nines, 20s. to 28s. 

Melbourne. — Cavendish: Sixes, 19sl to 22s.; Sevens, 2Js. to 23s.; Eights and 
Nines, 23s. to 25s. 

Adelaide. — Cavendish : Sixes, Sevens, Eights, and Nines, 25s. to 30s. 

Newcastle. — Cavendish: Sixes, 23s. to 24s.; Seven*, 25s. to 27y.; Eights and 
Nines, 29s. to 30s. 

Bunches, 5d. to 84d. dozen. 

Growers would be well advised to allowed the fruit to fill as much as possible 
before harvesting. 

Lady’s Finger. — Id. to 104d. dozen. 

Sugars. — 2d. to Id. dozen. 

Pineapples. 

Brisbane. — Smoothleaf, 4s. to 5s. ease; choice, to 7s.; loose, Is. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
dozen; Ripley, 4s. to 5s. case; loose, 6d. to 2s. 6d dozen. 

Melbourne. — Smoothleaf, 8s. to 10s. 

Some poorly coloured green lines of fruit are being received, to the detriment 
of market values. 

Adelaide. — Smoothleaf, 14s. to 18s. 

Papaws. 

Brisbane.- — Yarwun, 5s. to 7s. tropical case; Ounalda, 3s. to 4s. Od. bushel; 
Local, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d.; Specials higher. 

Sydney. — 9s. to 15s. tropical case. 

Melbourne. — Ripe coloured, 13s. to 15s.; Green, 8s. to 12s. Salesi slow. Fruit 
hard to ripen. 

Some green lines being received. These will not ripen satisfactorily at this 
time of the year. 

Custard Apples. 

' Brisbane. — 4s. to 5s. half -bushel. Poor grades lower. 

Sydney. — 8s. to 10s. Poor lines lower. 

Melbourne. — 8s. to 10s. 

Monstera Deliciosa. 

3s. to 4a. 0d. dozen. 

Avocados. 

Brisbane. — 5s. to 7s. fid. half -bushel. 


5a. to 10s. dozen. 


Granadillas. 
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CITRUS FRUITS. 

Oranges. 

Brisbane. — Navels, 4s, to 7 h. 6d.; choice highoi ; Commons, small, 3s. to 4s.; 
large sizes to 7s. 

Mandarins. 

Brisbane. — Emperor, 2s. (id. to 8s. Many lines soft ami washy. Ellendalc, 10s. 
to 14s.; (liens, 8s. to J2s. ; Scarlets, 3s. to 8s. 

Sydney, — Glens, 8s. to 10s.; others, 5s. to 8s. 

Melbourne. — 9s. to 12s, 

Most interstate lines of mandarins are showing signs of penciling full maturity. 

Grapefruit. 

Brisbane.— 5$. to 8s. bushel. 

Melbourne. — 5s. to J2s. bushel. 

Lemons. 

Brisbane. - Small, Is. to (is.; Choice, 7s. to 10s. 

Melbourne. — J Os. to 10s. bushel. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Apples. 

Brisbane.— Jonathan, 5s. to 10s.; French Crab, 3s. to 7s.; Cranny Smith, 7s. 
to 11s.; Democrat, (is. to 9s.; Delicious, 7s. to 11s.; Sturmer, 5s. to 7s.; Aromatic, 
5s. to 7s. 

Too imuli small fruit has been received on the Brisbane market, particularly 
varieties such as French Crab, which are not popular at any time. 

Pears. 

Brisbane. — Clean Morceau, 8s. to 11s.; Backhauls, 8s. to 11s.; Winter Cole, 
8s. to 13s.; Winter JSVlis, 0s. to 10s.; Josephine, 8s. to Jls. 


OTHER FRUITS. 

Strawberries. 

Brisbane.' -4s. to 8s. dozen boxes; some specials higher; 4-lb. boxes jam, Is. 9d. 
to 2s. Od. 

Tomatoes. 

Brisbane. — Ripe, 4s. to (5s.; Choice coloured to 7s. half-bushel; Small ripe, 
2s. to 3s.; Green, 2s. to 4s. half -bushel. 

Sydney. — Is. to (is.; Specials to 8s. 

Melbourne . — West Australian, 7s. to 12s. per case. 


Brisbane . — First grade, Ss. 
Meibom nr. —8s. to 10s. 

6d. to 7d. lb. 


Passion Fruit. 

to 12s.; Seconds, 5s. to 7s. 

Cape Gooseberries. 


MISCELLANEOUS, VEGETABLES, ETC. 

Cumin hers. — (5s. to 8s. bushel. 

Pumplins. — 4s. to 5s. bag. 

Marrows . — Is. to 4s. dozen. 

Jscltucc. — Is. 6d. to 2s. dozen. 

Cabbages.-- 2s. to 3s. dozen; small lower. 

Cauliflowers. — 5s. to !2s>. dozen. 

Beans . — Brisbane, 3s. to 7s. bag; Sydney, 4s. to 8s. ease; Melbourne, 24. to 
3id. lb. 

Peas. — 4s. to 8s.; choice higher; Melbourne, 4d. to 5d. lb. 

Bt etrool . — 3d. to 9d. bundle. 

Chokos . — 4d. to lOd. dozen. 

Parsnips. — 9d. to Is. 6d. bundle. 

Carrots.— 3d. to 9d. bundle. 

Celery . — South Australian, 12s. to 10s. crate; Local, Is. to Is. 6d. bundle. 

ti/1 1 « a A 
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Plato M7. 

Young Farmer< at the Sydney Show. — The group includes membeia of (Queensland Project Clubs chosen to 
lepresent the State at the New South Wales Junior Farmers’ Movement Camp on the Sydney Showground, uiuloi 
the leadership of Mr. J. P. Kuhlpr, Project Club Organiser of the Depaitmeut of Public Instruction. 


PRODUCTION RECORDING. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE REGISTRATIONS. 

i Registrar of Veterinary Medicines, Mr. F. B. Coleman, has supplied a 
further list of veterinary medicines, which have teen registered under * i The 
Veterinary Medicines Acts , 1933 to 1938 / 9 for the period January, 3939, to 
December, 3941. 

List No. 3 (supplementary to List No. 2 issued December, 3939). 

Beg. No. 

Buzacotts (Queensland) Limited, Brisbane 

Bio Gastric Distemper Mixture . . . . . . . . 1437 

Bio Worm Powders for Horses . . . 2452 

Denhams Proprietary Limited, Brisbane 

“Poultry’s” Chicken Pox Preventative . 427 

Goldsbrough Mort & Co. Ltd., Brisbane- 

Wurm-Ez-Ol Sheep Drench .... . . 1002 

Carbene Sheep Drench .... .... 10(53 

Oee-Tee-Cec Sheep Drench • • • • . 1064 

To-Cu-Sul Sheep Drench .. . . 1719 

Too-Partz Double Strength Sheep Drench . . 2132 

McDonald and Company* A. H„ Brisbane- 

Vetamac Medication . 25.01 

Vetamac Pink Eye Powder . . . . . . . . . 2723 

Nobles Proprietary Limited, Brisbane— 

Sykes’s Abortex . . 1084 

Osmond and Sons (Australia) Proprietary Limited, South Brsbane 

Osmond’s Antiseptic Pessaries . . . . 134 

Osmond’s Aphrodisiac Powders . . . . . . . . 1918 

Osmond's Bot' Capsules .. .. .. . .. .. 210 

Osmond’s Chlorosyl .. . . . .. . .. * ..2167 

Osmond’s Compound Santonin Worm Powders for Pjgs .. .. 1477 

Osmond’s Foot-Rot Paste .. .. 3074 

Osmond’s Grease Wash . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2168 

Osmond’s Improved Blister . . . . . . . . . . . . 477 

Osmond’s Saltona Blood Salt . . 330 

Osmond’s Special Scour Cordial 481 

Osmond’s Special Worm Drink for Horses 4S2 

Parke Davis and Company, Brsbane — 

Bio 882 Blackleg Aggressin .. .. .. .. . .. 2691 

Salmond and Spraggon (Australia) Proprietary Limited, Brisbane— 

Bob Martin’s Cat Powders — Tasteless . . 2611 

Bob Martin’s Worm Capsules . . . . . . . . . . 2613 

Spedosol Supply Company, Brisbane— 

Spedosol Powder . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 26 

Stimson, J. L., Coolangatta — 

Stimson’s “ Eezoil ’’ Mange Mixture , . , ( 2685 

Taylors Elliotts and Australan Drug Proprietary Limited, Brisbane— 

, 1977A 

Doyle’s Distemper Mixture . . . . 

King’s Greyhound Tonic ’ 2172 

King’s Pad Paint * 2173 

King’s Worm Capsules . . . . . . . . . . ^ 2171 
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Vitaforce Products (Quecnsliiiid), Brisbane — 

Vitaforce Distemper Capsules .. . . .. .. . , , 2557 

Vitaforce Dog Soap . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2555 

Vitaforce Greyhound Tonic . . . . . . . . . . 2551A 

Vitaforce Puppy Worm Syrup . . . . . . . . . 2559 

Vitaforce Worm Capsules . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2550 


INDEX OE BRANDS 

that are not indicated in the foregoing list by the Primary Dealers name:- 
Brand. Primary Dealer. 

Bio .. .. . • Buzacotts (Qld.) Ltd. 

Bio . . . . . . • - Parke Davis & Co. 

Bob Martin’s .. Salmond & Spraggon (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. 

Doyle’s .. •• .. .. .. Taylors Elliotts & Australian Drug 

Pty. Ltd. 

King’s . . . . . . . . . . Taylors Elliotts & Australian Drug 

Pty. Ltd. 

Poultry’s . . . . . . . . . Denhams Pty. Ltd. 

Sykes’s . . . . . . . . . Nobles Pty. Ltd. 

Vetamac McDonald & Co., A. H. 


CARE OF THE DIP. 

Cattle owners in tieky country often neglect their dipping vats. 
Consequently, they lose money without realising it, for cattle dipped 
recently in a dirty vat. lose their bright, clean appearance, which helps 
the seller when the bidding in the sale ring is brisk. 

In tlie course of time, a dipping vat will accumulate a considerable 
quantity of filth which settles slowly on the bottom as a deposit of 
sludge. It may become so had that an owner is forced to empty the vat, 
and is then pul to the expense of recharging. 

This can he avoided bv cleaning the vat periodically. For this 
purpose, a kerosene tin is cut in half diagonally to make a scoop, which 
is attached to a handle with wire. Small holes are cut in the bottom and 
sides. After dipping cattle, the surface of the lluid may he skimmed with 
the scoop and floating hair and dirt removed. This helps to keep the vat 
clean for a long time. 

After dipping, the sump should also he cleaned and dirt prevented 
from accumulating. 

A white mark should be placed on the side of the vat to show the 
height of the fluid. It will he noticed, particularly in hot weather, that 
evaporation is very rapid, and the surface of the fluid will fall far below 
this mark. Before next dipping, water may be added until the dipping 
fluid is again at the correct level. It is only the water that evaporates — 
not the concentrates. 
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General Notes 



Staff Changes and Appointment*. 

The transfer of Mr. A. F. Moodie, inspector of dairies, from Maekay to 
Hughenden, has been cancelled, and Inspector G. K. L. Clark, Murarrie, will bo 
attached to Hughenden. 

Mr. J. Davies, inspector of dairies, Gayndab, will be transferred to Ipswich. 

Mr. W. Grimes, caro of the Fairymead Sugar Co. Ltd., Bundaberg, has been 
appointed mil] owners ’ representative on the Fairymead Local Sugar Cane Prices 
Board, vice Mr. T. W. Pulsford, resigned. 

Constable E. F. P. Duncan (South Kolan) has been appointed also an inspector 
under The Slaughtering Act, and Constable W. M. McNaught (Mackinlay) has been 
given the additional appointment of inspector under The Brands Acts . 

Messrs. G. A. Zahmel (Finch Hatton) and L. A. M Patterson (Silkwood East) 
have been appointed honorary protectors under The Fauna. Protection Act . 

The following additional assistant cane testers have been appointed for the 
present sugar season at the mills indicated: — 

Messrs. C. W. Miller (Cattle Creek), L. Hoffman (Isis Central), C. Eales 
(North Eton), H. B. Beaman (Mulgrave), J. J. Devlin (Mount Bauplo), 
and B. N. Stuart (Qunaba). 

Misses J. Ker (Racecourse), T. H. Shield (Gin Gin), F. M. Wilson (Mary- 
borough), L. Oakes (Invicta), and J). M. Mittelheuser (Bingera). 

Transfers of cane testers and assistant cane testers: — 

Mr. L. J. G. Beekor has been transferred from Plane Creek to Pleystowe as 
cane tester. 

Mr. H. C. Jorgensen has been transferred from Pleystowe to Plane Creek as 
cane tester. 

Assistant cane testers: — ' 

Mr. R. Anderson from Kalamia to Fairymead. 

Mr. L. C. J. Clifton from Fairymead to Kalamia. 

Mr. W. O. Cocking from Qunaba to Proserpine. 

Miss F. Poubister from Racecourse to Pleystowe. 

Mr. H. J. Heidke from Proserpine to Qunaba. 

Mr. G. E. Rogers, inspector of slaughterhouses, is to be retired from the Public 
Service as from 31st December, 1940. 

The following police officers have been appointed inspectors under The Brands 
Acts : — 

Sergeant N. Munekton, of Lowood. 

Constable T. A. McNaught, of Kajabbi. 

Constable E. W. Bateson, of Dobbyn. 

Constable W. F. Aplin, of ITrandangie. 

Constable J. P. Wilkinson, of Burketown. 

Mr. L. E. F. Walter, temporary inspector under The Diseases in Stock Acts , 
Department of Agriculture and Stock, has been transferred from Normanton to 
Kajabbi. 

Constable F. L. C. Golledge, Yuleba, has been appointed also an inspector under 
The Slaughtering Act. 

Miss M. A. Morris, cane tester, has been transferred from Cattle Creek mill to 
Marian mill. 

Mr. D. Walton, assistant cane tester, Pioneer mill, has been appointed cane 
tester at the Cattle Creek mill. 

Miss P. K. O 'Mara has been appointed an assistant cane tester at the North 
Eton mill, and Messrs. H. R. Dark and L. Kelso have been similarly appointed to 
the Pioneer and Mulgrave mills, respectively. 
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Mr. F. B. Coleman, Officer in Charge of the Seeds, Fertilizers, &c., Branch of 
the Department of Agriculture and Stock, has been appointed also Principal Officer 
in Charge, Officer in Charge, and Inspector under “The Agricultural Requirements 
Control and Conservation Act of 3939 . 99 Under the same legislation, Mr. R. A. 
Taylor, Inspector and Examiner, has been appointed Principal Officer in Charge 
and Officer in Charge at any time during the absence of Mr. Coleman, and also an 
Inspector. Messrs. F. P. G\ Bell and K. J. Holdsworth, Inspectors under The 
Seeds, Fertilizers , Veterinary Medicines, Pest Destroyers, and Stock Foods Acts, and 
A. C. Peel, Acting Inspector under those Acts, have been appointed Inspectors. 

Constable T. Cavanagh, Yelarbon, has been appointed also an inspector under 
The Slaughtering Act . 

Mr. D. R. L. Steindl, assistant pathologist, Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, 
has been transferred from Brisbane to Bundaberg. 

Messrs. F. W. Blake, P. M. O'Connor, M. J. Waddell, and C. R. M. Clellaiid, 
Clerks of Petty Sessions at Babinda, Gordonvalo, Tully, and Gin Gin, respectively, 
and chairmen of the Babinda, Mulgrave, Tully, and Gin Gin Local Sugar Cane 
Prices Boards, respectively, have been appointed also agents of the Central Sugar 
Cane Prices Board for the purpose of making enquiries under The Regulation of 
Sugar Cane Prices Acts in respect of sales and leases of assigned lands. 

Messrs. W. L. B. Morgan, Mount Pleasant, Dayboro'; A. Morton, manager, 
Dynevor Downs, Eulo; and G. Ahern, Lakeview, Goomeri, have been appointed 
honorary protectors under The Fauna Protection Act. 

*Mr. J. W. Black, Pioneer sugar mill, Pioneer, via Townsville, has been appointed 
millowners' representative on the Pioneer local sugar cane prices board. 

Mr. A. M. Taylor, Police Magistrate, Ayr, has been appointed chairman of the 
Tnvicta, Kalamia, Pioneer, and Inkerman local sugar cane prices boards and an 
agent of the Central Sugar Cane Prices Board, in place of Mr. T. E. Dwyer, 
transferred. 

Mr. T. E. Dwyer, Police Magistrate, Ingham, has been appointed chairman of 
the Victoria and Macknado local sugar cane prices boards and an agent of the 
Central Sugar Cane Prices Board, in place of Mr. A. E. George, transferred. 

Messrs. B. J. Bourke, N. Courtice, and D. James, inspectors for the Bundaberg 
Cane Disease Control Board, have been appointed temporary inspectors under 4 ' Tfu 
Diseases in Plants Acts , 1929 to 1937." 

Miss F. Atherton and Mr. J. II. Murtagh, assistant cane testers, have been 
transferred from Moreton to South Johnstone and from South Johnstone to Moreton, 
respectively. 

Constable F. T. W. Crawshaw, Hebei, has been appointed also an inspector 
under The Slaughtering Act. 

Mr. J. M. Kennedy, health inspector, Tnnisfail, has been appointed also an 
honorary protector under The Fauna Protection Act. 

Banana Industry Protection Board. 

An Order in Council has Jbeen issued under The Banana, Industry Probation 
Acts providing for a levy on banana-growers to be used for the maintenance of the 
Banana Industry Protection Board. The levy, the same as that approved last year, 
is at the rate of lid. a case for bananas marketed in the case, or 2d. in the £1 or 
part thereof for bananas marketed in the bunch. 

Wild Life Preservation. 

Under “The Fauna Protection Act of 1937" two new sanctuaries have been 
declared : — 

3. The property held by Mr. Charles E. Nason of Surat. 

2. Lamberts Beach and Amhurst Township. 

The Fertilisers Act. 

An amendment of Regulations under “The Fertilisers Act of 1935" approved 
recently relates to the method of declaring magnesia (MgO) on labels of fertilizers 
and/or lime for agricultural purposes, and the provision of a standard for dolomite 
and/or lime for agricultural purposes containing magnesia (MgO). 
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Mr. L. 1). Carey 1ms boon appointed Chief 
Inspector of Stock in succession to the 
]ate Lieut. 'Colonel A. IT. Cory, M.li.C.V.B. 
Mr. Carev was born and educated on the 
Barling Downs, and joined the held staff of 
the Department of Agriculture and Stock as 
Inspector of Stock in 1918. In 1920 he 
was promoted District Inspector and in 
that capacity served in the North, North- 
West, Central, Central West, and Too- 
woomba sLick divisions of the State. In 
1934 he was appointed to the newly 
established position of Staff Inspector. Mr. 
Carey is keenly interested in country show 
societies and has acted as a stock judge on 
many occasions. 


Rate 38. 

Mr. L. D. Carey. 


Mr. IT. A. Tliff, Senior Clerk, Stock 
Depni tinent, who has been appointed Regis* 
trai of Brands in succession to the late 
Lieut -Colonel A. II. Cory, M.R.C.V.S., has 
had long and meritorious service in the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock. He 
was appointed Deputy Registrar of Brands 
in 19 Id, and was associated closely with 
Colonel Cory in the administration of the 
veterinary and correlated services of the 
Department since 1925. When legislation to 
provide for the registration of veterinary 
surgeons in Queensland was passed in 1936, 
Mr. lliff w r as appointed Registrar of the 
Veterinary Burgeons Board, a position 
which he retains in addition to his new 
appointment. 



Plate 39. 

Mr. H. A. Iliff, 
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Answers to Correspondents 



BOTANY. 

Replies selected from the outgoing mail of the Queensland Botanist , Mr. 

V . T. White , F.L.S. 

Sida Retusa. 

A.J.B. (Ipswich) — 

1. Sida retusa is widely spread over the waiw regions of the world. It is a 

native of Asia. It was collected in Australia many years ago, and there 
is just a chance that it is also a native here. It was supposed to be 
naturalised in New South Wales from Mauritius. 

H. It is a valuable fibre plant . Lt also is quite a useful fodder and in Mew 
South Wales is frequently known as li Paddy's Lucerne . y 1 

3. Jt thrives best in the sub tropical parts of the State, ou the coast and 
liear-coast, and does particularly well on alluvial flats or country suitable 
for cultivation, lt does not seem to occur to a great extent in the near 
tropical parts of Queensland, where it is replaced by an allied species, 
Sul a acuta. 

** Wild Sunflower " — A Poisonous Weed. 

E. M. (Korn a) — 

The specimens represent Vcrbe&na < uceltuuics, a native of North America, 
now a very common liatuiabsed weed iu Queensland, lt is usually popularly 
known as wild sunflower. Jn recent years it lias spread to an alarming 
extent in parts of the Darling Downs and Maranoa districts. Jt has been 
proved poisonous to sheep, but they do not usually eat it in sufficient 
quantities to cause trouble. Losses, however, now and then do occur. The 
plant should be controllable by spraying, particularly with arsenical sprays, 
but there is always risk in using these where stock are running. 

Green Panic. " Smother Grass." 

M.K.M. (Munduhhera) — 

L Bonn tun nuuinunn var. Irteluiglunu , Known a-* liieen Panic or Slender (Liiuea 
Grass. A short note on this grass was m this .Journal for Eebruaiv, 1U38, 
under the heading “The Varieties of Guinea Grass Cultivated in Queens- 
land. ' ’ 

2. Dactylocteruum sp., often called 4 i Smother Grass.” Tn Africa it is known 

as DavlyloeUniam murronaUnu . This species belongs to the same genus as 
the common Dutton Grass of Western Queensland. Jt is at present sparsely 
scattered throughout the subtropical seaboard. Little is known about its 
use as a fodder species, except that cattle seem to like it, and also it is an 
aggressive grower and spreads fairly rapidly, lt has been used as a lawn 
grass in the Brisbane Botanic Gardens, particularly for covering the bare 
ground under trees and similar places where other grasses will not thrive. 

Mat Grass. 

F. A.T. (Murgon) — 

As far as can he seen from }Oiu specimen, the grass is llenuirthria comprcssa , 
often called Mat Grass." In the absence of seed heads, however, it is 
difficult to be sure of the determination. The seed heads of Mat Grass are 
rather difficult to see. They appear as extensions of the stem projecting 
above the uppermost leaves, with the seeds very closely oppressed and a 
little over J inch long, the whole forming a cylindrical spike, about 3 inches 
in length. 

As you mention, the grass is restricted to creek banks and low-lying areas w’ith 
a moist soil. It is generally regarded as of moderate fodder value, and is 
a useful fattening grass. However, it would not be advisable to allow it 
to enter your cultivation if on low-lying land subject to flooding. 

Blackleg. 

C.W. (Gatton) — 

The lesion described is an unusual manifestation somewhat rarely observed in 
cases of blackleg. 


8 
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" Bullamon Lucerne." 

E. H.A. (Mitchell) — 

‘ ‘ Bullamon Lucerne * ’ has been identified as Psoralea eriantha , a native legume* 
with a fairly wide distribution in Western Queensland and New South, 
Wales. It was originally collected in the neighbourhood of St. George by 
Sir Thomas Mitchell. 

Blue Panic Grass. Purple Chloris. 

“Sap” (Townsville) — 

1. Paninm antidotale , Blue Panic Grass. This grass has attracted considerable* 

attention in recent years, and seems to have good possibilities as a fodder. 
We should say a small plot of it would be valuable for periodical cutting 
or feeding-off. It may also be worth trying in fresh burns in the same way 
as Rhodes Grass. 

2. Chloris barbata f Purple Cliloris, also known ub Wild Rhodes or Purple Rhodes, 

Grass. It is closely allied to Rhodes, but has nothing like the same fodder 
value. It is quite a good grass in the young stages, but in the seeding stage 
becomes dry and innutritious. 

A Common Weed in North Queensland Pastures. 

M.McC. (Proserpine) — 

The specimen is Hcrpcstis chamaedryoides, a small plant which has become a 
fairly common weed in North Queensland pastures. It is not known to- 
possess any poisonous or harmful properties, and apparently is of no value 
as a fodder, at least to any extent. No particular treatment of this weed 
is recommended, but it may bo smothered with a creeping grass. Para 
Grass ( Brachiaria mutica ), better known in Queensland as Panieum 
muiicum or Giant Couch, should be suitable. If the land is of only second- 
class value, Buffalo Couch or Broad-leaved Carpet Grass ( Axonopus 
compressus) would be as good as any. This latter species is not regarded 
as a particularly valuable fodder, but is quite a good grass for second-class . 
country. 

Red Ash. 

J.W. (Kingaroy) — 

The specimen is the Red Ash ( Alphitonin excelsa), This plant is generally 
regarded as an excellent fodder for stock, and our experience has been that 
horses and cattle eat it greedily. We have boon told by an experienced’ 
pastoralist in the Brisbane Valley that his stock would not eat it in a dry 
time, although they seemed to eat it freely along with grass in an ordinary 
season. Another pastoralist has informed us that stock would not eat it 
when the plant was in berry. It is known by various local names, such as. 
White Myrtle, Silver Ash, White Ash, and other local names. 

Zamia. — Seeds Poisonous to Stock. 

F. C.IT. (Bald Mountain) — 

The specimen is a eyead, Macrozamia Paulo-Gulielmi. The specific name 1 * Paulo* 
Gulielmi is Latin for Paul William. The plant was named by a German* 
botanist after Prince Paul William, of Wurtenburg. It is commonly known 
as Wild Pineapple or Burrawong, also Zamia. Species of Zamia are known 
to cause rickets in stock. The seeds are poisonous, and some years ago- 
serious losses occurred among a mob of travelling sheep eating the seeds 
ot a species allied to yours, M. spiralis , of New South Wales. 

Seeds of some of our Cycads were ground, made into flour, and used as food' 
by the aborigines. The flour was placed in running water and afterwards 
cooked. Heat seems to dispel the poison. The poisonous principle has not 


Creeping Saltbush. 

F.L, (Gogango) — * 

The specimen is of Creeping Saltbush (Atriplex semibaccata) , a fairly common 

fe* ln nT" y t p f t ! of Q ueensI , and > and generally regarded as a good 
fodder, although stock sometimes have to get used to the taste of the riant 

rtf U ? an ^ 9 uantlt y* They seem to prefer it when it is dying- 
off rather than when it is green and luxuriant. * ” 
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A Travelling Rabbit Freezer. 

Although rabbits arc not a very serious pest in Queensland, this item will 
interest many Downs farmers and landowners along the Border — A portable 
rabbit chilling plant has been established in the rabbit country of the Flinders. 
Ranges, Bouth Australia, consisting of a large motor-truck with a huge trailer 
which houses all the freezing machinery and the chilling room, including} an engine 
to drive the compressor. The plant is capable of treating 6,000 rabbits every 
twenty-four hours; the chilled rabbits are transported to market in motor lorries 
and arrive in good condition. This is said to be the first mobile chilling plant 
to operate in Australia. 

Money in the Bag. 

“Save your sacks! Handle them with care!” That’s the message being 
impressed on New Zealand farmers to-day, and for Queensland farmers it should 
have the same appeal. In the past many sacks, when emptied, have been left 
lying around to rot, or become useless otherwise. Only a small proportion of the 
bags went back into commercial use. Now, as a result of the war, sacks are 
saleable. One New Zealand farmer who looked after his sacks carefully, recently 
netted £120 for the stack of bags he had saved. When handled and stored care- 
fully, heavy jute sacks have been known to be refilled with fertilizer as often as 
ten times, and those of lighter hessian material up to six times. “Waste not, 
want not,” applies to empty bags in terms of real money to-day. 

Give " Denis " His Due. 

More than any other animal, the pig depends on his owner for the conditions 
under which he has to live. Dirt is not his own responsibility, because it will be 
many years before we can breed a race of pigs capable of cleaning out their own 
sties and then taking a shower bath without assistance. 

" All Flesh is Grass/' 

Grass is man’s most important item of diet. Of course, we don’t browse 
with the cows, but we eat bread which is made from wheat and which is a grass; 
we eat sugar which is made from cane which is another grass; and we eat a 
thousand and one other foods made from grains which are grass. What grass we 
don’t eat first-hand, we eat second-hand — in the form of eggs and bacon, roast 
lamb, and other meats. Yes, “all flesh is grass.’’ 

A New Angle on Farmers' Problems. 

Do farmers regard some of their problems as trials or troubles instead of 
recognising that these problems are really interesting studies? This was how it 
was put by a man who has ploughed many a furrow on a prosperous property, as 
reported in The New Zealand Farmer freckly — “We hear a great deal,” he 
laid, “of the 4 problems ’ of the breeder, and of his difficulties in solving many 
questions of breeding, feeding, financing, and marketing, but, generally, I am 
inclined to believe that we have not been using the right word. 4 Problems’ in 
this case is a misnomer, and is a bit misJeading. True enough, the breeder who 
desires really to succeed, to produce good cattle, to improve his herd, and to profit 
financially, does have a lot of questions that must be answered correctly, but these 
things are not really problems in the sense that they are trials or troubles. 
Rather, can’t we look upon them as interesting studies, in whose correct solution 
we can find pleasure and enjoyment? The dictionary says that a problem is 4 a 
question proposed for solution; a matter stated for examination or proof; hence 
a matter difficult of solution or settlement. ’ But it doesn’t treat the 4 problem ’ 
as a question of trouble or tribulation — a sense in which it is frequently regarded. 
Borne people thrive, mentally, on 4 problems’ which, to others, are simpty tiresome. 
The breeder who can bring to his aid a real enjoyment for the study and mental 
activity necessary in successfully solving his ‘problems’ will find their solution 
very much easier, and will come to regard them not as trials or difficulties, but 
more as opportunities for the exercise of his mental equipment. There is more 
fun to be got out of the achievement itself, very often, than the profits of the 
achievement ’ ’ 

When yon eome to think it out, those ideas seem to be based on sound farmt 
philosophy. 
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Progress in the Pig Industry. 

Pig raising is becoming, under the influence of war time economic conditions, 
more of a specialised industry rather than remaining a sideline to dairying and 
other kinds of farming. Judging by the increase of interest in the industry, the 
pig will soon occupy a more important place in Australian rural enterprise than 
it has ever held before. 

The standard of breeding, too, is decidedly on the up grade and breeders in 
many districts are concentrating with the utmost keenness on the preparation of 
animals for this year’s district shows. 

This show business is no pastime, but all the hard work and care associated 
with it are well worth while, for it gives the breeder an opportunity to 4 * show the 
world’ ’ in the most direct and practical way what he is doing — in other words, to 
display his ideas of what a pig should be as exhibited in the vSliow pen. A good 
show pig tells a story of sound judgment and competent care more convincingly 
than all the talk on the top rail. 

A breeder should welcome every opportunity of showing his stock. Tf they 
are top-notchers they are bound to create interest among prospective buyers. If 
they do not measure quite up to the winning standard, the breeder gets the best 
of lessons by comparison and so improves on his exhibits for the next district show. 

Producer Gas Units. 

Interest in the possibilities of producer gas is growing remarkably. 

The Government is taking a keen interest in its possibilities and has now 
formed an investigational and advisory committee to examine the engineering and 
economic espeets of charcoal gas production. Consequently, the best possible advice 
on developments m gas production will bo available to farmers and everyone else 
who is interested in cheaper fuel, especially as a w r ar time economy. 

Already considerable progress has been made in experimental work in the use 
of producer gas and the production of charcoal. The Forestry Sub-Department 
is now busy on a plan involving the using of waste timber from Crown lands near 
Deerwah in its conversion into charcoal, and the replanting of the area with more 
useful trees. Money has been made available for the purchase of producer gas 
equipment foi use under service conditions and for the careful checking of its 
performance. 

Sweet Corn for Planting — A New Industry in the South. 

Sweet corn as a new industry is making considerable progress in the IIawkosbur> 
River District in New South Wales. Yields up to 4 tons to the acre are expected 
under irrigation. During the past two years attempts have been made to establish 
a corn-canning industry, and although the seasons have been the worst for ten 
years in the areas of supply, results have been very gratifying. 

Increased yields are anticipated from late sowings which have been irrigated. 
Only the golden coloured varieties of sweet corn are favoured for canning. There 
are many other districts in the South where the corn will grow well, but nearness 
to a cannery is essential, as the corn must be processed as soon as possible after 
it is pulled. 

It would be interesting to find out if there is any future for such an industry 
in Queensland, for new industries are always welcome if it is possible to establish 
them on an economic basis. 

Where the Branding Iron Should be Placed. 

More attention is now being given to the proper branding of cattle, and that 
means that we are well on the way towards preventing the enormous loss — said to 
run into hundreds of thousands of pounds a year — caused by faulty branding, 
branding on the rump and other valuable parts of the hide, and the use of 
unnecessarily large brands. 

At a time like this when wo are out to eliminate every form of unnecessary 
waste, it goes without saying that the benefit of correct branding of cattle will 
not lack appreciation by the stockowner. Correct branding cuts out a big percentage 
of waste leather in the tanned hide and increases the value of Australian hides and 
leather, which are among our exports which are growing rapidly in importance. 

In New Zealand, the Argentine, and the United States, branding, if not 
completely abolished, is limited to sections of the hide less valuable than the 
rump. 
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Farm Notes 



SEPTEMBER. 

W ITH the coming of warmer weathei, weeds of all kinds will be making their 
appearance on cultivated land and among row crops, but m the latter case 
they can bo effectively dealt with by inter-row cultivation, and, where necessary, 
by the use of the hoe. 

Where crops are sown on thoroughly fallowed land, flic greater freedom from 
weed infestation is at once apparent when compared with adjacent paddocks which 
have merely received a hurried preparation, so that sowing clean seed on clean land 
may be amply rewarded m the resultant clean ciops and higher ret uni* 

Potatoes planted during duly and August should now be making growth, find 
should be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture as a pi e\ entire of blight, purticuluiJy it 
cool, moist, weather is experienced. Bordeaux and Burgundy mixtures aie not 
regarded as a cure for blight, but the sprav fonns a sat isl'actoiy protective cover 
mg, which, if applied at intervals during growth, will effectively prevent tin* disease. 
Where land has received adequate preparation, funning a satisfactoiv seed bed, and 
has a sufficiency of subsurface moisture to induce germination, enily sowings of 
maize, sorghum, sudan grass, millets, cowpeas, and pumpkins and the planting of 
sweet potato cuttings may be pioeeeded with, the f aimer's chief concern being to 
pro\ide a sufficiency of summer-growing fodder aiul grain ciops both for (ament 
needs and for storage ns seasonal reserves. 

The spring maize crop is usually considered as uncertain for grain production, 
as the warm, moist conditions required dining the tassolling peiiod do not always 
occur, but as excellent crops are sometimes obtained the risk is well woith while, 
especially as the fodder provided can always be put to good use in the event of a 
failure for grain. 

Early maturing Yellow Pent varieties — such as Funk's 90-Da.v — will be found 
the best for early sowing, as they have the capacity of making the bcsl use of 
available moisture. 

Market prices also are a consideration, for although eailv sown maize is 
usually intended for farm use, any surplus can lie disposed of at higher prices than 
may be obtainable for the main crop at a later date. 

Sweet, potato cuttings will now be obtainable, and attention is directed to this 
valuable crop, which will thrive over a much greater lunge of climatic and soil 
conditions than the English potato. There is scarcely a farm throughout tlu* State 
which would not benefit from a patch of sweet potatoes, for either culinary use or 
stock-feeding. They are not always profitable as a market consideration, but 
improvement in this direction is possible if well-graded tubers of suitable cooking 
varieties only are offered. 


PLAYING POLO WITH A HOE. 

In the Forbes district (New South Wales'), whore polo is the most popular 
game with the “young bloods,*’ the local sports exercise their polo ponies in a 
game of burr cutting, using a long-handled hoe as a. stick and undercutting the 
objectionable growths neatly instead of hitting a ball. It seems a peculiar way 
of weeding, but where the burrs are scattered, the young polo players at least 
make an interesting job out of what ordinarily is an arduous task, and, at the 
same time, judging by the scores put up, keep their eye in very effectively for 
the district polo matches. 

Seriously, however, the scheme has much to commend it, as a horseman can see 
the weeds much more easily than a man on the ground, and there is never any 
need! to dismount to cut the burn out, as the job can be done easier with one 
swish of a sharp, narrow-bladed hoe. 
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Orchard Notes 



SEPTEMBER. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

I N the North Coast and Gayndah districts most of the citrus crops have been 
harvested, with, perhaps, the exception of Valencia Lates. Orchard work this 
month includes pruning, cultivation, fertilizing, and spraying. Some trees may be 
showing signs of impaired vigour, and these will require a severe pruning, both in 
thinning and shortening back, removing superfluous growths and diseased and weakly 
woods. Healthy and vigorous orange trees will require little attention beyond the 
removal of crowded lateral growths. 

Mandarins will need special treatment, particularly Glen Retreats and Scarlets. 
These varieties usually produce a profusion of branches, and as the trees mature 
the growths harden and the fruit-bearing shoots make short, weakly growths, which 
usually result in an over-production of small fruits and a weakening of the trees. 
This is noticeable particularly in the case of the former variety, for which the 
annual pruning should consist of a heavy thinning and shortening back. Mature 
mandarin trees require attention towards assisting them to produce new and vigorous 
fruit -bearing growths. 

Unprofitable trees should receive attention and be prepared for top-working. 
They may be headed back to three or four main arms radiating from the stem and 
Whitewashed to prevent bark scald. Such trees may be grafted or later budded 
when suitable growths have matured. 

Before working up the soil, fertilizing should receive attention. The spring 
application should carry a high percentage of nitrogen. 

In the warmer districts, which arc free from frosts, plantings of young trees 
may bo made. Serious consideration should be given only to the selection of com- 
mercial varieties and, having due regard for local conditions, selections may be made 
from the following varieties: — Washington, Navel, Joppa, Siletta, Valencia Late, 
Beauty of Glen Retreat, Emperor, Scarlet, Solid Scarlet, Marsh Seedless or Thompson 
grapefruit, and Villa Eranca, Lisbon, and Genoa lemons. 

Where melanose and black spot are present in orchards, preparations for control 
measures should bo made and Bordeaux sprays applied at the correct times. 

Most citrus trees would benefit considerably by the application of a strong lime- 
sulphur wash, 1 - 18 . 

THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

B LACK aphis should be attacked wherever it makes its appearance by spraying 
with a tobacco wash, such as black-leaf forty. If these very destructive 
insects are kept well under control, the young growth of flowers, leaves, wood, and 
fruit will have a chance to develop. 

The working-over of undesirable varieties of fruit trees may be continued. The 
pruning of grape vines should be done during this month, delaying the work as long 
as it is safe to do so, as the later the vines are pruned the less chance there is of 
their young growth being killed by late frosts. Keep the orchards well worked and 
free from weeds of all kinds, as the latter not only deplete the soil of moisture, but 
also act as a harbourage for many serious pests, such as the Rutherglen bug. 

New vineyards may be set out, and, in order to destroy any fungus spores that 
may be attached to the cuttings, it is a good plan to dip them in Bordeaux mixture 
before planting. The land for vines should be well and deeply Worked, and the 
cutting should be planted with one eye only out of the ground and one eye at or 
near the surface of the ground. 

In the warmer localities suitable for the growth of citrus fruits, the land 
should be kept well cultivated, and if the trees need irrigating they should be give$ 
a good soaking, to be followed by cultivation as soon as the land will carry a horse 
without packing. 

Fruit fly should be systematically fought, as it will probably make its appear- 
ance in late citrus fruits and loquats; and if this swarm of flies is destroyed, there 
will be every chance of the early crops of plums, peaches, and apricots escaping 
Without much loss. 
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SPRAYING MACHINERY 


For Applying all Washes and Dusts, 
Limewash, Creosote, and Disinfectants 

There is the Right Machine for Every Job — Ask 
a Friend who is Using a VERMOREL Sprayer 

No. 22— THE VERMOREL 
HEADLAND PUMP 

A Sprayer which has met a general demand 

Special points*. Strongly made, but light in 
weight, makes HIGH PRESSURE spraying possible 
with a low-priced machine PRESSURE UP TO 
220 LB PER SQUARE INCH with ordinary nozzle 
or 1 50 lb. with a Spray Gun Not affected by 
tar-oil, lime-sulphur, &c Weight complete, 
94 lb. Length, 4 ft. 6 in.; width, I ft. 10 in 
Supplied complete with 8 ft. suction hose, with 
strainer and pressure gauge 



Any length of delivery hose, and a large variety PUMP 

of Variable Spray Lances (or Guns) of which full S’s&ISmSJ w£h °Res?st,ng' Hose* 1 S-in! 
particular arc given in our catalogue, can be Variable Spray Lance (or Gun), £14 9s. 
used with the machine. Ex Warehouse, London. 

ALL TYPES OF WET AND DRY SPRAYERS MADE AND STOCKED 
Capacities from 2i pints to 220 gallons. Prices from 5s. to £202 10s. 

Complete catalogue and list of stockists in Queensland from — - 

COOPER. PEGLER. & CO., LTD. 

2». CLIFTON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Your safest INSURANCE against 

DROUGHT 





The A.S.L. 


TL a A C I IRRIGATION 
I ne A.D.L. SYSTEM 

The A.S.L. with its quick-acting pipe joint 
and " Adjusta " Spray is the perfect modern 
irrigation system. 

( 1 ) The quick-acting pipe joint is the most 
effective and most durable obtainable — nothing 
to break or wear out. It is made of hard brass, 
the hold link is die cast, the rubber ring is 
fitted tightly into a groove and cannot be lost, 
and the coupling is rivetted as well as sweated. 
It allows the piping to follow the contour of 
the land and stays absolutely water-tight. With 
•rur ac. t* AnmcTA ** this system it is possible to use the main as 

Trie A * 5 sJp RA y; 5TA the spray line or the spray line as the main, 

because the couplings are interchangeable. 
<2> The popular A.S.L. patent "Adjusta" Spray can be regulated to pass from 400 
to 600 gallons of water per hour merely by turning the button on top. It will evenly 

spray an area up to 36 feet in diameter with a low-pressure water supply. 

Write for further information or quote. 

• We can supply a wide range of pumps, including the well-known Kelly & Lewis 
Pumps, made by the biggest pump manufacturers in Australia. 

A.S.A. FARM MACHINERY Pty. Ltd. 

76 EAGLE STREET, BRISBANE 
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SEED MAIZE FOR SALE. 

ORDER EARLY. 

Specially propagated and selected seed maize will be available, as 
usual, for distribution from the Department of Agriculture and Stock for the 
coming season's sowing. Growers are requested to place their orders 
immediately in order to avoid disappointment. If necessary, the seed will be 
held in store until required by the purchaser, when it will be railed on the 
date indicated by him. 

To growers desirous of obtaining a pure and reliable strain of improved 
seed, the following varieties are being offered and represent limited stocks 
raised from selected strains of Departmental seed: — 

Yellow. — Funk's 90-Day; Star Learning; Improved Yellow Dent; Golden Beauty. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE. 

Applications for seed, with accompanying remittance (exchange added), 
should be addressed to the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and 
Stock, Brisbane. Postal address and name of Railway Station should be 
given, also date seed should be sent from Brisbane. 

Advice will be sent when seed is despatched. 

Purchasers are requested to write promptly after receipt of seed, should 
any matters require adjustment. 

Should the variety asked for be out of stock, the Department may 
substitute another variety unless the applicant indicates a desire to the 
contrary. 

Supplies of these stocks are limited, therefore applicants are advised 
to name a number of varieties in order of preference. Applicants will not be 
supplied with more than three bushels or with less than half a bushel of 
any one variety. 

PRICES. 

To enable applicants living at a distance to benefit, a flat rate of 10s. 
per bushel is being charged. This price includes all railage to the nearest 
railway station, but where steamer freight is necessary, this and any charges 
in relation thereto must be paid by the purchaser, and the cost thereof 
added to the remittance. 

DESCRfPTION OF VARIETIES. 

Funk's 90-Day. — Since the introduction of this variety to Queensland 
some years ago by the Department of Agriculture, a considerable amount of 
time has been devoted each year towards reducing the growing period and 
improving the type and yield. This is now a very popular variety, and is 
proving a good yielder, as well as being a good fodder corn. Yields of over 
80 bushels per acre have been attained. At present it takes slightly over 
100 days to mature. The ears are cylindrical in shape, and usually have 
sixteen to eighteen rows of very tightly packed grain. The grain is plump, 
of good depth, and slightly pointed; it has an amber-coloured base, with a 
rich yellow cap and a crease dent. 

Star Learning. — This is a fairly short-growing, medium-early variety, 
taking about four months to mature. Ears carry from sixteen to twenty rows 
of gram, are borne fairly low on the stem, and are weighty and very compact. 
The grain is of medium size and blunt-wedge shape; bright amber in colour, 
with a distinct yellow cap and a rough crease dent. It is one of the best 
of the early varieties; is very suitable for early or catch crops, a heavy 
yielder, and a very popular variety. 

Improved Yellow Dent. — A tall -growing, late-maturing variety — five to 
five and a-half months. The ears are cylindrical in shape, carrying sixteen 
to eighteen tightly packed rows. The grain is deep, wedge-shaped, of rich 
amber colour, with a yellow tip cap and rough crease dent. It is suitable 
for coastal districts and scrub lands, where there is a good rainfall. It is 
capable of giving heavy yields of grain and fodder. Special strains of this 
seed have yielded over 100 bushels per acre under field conditions. 

Golden Beauty. — This is a tall -growing, medium-late variety, four and 
a-half to five months. The ears are long, with very small core, and usually 
twelve rows of grain. The husk covering is good. The grain is flat, of 
medium depth, with slightly rounded shoulders; bright amber in colour, with 
cream-coloured cap and long crease dent. It has a very high shelling 
percentage, is a very hardy variety, and a splendid yielder. It is also a 
good fodder corn. 
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Maternal and Child Welfare. 


Under this heading is issued each month an article , supplied by Ihe Depart- 
ment of Health and Home Affairs Maternal and Child Welfare Service , dealing 
with the welfare and care of mother and child. 


CLOTHES AND SHOES FOR THE OLDER CHILD. 

(OONTINIED.) 

L AST mouth \\c talked about children , s clothing gom*iall\ and gave an outline of 
suitable clothing for little gills. This month we me going to complete oui 
suggestions in regnid to clothing and also give some good advice about a much 
neglected subject — care of the feet. 

Knickers for Little Boys. 

Maltrtal . — In cold weather, little bo.vs may need kmckeis made from warmer 
materials than those we use for girls, as they have no covering skirt. Woollen 
materials that are warm, light., porous, and easily washed and brushed are recom 
mended. If linings are used they should be of light weight cotton material, not 
heavy calico. I’nlined knickers worn with underpants made of cellular cotton are 
practical and hygienic. Backs of knickers should be cut longer and slightly wider 
than fronts to allow ample room for bending and sitting, and there must be plenty 
of length from waist to fork. The seams of boys’ knickers should be strongh 
machine sown. Knickers should be worn outside a shirt waist and attached to it 
by buttons, or they may hang from wide braces of their own material crossed at the 
back to prevent slipping on the shoulders. 

Hampers and crawlers are very useful. They should be made very loose so as 
not to hinder the child’s play, and it is a good plan to make them of gay material 
so as to develop the child’s growing sense of pattern and colour. They should, of 
course, be washable. 

Young children may be allowed to play in gardens and on the beach in sun 
suits when the weather is warm. Artificial silk or cellular cottons are the best 
materials for sun suits, which should take the form of tiny shorts with criss-cross 
shoulder straps. Care must, be taken in our hot Queensland summer that, the skin 
is exposed to the sun very gradually and to bogin with at a time when burning is- 
not likely to occur, say, in the early morning. The aim should be to secure a tanned 
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effect. And while on this subject it may be opportune to condemn the practice which 
is followed by some mothers of dressing tiny boys in long trousers and heavy 
double-breasted coats. Apart from the fact that these garments completely destroy 
the attractive naturalness of the unfortunate child, they inevitably limit the child ’s 
movements and prevent the health-giving rays of the sun from getting to his legs 
and arms and helping to make them strong and straight. 

Footwear and Care of the Feet. 

Next time you sit on the beach watching the crowds go down to bathe, I suggest 
that you might learn a valuable lesson by watching, not the pattern and colour of 
the swim suits, but the shape of the feet of the people who pass you by. What a 
sorry sight most of them are, especially the women’s feet, with their distorted and 
misshapen joints telling the story of unnecessary suffering caused by the neglect or 
ignorance of the parents or others who cared for these people in their childhood. 
The feet are the most complicated structure in the human body. They are built up 
of twenty-six bones, which form a series of arches with weight-bearing points, and 
they have to support, not only the weight of the body, but whatever load may be 
added to it. It is fairly safe to say that although some foot deformities are the 
result of illness, improper feeding, or too rapid increase in weight, the great majority 
are caused by ill-fitting shoes. Now that we have faced this position, let us see 
what you, who arc now the parents of young children, can do to care for their foot, 
eo that they can walk with ease and grace and have feet that are as attractive in 
shape when they grow T up as they are now. Consider the case of a baby of twelve 
months of age. He has probably worn until now soft shoes and socks that permitted 
the natural development of the feet, and we are now going to buy the first pair of 
toddling shoes — something to wear while he is learning to walk, although he will 
accomplish this better with bare feet on the veranda or smooth lawn. The average 
year-old baby will need size 3 or 4 in shoes, and they should have a pliable leather 
sole. Welted shoes are the best when baby is older and walking well, but are rather 
-cumbersome for first shoes. When fitting the shoes on allow baby to stand in them 
and see that there is about a quarter of an inch to spare beyond the limit of the 
great toe. This is very necessary because of the very rapid growth of the little feet. 
Bo not buy more than one pair of shoes, as baby will grow out of them in a few* 
months. 

At the age of sixteen to eighteen months baby will probably have outgrown his 
first pair of shoes, and now you can buy welted soles, provided they are pliable as 
well as firm. Again take the precaution to allow him to stand up in his shoes and 
see that there is growing room, *and never allow him to wear them once the great 
toe is jammed hard into the toe of the shoe. It is better that a child should go bare 
foot than that he should be made to go about in shoes too short for him just because 
they are not worn out. As little boy or girl grows older, always keep watch on the 
following points when buying shoes: — 

(1) That the shoes shall be made to fit the foot and not the foot to fit the 
shoe. 

(2) The heels shall be broad and from ^ to 1 inch high. 

(3) Toes should be square, or at least well rounded. 

(4) Welted soles — never pump soles, except for party wear. 

Teach children little exercises for strengthening the feet, and teach them to be 
proud of keeping them in good shape, and so protect the rising generation from the 
* ‘physical vice of deformed feet.’’ 

You may obtain information on all matters concerning infant and child welfare 
by visiting the nearest Maternal and Child Welfare Centre (Baby Clinic), or by 
writing to the Sister in Charge, or by communicating direct with the Maternal and 
Child Welfare Centre (Baby Clinic), Alfred street, Fortitude Valley, N.l, Brisbane. 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

JAM AND CHUTNEY. 

If summer fruits are best for bottling and preserving, winter fruits are excellent 
for jams and chutneya. Oranges and apples can be utilised in dozens of ways, and 
liere are some suggestions: — 

Mixed Marmalade. 

This is a special recipe and is well worth trying. Wash well 2 grapefruit, 
4 sour apples, 4 lemons, 4 nice navel oranges. Peel very thinly and shred very 
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finely. Place in preserving pan. Squeeze juice from fruit and add to shredded 
rinds. Peel and core the apples and place the cores and skins with the piths cut up 
small into a piece of muslin and tie up loosely. Chop the apples and add them to 
the juice, &c. Add 8 pints water and boil all together until shreds are tender and 
the contents reduced quite a lot. Remove muslin and press moisture out, leaving 
the muslin bag as dry as possible. Now add 6 lb. warm sugar, bring to boiling 
point, and boil quickly for about 20 minutes, or until it jells when tried on a cold 
plate. Sometimes this mixture will jell after 10 minutes of quick boiling. Seal in 
the usual way. 

Apple Chutney. 

Peel 6 lb. sour apples and put them through a mincer with 6 medium-sized 
onions. Put in a saucepan with tho grated rinds and juice of 4 lemons, 2 lb. seeded 
raisins, 3 lb. brown sugar, 3 finely-chopped cloves of garlic, 2 dessertspoons ground 
ginger, 2 tablespoons mustard seed, 1 teaspoon celery seed, pepper, salt, and 2 quarts 
malt vinegar. Bring to boil and simmer until tender, stirring well during the boil- 
ing, as it burns easily on account of being thick. Allow mixture to become quite 
cold before bottling. Seal with paraffin wax. 

Pear Conserve. 

Take 12 lb. pears (quartered), 9 lb. sugar, 3 pints of water, 1 tablespoonful of 
i loves, 1 tcaspoonful citric acid. Boil sugar and water together for a quarter of an 
hour, add fruit, and boil till it turns red (four or live hours). The cloves must be 
tied in muslin and boiled with the pears. Add acid about twenty minutes, before it 
is done. Will keep for years. 

Apple Marmalade. 

Take 4 lb. of apples, pare, core, and slice, and place in a pan with just sufficient 
water to barely cover them. Boil to a pulp and rub through a sieve. Allow 1 lb. 
of sugar to every pound of pulp, add a little cinnamon, and boil once more for 
about half an hour, stirring constantly. But into jars and cover down as quickly 
as possible. 

Orange and Lemon Marmalade. 

Take 6 oranges and 6 lemons, cut up \ cry tine, using all but the pips. To every 
cup of pulp add 3 cups of water and soak all night. Next day boil for a quarter 
of an hour and leave to soak another night; then add 3 parts of a cup of sugar to 
I cup of pulp, and boil till tho right consistency. 

Pear Marmalade. 

Choose as many ripe, mellow pears as you desire to use. Weigh, pare, halve, 
and core, and put into a preserving pan. Cover witli water and simmer gently till 
they are tender. Lift them out of the water and boil the liquid for an hour with 
the* skins and cores of the pears. Strain the liquid, and make a syrup by boiling 
lb. sugar for every 2 lb. of fruit. Let this syrup boil till it will stiffen. 

Apple and Marrow Chutney. 

Peel, slice, and cut marrow into small pieces, and weigh 3 lb. Put into a large 
basin in layers, sprinkling each layer with a little salt. Allow to stand overnight, 
then the next day pour off the water. Peel and chop 3 lb. apples and place them in 
a saucepan with the prepared marrow, 1 lb. chopped onions. 1 lb. brown sugar, 
3$ pints malt vinegar, 1 lb. sultanas, $ oz. salt. Place 2 cloves garlic, $ oz. mustard 
seed, 1 oz. whole ginger, 1 oz. peppercorns, $ oz. pimento, and a few cloves, if liked, 
in a muslin bag and tie loosely. Bring to boiling point and simmer gently until 
tender and rather thick. Remove bag, and bottle. 

Grapefruit and Apple Jelly. 

Wash 2 grapefruit and 2 lemons, also 1 lb. sour apples. Peel the grapefruit 
and lemons very thinly and shred finely. Peel and core apples and cut into slices. 
Squeeze the juice from the fruit and place in a boiling pan with the sliced apples. 
Tie the apple skins in a piece of muslin witli the pith and pips. Add 2 quarts of 
water ana bring to boiling point. Simmer for li hours, taking care the apples are 
well mashed. By this time the contents of pan should be reduced quite well. Strain 
through a clean tea towel and allow to drip without squeezing. When liquid is all 
drained from the towel, replace pulp back in saucepan, cover with cold water, and 
boil gently for another hour. Strain through the towel again, and when all juice is 
extracted mix the two together. Now weigh syrup and place in large pan; add 
equal weight of warm sugar, bring to boiling point, and boil quickly for about 20 
minutes, or until it jells when tested on a cold plate. Pour into warmed jars and 
seal immediately with liquid paraffin wax. 
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Apple and Pear Chutney. 

Peel apples and weigh 4 lb., also 2 lb. pears, after peeling. Put them through 
the mincer with 1 lb. onions, 2 lb. seeded raisins, 2 cloves garlic, l lb. preserved 
ginger, and 1 red and 1 green capsicum. Put all this in a saucepan and add 2 lb. 
dark-brown sugar, 4 oz. salt, 1 tablespoon mixed spice, % oz. ground chillies, 1 pint 
vinegar. Cook very slowly, stirring constantly, as this chutney burns very easily. 
Cook for one hour, adding a little more vinegar if too thick. Bottle and seal when 
quite cold. 

Apple and Ginger Marmalade. 

Wash 6 lb. sour apples well and cut into thin slices without peeling. Place in 
a large pan with 3 pints of water and the juice of 2 lemons. Boil until tender and 
well mashed. Strain through a clean towel and allow liquid to drip out without 
squeezing. When liquid is all dripped out, add another pint water to pulp and boil 
for another hour. Strain this through the towel, then mix the two syrups together 
Weigh syrup and add equal weight of warm sugar. Add 2 lb. preserved ginger cut 
into small pieces. Boil quickly for 10 minutes, then bottle in tho usual way. 

FOR LUNCH. 

Corned Beef Stew. 

Melt 2 level tablespoons butter or margarine in a saucepan, add 2 finely-chopped 
large onions and fry until light-brown. Add 2 cups diced beef, (5 peeled and halved 
tomatoes, 2 cups cooked haricot beans. Bring very slowly to boiling point, season 
with pepper aud salt, and simmer very gently for 10 minutes. Make a border of 
mashed potato and fill centre with stew. Sprinkle with chopped parsley. 

Cornmeal Pikelets. 

Sift 4 cup self-raising flour, 3 cup cornmeal, pinch salt, and 2 tablespoons sugar 
into a basin; beat 1 egg well, add a lit tit* more than \ cup milk. Tour into centre 
of flour and mix well together. Dissolve -} level teaspoon bicarbonate soda in about 
1 tablespoon boiling water, add to batter with 1 dessertspoon melted butter. Beat 
well and bake in spoonfuls on a hot, greased girdle. Serve with honey or maple 
syrup. 

Orange and Walnut Tart. 

Beat the yolks of 3 eggs until very light ; gradually add 1 level cup sugar and 
beat until very thick and almost white. Add 1 cup finely-chopped walnuts, \ cup 
gno biscuit crumbs (very fine), 2 tablespoons rice bubbles, grated rind of 2 oranges, 
\ cup orange juice, and* a pinch salt. Whip the whites to a very stiff froth and fold 
into the mixture. Bake in 2 well-greased and lightly-floured sandwich tins for about 
l hour. When cold, join together with an orange filling, made with i cup each 
orange juice, water, and sugar, and 1 tablespoon lemon juice. Bring to boiling 
point and add 1 level tablespoon cornflour diluted with a little cold water or orange 
juice. Stir until mixture is clear, then remove from fire and add 1 dessertspoon 
butter by degrees. Cool and use as directed. The tart may be spread with raspberry 
jam instead of filling. Sprinkle thickly with icing sugar. 

Celery Fritters and Bacon. 

Scrape celery well and cut into 3-inch pieces. Cook gently in salted water until 
tender; drain well, then dip in a good frying batter flavoured with curry-powder. 
Pry in boiling fat until a golden brown, drain, and serve with crisp bacon. 

Medley Stew. 

Fry 2 large minced onions in bacon fat until brown, add i lb. minced steak, 
free from fat, and stir all the time while cooking so as to keep particles of meat 
separate. Add 2 cups cooked spaghetti and 4 sliced and cooked tomatoes. Melt 
J cup grated cheese in 1 medium-size tin tomato soup, add 1 tablespoon any good 
relish and a little clove of garlic (optional). Add soup, &c., to meat, stir until well 
blended, adding more salt and pepper if necessary. Serve piping hot with fingers 
of toast or fried bread. 

Strawberry Shortcake. 

Sift together 2 level cups flour, 4 level teaspoons baking powder, $ level teaspoon 
salt, add 1 tablespoon castor sugar, rub in & cup butter with fingertips, then gradually 
add 1 egg, well beaten, mixed together with } cup milk. Toss mixture on to floured 
board and divide into two parts. Pat out to fit the size of a sandwich tin, brush 
over with melted butter, then place the other half on top. Bake in hot oven for 
about 15 minutes. When cooked, split with knife. Fill with strawberries, crushed 
a little, add sugar to taste and whipped cream. Place on tho other half. Decorate 
with whipped cream and a few whole strawberries. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Table showing the Average Rainfall for the Month of June in the Agricultural 
Districts, together with Total Rainfall during 1940 and 1939, for Comparison. 


Divisions and 
Stations. 


North Coast. 

Atherton 
Cairns 
Cardwell . . 
Cooktown 
Herberton 
Ingham 
Innisfail . . 
Mossman Mill 
Townsville 

Central Coast . 


Ayr 

Bowen 

Charters Towers . . 
Ifackay P.O. • - 
Mackay Sugar Ex- 
periment Station 
Proserpine 
St. Dawrence 

South Coast. 


Average 

Rainfall. 


Total 

Rainfall. 


Juno. 


In. 

In. | 

In. 

1*70 

39 3*72 1 

3*63 

1 2*88 

58 , 3*08 i 

5 13 

! 2*04 

68 3*59 j 

2*78 

! 2*02 

64 M7 I 

405 

j 1*18 

54 1*75 j 

3 54 

I 2*43 

48 ‘3*7/ 

2-60 

' 7*20 

59 15-71 

5 43 

i 2*50 

27 3 26 ! 

' 4 48 

1*55 

23 1 0*49 

! 1-76 

i 


1- 45 
1*63 

1 :u 

2*74 

2 40 
.1 30 

2- 47 


Biggenden 

• » ‘ 2*24 

41 

Bundaberg 

. . ! 2 86 

57 

Brisbane . . 

• * 1 2*66 

88 

Caboolture 

.. | 2*61 

53 

Childers . . 

.. | 2*45 

45 

Crobamhurst 

. . 1 4*38 

47 1 

Hsk 

.. | 2*16 

53 


No. of , 

years* 'June, Juno, 
re . 1940. i 1939. 
cords. I 


53 

69 

58 

69 

43 

37 

69 


0-45 

0*24 

0 55 
0-75 

0 88 

1 71 
0 14 


0*19 

0 25 

1 07 

2 58 
0 55 
2*87 
1-84 


Divisions and 
Stations. 


j South Coast-contd. 

j Gatton College 
Gayndah . . 
Gympie 
• Kilkivan . . 
Maryborough 
Nambour . . 
Nanango . . 
Rockhampton 
Woodford 

Central Highlands. 


|, Clermont 
S Gindle . 

2 ^ Sprlngsure 

3 55 


2 83 
2*89 
2 34 


3 64 
3*04 
2*14 
2 21 
3 53 
4*02 
2 06 


Darling Downs. 

Dalby 
Emu Vale 
Hermitage 
Jirabour . . 

Miles 

Stanthorpe 
Toowoomba 
Warwick . . 

Maranoa. 

Bungeworgorai . 
Roma 


Average 

Rainfall. 


Total 

Rainfall. 


J une. 


In. 

1-77 

1 85 
2*63 
210 
2*99 
3 71 
1*97 
2*56 

2 82 


1 68 
J*43 
1*75 


1 67 

1*40 

1*67 

1*62 

1 74 
1 88 

2 35 
1*73 


1*20 

1*53 


No. of! 
years’ 
re- 
cords. 


41 

69 

70 
61 
69 
44 
58 
69 
53 


69 

41 

71 


70 

44 

33 

52 

55 

67 

68 
75 


26 

66 


June, 

1940. 


In. 

1*09 
| 0*15 
j 1 U 
1*17 
I 0*65 
3*24 
! 2 09 

! 1*87 


0*07 

005 


091 

0*41 

1*24 

1*03 
2 11 
0 04 


01 3 


J une, 

1939. 


In. 

1* 81 
5*25 
2 42 
3*10 
3*50 
4*13 
3*32 
2*67 
2*57 


1*28 
0 87 
0*59 


3*18 

2*76 

2*39 

2*11 

2*33 

3*31 

3*09 


0 50 
0 81 


A. S. IUCHARDS, Divisional Meteorologist. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE— JUNE, 1940. 


Compiled from Telegraphic Reports. 


i 

| 

a i 


Shade Temperature. 

| 

Rainfall. 


3 i 







— 

- — 

Districts and Stations. 

Vi 

Means. 


Extremes. 

i 


Wet 


si* 


- -- 

- 

- 

" 

1 

Total. 

Days. 


afis 

< 

Max. | 

Min. 

Max. 

Date. 

Min. 

Date. 



Coastal. 

In. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

_ 

Deg. 


Deg. 

Points. 


Cooktown 

30*01 

78 

68 

81 

15, 19 

61 

10 

117 

16 

Herberton 

, , 

68 

55 

73 

16, 20 

36 

9 

175 

18 

Rockhampton . . 

30*19 

77 

56 

81 

21 

43 

10 

, , 


Brisbane 

30*25 

71 

51 

77 

21 

43 

23 

107 

‘6 

Darling Downs. 

Dalby 

30*28 

70 

41 

78 

16 

25 

23 

91 

3 

Stanthorpe 

Toowoomba 

# # 

63 

33 

70 i 

17, 18 

18 

22 

103 

5 

•• 

64 

46 

70 , 

19 

33 

8 

211 

7 

Mid~lnterior. 





20 

34 

10 



Georgetown • . 

30*06 

83 

58 

88 

5 

1 

Longreach 

30*19 

77 

40 

82 j 

15, 16, 
18-20 

; 30 

9 

26 

2 

Mitchell 

30*27 

70 

36 

70 

15 

23 

23, 24 

8 

1 

Western. 










Burketown 

30*03 

84 

61 

89 

19, 20 

45 

10 

# 4 


Boulla 

78 

48 

85 

15 

37 

9 



Thargomindah 

30*24 

70 

42 

83 

15 

31 

24 1 

'[ _ 

* * 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by A. C. EGLINTON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
AND MOONRISE. 



August, 

September, 

Aug., 

Sept., 


1940. 

1940. 

1940. 

1940. 


Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets, 

Rises. 

Rises. 






a.m. 

a.m. 

l 

6-33 

6*24 

6*0 

5*38 

3*48 

4*58 

2 1 

6*33 

6-26 

0*5 

6*39 

4*41 

5*45 

3 

6*33 

6*25 

64 

5*39 

6*33 

6-29 

4 

0*32 

6*25 

6*3 

6*39 

6*22 

7*14 

5 

6*31 

6 25 

6*2 

6-40 

7*9 

8*0 

6 

: 0*30 

6 20 

6-0 

6*40 

7*64 

8-40 

7 

| 0*30 

6-26 

5 59 

5-41 

8*38 

9*34 

8 

| 6*29 

6 26 

6*58 

5 41 

9 21 

10*24 

9 

0 28 

5 20 

5*57 

6*42 

10*6 

11*10 







p.m. 

10 

0*27 

6*27 

5.50 

6*43 

10*60 

120 

11 

0*27 

6 28 

5 55 

6*43 

11*37 

1*3 






p.m. 


12 

0*20 

5*29 

5*53 

6*44 

12 27 

1*67 

18 | 

0*24 

6*29 

5*52 

6*44 

M9 

2*61 

14 | 

6*23 

6*30 

5*51 

5*45 

213 

3*45 

16 ! 

0 23 

5*30 

5*50 

6*45 

3*8 

4*36 

16 

0*22 

6-31 

5*49 

5*40 

4*2 

6*27 

17 

0*21 

6 32 

5*47 

5*40 

4*50 

6*18 

18 

0*20 

6 32 

5*46 

5*46 

6*19 

7*9 

19 

0*19 

5*32 

5*45 

; 6*40 

6*41 

8*0 

20 

0*18 

6*33 

5*44 

5*47 

7*33 

8*61 

21 

0*17 

6*33 

6*43 

6*48 

8*23 

9*43 

22 ! 

0*17 

6 34 

6-41 

5*48 

9*14 

10*34 

23 

0*10 

5*34 

5*40 

6*49 

10*5 

11*20 

24 

0*15 

5*34 

5*39 

5*50 

10*67 

a.m. 

25 

6*14 

5*34 

6*38 

5*50 

11*49 

12.18 

26 

6*18 

5*35 

6*37 

6*51 

a.m. 

1*8 

27 j 

0*12 

6-36 

6*36 

5*51 

12 42 

1*67 

28 ; 

0*11 

5*37 

5 35 

5*51 

1*35 

2*45 

29 j 

6*10 

5-37 

6*34 

5*52 

2*28 

3*31 

80 , 

0*8 

6*37 

5*33 

6*22 

3*19 

4*17 

81 

0*7 

6*38 



4*9 



Phases of the Moon, Occupations, fire. 

4th Aug. 0 New Moon 6 9 a.m. 

10th „ i> First Quarter 10 0 p.m. 

18th ,» O Full Moon 9 2 a.m. 

25th ,, £ Last Quarter 1 23 p.m. 

Perigee, 6th August, at 1.0 p,m. 

Apogee, 22nd August, at 8.0 a.m. 

The most brilliant of “ stars,” Venus — for 
so many months the Evening Star — passed 
between the earth and the sun toward the end 
of June. In July, VenuB was hailed by all 
who were abroad before dawn as the Morning 
Star, rapidly becoming brighter and higher 
in the eastern sky. On clear dark morninga 
in early August Venus will shine almost like 
an electric torch. Later her brilliancy will 
decrease as she draws away from the sun. 
About the middle of the month, however, 
she will still bo bright enough to be seen 
in broad daylight. On 16th August the 
planet will be 19 degrees west of the sun. 

Quite a number of meteors may be seen 
shooting from the north-east before dawn this 
month. They come in more or less abundance 
every year and are known as the Perseids. 
From 10th to 12th August they are often par- 
ticularly active. It Is fairly well established 
that they are fragments of debris left behind 
by Tuttle’s comet, which approaches the sun 
every thirteen and a-half years. 

It is said, “God’s mills grind slow but sure." 
The slow but inexorable motions of His mill- 
stones, which have turned but once in 257 years, 
may be watched during this and the next few 
months, when Jupiter and Saturn will approach 
and pass each other no less than three times. 
The planets will also be In “Opposition” (oppo- 
site the sun) on the same day, 3rd November. 
A triple conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn is 
exceedingly rare, measuring by human 
standards, for the last time it occurred was in 
1683. Jupiter moves faster than Saturn, so 
that on 7th August he will be quite near the 
ringed planet, but on 15th August he will pass 
a little north of Saturn. On 27th August 
Jupiter begins to move back along his path ; 
Saturn does likewise on 4th September. This 
will cause another conjunction on 12th October. 
Jupiter continues his retrograde motion until 
31st December, and Saturn until 10th January, 
On 20th February, 1941, the third ooniunction 
occurs. These evolutions will keep the two 
planets together for no less than eight months* 


2nd Sept. # New Moon 2 15 p.m. 

9th „ T First Quarter 5 32 a.m. 

17th „ p Full Moon 12 41a.m. 

25th „ <r Last Quarter 3 47 a.m. 

Apogee, 3rd September, at 4.C p.m. 
Perigee, 18th September, at 0.0 p.m. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S.„ 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick ; at Goondlwlndl, add 8 minutes ; at St. George, 14 minutes ; 
- 1 Cunnamulla, 25 minutes ; at Thargomlndah, 33 minutes ; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be. ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will*rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night : 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will he later each evening before 
it rises, and when in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It roust be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

rAll the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
reproduced without acknowledgment.] 




Event and Comment 

Nrw Usei for Farm Products . 

T HE development of a new branch of agricultural science in America 
during the past few years was mentioned by the Minister for 
Agriculture and Stock, Hon. Frank W. Kuleoek, in the Queensland 
Parliament recently. This new branch of science is called “ehemurgy,” 
and is expected to be of great value to Australia while the war is on. 
Actually, this new development is well known to Australian science 
workers, and they have been busy on it for some time. 

Tn the United States a national farm ehemurgie council has been 
constituted, which deals chiefly with the finding of new uses for farm 
products, apart from their use as food, and preventing the waste of 
unmarketable crops. The use of excess sugar cane for the making of 
power alcohol is a case in point. 

The advantage of ehemurgy is that it is based on farm crops, and 
it seeks the solution of marketing difficulties, rather than finding 
substitutes which might displace farm produce. Thus it brings both 
primary and secondary industry into closer relationship to the 
advantage of all concerned. 

With their usual facility in adding new words to the English 
language, the Americans have found this new name, ehemurgy, for 
the old process of converting a crop surplus, or crop residues, from waste 
into profit. The actual definition given to it is the winning of raw 
materials of industry from the soil, the air, and the sunlight by means 
of plant life. 
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Objects of the Chemurgic Movement. 

T HE specific objects of this chemurgic movement are stated in these 
words: “To find new non-food uses for farm produce and agrieul- * 
turai by-products, to prevent some of the economic loss which results 
from the tremendous volume of agricultural wastes which find only- 
inferior markets or no market at all, and to enlarge the opportunities of 
farmers through the development of new crops which may be added to 
the agricultural economy/' 

In the United States, official recognition has been given to the 
soundness of these aims. Already over there 250 research workers are 
busy on a programme covering a wide range of products including maize, 
wheat, cotton, apples, peanuts, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, milk 
products, fruits, vegetables, and lucerne. 

There is plenty of room for a chemurgic movement in Australia, 
Queensland particularly. The Old Country has contracted to buy our 
wool and our butter, but while the war lasts our prospects of increasing 
our exports of wheats, fresh fruits, and, in fact, all products except 
the concentrated foodstuffs will probably become much less bright than 
they are. 

Tn the light of present experience, there will be many new problems 
for our primary industries to tackle when the war is over. Wool 
substitutes, butter substitutes, over-production of wheat and fresh 
fruits may be among those new problems; so it is plain that we shall 
have to do all we can to find new industrial uses for our farm products. 

Many things can be made from crop surpluses and wastes. For 
instance, power alcohol can be made from corn, potatoes, and molasses; 
plastic materials from cereals and skim milk, and so on. Incidentally, 
we are told that Argentine farmers are now selling their maize for 
furnace fuel as a substitute for imported coal. 

An examination of present needs and opportunities will show that, 
so far, the surface of the chemurgic field has barely been scratched. Take 
fruit juices, for example. Much of our fruit gathered in the course of 
a season is unacceptable on the market, because of undersize or other 
defects or deficiencies. There should be nothing to prevent undersized 
fruit from being pulped for its juice. Once the public becomes appre- 
ciative of the value and acquires a taste for pure fruit and vegetable 
juices, properly processed and subject to rigid quality control, the fruit 
juice industry would no doubt repeat, relatively, the spectacular results 
of American fruit processors. The consumption of fruit juices has 
increased astonishingly in the United States in recent years, to the 
advantage of the fruitgrowers generally. 

From apple wastes come apple pectin, a jellying agent for jams 
and confectionery; while citrus wastes may he converted into stock feed 
and fertilisers. In America the use of agrol — a power alcohol produced 
from surplus grain crops — is expanding rapidly. 

#* 

So, in this new scientific field many practical benefits bearing on or 
contributing to our war effort — and. later on, no doubt to our peace 
effort — are promised, or are, at least, in prospect. Its development must 
increase the activity, the profitable activity of our primary industries. 
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Soil Conservation. 

ANOTHER very important matter dismissed during the Assembly 
^ debate on the Burdekin River Trust Hill, introduced by lion. 
Frank W. Buleoek, and which is of interest to every man on tin* land 
in every part of the State, was soil erosion or, to use a better term, soil 
conservation. 

All over the world some of the best brains are working on tin* 
problem of preserving that top layer of soil without which we could not 
exist. The classic example of what soil erosion means is what is called 
the Dust Bowl in the United States where the surface soil in intensely 
tilled areas has literally gone with the wind. In fact every country, 
and especially the comparatively newly-settled lands, provides impressive 
examples of the penalties man has to pay for despising nature’s law 
relating to the fitting use and conservation of fertile soil. 

While the United States provides some appalling evidence of man's 
folly in mishandling the gifts of Providence, that country also provides 
glowing examples of new and strikingly successful methods of soil 
erosion control. Not only has erosion been checked in many areas, but 
eroded land has been reclaimed and in many eases, made richer than 
ever it was before. 

“Not only does the American soil conservationist set to work to save 
the soil in a physical sense; ho sets out to save* it in a chemical, agricul- 
tural, and moisture sense,” said Mr. Buleoek, in the course of his second 
reading speech. By terracing, contour-ploughing, and other methods, 
he has increased the moisture-holding capacity of lands which previously 
had been subject to serious erosion. That is one of the outstanding 
achievements of reclamation work in the Dust-bowl eoiuitn where 
rainfall is usually very light. The conclusion of the modern agricultural 
engineering school is that soil conservation pays. 

Our obvious job, then, is to be guided by the experience of other 
countries, particularly the United States, as to what to avoid and what 
to do in saving that spade’s depth of soil from which we get our living. 

Soil erosion is an insidious thing. IVrlmps no single generation sees 
much of the consequences of wrong use of land, in South Africa, it 
probably took a couple of hundred of years for the erosion problem to 
emerge. The same thing may be said, perhaps, of the Argentine where 
sheet erosion became so serious as to impel the Government of that 
country to prohibit cultivation altogether in some districts ami let t In- 
land go back to grass. 

There are many causes of river, gully, and sheet erosion which arc 
familiar to every farmer. One generation, after all, is only a trustee for 
the generation which is to come after. It is our duty, then, to protect 
our soil in every practicable way — by judicious clearing of timber, bv 
tree reservations on hilltops and steep slopes and river banks, by contour 
cultivation and contour furrowing, and by all the other means proscribed 
on the basis of modern knowledge. If we do that, we shall have discharged 
a definite obligation to posterity. 
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The Pineapple Soils of the Nambour, 
Woombye,|and Palmwoods Districts. 

L. G. VALLANCE, Assistant .Research Officer and H. L. WOOD, B.Sc., 

Assistant to .Research Officer. 


Continued from p. 101 , August, 1940 . — This article completes the second of a scries 
of soil surveys covering the mnfor pineapple-producing areas in southern Queensland. 
As the embodied data is necessarily of a technical nature, a short , non-technical 
discussion, with particulai reference to the practical aspect of pineapple production in the 
Nambour-Woombye-Pabmeoods area, will be presented shortly in this journal. 


III. PHYSICAL ANALYSES AND MOISTURE RELATIONSHIPS. 

Mechanical Analyses. 

A REPRESENTATIVE sample of each horizon within the type 
**■ profiles was submitted to mechanical analysis. The figures obtained 
(Appendix) agree very closely with the field texture classifications. 
Consequently, a field texture classification may be regarded as being 
sufficiently accurate for use in extension and advisory work. In many 
cases, in fact, it is to be preferred to the much more elaborate laboratory 
estimation since the field estimation can be done rapidly and repeated 
several times in any small area. Moreover, the very act of “kneading” 



Plate 40. 

Mechanical Analysis Distribution Triangle or Surface Soils. 
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the soil in the hand at the requisite water content will give indications 
as to its permeability and consistence which is not necessarily revealed 
by a mechanical analysis. In the course of this survey, during which 
many hundreds of these field classifications were made, a striking agree- 
ment was observed to exist between the “fet 1 !” of moistened soil and its 
suitability for pineapple culture. 



SILT 100^. SAND II 


Plate 41. 

Mechanical Analysis Distribution Triangle of Subsoils. 

The mechanical analyses were carried out according to the method 
adopted by the International Society of Soil Science. In order to compare 
the textures of the surface horizons of the various soil types the 
mechanical analyses figures have been calculated as summation 
percentages of the sand, silt, and clay fractions. These have been plotted 
in Plate 40. For the sake of clarity the ranges covered by the sands 
and the sandy loams are shown as enclosed areas. As these fall close to 
that corner of the diagram which represents 100 per cent, sand, the 
general sandy nature of these surface soils is indicated. The samples 
refer to the A x horizons, the depth of which varies from 3 to 8 inches. 
These are typical of the majority of soils which are used for pineapple 
culture in the Nambour-Woombye-Palmwoods area. It is apparent 
that the sands and sandy loams are closely related texturally, and that 
there is a gradual transition from one class to the other. The position 
of the surface soil of the Rosemount clay loam illustrates the funda- 
mental difference of this soil type. 
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The subsoils are similarly shown in Plate 41. The samples referred 
to are from the deeper portions of the B horizon proper, and may be 
regarded as the 13 2 . In some cases, e.g., the Nambour sand, this horizon 
is replaced by a BC. All of the subsoils show an appreciable increase 
in clay content. The greatest increase occurs in the Rosemount sand, 
in which there is slightly more than 35 per cent. clay. In the case of this 
soil type the sticky, highly impervious nature of the subsoil layer has a 
marked influence on the moisture relationships of the sandy A horizon, 
and its suitability for pineapple culture is determined very largely 
by the deptli at which the 15 horizon occurs. These considerations apply 
not only to the Rosemount sand, however, but to all soil types within 
the district. 

In order to present a clear picture of the particle size distribution 
of the surface soils the clay, silt, and sand fractions, expressed as 
summation percentages, have been plotted against the logarithm of the 
settling velocities. In Plate 42, the distribution of the particles is shown 
as a continuous function between the settling velocities of particles of 
size approaching the upper limit of coarse sand and the lower limit 
of silt. The settling velocities are spaced at equal intervals; thus the 
predominating particle sizes are those which lie along the steepest 
portion of the curve. 

For all soils with the exception of the Rosemount clay loam, the 
dominant fraction is the coarse sand, that is, the fraction lying between 
the settling velocities 2*54 and 0*54, since the curve is always steepest 
over this part of its range. The similarity which exists in this respect 
between the loam, sandy loam, and sand soil types is carried, in a 
general way, into the 0*54 to 2*54 settling velocity range, i.e., the fine 
sand. The slope of the Rosemount (day loam is again markedly different. 

There are, however, important differences between the loam, sandy 
loams and sands. Although all the curves flatten out as they approach 
the velocity whose logarithm is 2 *54, they are by no means parallel. 
The slope indicates that there is a more uniform distribution of the 
particle size throughout the Woombye loam and Woombye sandy 
loam range, than in the sands and Palmwoods sandy loatn. In the two 
latter groups, the maximum distribution of the particles is undoubtedly 
closer to the courser end of the range of the fine sand fraction. This 
is also true of the Coe's Creek sandy loam, the curve for which is not 
shown, since it is typified by that of the Palmwoods soil. From these 
curves it will he observed that the soils of the grey-brown group — as 
represented by the Coe’s Creek sandy loam, the Palmwoods sandy loam, 
and the several sand types — are notably coarser in texture than the 
Woombye series. This is in complete accord with the many field 
observations which were made during the course of the survey. 

Throughout the range of the silt fraction— i.e., the interval 4-54 
to 2*54 — the curves for the Woombye soils are slightly steeper than 
those of the grey-brown soils, indicating a somewhat higher silt content. 
Generally, however, there is a very pronounced flattening of the curve? 
in this region. The low silt contents are typical of the soils planted 
to pineapples, not only in the area under review, but also in the 
Beerhurrum-Glasshouse Mountains-Beerwah districts (6). The higher 
silt content of the Rosemount clay loam again differentiates this soil. 
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Structural Characteristics and Consistence. 

The texture of the surface soils lias a marked influence upon their 
structural characteristics. With the exception of the Woombye sandy 
loam, the sandy loams and sands are structureless. This is implied by 
the nature of the curves as shown in Plate 42. In these latter types, the 
predominance of the sand fraction and its high degree of coarseness is 
indicated by the steepness of the curve at the higher settling velocities. 
The single-grain nature of these surface soils is a reflection of the low 
content of clay, silt, and organic matter. 



R c.l. Rosemount clay foam 

W.l. — Woombye loam 

W.s.l Woombye sandy foam 

P.s.L — Palmwoods sandy loam 

S. — Sand types 

Plato 42. 

Summation Curves Illustrating Topical Mechanical An \ l\ ses or Surface 
Samples of the Various Soil Types. 

Throughout, the A, horizon of the Woombye loam, the particle size 
of the sand fraction is spread uniformly over the coarse sand-line sand 
range, the fine sand grading into silt. The Woombye loam contains a 
greater percentage of both this latter constituent and of clay, than 
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the sands and sandy loams. These features, together with the increased 
organic content (Appendix) give rise to a definite structure develop- 
ment. Under virgin conditions, a marked crumb formation is apparent 
in the top two inches. The aggregates are firm, but may be crushed 
by the fingers. They are discrete particles, approximately 5 m.m. 
in, diameter. Underlying this zone, the remainder of the A 1 horizon 
is characterised by the presence of soft, irregular aggregates. The 
porosity afforded by this structural development allows efficient water 
movement, and root penetration is quite good. If it is puddled at 
its sticky point, however, this soil will lose its normal state of aggrega- 
tion very rapidly, its consistence will change, and it will become 
moderately plastic. This is in marked contrast to the behaviour of the 
single-grained soils of the sandy loam and sand types. Obviously 
therefore, the correct management of the Woombye loam is important: 
excessive cultivation at or near its sticky point should be avoided, 
particularly with heavy implements. 

The surface soil of the Woombye sandy loam does not show a 
well-defined structure, although incoherent aggregates occur through the 
topmost portion of the A horizon. A crumb structure is rarely developed. 
The surface soils of this type may be worked at almost any moisture 
content without fear of compaction. This does not apply 'to its sub- 
surface horizon, however. Under virgin conditions the sub-surface 
horizon is porous and loose, but it compacts with cultivation, particularly 
if tilled with heavy implements when the soil is at or near the sticky 
point. During the survey, this was frequently demonstrated by the ease 
with which a 4-inch auger penetrated virgin, as compared with cultivated, 
soil. Movement of water through the compacted zones is impeded, with 
a consequent effect on the moisture relationships of the surface horizon. 

However, the unfavourable effect of faulty soil management on the 
consistence of the sub-surface .horizon is more noticeable in the heavier 
textured Woombye loam than in the Woombye sandy loam. When the 
impedance of water movement resulting from compaction is considered 
in relation to the prevailing rainfall conditions, it is apparent that 
periods must occur in which the soil moisture conditions are unfavourable 
to crop plants with rooting habits such as those of the pineapple. For 
these reasons, the Woombye loam cannot be regarded as being as suitable 
for pineapple culture as the Woombye sandy loam. 

Profile Development in Relation to Aeration. 

Under conditions of heavy, though intermittent rainfall, a shallow 
sandy A horizon overlying an impermeable subsoil is not a suitable 
medium for the growth of pineapples. During rainy periods there is 
a rapid infiltration of water into the surface soil, and if this cannot 
readily escape through the heaVy B horizon, temporary waterlogging 
of the root zone may ensue. Because of the extreme sensitivity of 
pineapple roots to deficient soil aeration, the inter-relation of soil type 
and prevailing climatic conditions is a consideration of the utmost 
importance. 

In order to show the significance of the variation of texture with 
depth, diagrams have been prepared for the various soil types, in which 
the clay content at different levels has been plotted against the depth 
at which it occurs. These are shown in Plate 43. In the Rosemount 
sand and Palmwoods sandy loam it is quite clear that there is a large 
increase in the clay content at a depth of approximately 18 inches. 
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The sands and sandy loams of the Coe’s Creek series show similar profile 
developments, although in the normal profile the A horizon is slightly 
deeper. 

The nature of the slope is a major factor governing the extent to 
which the shallower phases of these types may be cultivated. When such 
areas lie at the foot of a slope they should be avoided, though areas of 
similar nature occurring on ridge slopes may be utilised if adequate 
attention is given to drainage. 

There is a much greater uniformity in the texture of the various 
horizons within the profile of the Wooinbye sandy loam (Plate 43). In 
this soil, there is considerably less danger of “ overwatering ” of the 
surface horizon during wet periods because the subsoil is not only more 
permeable than those of the soils already discussed, but there is also a 
much smaller difference in the rate of water movement through the 
surface and subsoil layers. 

With the exception of the Rosemount clay loam, Plate 43 also shows 
that the Woombye loam is the heaviest of the soils used for pineapple 
culture within the Nambour-Woombye-Palm woods area. Its behaviour, 
under cultivation, points to the fact that a degree of waterlogging may 
sometimes occur, which is serious enough to affect the pineapple plant. 
This is particularly the case in those areas which receive run-off water 
from higher levels. Rain falling directly on fhis relatively heavy soil 
is rarely the cause of waterlogging, since the penetration is low once 
the moisture equivalent is reached. If surface water is allowed to 
accumulate, however, it will penetrate until impeded by the B horizon, 
which has a slower rate of percolation. When planting this soil to 
pineapples, therefore, it is important to avoid not only depressions, but 
also locations in which the gradient does not permit free run-off of 
surface water. 

The foregoing remarks apply equally to the Rosemount clay loam. 
In this soil, the profile is very shallow. Due to its relatively higher 
organic matter content, and the stability of the structural aggregates, the 
surface soil is quite open and porous. However, the subsoil, which occurs 
at a depth of 12 inches, is sticky, and percolation of water is very slow. 
Nevertheless, if there is sufficient slope to ensure quick run-off, and 
careful attention is paid to drainage, it is possible to overcome the 
temporary waterlogging which would otherwise occur during prolonged 
rainy periods. 

Moisture Equivalents. 

Moisture equivalent determinations were carried out on a large 
number of surface soils from each type. These were made by centri- 
fuging 30 gm. of moist soil in a field of 1,000 times gravity. The values 
obtained are given in Table III. Although some variation occurs within 
each type, there is a broad agreement between the moisture equivalent 
values and texture classification. The figures also indicate the heavier 
nature of the dark brown-red-brown group (Woombye series) as 
compared with the grey-brown soils of the area. In this latter group, 
the values for the Nambour and Rosemount soils are very low, which is 
to be expected from their general sandy nature. There is very little 
difference in the figures of the Woombye, Palmwoods, and Coe’s Creek 
sandy loam. The highest moisture equivalents recorded in the district 
are those of the Rosemount clay loam, the figures for which are not given 
in Table III. Three samples of this type, however, gave values ranging 
from 26 per cent, to 33 per cent. 
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TABLE III. 

Distribution Table of Moisture Equivalent Values (Per Cent.) of Surface 

Soils. 


Moisture Equivalent Per Cent. 

"*■ 4 

4 0 

6-8. 

8-10. 

10 12. 

12-14 

14 10. 

Woombye loam 





6 

10 

4 

Woombye sandy loam 




13 

r> 

1 


Palmwoods sandy loam 



i 

8 

3 

1 

i 

Coe’s Creek sandy loam 



l 

4 

3 

4 


Palmwoods sand 



6 

2 




Coe’s Creek sand 


2 

7 

3 

i 



Nambour sand 

2 

4 

4 

3 




Bosemount sand 

1 

5 

4 





No. of samples 

3 

11 

23 

33 

! 

18 

16 

5 


Wilting* Coefficient. 

B. daCosta (1) has adduced evidence showing that the soil moisture 
content at which permanent wilting occurs coincides very closely with 
a pP value of 4*2. Using the freezing point method, a series of pF 
determinations were made on a selected number of typical samples of 
the various soil types under discussion. From the data obtained, the 
wilting coefficients were calculated as percentages of the oven dry weight, 
and these are set out in Table IV. 


TABLE IV. 

Wilting Coefficients Determined from the Depression of Freezing Point 
of some Typical Surface Soils. 


Soil Typo 


Woombye loam 

Woombye sandy loam 

Palmwoods sand 
Palmwoods sandy loam 
Nambour sand 
Coe’s Creek sandy loam 
Coe’s Creek sand 
Bosemount sand 
Bosemount clay loam 


Wilting Coefficient 
(Per Cent. Dry Weight). 


9-9 
8-9 
8 9 
6*8 
7-2 
6-8 
f>-4 
5-8 
7-8 
60 
5-4 
5-4 
5-9 
70 
3*8 
3-9 
3-7 
3-4 
170 
240 


The figures indicate a general grouping according to texture classes. 
This is not unexpected, since the soils are of similar origin, and the 
samples are from corresponding horizons. The highest wilting co-efficient 
is that of the Rosemount clay loam. The sandy loams have values 
intermediate between the Woombye loam and the several sand types. 
In this respect there is a marked similarity to the distribution of the 
moisture equivalent values. 
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Soil Moisture. 

Since the uneven distribution of the rainfall throughout the year 
is a major climatic feature of the Nambour-Woombye-Palmwoods area, 
the moisture relationships of the various soil types assume considerable 
importance in determining their value for agricultural purposes. 
Reference to Plate 6 shows that, during the spring period, the monthly 
precipitation is less than the evaporation as calculated from the monthly 
rsaturation deficit. At the end of this period bush fires are prevalent, 
and the resultant loss of organic material from the surface cover is very 
great. Under such conditions, the suitability of each soil type for 
pineapple culture depends chiefly upon its capacity to supply water to 
the roots which, in this crop, are mainly restricted to the surface 
horizons. 

Tables III. and IV. show that as the moisture 1 equivalent values 
increase from the light sandy soils to the heavier types, there is also an 
increase in the wilting coefficients. The relationship which exists 
between these two single-value factors is shown in Plate 44 in which the 
moisture equivalents of a number of surface soils of all types are plotted 
against their wilting coefficients. However, the scatter of the points 
suggests that it would be unwise to regard the waiting coefficient as a 
constant function of the more easily determined moisture equivalent. 

The moisture equivalent is not necessarily an absolute index of 
field capacity. This latter term is defined as that percentage of moisture 
which a soil will hold after all free water has drained away. Generally, 
such a condition occurs within one to three days after soaking rain. 
The agreement which has been found to exist between the moisture 
equivalent and the field capacity in the surface horizons of a number ol 
soils from the Nambour-Woombye-Palmwoods area is show T n in Table V. 

TABLE V. 

.Showing Relation between Moisture Equi valent and Field Capacity of 



certain Surface Horizons.* 



Type 

Field Capacity 
Moisture Equivalent. 

Woombye loam 


0-91 

Woombye sandy loam 


<>’99 

Rosemount sand 


j 1-50 

Coe’s Creok sand 


1 1*50 


* Those figures are taken from a series of field moisture investigations at 
present in progress on southern (Queensland soils. They represent the means of 
many soil moisture and moisture equivalent determinations. 


The field capacity of tile Woombye loam is slightly less than its 
moisture equivalent. Tn the Woombye sandy loam the two values are 
practically identical, wdiile in the sands the field capacity is consider- 
ably greater than the moisture equivalent. 

The “ available 7 ? moisture at field capacity is regarded as the total 
moisture at field capacity minus the moisture percentage at the wiltiifg 
coefficient. Some typical figures for available moisture of surface soils 
obtained in this way are as follows: — Woombye sandy loam 4*0 per 
cent., Woombye loam 2*0 per cent. Coe's Creek sand and Rosemount 
jsand 2-CK2-5 per cent. The figures for field capacity were determined by 
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actual field measurement, but it would have been equally valid to have 
obtained them by applying? the requisite- factor (Table V ) to the 
moisture equivalent. 



0 Loam 

o Sandy Loams 
a Sands 

Plate 44. 


Having due regard to the climatic conditions prevailing in the 
Xambour- Woombye-Palmwoods a rea t he most favourable "moisture 
relationships for pineapple growth occur in the sandy loams. This is 
reflected in the better growth which pineapples make during extended 
dry periods on soils of this type - and, to a lesser extent, on the sands — 
as compared with those of tie* Woomhye loam type, especially where 
deterioration in the physical condition of the latter type, lias occurred 
as a result of faulty cultural practices. Although the drying out of the 
surface is greatest in the sand types, there is an appreciable diurnal 
addition of moisture from dew which condenses in the trough-shaped 
pineapple leaves (4). These small but regular increments are much more 
effective on sandy soils with their low r wilting points, than they are on 
heavier types, such as the Woomhye loam. 

Jn the Nambour-Woombye-Palm woods area, it has been found that 
the occurrence of the disease known as “toy* rot” or ‘'wet rot” in young 
pineapple plants (3) is closely correlated with soil moisture relation- 
ships. Although the disease occurs on all soil types in this area, its 
incidence is most severe under conditions of poor drainage. Top rot 
is particularly associated with very shallow surface soils of a sandy 
nature Which overlie heavy subsoils. It is also prevalent on depressed 
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areas in the Woombye loam, and on those where run-off is restricted. 
It is least likely to occur on the Woombye sandy loam and Coe’s Creek 
sandy loam. In order to reduce the incidence of top rot, the follow- 
ing factors must be given careful attention when selecting land for 
pineapple culture : — 

(1) Permeability of the surface horizon. 

(2) Depth of the zone of impedance. 

The effect of the microtopography of the plantation site upon these 
two factors is important. Many areas which once were susceptible to 
severe outbreak of this disease have since been successfully replanted 
to pineapples by the application of preventive cultural practices, viz., 
re-orientation of the crop rows to ensure maximum drainage and the 
rapid removal of surplus water. 


IV. CHEMICAL ANALYSES. 

A large number of surface soils representative ol‘ each type were 
selected for laboratory investigation. These were all taken from unculti- 
vated areas in order that the chemical constitution of the soils in their 
virgin state could be determined. Each sample represents an average 
of three samples to a depth of 9 inches. In most cases, samples taken 
to this depth comprise the whole of the A x horizon and the topmost 
portion of the A 2 horizon. All percentages refer to the air dried 
soil passing a 2 m.m, sieve. 

* TABLE VI. 


Distribution of Organic Carbon (Per Cent.) of Surface Soils. 


Per Cent. Organic C. 

•5-1-0. 

1 0-1-5. 

1 5-20. 

20-2*5. 

25-3*0. 

Woombye loam 



1 

13 

6 

Woombye sandy loam 



5 

9 

2 

Palmwoods sandy loam 


, , 

8 



Coe’s Creek sandy loam 


1 

■ Bl 


4 

Palmwoods sand 





1 

Coe’s Creek sand 




B - ~^B 

2 

Nambour sand 

2 




, . 

Bosemount sand 

Bosemount clay loam 

2 

5 

■ 

Km 

• • 

A11 types 

3 

18 

35 

34 

15 


Per Cent. Organic C. 

3*0~3'5. 

3*5-40. 

4*0-50. 

50-6*0. 

60-7*0. 

Woombye loam 

Woombye sandy loam 

Palmwoods sandy loam 


1 

"l 




Coe's Creek sandy loam 
Palmwoods sand 

Coe’s Creek sand 

Nambour sand 

Bosemount sand 

Bosemount clay loam . . 


2 

. * 

*1 

1 

4 « 

* • 41 

”l 

All types 

•• 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Organic Carbon, Nitrogen, and C : N Ratio. 

The figures for the organic carbon content of the surface soils are 
given in Table VI. No carbonates are present under virgin conditions. 
The organic carbon content of the Kosemount clay loam, in its virgin 
state, is regarded as being very fair to good, and, as previously 
mentioned, the structure and general physical condition of this soil is 
satisfactory. As the texture of these surface soils becomes more sandy, 
however, their carbon content decreases, that of both the Nambour and 
Kosemount sands being extremely low. 

As in the ease of organic carbon there is a marked correlation 
between textural characteristics and total nitrogen content (Table 
VJI.). With the exception of the Kosemount clay loam the nitrogen 
content of these soils cannot he regarded as good. Of the two major 
soil groups, the Woombye loam contains the greatest amount, but even 
in this soil there is a considerable variation between samples and few 
have been found to contain more than 0-15 per cent. 

FABLE VIE 


i ) i8Tbibutjon or Nitrouun (fer Cent.) of Surface Soils. 



Per Cent. X. 

16-20 

20- 25. 

25 35 

30- 36. 


Woombye loam 

Woombye sandy loam 


4 

1 

2 




ralmwoods sandy loam 
Coe's Creek sandy loam 


1 





Palm woods sand 

Coe's Creek sand 

Nambour sand 

Kosemount sand 
Kosemount clay loam . . 


1 


Lii 

I 


All types 


7 

2 

■ i 

1 



The carbon : nitrogen rations are given in Table VLI1. For the 
majority of the surface soils this ratio is a wide one, implying that the 
greater part of the organic matter present is of a woody nature. 
Such conditions are in keeping with the vegetation associations of the 
area, as these give rise to a surface litter unfavourable to the produc- 
tion of humified material. Table VI. shows that the organic carbon 
content of ail soils is distributed around a mean of 2 per cent. In 
general, the dark brown-red-brown group as exemplified by the Woombye 
series have narrower V : N ratios than the grey-brown soils. 
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TABLE VIII. 

Distribution of C : N Ratios of Surface Soils. 


C ■ N Ratio*. 

10-15. 

15-20. 

20-25. 

25-30. 

30-40. 

Woombye loam 

2 

,0 

7 

2 


Woombye sandy loam 

2 

10 

6 

1 


Palmwoods sandy loam 


5 

7 

2 


Coe’s Creek sandy loam 


2 

8 

2 

. , 

Palmwoods sand 


1 

5 

1 

1 

Coe’s Creek sand 



6 

7 


Nambour sand . . 


3 

9 



Rose mount sand 


3 

7 



Rosemount clay loarn 


1 

2 



All types 

4 

35 

57 

15 

1 


Replaceable Bases. 

Estimations o £ replaceable bases have been made on surface soils 
from all types. The figures for replaceable K, which are used as an 
index of potassium availability, are given in Table IX. 

TABLE IX. 


Distribution ok Replaceable K (m.e. per Cent.) or Surface Soils. 


Replaceable K. m.e. per Cent. 

*■•10. 

•10-20. 

20-30. 

■30-40. 

•40-50. 

•50- *00, 

■00-70 

•70-80. 

Woombye loam 

. . 


1 

1 

3 

2 


2 

Woombye sandy loam 

3 


1 


2 


i 


Palmwoods sandy loam 

5 

i 

, . 


, . 




Coe’s Creek sandy loam 

2 

i 

3 

3 


i 



Palmwoods sand . . . . * 

2 

2 

4 






Coe’s Creek sand 


1 

r> 

3 





Nambour sand 

1 


5 

2 

i 


i 

i 

Rosemount sand 

1 

i 

3 

1 




1 

Rosemount clay loam 

2 

l 





•• 


All types . . . . 

10 

7 

22 

10 

6 

3 

2 

4 


Although there is considerable variation in each soil type, the figure 
obtained from the majority of the estimations on all soil types is less 
than 0-31 m.e. of replaceable K per 100 grams of air dry soil. In the 
Woombye loam the mean level of replaceable K was higher than in any 
other of the soils examined. A majority of the samples of this soil 
were found to contain between 0-4 and 0-6 m.e., while two contained in 
excess of 0-7 m.e. The widest range occurs within the Nambour sand' 
where some unexpectedly high values of between 0-6 and 0-8 m.e. were 
obtained, although the majority of the samples contained less than 0-3 
m.e. 

Tables X. and XI. show the replaceable calcium and magnesium 
content of surface soils. The former element is the major exchangeable 
constituent. In general, the figures are not high, and they are in 
keeping with the slightly aeid nature of the soils. While none of the 
analyses suggest the presence of an absolute deficiency of lime or 
magnesia, the low base status of these soils is evident. 
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TABLE X. 

Distribution of Replaceable Ca (m.e. per Cent.) of Surface Soils. 


Replaceable Ca. m.e. per Cent. 

1*0-20. 


3*0-40. 

4*0-50. 

5-0-6-0. 

6*0-7 0 

70-8*0. 

Woombye loam 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 



Woombye sandy loam 

2 

4 

2 


1 

i 


Palmwoods sandy loam 


4 

2 





Coe’s Creek sandy loam 


1 

1 

i 

2 



Palmwoods sand 

i 


I 




# % 

Coe’s Creek sand 

1 

| I 



i 



Nambour sand 




i 

1 

2 

i 

Rosemount sand 

Rosemount clay loam 

2 

1 



1 

i 


All types . . 

7 

12 

IS 

4 

7 

4 

l 


TABLE XI. 


Distribution of Replaceable Mg (m.e. per Cent.) of Surface Soils. 


Replaceable Mg. m.e. Per Cent. 

<• 5 . 

• 5 - 1 * 0 . 

1 0 - 1 * 5 . 

1 * 5-2 0 . 

2 0 - 2*5 

2 * 5 - 3 0 . 

30 - 3 * 5 . 

Woombye loam 

2 

3 

3 

1 



1 

Woombye sandy loam 


1 


4 

i 

1 

2 

Palmwoods sandy loam 

3 


i 

2 



. . 

Coe’s Creek sandy loam 



i 

3 


i 


Palmwoods sand 

l 

2 


. , 



, , 

Coe’s Creek sand 


l 


1 

2 



Nambour sand 

4 

2 

i 

1 



i 

Rosemount sand 


1 


3 




Rosemount clay loam 


1 


2 




All types . . 

10 

11 

6 

17 

3 

2 

4 


Phosphoric Acid. 

Determination of available phosphoric acid was carried out 
according to Truog’s method, since data obtained in this way are being 
used as an index of the phosphate recpiirement of the pineapple plant. 
The results of the phosphoric acid determinations are given in Table XII. 


TABLE XII. 

Distribution of available P (Parts per Million) of Surface Sotls. 


Available P ; Parts per Million. 

i. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Woombye loam 

10 

0 

3 

1 


Woombye sandy loam 



14 



Palmwoods sandy loam 

h 

1 




Coe’s Creek sandy loam 

4 

1 

7 



Palmwoods sand 

. . 

6 

1 



Coe’s Creek sand 

5 

1 

4 

1 

2 

Nambour sand . . 

1 

7 

3 

1 


Rosemount sand 

2 

7 

. . 

1 


Rosemount clay loam 

3 





All types 

38 

29 

32 

4 

2 
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!• - gosomount clay loam. Wsl, = Woombye sandy loam. 

CC$4. -s Coe s Creek sandy loam. Psl. = Palmwoods sandy loam. 

CCs. Coe's Oeek sand. Ps. = Palmwoods sand. 

VVI. rr Woombye loam. Ns. s= Nambour sand. 

Plate 45. 

Buffering Curves of Surface Soils. 
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The available phosphoric acid content is extremely low in all soil 
types; none were found to contain more than live parts per million. For 
tiie successful production of pineapples in these soils, therefore, adequate 
phosphatic fertilisation is necessary. 

The phosphate which is soluble in constant boiling point hydro- 
chloric acid is also low. This will be seen by reference to data tabulated 
in the Appendix. Out of ten estimations, seven samples contained 
less than 0-05 per cent. P 2 0 5 . The highest content occurs in the 
Rosemount clay loam, viz., 0-077 per cent. P 2 O v These low values arc 
characteristic of the w T eakly podsolised coastal soils of southern 
Queensland. 

Hydrochloric Acid Analyses. 

Samples from the various horizons of the type profiles were digested 
with constant boiling point hydrochloric acid. The analyses of the acid 
extracts are given in the Appendix. In general, the values for lime, 
magnesia, potash, and phosphate are low, and they are in accord with 
the slightly acid reactions of these soils. The C horizons, which are 
decomposition layers overlying the parent rock, are also poorly supplied 
with these constituents. However, there is, in general, an increased 
concentration of Ca, Mg, and P in the surface horizons resulting from 
the decomposition of plant residues. In all profiles, the greatest percent- 
age of calcium occurs within the A, horizon while a similar — though 
less marked — distribution was found in the case of magnesium. The 
figures for P 2 O r> also indicate a tendency for the A, horizon to be 
richer in this constituent than the illuvial portion of the solum. Potash 
is distributed throughout the profile, there being no tendency for it 
to accumulate in any one horizon. 

A noticeable feature of these soils is the enrichment of the illuvial 
zone by sequioxide material. 

Reaction, Buffer Capacity and Sulphur Requirement. 

Reaction , — All pH determinations were carried out by means ot* the 
glass electrode. From Table XIII. it will be seen that the reaction of 
the majority of the surface soils lies within the range pH 5-4 to 0-2. 
Within each soil type the range is limited. Moreover, with the exception 
of the Rosemount clay loam, there is no great variation from type to 
type. The Rosemount soil, which contains the highest percentage of 
organic matter of any soil of the area, is also the most acid. The least 
acid soils are those which comprise the dark-brown-red-brown Woombye 
series, blit the differences between the pH values of this series and those 
of the grey-brown group are slight. 

Buffer Capacity . — During the past few years, field experience has 
demonstrated that the optimum soil reaction value for the growth of 
pineapples in southern Queensland soils lies within the range 5 0 ± 0-4 
The application of sulphur to obtain the desired degree of acidity is now 
a general practice in the Nambour-Woombye-Palm woods urea. Tt is 
specially of value in the control of pineapple wilt (2), and the beneficial 
effects are particularly marked in those soils which have been planted to 
pineapples for a number of years. 
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TABLE XIII. 

Distribution of pH Values of Surface Soils. 


pH. 

4 8-5-0. 

50-5-2. 

5- 2-5-4. 

5-4 -5-6. 

56-5-8. 

Woombye loam 





6 

Woombye sandy loam 



. . 

. . 

2 

Palmwoods sandy loam 



2 

1 

9 

Coe’s Creek sandy loam 




1 

6 

Palmwoods sand 



. . 

. . 

2 

Coe’s Creek sand 



7 

2 

3 

Nambour sand . . 



2 

2 

4 

Bosemount sand 





5 

Bosemount clay loam . . 

1 


*• 

*2 

•• 

All types 

1 


11 

8 

37 


pH. 

5-8-6-0. 

60-6-2. 

e-2-6-4. 

64-6-6. 

Arith. 

Moan. 

Woombye loam 

5 

0 

2 

2 

5*99 

Woombye sandy loam 

4 

11 

2 


6-03 

Palmwoods sandy loam 

2 

. . 



5-64 

Coe’s Creek sandy loam 

3 

2 



5-81 

Palmwoods sand 

4 

2 



5*87 

Coe’s Creek sand 

1 

. . 



5-47 

Nambour sand 

5 




6*68 

Bosemount sand 

5 




5-82 

Bosemount clay loam 





5-29 

All types 

i 

29 

21 

4 

2 

5*73 


The amount of sulphur required varies with the initial pH and the 
buffering capacity of the soil. The method which has been adopted for 
determining the buffering capacity is as follows: — Sulphuric acid (0*05 
normal) is added to 20 gm. samples of air-dried surface soil (passing 
2 m.m. sieve) in increments corresponding to 0-1 mille equivalents of 
hydrogen ion. The mixtures in duplicate are stoppered and shaken 
overnight, when apparent equilibrium is obtained. The pH is then 
determined, using a saturated calomel-glass electrode system in conjunc- 
tion with a Cambridge electrometer valve pH meter. The duplicates 
show good agreement and are always reproducible. 

The buffering curves of a large number of surface soils of all 
types were determined in this way. Some typical examples of these 
curves are given in Plate 45. It is evident that the heavier textured 
soils oppose any change in reaction more strongly than do the sandier 
types. The greatest inactivation of added hydrogen ion occurs in the 
Bosemount clay loam. This soil has a high organic matter content, and 
its base exchange capacity is known to be the highest of all soils 
examined in the area. The curves are similar in nature, in that there 
is a general tendency to flatten out as the pH decreases. 

Sulphur requirement . — Field experience has shown that the calcu- 
lated equivalent of sulphur, as indicated by the laboratory determina- 
tion of buffer capacity, agrees remarkably well with the amount of 
powdered sulphur which it is necessary to apply to the soil before 
planting. It may be assumed, without serious error, that the depth 
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WHAT IS A BALANCED RATION? 

e csa= ===== - == , s==ass 

The Difference Between Profit and Loss 
in Pig Farming 

IN Australia generally, and particularly in Queensland, it is usual 
1 to keep pigs only as a second string to the main business of dairy, 
fruit, or mixed farming, etc., rather than to specialise in pigs. This is 
an excellent custom up to a point, for it means that farm by-products 
which may be of little market value in themselves may be quickly turned 
into pork or bacon, and thus make very profitable returns. 

Unfortunately, however, the practice of sty-feeding pigs only on 
by-products, etc., without any additional feed to supplement this diet, 
usually means that the pig is given little chance to show what it can do. 
When correctly fed, pigs are the most profitable of all farm animals 
because of the remarkable rapidity with which they turn food into 
flesh; and also because only 4 to 5 lb. of dry food-stuff is required to 
produce 1 lb. gain in live body weight. (Compare this with 10 to 12 lb. 
required for fattening cattle.) But how often is this rate of increase 
in weight found ? Far too often baconers are mere runts compared to 
what they could have been if only a little extra attention had been given 
to the job of feeding them. 

The reason for this is that no single food (except, perhaps, milk) 
is complete in itself. Maize, crushed wheat, or barley, to quote just a 
few common pig foods, must have added to them some food rieh in the 
ingredients they lack. Excess of these carbonaceous foods will make the 
bacon too fa/t, soft, and unpalatable. 

This is what is meant by balancing the ration: to add to the pig’s 
food each day sufficient percentage of those food ingredients which are 
lacking for it to get a complete food which it is able quickly to turn 
into firm, sweet flesh. It is a simple matter to balance the ration, and 
surely worth while, for no other farm animal returns so much for so 
little as the pig. And the results to be gained far outweigh the small 
additional oiitlay of time and money involved. 

Without some knowledge of the different ingredients to be Mind 
in the various pig foods, it is naturally difficult for the average farmer 
to know what is lacking. Generally, it is protein that needs to be added, 
and this ingredient must also be fed in a concentrated form to suit the 
pig’s extremely small stomach. For this reason, many leading pig 
farmers recommend Lever Brothers’ well-known concentrate, Key Meal, 
as a convenient and economical way to supply this protein. Rations 
balanced with Key Meal have been proved time and again to' be ideal 
for fattening porkers and bringing baconers quickly to first-class market 
condition. 

Key Meal may be obtained al any produce or general merchants, 
and Lever Brothers also invite readers of the “ Queensland Agricultural 
Journal n to write for a free copy of their booklet, “ Points About Pig 
Feeding.” Requests should be addressed to Lever Brothers 
(Queensland) Proprietary, Limited, Box 532 h, P.O., Brisbane. 

[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
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to which sulphur affects the soil reaction is about 6 inches. The soil weight 
at this depth is, approximately, as follows: — Rosemount clay loam — 
1,400,000 lb., Woombye loam — 1,700,000 lb., sandy loams — 1,800,000 lb., 
sand types — 2,000,000 lb. Using this data, the amount of sulphur 
required to bring the field reaction within the required region has been 
calculated^ from the buffering curves. Prom field determinations of pH 
and' texture, the required amounts of sulphur may be estimated from 
Table XIV. 

TABLE XIV. 


SuiiPHTTB Requibement (Pounds feb Aobe) of Son. Types. 


Initial pH. 


Rosemount clay loam . . 

Woombye loam 

Woombye sandy loam . . 
Pair-woods sandy loam 
Coe’s Creek sandy loam 



Palmwoods sand . . . . . . 

Nambour sand . . . . . . . . > 

Coe’s Creek sand 
Rosemount sand 


6-6-60. 

5-fr-5*8. 

S-7-5-6. 

B-5-5-4. 

, , 

, . 

600 

300 

600 

500 

400 

300 

600 

400 

300 

200 

400 

300 

200 

200 


V. PEDOGENESIS. 

The pedogenesis of the soils of the Nambour-Woombye-Palmwoods 
area has been discussed by Vallance in a detailed investigation of the 
nature and significance of the silica-sesquioxide ratios and exchange 
capacities.* In general, there is a well marked degree of uniformity in 
the silica-alumina ratios of their A and B horizons. The probable 
molecular compositions of the soil colloids from the A, B, and C 
horizons of the various types are given below. These figures represent the 
means of a large number of analyses. 

A horizon. B horizon. 

213 SiO, Al a Og 2-83 H a O 1-75 Si0 2 Al 2 O a 2 2 11,0 

C horizon. 

2-37 Si0 2 Al 2 O a 2-39 II 2 0 

When the solum proper is compared with the parent material of the 
C horizon, it will be seen that silica has been lost at a greater rate than 
alumina. This implies laterisation. However, the differences are small, 
and, the lateritic trend is not very definite. In some cases the converse 
is true, i.e., there are indications of slight podsolisation in which there is 
a relatively greater loss of sesquioxide than silica. Thus, the pedogenic 
processes within the area preserve a balance between laterisation and 
podsolisation ; both of these reactions have affected the soils, but neither 
has gone to completion. The podsolised appearance is due to the down 
washing of the highly coloured colloid in an essentially unaltered state 
rather than to differential movement in favour of sesquioxide material. 

The accumulation of bases in the illuvial horizon, which is a marked 
attribute of a true podsol, does not occur in these soils. Hydrogen is 
the major cation of the exchange complex in all horizons, and the 

* Thesis, University of Queensland (1938). 
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degree oi unsaturation is usually high. However, the illuvial horizons 
, are more highly unsaturated than the eluvial zones and this is^reflected 
in the decrease of pH with depth. 

In view of the evidence of both the silica sesquioxide ratios and 
of the exchange capacities, it is suggested that the term “pseudo- 
podsol” is a better designation for these soils than that which is 
usually implied by the term podsol itself. 

The clays are of the kaolinite-halloysite type, and it may be 
assumed that such clays are in complete agreement with the control, 
which the prevailing climatic conditions impose on pedogenesis in this 
area, viz., effective leaching throughout the year, rapid deterioration 
of plant residues, and slightly acid reaction of surface soils together 
with a minimum formation of acid humus. 

The soils should be classed as Pedalfers, and of the major soil 
groups of the world the closest affinity is with the Red and Yellow 
soils of the Eastern United States. In fact, the Nambour-Woombye- 
Palmwoods soils have many features in common with this group, which 
has been described by many workers as having both lateritic and 
podsolic attributes. 


VI. SUMMARY. 

The soils described occur in the pineapple producing districts of 
Nambour, Woombye and Palmwoods. The chief topographical features 
of this area are the numerous ridges which rise some 200 to 300 feet 
above sea level; they are somewhat abrupt in the northern portion, 
but south of Woombye, more gentle slopes are encountered. 

The country rock of the area is a Mesozoic sedimentary series, 
consisting of sandstones and interbedded shales. Igneous rocks are 
not of material importance. The soil formations are mainly secondary 
in relation to the geological features. The parent material is a red- 
yellow-white decomposition zone. 

Eucalypt forest forms the main vegetation association of the area, 
but there is a occasional development of tropical rain forest. 

The mean annual rainfall is f>4 inches at Nambour and fin inches 
at Palmwoods. A marked feature of the climate is the intense though 
intermittent character of the summer rainfall. In the spring, the mean 
monthly rainfall is less than the mean monthly evaporation, so that the 
agricultural value of the various soil types is determined by their 
moisture relationships. 

The soils fall naturally into two main groups, viz. — 

(1) The dark brown-red-brown soils with reddish subsoils. 

(2) The shallower grey-brown soils characteristically leached in 
appearance, which overlie yellow-brown subsoils. 

The first group has been classified as the Woombye series and comprises 
two soil types: — the Woombye loam and Woombye sandy loam. The 
$oils of the grey-brown group are represented by the Palmwoods Series, 
Coe’s Creek Series, Nambour sand and Rosemount sand. The Palm- 
woods Series consists of two soil types: — the Palmwoods sand dhd 
Palmwoods sandy loam, while the Coe’s Creek sand and Coe’s Creek 
sandy loam form the Coe ’s Creek Series. Because of its endodynamo- 
morphic differences, the Rosemount clay loam is not included in the 
two major soil groups. 
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There is considerable variation in the textures of the surface 
horizons as is implied by the names given to the soil types. In general, 
the A horizons of the grey-brown group of soils are coarser in texture 
than those of the Woombye Series. The textures of the surface soils 
have a mailed influence upon the structural characteristics. A well- 
defined structure is present in the Woombye loain and Rosemount clay 
loam, but the sandy loams and sands are structureless with the excep- 
tion of the Woombye sandy loam, in which a system of incoherent 
aggregates occurs. Since the efficiency of water movement in the 
Woombye loam and Rosemount clay loam is dependent on the porosity 
afforded by their structural development, correct management of these 
soils is important. 

The percentage of water retained at the moisture equivalent varies 
with the texture, being greatest in the heavier soils. A similar agree- 
ment exists between wilting coefficient and texture. The field capaci- 
ties of the soils may be calculated from the moisture equivalent values 
by the application of a suitable factor. This factor has been determined 
for several of the soil types, and from it the "available” moisture has 
also been determined. Since the rainfall of the area is intermittent, 
the aim of cultural practices on these soils should be the maintenance 
of soil moisture at field capacity. 

While the organic matter eontenl of the surface horizons of both 
the major soil groups is generally low, the red-brown soils are usually 
richer in carbon and nitrogen than the grey-brown group. The carbon : 
nitrogen ratios of the former are also narrower than those of the latter. 
The greatest accumulation of organic matter occurs in the Rosemount 
clay loam. 

The replaceable base content is not high. The average replaceable 
potash content is less than 0*31 m.e. per cent.: in all but two of the soil 
types one or more samples were found to contain less than 0*1 m.e. 
replaceable K. The Woombye loam contains the highest mean level of 
this constituent. Calcium is the major exchangeable base. 

In all of the soil types the available phosphoric acid content is 
extremely low, all estimations being less than five parts per million. 

The reaction of the majority of the surface soils lies within the 
range pIT 54 to 6-2. Since this is somewhat greater than the optimum 
soil reaction for pineapple growth, the buffering capacities of a number 
of typical samples were determined. Prom the data obtained, the 
sulphur requirement of the various soil types lias been tabulated. 

The soils of the Nambour-Woombye-Palmwoods area are Pedalfers. 
Of the major soil groups of the world their closest affinity is with the 
Red and Yellow soils of the Eastern United States. The movement of 
silica and sesquioxide within the profiles indicates that pedogenesis 
has preserved a balance between laterisation and podsolisation ; both of 
these processes have affected the soils, but neither has gone to 
completion. 
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APPENDIX. 

Mechanical and Chemical Analyses of Profiles. 

WOOMBYE LOAM. 


Lab. No. . . 
Horizon 

Depth in inches 

•• 

•• 

El 

H 

4042 

A* 

3-12 

4043 

B, 

12-21 

4044 

B, 

21-48 

4045 

C 

60-66 

Coarse sand 



Per cent. 
42*7 

Per cent. 
38-8 

Per cent. 
35*3 

Per cent. 
31*6 

Per cent. 
39*3 

Fine sand . . 

. . 


21*8 

21*9 

20*9 

21*1 

23*2 

Silt . 


, . 


9-8 

9*8 

7*2 

8*9 

12*7 

day 

. . 

. . 


21-2 

26-4 

34*2 

37*6 

22*9 

Loss acid treatment 


10 

1*3 

0*9 

n.d. 

n.d. 

Moisture . . 

•• 


1-9 

1*5 

1*3 

n.d. 

n.d. 

d 

fK.O, 



■BT AM 

17*05 

21*60 

24*38 

31*27 

.9 

Fe,0, 



jSBBirTfM 

7*04 

8*56 

10*40 

16*96 


P.O. 



w Ilfs 


0*037 

0*044 

0*081 

Eft! 

CaO 



it# 


0*091 

0 056 

0*140 

1 

MgO 



i|«fl 

0*199 

0*165 

0*056 

0*141 

LK a O 



0*094 

0*094 

0*120 

0*129 

trace 

Orgaa 

lie C . . 



* 2*60 
5*8 

1*23 

5*9 

0*61 

5*7 

0*20 

5*3 

0*11 

5*6 


WOOMBYE SANDY LOAM. 


Lab. No. 

Horizon . . 

Depth in inches 

** 

** 

** 

4046 

Ai 

0-6 

4047 

A a 

6-15 

4048 

B 

16-42 

4049 

C 

54-57 

Coarse sand 




Per cent. 
52*9 

Per cent. 
48*0 

Per cent. 
47*7 

Per cent. 
49*6 

Fine sand 




14*8 

20*3 

20*8 

24*0 

Silt 

. . 




9*6 

9*9 

8*4 

11*2 

Clay 

. . . . 




16*4 

18*2 

21*3 

16.2 

Loss acid treatment 




1*3 

1*2 

0*7 

n.d. 

Moisture . , 




2*2 

1*3 

M 

n.d. 

.9 

fR.o, .. 




10-17 

11*97 

13*17 

16-36 

Fe.0* .. 




4-38 

4*88 

6*24 

9-60 

•I S 

pA .. 




0-064 

rr m 

0*046 

ITi 1 rCN 

in 

CaO 




0-266 

Irl 

0*133 

1 rl 


MgO .. 




0-291 

nHi] m; .fl 

0*160 

" :? ■ 

«Q 

Lk,o 




0-018 

0*022 

0*030 

J! 

m 



** 

* * 

2*89 

6*2 

1*29 

6*2 

0-48 

6-0 

0*06 

6-1 
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■ PALMWOODS SANDY LOAM. 


Lab. No. 

Horizon . * 

Depth in inches 

•• 

• • 

•• 

m - 

4051 

A a 

5-12 

4052 

12-15 

4053 

B, 

15-30 

Coarse sand 




Per cent. 
500 

Per cent. 
49-0 

Per cent. 
46-8 

Per cent, 
n.d. 

Fine sand 



. , 

28*3 

30-0 

28-3 

n.d. 

Silt 




. , 

6-7 

6-1 

6-5 

4-6 

Clay 





11*6 

11-7 

15-7 

30-20 

Loss acid treatment 




n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

Moisture . . 



•• 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

d 

fR.0. .. 



.. 

6-84 

6-95 

8-60 

wmm 


Fe«O s 



. . 

1-76 

1-76 

2-20 


jS 

P,0. .. 



. . 

0025 

0-020 

0-011 


■§W H 

CaO 



. . 

0-126 

0-105 



0Q 

MgO 



. . 

0-058 

0-038 

mMmim 

fBlil 

Lk,0 . . 




0069 

0-106 

aKa 

■a 

Organic C 




2-41 

1-06 

0-67 

0-43 

PH 

. . 



* . . 

5*7 

5-8 

5-5 

5-0 


PALMWOODS SAND. 


Lab. No. 

Horizon 

Depth in inches 

• • 


•• 

4058 

A* 

0-3 

4059 

a 3 

3-12 

4060 

B 

15-36 

4061 

C 

42-48 

Coarse sand 




Per cent. 
53-3 

Per cent. 
51-2 

Per cent. 
61-4 

Per cent. 
72-6 

Fine sand 




23-9 

24-7 

18-4 

8-7 

Silt 

• • • • 




7-9 

4-9 

10-6 

9-3 

Clay 

. . . • 




10-5 

16-0 

18-9 

10-0 

Loss acid treatment 




n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

Moisture . . 




n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

.9 

fR.O, 




7-91 

9-41 

mem 

6-99 

Fe a O, 




2-68 

3-24 

■gsgfl 

2-16 

© i— ♦ 

P ft 0 5 





0-022 

■i 

0-023 

•gg 

CaO 




0-161 

0-112 

■MU 

0-084 

0Q 

MgO 




0-048 

0-074 

■n 

0*054 

Lk.O 




0-058 

0*123 

mm 

0-039 

Organic C 




1-94 

1-03 

0-53 

0-17 

pH 

. . 




6-6 

5*9 

5-5 

5-6 


COE’S CREEK SANDY LOAM. 


Lab. No. 

Horizon . . 

Depth in inches 

■9 

mSm 


4056 

B t 

18-24 

4057 

b 2 

24-27 






Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Coarse sand 




62-3 

63-6 

59-1 

50-5 

Fine sand 




17 8 

17-2 

18-0 

15-3 

Silt 





4-7 

5-7 

6-3 

4-8 

Clay 





9-8 

10-2 

14-2 

25-8 

Loss acid treatment 




0-9 

0-8 

0-9 

1-8 

Moisture . . 




1-3 

1-1 

0-9 

0-4 


f R t O* 




e-32 

7-41 


14-25 

• a 

Fe*0 # . . 




304 

3-24 

3-84 

5-28 

AX 4 

p, 6 , .. 




0-036 

0-042 


0-044 


CaO 




0-189 

0-108 

9-080 

0-056 

I 

MgO . . * 




0-029 

0-056 


0-069 

do 

Lk,o 




0-053 

0-110 


0-237 

Qrjj? 

dcC . . 




2-21 

6-2 

1-21 

6-0 

0-65 

5-3 

0-58 

4*5 
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COE’S CREEK SAND. 
1 } ; 


Lab. No. .. ’. 

Horizon 

Depth in inches 

•• 

• • 

4062 

0-8 

4063 

A 2 

8-1 8 

4064 

18-36 

4085 

B, 

36-39 

Coarse sand 



Por cent. 
68-8 

Per cent. 
67*5 

Per cent. 
61*6 

Per cent 
57*9 

Fine sand 



15-8 

20*9 

19*1 

19*3 

Silt 

, , , , 



2*9 

6*0 

5*3 

5*6 

Clay 




6-2 

5*3 

13*1 

16*4 

Loss acid treatment 



M 

0*7 

0*6 

0*8 

Moisture . . 



n.d. 

0*3 

0*6 

0*6 

•S 

B 2 0 2 



2*40 

1*87 

5*18 

7*60 

Fe,0 3 . . 



0-92 

0*68 | 

1*24 

2*40 

*3 \ 

?A .. .. 



0021 

0*006 

0*009 

0*009 

■§§ 

CaO 



01 12 

0*045 

0*035 

0*042 

fSi ^ 

& 

MgO 



0*117 

0*036 

0063 

0*028 

[K a O 



0*031 

0*020 

0*024 

0*024 

Organic C 



1*95 

M2 

0*89 

0-42 

pH 





6*1 

* 8-3 

5 2 

4-8 


NAMBOUR SAND. 


Lab. No. 

Horizon 

Depth in inches 


• • 


4066 

A; 

0 -4 

4067 

a 2 

4-15 

4068 

a 2 

15-30 

4069 

BC 

30-33 

Coarse sand 

1 



Per cent . 
59*5 

Per cent. 
63*2 

Per cent. 
63*9 

Per cent. 
49*7 

Fine sand 




20 *2 

18*5 

18*4 

190 

Silt 

. . 




8*1 

8*8 

9*2 

9*5 

Clay 

. . 




8*0 

7*1 

6*9 

19*9 

Loss acid treatment 




0*6 

0*7 

0*9 

n.d. 

Moisture . . 




M 

0*8 

0*6 

n.d. 

.a 

rR,o a .. 




5*41 

5*44 

8*22 

10*96 

FojjOj, 




3*20 

2*44 

2*16 

4*80 

’o 3 i 

1V> 5 . . 




0*026 


0*021 


*§a 

CaO 




0*133 


0*084 


£ 

MgO 




0*086 

0056 

0*055 

0*146 

Lk 8 0 




0*153 

0*180 



Organic C 




2*21 

1*02 


0*16 

pH 

. . 




5*7 

5*7 


5*3 


ROSEMOUNT SAND. 


Lab. No. 

Horizon . . 

Depth in inches 

•• 


•• 

4074 

Ax 

0-3 

4075 

A 2 

3-18 

4076 

B 

24-30 

4077 

C 

36-42 

Coarse sand 




Por cent. 
61*9 

Per cent. 
61*0 

Por cent. 
38-3 

Per cent. 
63*0 

Fine sand 




23*8 

24*6 

16*8 

11*6 

Silt 

. . 




5*7 

8*7 

6*1 

7*4 

Clay 





5*8 

5*7 

35*2 

14*8 

Lose acid treatment 




0*8 

0*6 

1*0 

n.d. 

Moisture . . 




0*6 

0*4 

2*4 

n.d. 

.s 

"B.O. .. 




3*31 

4*53 

21*47 

8*90 

Fe,°, . . 




2*12 

2*84 

10*64 

4*00 






0*037 | 

0*032 

0*051 

0*081 

i« 

CaO 




0*112 | 

0*070 

0*091 

0*119 

$ 

MgO .. 




0*098 

0*086 

• 0*231 

0*130 


L^o 




0*082 

0*088 

0*219 

0*258 

Orgar 

lie 0 




1*55 

0*46 

0-29 

0*20 

pH 

• • 




6*1 

6*3 

5-8 

5*1 
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SAXON DAIRY UTENSILS 

— extra quality at no extra cost 



Saxon Dairy Wash Trough 

Cleanses Cans and Dairy Utensils Quickly and 
Thoroughly. 

By using this Trough, dairymen find it 
r possible to save considerable time in the 

scouring and cleaning of milk and cream 
1 2 . cans, separator parts, &c Specially con- 

structed for this purpose to comply with 
health regulations regarding the cleaning 
of dairy utensils. The labour saved by this 
Trough will quickly 
repay the initial cost. 
Built of 24-gauge 
galvanised iron, with 
a strong angle-iron 
frame Complete with 
extended side drainer, 
plug and chain 

Price . . 49/ 6 


With Extended Drainer Board — 

The extended Back Drainer — 14 in. along the entire 
back of the trough and side drainer gives 1 50 pei 
cent more space on which to stand utensils to drain 
and cool. Price of Trough, complete with *73 / 
Side and Back Drainer " 



SAXON Straight-Sided 
Cream Bucket. 

This 4-gallon straight-sided, one-piece, seam- 
less Cream Bucket, complete with perforated 
lid, is manufactured from 24-gauge black steel 
sheets. It is heavily tinned and fitted with 
!-£• in. x 18-gauge bottom hoop, and 5/16 
in. mild steei bail handle attached by speci- 
ally constructed ears. Size: 12 in. I O /Q 
diameter by 13 in. deep. Price .. *& / * 



Butter factories and dairy farmers through- 
out the country have been buying and 
recommending " Saxon " Cream Cans for 
over 30 years. " Saxon " cans are strongly 
built with the best quality materials, four 
times tinned before and after assembly by 
the latest oil tinning process and are 
thoroughly tested before leaving the factory 
Available m seven sizes 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 
10 gal. capacities 


Write fer Literature covering All Saxon Dairy Equipment to-— 


E. SACHS & CO. PTY. LTD. 

Brookes Street, Valley, Brisbane. 




QUBENBWktfD JOUBNAfc. ti''SsiJ*kj : : IlM£L 


GLASS CELL HOME-LIGHTING BATTERIES 

Just Fitted HEW PLATES in our Works. Guaranteed Four Years 

AT THE MOMENT WE HAVE- 

32 Volt Set 1 1 PI. Cells 15 Amps. Charge Rate cap. 

200 Amp. hr. for 20 hrs. discharge . . . . ^ 

32 Volt Set 15 PI. Cells 20 Amps. Charge Rate cap. 

275 Amp. hr. for 20 hrs. discharge 




i Generators, Switchboards any capacity, and small 
Petrol Electric Plants, such as Briggs & Stratton, 
Iron Horse, &c., always available. Wiring Materials 
and Fittings required for low voltage Country 
Installations supplied. 

WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS OF BATTERIES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


DUEENSL&NQ STORAGE BATTERY ("-» 

374 ANN STREET BRISBANE Wultlni Haiti tut ' ) 

uhojlt - 574 KUTHVEN STREET TOO WOUM B A. ( Obb J<MMt ’Haiti 





The Successor to Animal Power 

*r2 ALL FARMS now using Animal Power, The Allis Chalmers Model "B" brines the 
I Convenience and Comfort of Modern Power Farming . , . at an operating cost loss 
then for a two-horse team. . . It replaces 4 to * horses— -doss belt work besides. . . 
It's time for You to change end turn your horses Into reel money-making Livestock, 

SEE US TO-DAY! 


N G * (V £• f : NiG SUrPlr 
- c • *• A ; i A 1 T D 



HOWARD SI. 6P iSSANf 
! ■ ) W N ■ V !u 1. q . : v ' ' -K HA M ? • ; : H 
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BOSEMOUNT CLAY LOAM. 


Lab. No. 

Horizon . . 

Depth in inches 

•• 

•• 

•• 

4078 

A 

0-3 

4079 

A a 

3-12 

4080 

B 

12-16 

4081 

BC 

15-18 

Coarse sand 




Per cent. 
20*3 

Per oent. 
20-0 

Per cent. 
18-4 

Per cent. 
22-7 

Fine sand 




144 

15-7 

16-6 

17-0 

Silt 

• • . • 




20*3 

21-4 

16-7 

18-2 

Clay 

. . • • 




32-2 

33-3 

47-8 

37-5 

Loss acid treatment 




n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

Moisture . . 




n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

.9 

fB,0, .. 




19-96 


25-68 

25-28 

Fe a O, 




4-28 

4-32 

4*58 

4-86 

•S3 ^ 

P.O, . . 




0-077 


0-050 

0-020 

-ss 

CaO 




0-294 

0-161 

0-091 

0-133 

1 

MgO 




0-313 

0-221 

0-144 

0-193 

IK*0 




0-091 

0-039 

0-089 

0-039 

Organic C 




6-98 

3-16 

3-66 

n.d. 

pH 

. . 




6-6 

5-4 

5-40 

n.d. 


SCIENCE AND THE SOIL. 

Nowhere is the association of science and the land more clearly shown than in 
the work of the agricultural chemist. Every branch of agriculture owes a lot 
to his patient investigations. 

New avenues of investigation are constantly opening. For instance, one of 
the recent problems was to discover or produce a variety of the lupin plant bearing 
seed free from poisonous alkaloid, so that it might be fed safely to stock. 

The age-old problem of the cause of so-called 1 * alkali disease” in stock was 
solved only in 1934, when American workers showed that this disease was caused by 
harmful amounts of an element — selenium — being absorbed from certain soils by 
plants and thus being eaten by stock. Naturally, such an important discovery could 
not fail to interest Australian stockowners, and investigations into the possible 
occurrence of this element in our native pastures were begun with, so far, reassuring 
results. 

Mineral deficiency in pastures is under continuous investigation to the advantage 
of stockowners who are guided by results. 

The formation of poisonous prussic acid in Sudan grass, and the conditions 
under which it is formed, is another of the numerous subjects of investigation 
by our agricultural chemists. 


NOTICE TO READERS. 

Because of the present necessity for strict economy in the use of 
paper, readers are requested to renew their subscriptions promptly. If 
renewals are unduly delayed, it may be impossible to supply back numbers 
of the Journal. 

Address all renewals and other correspondence to the Under 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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The Phosphorus Problem in Western 
Queensland. 

Da. E. HIRSCHEELD. 


The publication of this paper has been authorised at a contribution to a discussion on a subject of 
considerable importance to Queensland stockowners. — Editor. 


Summary. 

1. Mineral plant foods on Bybera and further west: 

(a) Rich in lime ; 

( b ) Ample in potash; 

(c) Deficient in phosphorus; 

Their effects on the stock. 

2. Making good the deficiency of phosphorus. 

3. Main economic remedy for graziers is a lick of sterilised bonemeal. . 

4. Experience with licks on Bybera; pitfalls in using them. 

5. Additional rations of phosphorus in the form of bonemeal licks 

brought about the following changes in our cattle: — 

(а) They increased in fertility; 

(б) They secured earlier maturity; 

(c) They prolonged the life of the older cows; 

( d ) They tided the stock over the winter months and dry 

< spells by enabling them to make better use of the dried 

and savourless grasses. 

6. A theory is propounded from our experience on Bybera and from 

other data, that an ample supply of phosphorus to the stock acts 
as the activating agent ( Katalysator ) of reproduction, probably 
in conjunction mth Vitamin E; thereby increasing the calving 
and lambing, bringing about earlier maturity and increasing 
their resistance to disease. 

Mineral Plant Foods in Hie Soil of Bybera. 

Bybera is a selection in the Goondiwindi district. It consists mostly 
of brigalow and belah country with numerous melon-holes. At the 
time of our taking it over, it was practically in its virgin state, covered 
with thick scrub, between 800 and 1,000 trees to the acre. "We ring- 
barked the place, and stocked it with Aberdeen-Angus cattle till the 
place would be ready for sheep. 

It is known that the soil of Queensland, taking it as a whole, is 
deficient in phosphorus. This deficiency Australia shares with the rest 
of the world. The lack of phosphorus is said to get worse the further 
West we go. Knowing how indispensable phosphates are for human 
beings and that cattle would obey similar laws, I desired to obtain definite 
information as to how we stood on Bybera, not only regarding phos- 
phates, but also other important mineral salts like lime, potash, m agnesia, 
and iron. Confining ourselves to the brigalow and belah country, a 
series of samples were taken of the soil and submitted to the Agricultural 







Plate 46. 

Hock-beep in Bich Pastures.— This dense sward of nutritious grasses has replaced brigalow and belah scrub on Bybera, 
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Chemist for analysis. 1 am greatly indebted to the Department for the 
assistance received. It was painstaking work and entailed considerable 
labour. I summarise the findings. 

The country is very rich in lime, not only in the surface layer, 
but actually increases in this mineral with depth. This fact became 
apparent as we were taking the samples, many of the clods in 
the depth of the hole being covered with white films of carbonate of 
lime. In sinking holes and taking samples at various depths, we found 
that at 6 inches from the surface the amount of lime had doubled, while 
at 12 inches it had increased to two and a-half times the surface 
percentage. The explanation is probably this: Heavy falls of rain 
leach out the lime from the surface and wash it down into the deeper 
layers, where they are caught by the clayey subsoil and stored. For- 
tunately, most of our soils further west, as repeated analyses have shown, 
■ also carry fair to good quantities of lime, just as the soil of Bybera does. 
This goes a long way to build up the framework and constitution of the 
stock grazing upon these pastures, and explains why cattle and sheep 
coming from the West enjoy such a high reputation for being big in 
frame and sound in constitution. Pastures rich in calcium, moreover, 
are likely to breed stock free from tuberculosis. We ought not to hide 
our light underneath a bushel, and should make it known to the world 
that, both on account of the open-air grazing and the wealth of lime in 
our soil, our cattle are less subject to tuberculosis. 

Lime plays an important part in the production of milk. As the 
skeleton of a calf is built up in the short space of the first nine to 
twelve months, cow’s milk carries a high percentage of calcium and 
phosphates — much higher than human milk. Hence this factor is also 
in our favour. 

Regarding potash, the analyses returned a very fair and even amount 
throughout the first 12 inches of soil — enough for all our require- 
ments for many years to come. The returns from further west, as far 
as analyses have been made, are also most satisfactory. In the Mitchell 
district the potash content of the soil runs up to twice the amount 
found on Bybera. 

Potash is an important mineral food — more particularly for the 
sheepman. A full-grown wether with 10 lb. of wool on its back has in 
the neighbourhood of f lb. of potash in his wool. When we send these 
millions of pounds of wool abroad, we send at the same time between 
one-tenth and one-fifteenth its weight of potash out of the country. The 
high potash content of the western downs is probably one of the reasons 
why the wool grown there is of such excellent quality. Fruit is rich 
in potash, and therefore requires plenty of it in the soil. All animals 
feeding, on grasses consume much potash — at any rate, more than their 
constitution stands in need of ; hence they are all ravenous for salt. The 
sodium in the salt pushes the excess of potash out of the body fluids 
and restores the balance. 

The Phosphorus in the Soil. 

The report of the Chemist was not equally heartening concerning 
the phosphorus content of the soil on Bybera. There is a distinct 
, deficiency of phosphorus. One remarkable fact stood out: While most 
M the lime was found in the deeper layers of the soil, most of the 
phosphorus was in the top layer— the first 3 or 5 inches. This is rather 
V* aerious matter. The surface, of course, is that part most liable to 
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erosion. As Bybera is fairly level country, erosion by running water is 
not to be feared; but erosion by wind during a prolonged dry spell is a 
factor to be reckoned with. When the surface becomes bare, as the 
grasses die off in a drought, some of the scanty stock of phosphorus is 
liable to go with the wind; the same applies even more so to the western 
plains. In Mitchell grass country the clumps of Mitchell grass grow 
widely apart, leaving fair-sized patches between them, where, even in 
a good season, let alone in a drought, the wind plays havoc with the 
surface. Most of the phosphorus of the green plant is gathered in the 
seed; the seed falls to the ground; hence the enrichment in phosphorus 
of the surface layer. Dr. M. White, with whom I discussed this matter, 
suggested this explanation, with which I agree. 



Plate 47. 

A Beigalow Grove Reserved as Shade foe Stock ok 
Bybera. 

One of the best returns was from a sample taken at the bottom of 
a melon-hole. Evidently dead leaves and eroded particles of soil had 
settled there and enriched it. The opinion of the Chemist was endorsed 
by the cattle — they preferred to drink the stagnating water of the 
melon-holes rather than the pure water of the running stream. Their 
instinct sought out the place rich in mineral plant foods. Unfortunately, 
the lower half of the melon-holes is bare of grasses, only reeds growing 
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there ; so the stock left those places alone during dry weather. We 
rather prided ourselves in outwitting nature ; by systematically planting 
water-couch in the muddy soil just as the water dried off, we have 
managed to get a stand with the grass which thrives there. 



Plate 48. 

Bmgalow Country in its Natural State. 


The deficiency of phosphorus is found not only all over Australia, 
but throughout the rest of the world. Wherever crops are grown the 
deficiency has to be made good by adding superphosphates. A grain 
crop takes heavy toll of the phosphorus in the soil, as grains are particu- 
larly rich in it. It has been computed that one crop of maize takes 
ninety times as much of phosphorus out of the soil as a year’s grazing 
does. Maize is, of course, taken off the property, while about three- 
Quarters of the grass eaten by stock is returned to the land in the form 
of manure. Nevertheless, we have to reckon with the fact that a marked 
deficiency has already made itself felt. 

Making Good the Deficiency of Phosphorus. 

; , The obvious remedy for a deficiency of phosphorus in the soil is 
iff add superphosphates. The farmer with a small acreage would be 
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R M. Anderson, of " Myola " Ayrshire Stud, Southbrook, owner of the Brisbane Show 
Champion, Myola Joy 2nd and other Champion Ayrshires, pays this tribute to 
" Eclipse/' " Mam features of the ' Eclipse ' which appeal to me are (a) The easy 
action of the Teat Cups; (b) Bacteria Isolator Tap that cuts off any foreign matter 
in the air line from entering the Releaser; (c) Simplicity of the plant — so -easy to 
clean." 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR NEW FREE CATALOGUE (No. J.Q. 6) ON ECLIPSE MILKER. 

Other G & N Lines* Bamford British Engines, Mowers, Rakes, and Hay Loaders; Twin 
City Tractors, Dairy Boilers and Utensils, &c. 

GIPPSLAND & NORTHERN CO. LTD. 

267a MARGARET STREET, TOOWOOMBA. 


OF VITAL INTEREST TO YOU ! 

BLUE RIBBON PROPERTIES 

DAIRY— CANE— FRUIT 

Every issue of this Journal will — in this space — feature details of 
outstanding farming properties specially culled from the superior lists of— 


DAY and GRIMES 

LAND SALESMEN— AUCTIONEERS— VALUATORS 

NAMBOUR 

Box 42 Phone 41 


THE PRACTICAL MEN WHO 
ARE SELLING QUEENSLAND ! 

WE WILL SELL FOR YOU ! 

SELL TO YOU ! 

OR NEGOTIATE A SUITABLE EXCHANGE 


Lilt your property with ui for quick results and a straightforward deal. 
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immediately rewarded by an. increased yield. But it is not feasible 
for the grazier. A ton of superphosphates costs at present £0 16s.; 
landed on Bybera, the cost would exceed £8; spreading it at the rate 
of 1 cwt. per acre means spending 8s. on each acre. Where the land 
is held on lease, no allowance for the expenditure would be made to- 
the outgoing tenant. It is out of question, except for special purposes. 

When the soil does not supply sufficient phosphorus, we have to 
give it to the grazing beast in the form of licks. That does not benefit 
the soil directly, but it does the beast. Whatever passes through the 
animal without being absorbed is dropped on to the soil; so the latter 
gets a small share of the benefit. It might be objected : Why not wait 
till the cattle show distinct signs of the deficiency? Long before a 
symptom stands out obvious to everybody, the beast may be suffering 
in health without any other sign except, that it does not look so well, 
fails to put on enough flesh, that- its eoat is not so glossy, and becomes 
affected with worms. A disease is like the root of a grass — it is not 
noticed till it comes above the surface. When the conditions for disease 
exist , it is good sense to act before you arc forced to, and anticipate the 
disease . 



Plate 49. 

From Dense Scrub to Sweet Pasture. — A well -grassed paddock on Bybera. 


On Licks. 

All advertisements are loud on what they want you to buy and 
silent on what you really ought to buy. The whole truth is not always 
found in advertisements. Whatever portion of truth they contain is 
often made use of to season the claims which are not justified. The 
Department of Agriculture has issued a most valuable report on seeds, 
stock foods, fertilizers, &e,, which ought to be in the hands of all men 
on the land. It sets forth the composition as declared bv the seller, and 
gives side by side the figures as guaranteed by the seller. Iti this way 
the honest merchant is protected and the buyer enlightened as to wliat 
he pays his money for. 

In choosing a lick for our requirements, it was obvious that one 
richest in phosphates would suit us best. From my experience as a 
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physican, however, I knew that what mattered was not what I pre- 
scribed, but what is absorbed by the patient. Many inorganic lime 
and phosphate salts, when taken, pass almost wholly through stomach 
and bowels without benefiting the patient; the system was not able to 
extract the phosphorus, given with the best intentions. I thought I’d 
follow' the lead given to us by the cattle themselves. When bullocks are 
on pastures poor in phosphorus and lime, they start to chew bones. 
Fortunately, our pastures in Queensland have not yet come to the pass 
that has made bone-chewdng a widespread disease * in South Africa, 
although in the North-West — in the Cloncurry district — it has made 
its appearance during the drought. Bones are rich in mineral salts — 
more than four-fifths of the whole of the ash of a body is found in the 
bones — and they contain phosphate and lime salts in a combination which 
obviously must suit their constitution. For this reason, I chose ground 
bone meal. Dr. Montgomery White, an adviser of the Department of 
Agriculture, placed a small quantity of “Calphos” at my disposal. 
This “Calphos” was manufactured undei his supervision at the 
abattoir. Dr. White was good enough to supply me with the following 
analysis : — 


Water at 105 . . 

Per cent. 
6-2 

Phosphoric acid 

Per cent. 
25*24 

Organic material 

. . 28*98 

Chlorine 

0*21 

Nitrogen 

3*94 

Sulphur 

0*05 

Fat 

. . £-98 

Iron and aluminium 

. . Mi 

Inorganic material 

* . . 64*82 

Magnesium 

1*05 

Calcium oxide . . 

.. 32*48 

Potash . . 

1*65 


Readers will wonder why I selected a preparation which contained so 
much calcium although our soil is so rich in lime; surely that seemed 
spending money on something that was unnecessary! The answer is: 
The bulk of the phosphortis in the body is found in the form of salts 
in the combination, mainly with lime and a little with magnesia and 
other elements. As my object was to offer the phosphorus in such a 
combination as occurs in the body and therefore would be acceptable 
to the body, I had to take the lime into the bargain. 

The high amount of organic material — 29 per cent. — is useful to tin* 
stock, inasmuch as it supplies flesh-forming substance. It had not been 
artificially added to the “Calphos,” but resulted from the treatment of 
the bones. The disadvantage of the admixture of the organic matter is 
that it makes it liable to decomposition and decay, if wet. The low’ 
content of w r at,er — 6 per cent. — makes it safe while being kept ; but when 
being exposed to the weather in open troughs, that is a different matter. 
In order to guard against this risk, my son (R. S. Hirschfeld) con- 
structed the troughs in such a way as to be fairly sheltered against the 
weather. Nevertheless, the moisture which comes from the saliva of 
the bullock as he licks the “Calphos” seemed to me to be a risk; but it 
did not prove so in reality. No decay was found in any of the material. 
The mixing of the “Calphos” with salt evidently acted as a preservative. 
I dwelt on this point perhaps too strongly, but, being used in my pro- 
fession to aseptic and antiseptic precautions, it seemed to me to bo more 
important than it proved in practice. 

Well, we exposed the lick in its troughs; we had made our pre- 
parations, but the cattle thought otherwise — they looked at it, but would 
not take to it, although it was close to the water-troughs where they 
were watering. It seemed to be one of our mistakes. I consulted the 
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authorities in Brisbane. They advised me to make the lick more palat- 
able by adding molasses. I did not like the idea; if they stood in need 
of it, they would take to it as they take to chewing bones, even with 
adhering decayed flesh. Bribing their palate seemed to me spoiling the 
experiment. Cattle are curious by nature; they try everything once. 
Moreover, my son strongly objected to molasses — “We shall have all 
the flies in the Goondiwindi district around our waterholes.” So we 
left the calphos-t roughs and the cattle alone. Several months elapsed 
and the winter came on. With tin* colder weather a change came over 
the stock; they started to pay visits to the licks, and after a while the 
troughs were actually licked clean, and their contents had to be renewed. 
How strong the need of the stock was during the winter months for the 
phosphate lick was proved by the following incident: — We had run out 
of the lick for a couple of weeks, when a new supply arrived on the 
selection. 1 was present on the place as Ihe troughs were being filled 
with the new material. The cattle were watering at the nearby bore. 
They watched us filling the troughs, and a cloud of dust arose as we 
were mixing the salt with the bonemeal; they sniffed the dust, but did 
not come near while we wore there. As wo rode away, there was a 
scramble for the troughs; it reminded one of the rush for a* bargain 
sale in a drapery store. 

What was the reason for the eat tie keeping away from the licks 
during the summer months? An analysis of the young brigalow grass 
which 1 took to Mr. Gurney supplied tin* answer. The green shoots 
showed a high content of phosphorus. Willi the early spring rains 
much of the available phosphorus in the soil goes into solution and 
feeds the roots of the grasses; the roots convey it to the plants, and the 
cattle obtain a liberal supply of phosphorus in a natural and palatable 
form. This continues right through the summer while the soil is moist. 
The brigalow grass particularly is a bounteous and frequent seeder all 
through the summer months, and so are other grasses to a smaller 
extent. Consequently, there is no lack of phosphates during that time. 
But the pastures lost 1 their phosphates as soon as the seeds are shed, 
for between half and three-quart el’s of the plant phosphorus collects in 
the seeds. With the coming of autumn the grasses begin to dry off. 
As a rule, we are not favoured with winter rains in Queensland; the 
grasses lose most of their nourishment and only supply bulk, with the 
exception of the brigalow grass, which always carries some green shoots 
amongst the dried-up stalks. Unless there have been good rains late in 
the summer, there will be but a scanty growth of herbage, and green 
feed is scarce in the winter. That’s the time when the cattle turn to 
the troughs with the licks. All dry spells that use up the moisture in 
the soil lead to a lack of phosphorus in the natural fodder. Often even 
in a severe drought some dry feed can still be picked up in the paddock. 
That is the time when the phosphate lick will supply the seasoning that 
enables the stock to make use of whatever dried feed remains. From our 
own experience, I feel convinced that the phosphate lick will lessen losses 
of stock during droughts and keep the surviving stock in somewhat 
better condition. 

All slock in Queensland need an additional supply of phosphorus 
during the winter and dry spells. 

Now to the economic side. One ton of “Oalphos” costs £9 10s.; 
one ton of coarse salt is £5 4s. The railage to Inglewood (2 52 miles) 
on both is in the neighbourhood of £5. That quantity will last a long 
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time. As tlie frame of sheep is more slender than that of cattle, they 
need less of the lick in proportion. It is not wise to mix too much salt 
into the lick for sheep, especially young sheep. 



Plate 50. 

Sheltered Lick Trough in a Bybera Paddock. 

Effect of the Lick on Our Herd. 

When we started to give the lick to our stock, wc .had no intention 
of conducting the experiment on strictly scientific lines, as it would have 
been on an animal health station, where rations are weighed out, the 
animals themselves being weighed at regular intervals and control 
animals watched. We have to rely on the judgment of the man who is 
in daily contact With his pastures and cattle. 

The following facts stand out: — 

1. The fertility of the cows has been increasing since we have been 
using the licks. At the muster this year we had a percentage of between 
80 and 90 weaners. We do not ascribe the whole of this high 
percentage to the licks. The continued improvement of the pastures, 
the quality and number of the bulls employed, and a fair season — 
though not unusually so — have been important factors. But the greed 
with which the cattle consumed the lick in winter time has been impres- 
sive, and the percentage of calves unusually high. When taken in com- 
bination with other observations, the share of licks in bringing about 
such a high fertility becomes more conspicuous, 

2. Improved condition of the stock during the winter. A dry 
winter is a severe testing time for pastures and management; our 
winters are very cold — 15 to 17 degrees of frost are not unusual — and 
the rainfall scanty. There could be no doubt about the increased zest 
with which the stock tackled the dry feed in the paddocks since we 
introduced the lick. The house cows in the horse paddock, without 
additional feeding, continue to give milk. 
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3. Increased longevity of the old cows. Wo do not spey and fatten 
our old cows, but allow them to go on breeding, as one or two additional 
calves* repays us. The lick gives them increased resistance against cold 
and dry spells, and enables them to survive on the savourless grass till 
the spring puts new life into them. 



Plate 51. 

A Favourite Rendezvous for Cattle. — Out* of the 
cheaply-built shelters for stock licks on Bybora. 


4. Earlier maturity of the stock has been an outstanding effect of 
the licks. This is reflected in the high prices we obtain for our weaners. 
In March last we sent a consignment of thirty-eight steers, mostly two 
years old, to the Cannon Hill saleyards and realised an average of 
£11 2s. 4d. This earlier maturity of the steers is on all-fours with the 
effect of phosphorus on plant-growth. “An adequate supply of phos- 
phorus promotes rapid plant-growth, early maturing, hastens fruiting, 
and improves quality. Low supply of phosphorus leads to poor plant- 
growth and delayed maturity . 99 

Phosphorus and Fertility. 

Of outstanding importance to all breeders of eattlc and sheep is 
the role which phosphorus plays in promoting fertility. It may mean 
a huge Increase in our national wealth. Anyone can understand why 
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phosphates build up a sound constitution and mature the beast earlier, 
for phosphate of lime is the main substance of which bone consists; a 
good framework is as necessary to the bullock and sheep as strong 
joists and uprights are in a house. But the influence on fertility is not 
so easy to understand. 

A grown man has a little more than 3 lb. of phosphates in his 
body. Nearly nine-tenths of that amount is found in the bones; but 
there is phosphorus in every cell of every organ. The nucleus of the 
cell is the vital part of the cell, which is concerned with reproduction. 
Phosphoric acid and protein substances build up the nucleus. The 
bones, however, are the main storehouse of the phosphates. These 
phosphates are not immobilised in the bone, but merely stored; from 
the bones phosphorus is sent to any part of the body that needs it. As 
soon as the cow r is in calf, she begins to need phosphorus for the building- 
up of her calf, but the demand becomes greatest in the latter months of 
the pregnancy. The increased demand is met by increased feeding. 
A time comes, however, when the pasture grasses are not able to supply 
the whole of the demand. Now the bones start to send out supplies of 
phosphorus; the, skeleton of the calf is built up, if there is need for it, 
from the bones of the mother. The less phosphorus there is in the 
grasses the earlier and the greater the drain upon the bones ; this drain 
continues after the calf is born, as the milk is rich in phosphates. This 
drain may become ultimately so great that the bones part with most of 
their mineral salts, till softening of the bones takes place. Some time 
before they lose the last ounce of their phosphates, nature steps in — their 
milk dries up, and the drain stops. But while the phosphates are needed 
for the calf all other organs supplied by the bones must go short and all 
the cells of the body function as poorly as a badly greased motor-car. 
The nuclei of the cells suffer most; the short supply of phosphorus, 
needed elsewhere, interferes with the chief function of the nuclei of 
all organs — reproduction. Hence the infertility. 

That fertility suffers when there is not sufficient phosphorus at hand 
has been mentioned by Dr. A. W. Turner, of the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research. He w r as investigating the peg-leg disease in 
cattle in the Cloncurry and Charters Towers districts, and his investiga- 
tion into and description of this disease is classical. He summarises 
his findings thus : — 

“ Peg-leg is a disease of cattle in North Queensland, characterised by 
under-development, relative infertility , lameness, and various skeletal 
deformities. Tt is most common in pregnant and lariating females. It is 
due to a deficiency of phosphorus in the soil and herbage.’ ’ 

Compare with that the 85 per cent, fertility of the Bybera cows, where 
the lack of phosphorus had been anticipated ! The post-mortem examina- 
tions made by Dr. Turner give conclusive proof of how the infertility 
arose: “The ovaries were small and generally contain many small 
follicles , but there teas a very low degree of ovulation” This bears out 
the contention that the organs of reproduction cannot function satis- 
factorily when there is an insufficient supply of phosphorus , without 
which ovulation does not take place normally. * 

There are, however, many positive proofs of how intimately 
fertility is associated with phosphorus. 

The grain of wheat represents the future plant. It is the main 
source of Vitamin E, which is the vitamin responsible for reproduction. 
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Is it a pure coincidence that a vast amount of phosphorus is massed in 
the grain? As a matter of fact, there is more phosphorus in the seed 
than there is embiyonic tissue. 

Let me give you another instance. The yolk of the egg is the 
embryonic fowl. The ash of the yolk consists two-thirds of phosphorus, 
while the white of the egg has only one-twenty -fifth of phosphorus in 
its ash. 

The ash of the semen of man is three-quarters phosphate of lime; 
similarly, the roe of the sturgeon and of other fish, as far as they have 
been examined, abound in phosphorus. 

There is no need to multiply instances. Everywhere , in the animal 
and plant /world, phosphorus is intimately associated with reproduction . 
Without phosphorus or with a deficient supply of phosphorus , reproduc- 
tion is interfered with , as Dr. Turner’s researches and the above 
explanations have shown. With an ample supply of phosphorus, as 
proved by our experience on Bybera, there is a marked increase ‘in 
reproduction. 

We are driven to the conclusion that phosphorus is the katalysator — 
i.e., the activating agent of reproduction — in the grain of wheat as well 
as in the bullock. It probably acts in combination with Vitamin E. 
Other points remain yet to be settled. The phosphorus always 
occurs mainly in combination with calcium, and in a lesser degree with 
magnesia and potash and some other elements; but as they are amply 
supplied by our soil, they cannot play the decisive role. Phosphorus is 
the indispensable clement in reproduction . 

More phosphorus, where the soil does not supply enough of it, 
means more lambing and calving. It may add hundreds of thousand 
of pounds to our national wealth. 


CATTLE FATTENING. 

There are large tracts of well-grassed land in South-eastern Queensland on which 
fattening of bought store cattle is practised. These cattle are usually animals which 
fatten into “heavies.” Older stock can “handle” roughage much better than 
yearlings, and it takes less time and trouble to get them ready for market; but, in 
general, they do not give as good a net return as “baby beef.” 

The reasons are: — 

(1) Buying of stores is a more speculative business and the outlay greater. 

(2) Disease, drought, and other retarding influences make the money loss, if 
any, greater. 

(3) The trade does not favour “heavies.” 

(4) Although the relative cost per K)0 lb. is higher with the “young stuff,” 
more can be bought for the same money. 

(f>) The young animal lays on both flesh and fat — i.e., it fattens while it 
grows. 

(6) The trade pays more for the finished carcass. 

(7) There is always a market for well-finished lightweights. 

There are certain requisites for turning off baby beeves the year round: — 

(1) On the part of the buyer, a sound knowledge of what “good doers” look 
like. 

(2) On the property — well-planned subdivision, improved pastures, cultivation, 
and fodder conservation. 

Improvements require a considerable outlay of capital, but in all cases where 
management has been sound the returns have made it well worth while. 

It should always be remembered that the improvements are permanent, and that 
they enhance the value of the property. 
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The Brisbane Exhibition. 

T HIS year’s Boyal Show was a great display of Queensland's industrial virility 
and progress, and a grand array of the State 's resources and the result of their 
development. 

Many problems of production and marketing have been caused by the war, 
and many more problems are likely to arise from it. The restriction of our sea-borne 
trade is one factor which will bring home to us all the economic aspects of the 
struggle; and, although some inconvenience and hardship may have to be endured, 
it will be recognised that this is only part of the price of ultimate victory. Yet, 
the war has presented both a challenge and an opi>ortunity. Our capacity to take 
up the challenge and make most of the opportunity could not have been demonstrated 
more impressively than it was last month on the Brisbane Showground. 

* The Brisbane Show is a fountain of constructive ideas. It is, too, an educational 
influence, or, rather, institution, and there is no doubt of its value as a factor in 
the progress of the State. 

The Show this year was proof of the attainment of high standards in every 
branch of husbandry, a demonstration of the importance of sound principles in 
alliance with applied science in farming practice, and an example of the linking 
of town and country in interest and in industry. Moreover, it was striking evidence 
of the energy, skill, ability, and organising powers of the people who are doing 
the real work of the nation. 

The Court of the Department of Agriculture and Stock was among the big 
pavilion displays. The Department, after all, is really the farmers' own department, 
so producers generally are invited to take full advantage of every service it has to 
offer. In these days it is more necessary than ever to apply technical knowledge 
to farm practice in every possible way. In the interests of Australian trade it is 
most important that we should attain and maintain the highest possible standard 
of quality in all our products., especially those which we have to export. The 
trained officers of the Department are out to give assistance to rural industry 
whenever and wherever they can. Quality in every farm activity, quality in every 
product, raw or manufactured, is what is going to strenghen our hold on the 
world's markets — especially in the post-war period of economic readjustment. 
That, in the main, was the lesson conveyed by the Agricultural Court. 

The Meat Industry Hall, the Hall of Dairying, and the Hall of Sugar provided 
concrete evidence of what can be done in the way of quality production through 
applied technical efficiency. In recent years our interests have widened vastly, and 
as an educative force the Boyal National Association has spread its own interests 
accordingly. Agricultural advancement is, naturally, its first and most important 
consideration. This is as it should be, but in its annual pageant of Queensland 
manufactures and the skill of Queensland workers, the Association gives fitting 
recognition of the wisdom of bringing town and country together, and so demon- 
strating the interdependence and the interrelationship of urban and rural enterprise. 

The daily stock parade at the Exhibition was one of the most obvious examples 
of its educational value. In the ring, the breeder's skill in combining high produc- 
tion with constitutional vigour was made manifest in every entry. 

Generally, the Exhibition confirmed the fact convincingly that better farming 
and better ways of feeding stock bring greater satisfaction personally and higher 
returns materially. Every section provided examples of the common sense iof 
intelligent co-operation which, applied completely, lightens the common task, ensures 
the common good, and adds immeasurably to the common wealth. 
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Plate 52. 

Ills Excellency the Governor oe Queensland, the Eight Hon. Sir Leslie Orme 
Wilson Declaring the 1SMU Show Open. 



Plate 53. 

The Church and the Am Force were Worthily Represented at the Show. 

Left . — His Grace Archbishop Wand. Hii/lit .— His Grace Archbishop I>uhig. 
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Plate 54. 

The Grand Parade, a Popular Daily Event at the Brisbane Exhibition. 
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Plate 55. 

The Navy, the Army, and the Air Force were Fitly Represented in the Guard of IIoxoi r. 



Plate 56. 

The Winning ‘'A n Grade District Exhibit, 
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Plate 57. 

Tup Winning ‘B” Grape District Exhibit, 
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Plate 59. 

Products of a Fruitful Land. — In this exhibit, officers of the Fruit Branch demonstrated the extraordinary range and richness 

of Queensland ’s orchard lands in both temperate and tropical regions. 



9 Plate 60. 

Cotton for the Commonwealth. — Officers of the Cotton Branch of the Department arranged this excellent exhibit of Queensland 
cotton and crop derivatives. The cotton-grower has an assured market and a guaranteed price. Farmers with suitable soils are urged 
to plant as big an acreage of cotton as they can properly cultivate. 
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Plate 61. 

Apple and Pear Varieties in Colourful Contrast. 
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Plate* <>4. 

The Wealth of Westkkn Pasture**. — Wool, greasy grey from llu* shears and 
snow-white from the scour, piled high in fleecy billows m an alcove in the (-ourt. o^t 
Agriculture. The sheep-breeding industry supplies one-half of Australia s 
aggregate annual exports. One of the best ways of serving the nation is to wear 
more wool. 
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Plate oo. 

IlRU/rn \M> W I* MTU IN Till. D\1K\.-The cential f rat me of lliis display hv 
the officers of the Dam Blanch was a model of a Bundaberg Dairy- --a mateual 
expression of Depai t mental maxims in dairy practice. 

Last \ ear (Queensland's daily pioduction added £10,000,000 to the national 
income. Cn-npci at ion among faimeis, taetoiv stalls, and Departmental officers was 
I lie chief i actor in tins achievement. 




* 

X ■ 


W. . 


l^ate 07. 

Irrigation in tiik Orchard. — T his section of the Fruit Exhibit in the Depart- 
mental Court showed how the overhead sprinkler system of watering works effectively. 




upturned utensils placed on it to dry. 
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Plate 71. 

This Pyramid of Pineapples was a Winning Exhibit. 
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Plate 72. 

Agrici t lttre\s S.O.S. — “Save our Soil" methods were strikingly demonstrated in this exhibit by the field 
officers of the Agricultural Branch. 

Soil conservation by correct cultivation and prevention of awikI and water erosion is one of the major 
interests of the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 










Pinto 74. 

Chain Souom — This exhibit illustiutcd t li «- uoik of the Depaitineut of Agriculture.* ami btoek 
m Hi.- development of suitable types for Queensland condition-. Good quality grain sorghums compare, 
pound f 01 pound, with maize or wheat in iioultry- feeding. 
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Plate 75. 

Pasture Grasses and Poisonous Plants in Educational Contrast. 




Plate 76. 

The Eternal War Against Vegetable Pests and Diseases. — In this alcove in the Agricultural Court the 
work of the Research Division was impressively illustrated. 
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Plate 78. 

The Journal Corner. A well-organised and efficient information service for 
farmers at tlie Bliow was provided by the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 
Messrs. Frank Richards and Stan. Ives were the young officers in charge. 
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Plate 79. 

I’OlVTft IN PlGfiKRY M WAGhMENT. 


SHADE FOR PIGS. 

Adequate shade for pigs should be provided during summer. TJie ordinary 
sty, particularly if il lias an iron roof, is very hot, and some other shade is necessary 
in the heat of the day. If there are no trees nearby, a wooden shed will do. 

Another important aid to the health and comfort of pigs is a bath in which 
they can lie in hot weather. To wallow in the mud is the pig’s natural method 
of cooling itself. Unfortunately, the wallow sometimes seen on the pig farm is 
a filthy puddle-hole. If there is infection of any kind in the yard, it is to be 
found in just such a place. Dirty wallows should be drained and filled in, and a 
concrete or similar bath provided. This can be kept clean, and the risk of infection 
diminished. 

Comfortable and hygienic conditions are most important, in maintaining the 
health and well-being of pigs. 


SKIM MILK FOR PIGS. 

Skim milk and butter milk — they should not be mixed with wash water — are 
of equal feeding value. These dairy' products supply all th«| proteins necessary to 
balance the carbohydrate content of the grain portion of the pig’s ration. Together 
with lucerne, rape, barley, or other green feed — which may be either grazed or fed 
in the pig pen — they form an excellent ration. 
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Paris Green Bait Substitutes. 

P ARIS green is almost unprocurable at present and the place of this insecticide in 
pest control practice must therefore be filled by other arsonicals which can be 
obtained without difficulty. Paris green lias been very generally used as the to\i<* 
ingredient in poisoned bran baits for the control of cutworms, armyworms and 
false wi reworm s. It was preferred in those baits because of its intense green 
colour; the small amounts used imparted to the bait a faint green tint which 
served as an indicator of thorough mixing. Now that this material is not available, 
other arsonicals must be used, and some modifications in the formula of the bait 
and in the method of mixing it will bo necessary. 

Two suitable substitutes for Paris green are arsenic pentoxido and arsenate 
of lead. When using the alternative arsonicals, some consideration must be given 
to their relathe toxicitics and it is adequate to consider toxicity in terms of 
arsenical content. The following table indicates the arsenical content of the three 
compounds under discussion: — 


Type of Arsenical Compound. 

Arsenical Content. Expressed 
[ as Arsenic Trioxide (AS 2 O 3 ). 

Arsenate of lead 

25-8% 

Paris green 

r,r, % 

Arsenic pentoxide 

71 4% 


It will be noted that the arsenical contents of arsenate of lead, Paris green, 
and arsenic pentoxido, respectively, are approximately in the ratio of 1:2:3. 
Cutworm bran bait, formulas have in the past been most conveniently expressed in 
quantities involving the use of 1 lb. Paris green, which is roughly equivalent to 
either f lb. arsenic pentoxido or 2 lb. arsenate of lead. The calculated arsenic 
trioxide content of these quantities x>f the arsenicals are as follows: — 


Arsenical Compound. 

Arsenic Trioxide Content. 

1 lb. Paris green . . 

0-55 lb. 

J lb. Arsenic? pentoxide . . 

0-54 lb. 

2 lb. Arsenate of lead . . 

0-52 lb. 

■' 


A bait with arsenate of lead as the toxic ingredient may thus be made up as 
follows: — Thoroughly mix together 2 lb. arsenate of lead and 25 lb. dry bran. The 
mixing must be thorough, and, to aid this, the bran should be spread out on the 
mixing board and the arsenate of lead powder sprinkled over it. These materials 
should then be turned and mixed several times to ensure that the poison is uniformly 
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distributed through the bran, remembering that as arsenate of lead is a white 
powder, visual proof of thorough mixing will be lacking. Dissolve 4 lb. molasses in 
1 pint boiling water and make the solution up to 2 gallon. Pour the solution on to 
the poisoned bran and mix the ingredients to the consistency of a uniformly moist 
but loose mash. 

Alternatively, arsenic pentoxide may be used as follows:— Dissolve l lb. arsenic 
pent oxide in I pint of boiling water and similarly mix 4 lb molasses in 1 pint of 
boiling water in another container. Mix the two solutions and add cold water to 
make the whole up to 2 gallons. Place 25 lb. dry bran on a suitable mixing board or 
in a large tub and pour the poisoned solution on to it. Mix all of the ingredients 
thoroughly to the consistency of a uniformly moist loose mash. 

The quantities of poison used in each of these fonsiulie should not be exceeded, 
for there is evidence to show that for some pest smaller amounts may bo effective. 
Thus in the control of plague locusts a bait containing 4 lb. arsenic pentoxide in 
each 25 lb. bran is known to be effective. 

The bait containing arsenic pentoxide will burn tender foliage, owing to its 
high soluble arsenic content. It should therefore be used chietly for eradicating 
cutworms or false wirewonns in the field before a crop is planted. The bait may 
also be used on grassland for the control of insects such as army worms, provided the 
mash is broadcast evenly and thinly o\er the pasture. In preparing and distributing 
this bait it is advisable first to smear the hands with petroleum jolly or axle grease. 

Tin* bait containing arsenate of lead, has a wry low soluble arsenic content 
and may lx* safely used for the control of cutworms or false wiieworms attacking 
seedbeds or for protecting seedlings recently planted out in the, field. 

The above formula* will usually gi\e sufficient bait for the treatment of about 
4 to n acre of ground. Where seedlings are already established, the bait should 
be scattered thinly between the lows; otherwise il should be broadcast thinly. 
Distribution should occur in the late afternoon so that the bait will be moist and 
attractive for the night feeding insects. All mixing implements and vessels should 
be thoroughly cleaned and the hands scrubbed aftei preparing and distributing 
any bait. 


SEEDS OF NATIVE GRASSES. 

Within recent years intenser interest has been shown, both by pastoralists and 
by dairymen, in tlie sowing-down of pastures of drought -resist a ut native grasses. 
Many grazieis who have* sought information about the availability of native grass 
seeds desire seed for the artificial reseeding of natural pastures which have been 
thinned out by drought. Numerous other sheep and cattle raisers are eager to 
sow down, on their own properties, di ought -resist ant native grasses from other parts 
of the State. Many dairy farmers also desire to test, out the best of the native 
pasture grasses undei local conditions. 

Grasses most in demand by pastoralists are the Mitchell grasses. There are 
four distinct types of Mitchell grasses — Curly Mitchell, Hoop Mitchell, Barley 
Mitchell, and Blue Mitchell —and of these, perhaps, the best one for general purposes 
is the Curly Mitchell. 

Need of Curly Mitchell is now being collected in large quantities for commercial 
purposes. Tf sown broadcast about 4 Hi. an acre should suffice to give a, good stand; 
and this quantity may be reduced by half if the seed is sown in drills with a combine. 

In some circumstances, one or more of the other three types of Mitchell grasses 
are to be preferred to the Curly Mitchell, but, so far as can be ascertained, no seeds 
of these types are yet available. 

While the purchaser of Mitchell grass seed has at present little choice in the 
matter of the origin of the seed (practically all of the seed being harvested in 
northern New South Wales), he should bear in mind that seed collected in his own 
district or m a district with similar climatic conditions is likely to be better for 
local sowing than seed from other sources. 

Seed of Australian blue grass has been on the market for many years. This, 
also, is harvested in New South Wales, and, consequently, may not be as valuable 
as locally collected seed for sowing in Queensland. 
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KIKUYU GRASS— A GOOD PASTURE BUT A BAD 

WEED. 

Introduced from East Africa some years ago, Kikuyu grass has gained favour 
with dairy farmers, although many old-established stands now seem to be declining 
in productivity. 

Kikuyu grass is a perennial which spreads rapidly over and through the ground 
by means of running stems. Both the surface and underground runners root freely 
at the nodes, anchoring the plant firmly in the ground and forming a dense turf 
which stands heavy trampling by stock. The stems carry a large quantity of leaf, 
and the stems also are very succulent. Under good conditions, Kikuyu grass makes 
a very dense growth, often 2 feet or more in height. 

In Queensland the grass has adapted itself fairly well to different districts. It 
does best under warm, moist conditions, but will withstand a considerable degree 
of cold and keep green in spite of fairly severe frosts. For this reason it is very 
valuable for late autumn and early winter feed. Its drought resistance is fairly 
good, and some success with the grass is reported from the Burnett and Darling 
Downs. 

Kikuyu grass spreads most quickly and yields moat heavily on loose, rich soils; 
and while it may provide fair grazing on some less fertile soils of a sandy or clayey 
nature, it is advisable to restrict plantings to rather productive soils, unless in 
.special circumstances — such as when a grass is required for rough places or as a 
soil binder to prevent erosion. Kikuyu grass makes a heavy drain on the soil, and 
periodical ploughing or severe cultivation is necessary to improve the soil conditions. 

In Australia, Kikuyu grass sets seed very rarely, and commercial supplies are 
not available. It is necessary to establish the grass by planting pieces of the 
runners. 

In addition to its value as a pasturo grass, Kikuyu grass has some value for 
bracken control. If planted out in bracken Kikuyu attracts stock, which trample 
down the fern while feeding on the grass. 

Although a very valuable grass in its place, Kikuyu grass may become a trouble- 
some weed if it is permitted to encroach on ploughed land. For this reason it should 
not be planted near areas likely to be required for cultivation. In wet weather 
portions of the grass are often broken off by grazing animals, and these pieces may 
be carried on the hooves to other portions of the farm and become established after 
tramping in. Patches started in this way on land required for cultivation should 
be dug out immediately. 


WHY BIRDS SHOULD BE PROTECTED. 

At this time of the year, when birds are nesting, an earnest appeal is made to 
all to become interesed actively in the preservation of wild bird life. The value of 
birds in our rural economy is incalculable. It has been well said that the service 
that birds render in protecting forest trees is more nearly indispensable to man 
than any other benefit they confer on him. Were the natural enemies of forest 
insects annihilated, every tree would be threatened with destruction, and man would 
be powerless to prevent the calamity. He might make shift to save some orchard 
or shade trees; he might find means to raise some garden crops; but the protection 
of all the trees would be beyond his powers. Yet this herculean task ordinarily is 
accomplished as a matter of course by birds and other insectivorous creatures without 
trouble or expense to man. 

During recent grasshopper visitations, many thousands of starlings were to be 
seen feeding on the insects, but starlings were not alone in their assault on the 
•common enemy. Every insectivorous bird fed to fullness on the hoppers. The 
indiscriminate shooting of bush birds has, therefore, nothing to commend it from 
any point of view. 

Fortunately, very few native birds are not protected legally, but even the despisef 
crow is a friendly ally in the continuous war against insect pests. Crows eat grass- 
hoppers, and it takes a lot of hoppers to fill the craw of a crow. The crow also 
is an energetic scavenger. It eats carrion and maggots. From maggots come blow- 
flies. and the loss to Australian woolgrowers caused by blowfly infestation runs into 
millions of pounds annually. 
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The Lister Supreme - Gets all the Cream 


0 UTSTANO|/y c 




STAYBRITE it ®i nle ( ss 
Steel 


DISCS are standard equipment 
IN ALL LISTER SEPARATORS. 
Improve Cream Quality , 

Lower Separating Costs . 
STAYBRITE STAINLESS STEEL 

will not rust, corrode nor tarnish and 
is not affected by milk acids. 

Get full particulars from the Queens- 
land Agents — 

W1NCHC0MBE, CARSON Ltd, 

99/101 Engle Street* Brisbane 


D. 1% , V' . . „ Floss 10th, as a Junior 2-year-old, produced 

DUV Your Dairy jTOCK 482.59 lb. Butter-fat In a73 days from 

* over 8,000 lb. of milk over the same period. 

From This fine production strain is right through 

G our present Herd. 

rassmere BULLS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 

Prices on application, stock sent anywhere 

Jersey Stud w. j. affleck 


Our Stud has been established for thirty-six 
years. Mature experience has enabled us 
to breed stock which make profitable 

C reduction a reality, records established 
y our Stud Stock still remain unbroken. 


Grassmere Jersey Stud, North Pine, 
Queensland 


Phone 


-Petrie 


X n C \kJ U Cl I A GRUBBERS, JACKS, AND 
I lx C TT ri E tree pullers, etc. 

Are the Most Efficient and Economical on the Market 

MADE IN AUSTRALIA BY AUSTRALIANS 

Their Monkey, Hand, or Power Grubbers, Wallaby or Monkey Jacks — Wood Cased, Ball 
Bearing, or Hydraulic, for Heavy Lifts; their Tree Pullers and Logging Blocks to clear your 
land; Mill Bench Gauges, Wedges, Hooks, Steel Wire Ropes, &c. Everything for the Timber 
Men, Bridge Builders, Mining, or the man on the land. 

DUPLICATE PARTS ALWAYS ON HAND, AND PROMPT DELIVERY 
ALSO ALL REPAIRS 

Enquire from your Local Hardware House for Prices, or get a Catalogue 

TREWHELLA BROS/ QUEENSLAND REPRESENTATIVE 

REX ROBINSON & Co., 83 GIPPS STREET, VALLEY, BRISBANE. 
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Of Interest to Poullrymen . . . 


No laying mash is of value unless it includes the essential 
VITAMINS for PRODUCTIVITY and GROWTH. 

Denhams Guaranteed ^ LAYING MASH AND PRO-VITA 
LAYING MASH contain the requisite vitamins. 

DENHAMS ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR 

The Gamble Electric Incubator 

Capacity range from 324 to 14,000 Eggs Liberal Terms; 
if desirable will trade in. 

BROODERS, EGG WASHING MACHINES, POULTRY TONICS 

We invite you to write or call and have a 
talk with W. (" Bill ") DORR, Poultry Adviser. 

DENHAMS PTY. LTD. 

234-244 ROMA STREET, BRISBANE Phone: B 1581 


( 1 ) Fourteen years' hatching experience. 

(2) We have now installed the very latest 
Petersime Electric Hatchibator. 

(3) Long experience in breeding and 
rearing of stock. 

(4) Consistent wins in Egg-laying Com- 
petitions and Shows over many years. 

(5) The entire flock is blood-tested and 
only selected stock used as breeders. 

• • • 

CHICKS AVAILABLE MAY TO OCTOBER 

AUSTRALORPS WH ITE LEGHORNS 

Day-old pullets, £8 per 100 Day-old pullets, £7 per 100 
Day-old chicks, £4 per 100 Day-old chicks, £3 10s. per 100 

• • • 

We pay freight and supply boxes FREE 

ZILLMERE HATCHERY 

Phone: Sandgate 88. ZILLMERE T. Westerman, Proprietor 


Reasons why 
we feel we can 
supply better 
stock 
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LUCERNE HAY. 

Baled lucerne hay, or lucerne chaff, and maize grain are now recognised as 
the basis of all supplementary or drought feeding, if the fodder has to be transported 
over long distances. Increased attention is, therefore, being given to the production 
of good-quaJity lucerne hay. Good hay containing 45 per cent, to 50 per cent, of 
leat will always command a good price, while a weathered or sweated consignment 
will be hard to sell. 

Very careful handling is required from the time lucerne is cut until it is 
stacked or baled for market. Prime lucerne hay should be green in colour, dry, 
free from weeds or rubbish, and should contain a high proportion of leaf. Prevailing 
climatic conditions are naturally an important factor, and, whenever possible, 
cutting should commence m bright, tine weather. Lucerne should be cut shortly atter 
the hrst llowers have appeared, when numerous young shoots will usually be 
observed at the base of the crowns. When the plants are allowed to become over 
mature, actual loss of weight and feeding value occur, as leaf will be lost, and the 
stems will harden, thereby becoming largely indigestible. It is customary to commence 
mowing in the morning as early as possible, after any hea\y dew has evaporated. 
During tine, hot weather, raking may commence about midday. Baking into windrow’s 
should, if practicable, be completed by nightfall, as much leaf may be lost if 
the lucerne is left too long in the swath. After wilting for a few houis in the 
windrows, fork into high narrow cocks which encourage the natural transpiration of 
moisture better than if broad flat cocks are made. If rain occurs the lucerne will 
lequire turning to prevent the formation of mould, but during flno, hot w’eather it 
is possible to stack within two days of cutting. Excess moisture w’jll induce mould, 
and possibly combustion m the stack, while if the lucerne is allowed to become too 
dry, it will lose tip}) reel ably in palatabihty, weight, and appearance. Before carting, 
the stems should be tested by twisting them between the hands, when any excess 
moisture will become evident. 

Wherever possible, lucerne liay should be stored in sheds, but if it becomes 
necessary to stack it in the fleld, a framework of logs should be laid down, care 
being taken to keep the centre of the stack high during building. Large stacks which 
are likely to be held for some years may be protected by thatching or by a temporary 
galvanised iron roof. 

Proximity and accessibility lo the chief markets is obviously an important 
factor in the profitable production of lucerne hay for direct sale. 


GOOD SEEDS. 

Although nearly everyone will agree that better seeds mean better crops, it 
must not be overlooked that better cultivation means better seeds. 

Seeds to be good must have a high germinating capacity, be true to variety 
name, and free from weed seeds, inert matter, and disease or insect infestation. 
No matter how careful the grower may lie, all crops will contain some plants othci 
than those which it is intended to produce. A cleaning machine should, therefore, 
be used before the seed is offered for sale. In Queensland, as in every other part of 
the W'orld, the most critical buyers will be found among the merchants with efficient 
cleaning machinery. 

A modern seed-cleaning plant can make good samples of uncleaned seeds 
belter, but it cannot make bad samples good. With a full knowledge of their 
machinery possibilities, most merchants are willing to buy on a clean seed basis. 
They are not, however, inclined to purchase poor samples, and the usual market 
for seeds of indifferent quality is with dealers who have little appreciation of 
impurities. The actual seed user who insists on buying his supply on a price 
rather than on a quality basis encourages the vendors of goods of inferior quality. 
Unfortunately, seeds of indifferent quality usually cany a large profit to the seller. 

Good seeds cost money to produce and money to clean, and the general 
improvement of farm seeds rests largely with the farmers themselves. When 
practically every farmer insists on a high-grade product the demand for poor- 
quality seeds will cease. Only the best -quality seeds are w'orth buying. 
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Mite Injury of Tomatoes. 

W ITH the approach of the warmer spring months, tomato growers in central 
Queensland will need to take precautions against injury caused by the 
tomato mite. 

The mite is minute, creamy -white to greyish in colour, and invisible to the 
naked eye. Its presence, therefore, is not detected until the first symptoms of injury 
appear. Normally the field crop does not show obvious symptoms until in bearing, 
but seedbeds and newly planted-out seedlings may carry heavy populations of the 
pest. The mites breed rapidly/ particularly if a wet, period is followed by watm 
weather. 

Mite injury to tomato plants is frequently wrongly attributed to unfavourable 
soil or climatic conditions. The injury, however, is quite characteristic and is first 
seen at the base of the plant. The lower leaves curl slightly, acquire a bronze 
colour, wither, and die. The stem loses the surface hairs, becomes smooth and 
smoky in appearance, and may show superficial cracks. Because of the stem 
discolouration, mite injury is often known as “ smoky stem. ” The mites gradually 
spread along the vines towards fresh growth, discolouring the stem and destroying 
the foliage until, ultimately, only small bunches of new growth remain at the tips. 
Heavy blossom loss is common, and the setting of the fruit is seriously curtailed. 
In Central Queensland, stem and foliage injuries are most, important, but occasionally, 
in very heavy infestations, fruit may be damaged. Attacked fruit, loses its lustre 
and then develops a pronounced darkening and cracking of the skin, which produce 
an unsightly though usually edible fruit. 

Smaller fruits, a shortened picking period, and greater susceptibility of the 
fruit and stem to suuburning are some of the obvious results of mite attacks. 

The wild gooseberry, the cape gooseberry, and other allied plants commonly 
found in the tomato areas of Central Queensland carry a mite similar in habits and 
appearance to that on the tomato plant. Mites on these weeds very probably spread 
to the tomato plant, and clean cultivation throughout the season on the headlands 
and within the field is therefore desirable. 

Sulphur dusts and sulphur compounds are very satisfactory for the control of 
the tomato mite. • 

Proprietary dusting sulphurs, flowers of sulphur, or ground sulphur can be used 
at the rate of 4 lb. to 14 lb. per acre, depending on the age and size of the treated 
plants. The addition of an equal quantity of fine hydrated lime or kaolin to the 
flowers of sulphur or ground sulphur gives a free running dust which is more easily 
applied than sulphur alone. 
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Stockowners in all parts of Australia arc enthusiastic in their 
praise of these proved and tested products, for sickness and 
disorders in Horses, Cows, Sheep, and Pigs. 

Vetamac also keeps stock in good condition. 

A Comprehensive Range — Backed 
by an Efficient Field Service 

VETAMAC STOCK DRENCH GERMICIDE AND ANTISEPTIC 

cul'iT^JrKi'r-ui VETAMAC MEDICATION 
VETAMAC SHEEP DRENCH (For m wlth stock Sa|t) 

VAGINITIS REMEDY „ _ M 

FLUKE AND WORM SPECIFIC VETAMAC FLY OIL 

ANTISEPTIC CAPSULES VETAMAC MEDICATED LICK 

FREE' “HEALTHIER STOCK "—a valuable 40-page 
rB% **' booklet, with useful information concerning 
Stock Husbandry, and well illustrated. 

STOCK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

a. h. McDonald & company 

99-103 MARY STREET, BRISBANE Branches all States 


Branches all States 


HIGHFIELDS 


LARGE 

WHITES 


STUD 


SELL THEIR CHAMPIONS— 

THEY DON'T KEEP THEM ! 

HIGHFIELDS STUD BRED — CHAMPION BOAR — HIGHFIELDS FAITHFUL 17th 
RESERVE CHAMPION BOAR — HIGHFIELDS DAVID 42nd AND THE SIRE 
AND DAM OF THE CHAMPION SOW— MITTADALE PEG 
BRISBANE SHOW AWARDS, 1939:— 

1st and 3rd, Boar under 5 months. 2nd, Sow under 8 months. 

1 st, Boar under 8 months. 1 st, Sow under 1 1 months 

2nd, Boar under 11 months. 1st and 2nd, Sow under 17 months. 

1st; Breeders Grou^ V ' 2nd and 3rd ' Sow 17 months or over. 

1st and 3rd, Sow under 5 months Reserve Champion Sow. 

THE IDEAL TYPE FOR BREEDING EXPORT PORKERS AND BACONERS 
Writ* for Particulars of Stock for Sale 

J. A. HEADING, HIGHFIELDS, MURGON 


SPRINGLEA 
Stud Farm 

A.I.S. Cattle 
and Wessex 
Saddleback 
Pigs 

The Springlea hard has bean certified 
free from tuberculosis and every 
animal bears the Government tag. 

Make a wise choice by procuring a 
young bull from this first class herd! 


The leading bull of the Springlea Stud herd is 
" Alfa Vale Lieutenant." " Alfa Vale Lieutenant " 
is a full brother to " Alfa Vale Laura." " Alfa Vale 
Laura " won 1st Prize from 32 competitors for the 
greatest quantity of Butter Fat produced in 24 
hours (namely 2.757 lbs.) at the Brisbane 
Exhibition in 1939. 

PIGS. — Springlea Wessex Saddleback Pigs are of 
the Ideal type. Obtain one or more of this 
increasingly popular breed. 

Write for particulars of stock for sale 
Inspection invited 

Prospective buyers will be met, if necessary, at the 
Murgon Railway Station by giving timely notice to 

V. T. RICHARDS, Manager Phone: 140, Murgon 
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Book Your 
Next 

HOLIDAY 


'Stella-maris" 

Marine Parade, Coolangatta 
First-Class Accommodation, Home 
Cooking, 300 feet Glassed-in 
Verandas, Hot and Cold 
Water, . Free 
Garages 

Mrs. F. NASH, Proprietress 
Phone: Tweed Heads 33 


CL. ■ for all purposes — special sizes in 

M OT | imber Ironbark and Spotted Gum — 

Flooring 

Joinery of high quality and workmanship 
Q Cl S © S °f all descriptions 

PATTERSONS PTY., LTD. 

Sherwood Road, Toowong 

Phone Twg. 47 Right at Station 


BOUGAINVILLEAS 

From Is. 6d each, according to 
variety. Obtainable in many sorts. 

LANTANAS 

These small shrubs make beautiful 
specimens, planted singly or as a 
hedge They are striking and effective. 
Chelsea Gem; Diadem; Drap D'or ; 
Snowflake; and the beautiful trailing 
lavender variety; strong plants avail- 
able Is each or 10s. per dozen in 
4 -inch pots. 

CAMELLIAS 

Many beautiful varieties can be had in 
various colours; 3s. each. 

AZALEAS 

Beautiful strong plants in 5-inch pots; 
2s 6d each. Twenty varieties to 
select from 

GERALDTON WAX 

Strong plants in 5-inch pots. 3s. 6d. 
each 

ACHINIME BULBS 

Beautiful for hanging baskets; they 
also make ideal pot plants with their 
lavender and blue flowers 3d. each 
or 2s. 6d. per dozen 

THOS. PERROTT 

INCORPORATING 

PETERSEN BROS, 
fir CRAIG PTY. 

,937 GEORGE STREET, BRISBANE 


Walsh’s 

Selected 

Farm 

Seeds 


Growers kindly note— 

We sell you Machine 
Cleaned, Graded, Tested, 
and True to Name Seeds 

Our Advice— 

PLANT THE BEST 

Writ e us or Phone 1 75 

Walsh 8 Co. E2 

SEED SPECIALISTS 
Bell St. * - Toowoomba 
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Lime sulphur, one in 80 to 120, gives excellent control, the weaker dilution 
being used in warm weather. Several proprietary brands of wettable sulphur are 
also satisfactory. 

A thorough spraying with lime sulphur checks mite infestation more quickly 
than the sulphur dusting, but the effect of the latter treatment persists for a 
longer period. 

Tomatoes should be treated from the seedling stage onwards, the interval 
between applications depending on the weather. Tn the wanner months treatments 
may be necessary every fortnight, but in the winter once in six months may be 
sufficient. 

In the warm coastal areas, the successful culture of tomatoes without the use 
of mite control measures is frequently impossible. The loss of foliage cover is such 
that plants wilted by the tomato mite seldom regain their normal vigour. Consistent 
attention to the control of the tomato mite will result in better yields, larger and 
more attractive fruit, and a marked extension in the bearing period of the crop. 


THE VALUE OF HUMUS IN THE CITRUS ORCHARD. 

Humus is an organic compound formed by the decay of vegetable matter in 
Ihe soil, and is of great value in the citrus orchard. 

Comparatively small amounts of humus are present in hot, dry localities on 

account of the higher temperatures. In such areas the humus is burnt out of the 

soil rapidly and does not accumulate to the same extent as it does in a moist or 

cool climate. Humus possesses the power of retaining moisture in the soil, whilst 

other advantages are that it makes heavy soils moie porous, and sandy soils more 
cohesive. 

It is possible to maintain a high humus content in the soil by annually working 
in vegetable matter — such as stable manure, green cover crops, leaves, and weeds — 
foi these, if used, supply decaying \egetablc matter to the soil. 

Wln’ii the huinus content is low, sandy soils lose water quickly, and heavy soils 
become hard and baked after hea>y rains. Under such conditions, trees make poor 
growth, and the tops of the trees become 1 thin. Small fruit may be formed, and it 
is subject to sunburn and splitting. 

It is, unfortunately, difficult to obtain anything tike adequate supplies of 
stable manure or similar material of a humus-forming nature, and, in order to 
make up the deficiency, the growing of green manure crops between the trees at 
times to correspond with the rainy season is recommended. Growing cover crops 
during dry periods is not desirable, because trees must not be deprived of the 
available soil moisture at such times. Under average conditions, green crops should 
be planted in citrus orchards about February and may be turned under about June. 


MARKING TREES IN THE ORCHARD. 

Because it is found impracticable to apply corrective methods immediately to 
drono fruit trees, or to trees known to require some specialised treatment* for 
disease at some more opportune time, it is wise not to leave future identification 
of the tree to guess work. The simplest way of marking such trees is by tying a 
narrow strip of cloth — preferably white — to a conspicuous limb. 

In the case of individual trees giving light annual crops, pruning may be at 
fault. It is possible, too, that an individual tree may be a host of some serious 
pest that has not yet established itself throughout the orchard. The white rag 
indicator will serve as a reminder at a time later on when the necessary control can 
be conveniently applied. By marking the tree, the observant orchardist also will 
be able to note from time to time the efficiency of the control applied. 

Unsuitable varieties and poor fruit types observed during harvesting and 
marked are not likely to be overlooked when reworking is being done in the proper 
season if they can be easily identified. 
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THE FRUIT MARKET. 

JAS. H. GBEGOBY, Instructor in Fruit Packing. 

A UGUST was a month of disappointments from the marketing standpoint. Prices 
which normally show at this time of the year a tendency to rise were on a 
downward curve. 

Complaints about immature fruit have been received from all markets, in respect 
particularly of papaws, pineapples, and tomatoes. The remedy is obviously in the 
grower’s own hands. Many lines have already been rejected because of non- 
conformity with accepted standards. New marketing regulations governing matured 
and size standards gazetted recently in Queensland and New South Wales should 
remove all causes of complaint in the future. 

Prices during the last week of the month were: — 

TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas. 

Sydney. — Cavendish: Sixes, 14s. to 37s.; Sevens, 16s. to 19s.; Eights and Nines, 
18s. to 23s. 

Melbourne. — Cavendish: Sixes, 13s. to 3 7s. j Sevens, 14s. to 19s.; Eights and 
Nines, 18s. to 21s. 

Newcastle. — Cavendish: Sixes, 16s. to 18s.; Sevens, 18s. to 19s.; Eights and 
Nines, 20s. to 21s. 

Pineapples. 

Brisbane. — Smoothleaf, 4s. to 7s. case; Is. 6d. to 5s. dozen. Roughleaf, 4s. to 
6s. case; Is. to 4s. dozen. 

Sydney. — Smoothleaf, 6s. to 8s. 

Melbourne. — 8s. to 10s. case. Blackheart prevalent. 

Newcastle. — 6s. to 9s. case. 

Adelaide. — 11s. to 13s. 

Passion Fruit. 

Brisbane. — Firsts, 7s. to 10s/; Seconds, 4s. to 6s. 

Melbourne. — 12s. to 15s. half -bushel. 

Papaws. 

Brisbane. — Locals, 2s. to 3s.; Specials, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. bushel; Gunalda, 3s. 
to 4s. bush; Yarwun, 5s. to 7s. tropical case. Green fruit hard to sell. 

Sydney. — 8s. to 11s. Green fruit hard to dispose of. 

Melbourne. — 8s. to 14s. Coloured lines wanted. 

CITRUS FRUIT. 

Oranges. 

Brisbane. — 5s. to 7s. t inferior lower; Navels, 6s. to 8s. 

Mandarins. 

Brisbane. — Emperors, 6s. to 30s.; Scarlets, 3s. to 8s.;Glens, 7s. to 13s.; 
Ellendales, 9s. to 13. 

Poor grades of all varieties 2s. to 3s. lower. 


Lemons. 

Brisbane . — 7s. to 11s.; Inferior, 4s. to 6s. 


Brisbane. — 5s, to 8s. 


Grapefruit. 


Strawberries. 

Brisbane. >-*-0b. to lls. dozen boxes; inferior lower. 
Newcastle. — Us. to 12s. dozen boxes. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Apples. 

Brittbant . — Tasma, 6s. (id. to 8s. bushel; Granny Smith, 8s. to 31s.; Sturmer, 
■Os. 6d. to 8s.; Crabs, 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 

Tomatoes. 

Brisbane. — Green, 2s. to 3s. ; Coloured, 3s. to 4s.; Specials to 4s. 6d. 

Sydney. — 4s. to 6s.; Special and repacked lines higher. 

Melbourne. — 5s. to 7s. half bushel; few higher. 

MISCELLANEOUS, VEGETABLES, ETC. 

Cabbages. — 9d. to 3s. dozen. 

Lettuce. — Is, 6d. to 3s. dozen. 

Rhubarb. — 8d. to Is. bundle. 

Cauliflowers. — 4s. to 10s. dozen. 

Beans. — Brisbane, 8s. to 31s. bag; poor quality lower. Melbourne, 2d. to 4d. lb. 
Peas . — Brisbane, 5s. to 8s. bag; Melbourne, 2d. to 3d. lb. 

Pumpkxns. — 5s. to 6s. 6d. bag. 

Marrows. — 2s. 6d. to 5s. dozen. 

Parsnips . — 9d. to Is. 6d. bundle. 

Carrots. — 3d. to 9d. bundle. 

Beetroot. — 3d. to 8d. bundle. 

Cucumbt'rs. — Brisbane, 10s. to J2s. bushel; Melbourne, 12s. to 16s. bushel. 


LADY FINGER BANANAS. 

The fruit of the Lady Finger variety of banana has a very pleasant flavour, 
its keeping qualities are good, and it is always in demand. 

Alluvial flats with a subsoil of free clay suit the variety best, but it can be 
grown successfully on hillsides of even contour where the rainfall is copious and 
regular, and where shelter is provided from heavy winds. 

Thorough preparation of the soil is necessary, and, where possible, it should 
be worked to a dei>th of at least 12 inches. Healthy butts, at least nine months 
old, with a minimum diameter of 6 inches, are the best planting material. On the 
loamy flats the distance apart should be 18 feet by 16 feet, with throe followers; 
on hillsides and other less favoured sites, 15 feet by 15 feet, with two followers. 

To prepare for planting with two followers, the butt should have about 2 feet 
of the pseudo stem left and all visible eyes or buds gouged out with the exception 
of two, which should be on opposite sides. The same method is adopted for three 
followers, except that three buds are left spaced equally round the butt. 

Two, or, as the case may lie, three suckers will appear in a short time after 
planting and trees are allowed to grow, but all other growth must, for at least 
nine months, be removed as soon as convenient after it appears above the soil. 
AfteT the selected suckers have made two-thirds of then growth towards maturity, 
giving them a height of approximately 8 feet, a follower can, under favourable 
conditions, be selected on each plant in a straight line away from the parent plant 
and left to form the fruiting material for the second crop. The growth habit by 
which successive suckers may be selected in a straight line away from the original 
plant will persist for the life of the plantation, and all other growths should be 
removed as soon as possible. By careful attention to this and other cultural 
methods, maximum returns can be expected and realised. 

Periodical applications of fertilizer, when the soil is of average fertility, will 
have beneficial results. 

Cultivation should be shallow to avoid destroying the root system. 

Tho planting of Mauritius beans down the centre of each row at a distance of 
30 inches between plants would ensure a good mulch during hot summer weather 
and considerably retard weed growth. 

Covering of the fruit with a suitable material, as advocated for Cavendish and 
Mo ns Marie varieties, during their maturing periods amply repays the grower. 
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General Notes 



Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Mr. B. R. Martin, B.Sc., has been appointed Instructor in Pig Raising, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Stock. 

A Regulation issued under The Primary Producers * Organisation and Marketing 
Acts provides that the canary seed hail insurance regulations shall not apply to 
and shall have no force or effect in respect of canary seed planted during the 
year 1940. 

The officer in charge of Police at Dajarra has been appointed also an acting 
inspector of stock. 

Mr. E. P. Flegler has been appointed millowners , representative on the Tully 
Local Sugar Cane Prices Board, vice Mr. S. Theodore, resigned; and Mr. J. W. 
Clayton has been appointed millowners' representative on the Isis Local Sugar Cane 
Prices Board to dll the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. A. Adie. 

Messrs. F. H. Bishop, Chermside, and T. P. W. O'Keeffe, Hamilton, have been 
appointed honorary rangers under The Native Plants Protection Act and honorary 
protectors under The Favna Protection Act. 

Mr. J. V. Hayden, manager, Gin Gin Co-operative Sugar Milling Association, 
Ltd., has been appointed millowners ’ representative on the Gin Giu local sugar cane 
prices board in place of Mr. *1. Cormack. 

Mr. H. C. F. Maekie, Burra Burri, Proston, has been appointed an honorary 
inspector of stock. 

Mr. J. H. Rayner, Scarness, has been appointed an honorary protector of fauna. 

Cane Committee Levies. 

Regulations have been issued under The Primary Producers * Organisation and 
Marketing Acts empowering the Qunaba, lnkormnn, and Fairymead mill suppliers' 
committees to make further general levies for administrative purposes at the rate 
of one penny per ton, in each case, on suppliers of sugar-cane to the Qunaba, 
Inkerman, and Fairymead mills, Respectively. 

Levies already in force for those mill suppliers' committees are: — Qunaba |d., 
Inkerman fd., and Fairymead id. 

Pineapple Levy. 

A Regulation has been issued under The Fruit Marketing Organisation Acts 
empowering the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing to make a levy on all 
pineapples marketed during the ensuing twelve months. 

The sums raised by the levy will be expended for administrative, advertising, 
and stabilisation purposes in the general interests of pineapple growers. 

The pineapple levy has been in force for a number of years, but the present 
Regulation provides for an increase from i}d. to 2d. per case for Smoothleaf pine- 
apples, while the levy for the Rough and Ripley varieties remains at per case. 

Peanut Board. 

The election of growers' representatives on the Peanut Board resulted in the 
return of the present members, Messrs. Adcrmann and Young. 

The voting was as follows — 

District No 1 (Wienholt and Nanango). 

Votes. 

Charles Frederick Adermann (Kingaroy) . . . . 223 

Leslie Vivian Young (Wooroolin) 202 * 

Daniel Noel Carroll (Kingaroy) 101 

Hans Larsen (Boonenne, Kingaroy) . , , . . . gg 

„ The successful members will bo appointed for a term of three years. Messrs. 

. . % . Tli lter ^ or e returned unopposed for Districts 2 (Central Queensland) 
and 3 {Rest of Queensland), respectively. ^ f 
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Pig Imports. 

An Order in Council has been issued under The Diseases in Stock Acts 
prohibiting the introduction into Queensland of swine infected with contagious 
porcine abortion, or suspected of being so infected, unless they have been submitted 
to the agglutination test for contagious porcine abortion, and found not to react 
by a Government veterinary surgeon, or an approved veterinary surgeon. 


Gifts for the Troops. Canteen Orders. 

Canteen orders on Australian Defence Canteens Service are available to relatives, 
friends, and the general public for the benefit of men of the Forces in Palestine and 
in Australia. They are issued by all Money Order Post Offices and are similar to 
postal notes, with all the protection of a crossed cheque. They will not be available 
for the troops in the United Kingdom until Australian canteens are established there. 

Canteen orders are obtainable throughout Australia in denominations of 5s. 
(blue ground), 10s. (red ground), and 20s. (purple ground). They enable the 
recipient to choose his own gift — lhat is, he can select what he wants — therefore 
duplication is prevented, delay is avoided, and postage is saved. 

A canteen order can be used for the payment of goods only, and it is necessary 
for the soldier, when presenting liis canteen order for making liis purchase, to 
produce his pay book for identification purposes, thus ensuring that the rightful 
owner receives the gift. The name and number of the soldier, together with the 
name and address of the donor, appear on the order. 

Goods sold in overseas canteens by the Australian Defence Canteens Service are 
not subject to any duties, sales tax, excise, or other imposts; therefore, Diggers are 
able to obtain far better value than is possible when gifts are purchased in Australia 
and posted to members of the A.I.F., while all canteens are carrying a wide range 
of products suitable for members of the Forces. 

All profits made from the sale of goods in canteens operated by Australian 
Defence Canteens Service are the property of and an* returned to the troops in the 
form of contributions to regimental funds or by the provision of additional amenities. 

This system is suitable also for members of group organisations to contribute 
to a common fund for the purchase of rant eon orders. These orders can be forwarded 
to commanding officers of units for distribution of gifts among the soldiers or for 
the provision of additional amenities for general distribution and use. 


Farleigh Mill. 

Regulations have been issued under The Primary Producers ’ Organisation and 
Marketing Ads empowering the Farleigh mill suppliers’ committee to make an 
additional levy for administrative purposes on suppliers of sugar-cane to the Farleigh 
mill at the rate of jd. a ton. A levy of £d. was imposed in June last. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. F. W. Bulcock) has announced 
the following adjustments and additions to the Cotton Staff of li is Department in 
pursuance of Government policy for the expansion of the cotton industry, and to 
place that industry ou a more efficient basis: — 

Mr. W. G. Ferguson, who has hitherto been field assistant in the Department, 
has been appointed Cotton Pest Control Officer, and Mr. F. Chippendale, B.Sc.Agr., 
has been appointed Instructor in Cotton Irrigation. It is intended that the head- 
quarters of these officers should be at Biloela. 

The grading staff of the Cotton Section will be increased by the appointment 
of an additional grader, which position will be advertised. Tn addition, Mi. T. R. 
Wilbraham has been appointed an assistant cotton grader. 

Mr. A. Hutchings, who has had experience in the Cotton Section at Biloela, has 
been appointed field assistant. Mr. R. W. George was recently appointed to a 
similar position. 

The appointment has also been made as cadets in the Cotton Section of Messrs, 
N. H. Adams and H. M. Goulter, who have received the Diploma of Agriculture at 
the Queensland Agricultural High School and College. 

The Minister also referred to the recent secondment of Mr. G. D. Hubbie from 
the Soils Division of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research for at least 
two years for soils investigation work in the cotton areas. 

In addition to these adjustments and appointments the full-time services of 
members of the extension staff of the Agricultural Branch of the Department are 
being utilised in the cotton stimulation programme. 
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Answers to Correspondents 



BOTANY. 

Replies selected from the outgoing mail of the Queensland Botanist , Mr, 
C. T, White , F.L.S. 


O'Connell River Plants Poisonous to Stock. Results of Feeding Experiments. 

S.C.8. (Mackay) — 

Plant specimens collected in the O’Connell River district liave been identified as 
under : — 

1. Passiflora foetida, a wild passion vine, native of South America. 

2. Trema amboinensis, Broad-leaved Beach. 

3. Common sonia echinata, Brown Kurrajong. 

4. Paspalum paniculatum, Russell River Grass. 

5. Polygonum convolvulus , a Smart Weed. 

6. Solanum nigrum, Black Nightshade. 

7. Hibiscus heterophyllns , a native Hibiscus. 

8. Alphitonia moluccana, White Leaf. 

9. Macaranga tanarins, sometimes called Wild Castor Oil. 

10. Trema aspera var. vindts, a variety of Peach -leaf Poison Busk. 

11. Asclepias ourassarica, Red Head or Red Cotton Bush. 

12. Mallotus ricinoides. 

13. Trema aspera, Peach -leaf Poison Bush. 

14. Pipturus argenteus. 

15. Phyllanthus albiflorus. 

16. Callicarpa pedunculata. 

Nos. 13, 11, 6, and probably 10 arc poisonous to stock. No. 11 is not often 
eaten by stock. No. 6* contains a poisonous alkaloid, solanin, in the green 
fruit and leaves. The symptoms observed in animals affected by solanin 
poisoning are narcosis and paralysis, and sometimes salivation, vomiting, 
and diarrhoea. 

Recent, feeding experiments have shown No. 13, the Peach-leaf Poison Bush, to 
be poisonous. It is quite likely that the variety No. 10 also is poisonous, 
and, perhaps, also the closely allied No. 2. Feeding on these peach-leaf 
poison bushes may be the cause of the deaths of stock on the O'Connell 
Rher. The feeding experiments carried out by the Poison Plants Com- 
mittee of the Department of Agriculture and Stock so far indicate that the 
Peach-leaf Poison Bush is much more poisonous in North Queensland than 
in South Queensland. This is shown by feeding experiments carried out 
at Oonoonbah and Yeerongpilly respectively. At Oonoonbah, one experi- 
ment showed that 5 lb. of the plant were sufficient to kill a steer. At 
Yeerongpilly, it took 18 lb. of the southern plant to cause the death of a 
steer. 

The densest growth of Peach-leaf Poison Bush occurs mostly in regrowth in 
new clearings. 

It any further investigations of the area are made, it would be as well to 
observe whether the pcach-leaf poison bushes have been trimmed by stock. 


Dead Nettle or Henbit. 

C.G. (Murgon) — 

ihe specimen is the Dead Nettle or Henbit ( Lamium amplexioaule) , a na tive 
of Lurope, now a naturalised weed in many parts of Australia. It is fairly 
common on the Darling Downs. It is closely allied to Stagger Weed, and, 
like that plant, is capable of causing staggers or shivers in working stock. 
Ordinary paddock resting stock, such as dairy cattle, are unaffectedby the 
JSS 4 * an ?> l ,a n matter of fact, for them it is regarded as quite a good 
foddM. It is only with animals that are driven or excited Si some wav 
that the symptoms are manifested. J 
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Rural Topics 



Value of the Light Horse. 

It is the long-considered judgment of General Sir Harry Cliauvel, the great 
Light Horse leader of the last war, that Light Horse is the most valuable arm of 
the land defences of Australia. He considers them the most mobilo of the fighting 
forces, and that they must still be employed in the sort of country that would not be 
suitable for mechanised units. 

“I cannot think it likely that any army invading Australia could bring sufficient 
tanks and armoured cars here to compete with the mobility of our mounted divisions,* * 
he said. 1 * There is no comparison between the invasion of Poland by German tanks 
and armoured cars against Polish cavalry nnd the usefulness of our cavalry in the 
defences of an island continent such as Australia.* * 

The Export Markets — Post-War Planning. 

At the recent Hobart conference of the Australian Council of Agriculture an 
outstanding matter of interest to the producers of the whole Commonwealth was a 
suggestion for post-war planning for the disposal of our exportable commodities. 
It was accepted that the minimum requirement for post-war planning is a guaranteed 
market for a volume of exports equal to that of Australia's exports during 
the war. 

It is understood that consideration will be given to post-war planning in 
relation to the pastoral and agricultural industries by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. The belief is that guaranteed markets overshadow all other factors in the 
post-war plan, and if an amicable settlement can be reached, all other relevant 
matters will fall fittingly into gear. 

Frozen Bacon for Britain. 

There is a growing feeling that of all the primary industries of Australia there 
does not appear to be, in any direction, so many opportunities for expansion as in 
the pig industry— more especially as, under existing conditions, bacon must be 
exported in a frozen state, leaving the curing to be done in England. 

In view of tho effect of the war on British trade with European countries, 
which are normally heavy suppliers of dairy produce, an unequalled opportunity is 
afforded Australian producers to supply the United Kingdom with bacon and pork. 
This opportunity for trade expansion should mean much more than the actual 
supplying of current requirements as far as possible, for by the supplying, in 
present circumstances, of excellent quality bacon to the British market, a demand 
may be set up which will enable the Australian producers to retain a much bigger 
proportion of that market after the war is over. 

Flashes from " The Lighter." 

From Canada every quarter comes “The Lighter," published by the Tobacco 
Division, Experimental Farms Service, of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
Statistics and pithily written field data, salted with humour and sparkling epigram, 
are its contents, and the following paragraph expresses its philosophy: 

“In the light, quick smoke of the cigarette, an acquaintance is made. In the 
seclusion of the den, before an open fire, friendships deepen in the hazy sweetness 
of a mellow pipe. Man's own true philosophy comes to light under this influence. 
And, when one has feasted to the capacity at one of those rare banquets when the 
roast has been turned just to a nicety, when the dessert has been served as only an 
artist can serve it, then one turns naturally to that masterpiece of the tobaccos — the 
cigar. For nothing can round out a perfect dinner like a good cigar. In its three 
most widely used forms, the cigarette, the pipe, and the cigar, tobacco has become 
a tradition in its promotion of friendship and good spirits, * * 

With an apology to old Omar, let us versify that slab of honest philosophy 
and twang a lilting tune on the departmental harp — 

Now when the golden glory fades to grey 
On this the borderland of night and day 
Sit down with us and light the evening weed 

That puffs the world and all its cares away. 


12 
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Lacquering of Fruit Cans— An Interesting Experiment. 

An interesting experiment, which may have far-reaching effect on the citrus 
industry, was conducted at Gosford (New South Wales) recently when cans of 
orange and lemon juice were packed. 

For some years those concerned have been collaborating with the Federal and 
State Governments, can makers, and lacquer makers in the development of a lacquer 
which will protect the metal of ordinary fruit tins from the corrosive effect of 
the juices. Very promising results have been obtained from a locally-made 
product, and the experiment was designed to test it on a commercial scale. 

A large number of cans were packed with various juices and concentrates, 
which will be opened and examined some months hence. 

Blood Meal as Sheep Feed. 

It has long been established that blood meal, containing 80 per cent, protein 
of a high quality and digestibility, is the most concentrated source of protein 
available to stock. 

If suitably sterilised and mixed with a substance to preserve it, blood meal 
can be fed to sheep to increase and maintain the lamb crop, to check mortality in 
times of drought, and to keep grown sheep in reasonable condition. 

The Plough as a Weapon of War. 

The plough has always been regarded as the traditional symbol of peace, but 
now, because of its vital importance as a factor in national defence, it has, in 
effect, changed from an instrument of peace into a weapon of war. 

In any broad view of the Empire war effort, fortunately time appears to be on 
the side of the British farmer, especially in the Old Country, where an enormous 
acreage of grassland is now being converted to cultivation. In this great forward 
movement, the agricultural engineer is working in double harness, so to speak, 
with the farmer. The agricultural engineering effort is now in full swing, and it 
will be no fault of the implement maker should the farmer fail to c ‘ produce the 
goods” for want of adequate field equipment. However, there is no likelihood 
of failure on that score, but the farmer will have to thank the engineer for his 
ability to do the job which the nation has allotted to the primary producer. 

It is acknowledged that without agricultural engineering the farmer would be, 
to a large degree, helpless in the present war-time pressure on the producing 
industries, for there is no generous supply or surplus of man-power to enable 
the farmer to get the work dorte in more leisurely ways with horses. Horses for 
cultivation work are, of course, being used to the fullest extent possible, but the 
bigger factor in the war-time ploughing- up scheme is tractor power, which, of 
necessity, will continue to be the basis of war-time agricultural progress in Great 
Britain. 

The British farmer is tackling his task forthwith on the right lines and in the 
right proportions. He is not aiming immediately at the maximum — and thereby 
running tho risk of strained and over taxed effort — but is working up gradually 
to a climax in power farming that should be very gratifying in its results. 

The Pneumatic Tyre Increases Efficiency of Farm Machinery. 

In a series of tests at Leeton Research Station, in New South Wales, it was 
shown that many advantages are to be obtained from fitting pneumatic tyres to 
farm and orchard wagons, headers, and other cultivation implements. Reductions 
in draw-bar pull of something like 50 per cent, were recorded in these tests, in 
addition to increased speed of work, earlier working of wet land, less damage to 
soft land, and many other benefits of particular value to both fanner and orchardist. 

These advantages, however, were limited to machines hauled by horses or 
tractors. While the pneumatic- tyred tractor proved efficient under good farming 
conditions, it was not as satisfactory as the steel-wheeled or the crawler tractor 
under wet, sticky-soil conditions. 

The general results of the tests indicate that double the load could be hauled 
under all farm conditions — that is, hard, muddy, and boggy farm roads, soft and 
ploughed land and soft grass land — by the farm horses when the lorry was 
fitted with pneumatic tyres. 

It was particularly noticeable that the rubber tyres increased the efficiency 
of the farm horses, even more under hard road conditions than under boggy 
conditions. 

The value of pneumatic tyres for farm machinery is certainly appreciated to a 
greater extent than formerly in Australia, 
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Electric Fence for Fat Lamb Raising. 

Fat lamb raisers in New Zealand are finding tlie electric fence is especially 
suited for use in fencing off breaks and such crops as rape. If rape is to be 
fed economically, some method of holding lambs on to the feed until it is eaten out 
is necessary; and for this purpose the electric fence, which can be put up and 
removed so easily, is hard to beat. 

Cheapness and saving of time are the big advantages of the electric fence, 
but it must be well built, for good results cannot be obtained from a makeshift 
job. From experience it lias been found that, unlike pigs, more than a single wire 
is required to hold sheep. Where it is necessary to put in a gateway, the overhead 
method of taking the power over the opening is the best. 

— From “The New Zealand Fanner Weelcly 


A New Hope for British Agriculture. 

The agricultural policy of the British Government, which has developed from 
war-time necessity, has created a new hope for agriculture. 

The Government has declared that both farmers and workers are entitled to 
a reasonable measure of security — and against that, it is admitted by every section 
of the community, there is no argument. 

The new policy suggests that the importance of agriculture in the conduct 
of the war is fully realised. After the outbreak of the war the policy developed by 
fits and starts, as some obstacle had to gi\e way under pressure, and later by 
steady progress. 

In general terms, it was laid down that the land must produce more and 
farmers were urged to get on with the job. They had the encouragement of a grant 
for ploughing up permanent pasture. Now the British Government has given an 
undertaking that it will see that conditions are established that will enable the 
farmers to deliver the goods. It is acknowledged that a higher level of prices 
will be necessary, but rightly this level will guard against extravagant or uncontrolled 
increases. 

As the new agricultural policy is amplified, early notions about ploughing are 
expanding and general field practice is undergoing some form of improvement. A 
reasonable wage to workers is to be part of the scheme for fixing prices, and 
the policy is to be one the farmers can follow’ with confidence. 

There is no case of the British farmers and their men holding the country 
to ransom; there is only recognition that farmers can’t do the impossible. 

As in Queensland, the British farmer needs no spur to his patriotism in time 
of national emergency, but he must be given a fair and square deal and the 
British Government is, in effect, guaranteeing that he will get it. 


Great Cattle Weights. 

Pasture improvement and quality stud stock are two vital necessities in 
successful cattle raising. That was evident in a yarding of cattle at Flemington, 
near Sydney, recently. One pen of nine station-bred de-liorned Shorthorn steers 
topped the market. The oldest was no more than tw r o years and nine months; they 
w r ere estimated to weigh from 980 lb. to 1,000 lb. when dressed, and they sold to 
£17 3s.; the average was £16 3s. 9d. 

The principal paddock on which they had been running had been continuously 
top-dressed with a hundredweight of superphosphate to the acre for the past 
fifteen years. 

On this property, during the past five or six years all cattle have been de-ftiorned 
before reaching the age of four months. Above that age, the local experience is that 
de-horning is too severe on the cattle. 

As an insurance against drought, 4,000 tons of fodder is conserved on this 
property. Top-dressing the paddocks has greatly increased its carrying capacity, 
but care is taken that when a dry time comes there is enough fodder conserved 
to meet the emergency. 

The area of the holding is 13,000 acres and it is carrying comfortably 650 head 
of cattle, 80 horses, and more than 20,000 merino sheep. Could there be a better 
argument for good pasture management and improvement? 
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Farm Notes 



OCTOBER. 

C ULTIVATORS or scuffiers should be kept moving through early-sown row crops 
to keep down weeds and maintain a surface mulch, for rain falling on a caked 
surface soil may not penetrate to any great depth. To check losses of soil during 
summer storms, all row crops should be sown at right angles to or athwart the 
prevailing slope. 

Sowings of maize, sweet sorghums, grain sorghums, Sudan grass, millet, cowpea, 
peanuts, pumpkins, melons, may be continued and sweet potatoes planted out. 

More attention may be given to the sweet sorghums, both in the coastal areas 
and on the Barling Bowns. On the Bowns, the crop is profitably fed to cattle, 
horses, and sheep. 

On the western Bowns and Maranoa, farmers are advised to sow Sudan grass, 
which has proved itself in recent years as a summer crop, whether for grazing, hay, 
or silage. 

Growers should be in a position to provide State requirements of lucerne, wlieaten 
and oaten chaff, Sudan chaff, millet, and panicum chaff, stover, and other fodders. 

As a summer-growing fodder plant rich in protein, which can be grazed, or 
converted into hay or silage (in combination with maize or sorghum) cowpea should 
be considered. Suitable varieties are groit, poona, brabham, and black. October 
is a good month for the establishment of summer grasses, chiefly paspalum and 
Rhodes. Paspalum may be broadcast on scrub burns, or ploughed land of reasonably 
high fertility, at the rate 8-12 lb. seed to the acre, adding white clover seod at 
the rate of 2 lb. to the acre. Rhodes grass, which is preferred in districts too dry 
to support paspalum, may be sown from October to January, the ashes left after the 
burning of timber on scrub land providing an excellent seedbed. No useful results 
arc obtained by broadcasting Rhodes or other grasses on uncultivated land other 
than a scrub < 4 burn . 9 9 From 4 to 6 lb. of tested seed to the acre usually provides 
a good stand. 

In the wheat areas, haymaking w r ill be in progress where crops are not too 
far advanced for this purpose, 'Crops cut a few days after the flowering stage 
contain the maximum nutritive value, the nutriment being then sproad evenly 
thoughout the plant. A greater tonnage can be obtained by cutting at a later stage, 
but only at the expense of feeding value and colour. 

As harvesting becomes general during November, all necessary machinery should 
be given a complete overhaul, in order to avoid stoppages at a critical period. 


TICK TREFOIL — A VALUABLE FODDER PLANT. 

Tests of the capacity for natural regeneration of tick trefoil, a valuable 
fodder plant, when protected from stock are now in progress near Blackall. 

A specimen of one variety was received for identification from a station near 
Longreach by Mr. Cyril White, Government Botanist, recently. On the station it 
had been observed that the stock ate it greedily, and the owner thought that it 
might have possibilities as a fodder. This particular variety was first described: 
from Sturt's Creek, in Central Australia. It is found in several districts in 
Queensland, but never in any great quantity, for the reason, probably, that stock 
soon eat it out. 

The plant is abundant on one of the areas near Blackall now closed to stock 
for the purpose of studying the natural regeneration of grasses and fodder plants* 
The tick trefoil group is a large one and is well represented in Queensland. It has. 
contributed greatly to the fodder value of wider areas of pastoral country, and 
most varieties are worth fostering. The plants take their name from the fact 
that the seed pod is divided into several one-seeded parts. Each of these parts 
breaks off and, clothed with tiny hooked prickles, it fastens on to clothing or the 
coats of animals and is thus carried from place to place. 
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Orchard Notes 



THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

OCTOBER. 

O CTOBER is usually a dry month over the greater part of Queensland, consequently 
the advice given in the notes for August and {September on the necessity of 
thorough cultivation to retain moisture is again emphasised. Thorough cultivation 
of all orchards, vineyards, and plantations is imperative if the weather is dry, as the 
surface soil must be kept in a state of soil mulch. 

All newly-planted trees should be watched carefully; if they show the slightest 
sign of scale or other pests they should receive attention at once. 

Bananas. 

In the warmer districts, banana planting may be continued. All winter trash 
should be removed and the stools cleaned up. If not already done before the winter, 
young plantations planted in the previous season should be desuckered without 
delay. Plants desuckered last autumn should be gone over again, and old plantations 
also should receive attention. Grow to each stool the number of stems which 
experience proves to be permissible, but only allow each stem to grow a single 
follower. Borers will be active again soon, and trapping should be* intensified 
towards the end of the month and supplies of paris green and flour (one part to 
six by weight) made up in readiness. Caterpillar and grasshopper plagues often 
occur from the end of the month onwards, and it is wise to lay in a supply of 
arsenic pentoxide for use in the preparation of bran baits. Watch the plantation 
carefully for bunchy top, and kerosene and destroy any affected plants without 
delay. The season of vigorous growth is now commencing, and it will pay well 
in more and better fruit and in stronger suckers for the next crop to apply a 
dressing of a complete fertilizer to each stool. Cultivate well to retain moisture, 
aerate the soil, and kill weeds before they seed. This will also prepare the soil 
for the planting next month of a green cover crop such as Crotalaria goreensis, 
thus shading the soil, preventing erosion on slopes, and enriching the soil with 
nitrogen and humus. 

Clean out all banana refuse from the packing shed, and resolve not to allow 
it to accumulate in future. This will reduce the risk of the development of many 
fungus rots in the packed fruit. 

Pineapples. 

From now onwards pineapples may be planted in most districts. Plough 
thoroughly, remembering always that in the life of a plantation there will be several 
seasons during which it will be neither possible nor desirable to do more than disturb 
the surface layer. Obtain advice from the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
as to whether the soil is sufficiently acid, and, if not, how much sulphur to apply. 
Care should be taken in the layout of the rows to save time and labour in cultivation 
and harvesting, and minimise erosion. Select planting material with discrimination 
from healthy nnd vigorous plants of a good bearing type. Beware of planting 
* * collars of slips. ’ * Always strip off the base leaves and dry in the sun for a 
few days, and plant shallow. As soon as the roots form, apply 3 cwt. of 10-(>-10 
fertilizer to the acre. All established plantations are due for their spring fertilizer 
at the rate of not less than 5 cwt. to the acre. Keep down weeds with a dutch hoe, 
but do not disturb the soil deeply, always remembering that the pineapple is shallow- 
rooted and receives a sharp setback if the roots are cut or disturbed wtih horse- 
drawn implements. Clean out all pineapple refuse from the packing shed and 
surroundings, and thus prevent much fungus trouble in the summer pack. 

THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

M UCH of the matter contained under the heading of “The Coastal Districts' * 
applies equally to the Granite Belt and the Southern and Central Tablelands, 
for on the spring treatment the orchard and vineyard get the succeeding crop of 
fruit very largely depends. The surface of all orchards and vineyards should be 
kept loose. In the western districts, irrigation should be applied whenever necessary, 
but growers should not rely on irrigation alone, and should combine it with the 
thorough cultivation of the land so as to form and keep a fine soil mulch to prevent 
surface evaporation. 
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All newly-planted trees should be looked after carefully and only permitted to 

f row the branches required. All others should be removed as soon as they appear, 
f there is any sign of woolly aphis, peach aphis, or scale insects, or of any fungus 
disease on the young trees, they should be dealt with at once by the use of such 
remedies as black leaf forty, bordeaux mixture, or a weak oil emulsion. In older 
trees, similar pests should be systematically fought, for if kept in check at the 
beginning of the season the crop of fruit will not suffer to any appreciable extent. 
Where brown rot has been present in previous years, the trees should be sprayed 
with bordcaux mixture and lime sulphur according to the schedule recommended by 
the Department. All pear, apple, and quince trees should be sprayed with arsenate 
of lead — first when the blossom is falling, and afterwards at intervals of about three 
weeks. Spraying for eodling moth is compulsory in the fruit district of Stanthorpe, 
and wherever pomaceous fruit is grown it must be attended to if this insect is to 
be kept in check. 

In the warmer localities, a careful check should be kept on any appearance of 
the fruit fiy, and, if found, every effort should be made to trap the mature insect 
and to gather and destroy any affected fruit. If tins is done, there is a good 
chance of saving much of the earlier-ripening summer fruit, if not the bulk of 
the crop. Tomato and potato crops will require spraying with bordeaux mixture, 
likewise grape vines. Keep a very strict watch on all grape vines, and, if they 
have not been treated already, do not delay a day in spraying if any sign of an oil 
spot — the first indication of downy mildew — appears on the top surface of the leaf. 
Spraying wtih bordeaux mixture at once, and following the first spraying up with 
subsequent sprayings, if necessary, will save the crop; but if this is not done and 
the season is favourable for the development of the particular fungus causing this 
disease, growers may be certain that their grape crop will not take long to harvest. 

Where new vineyards have been planted, spraying also is necessary, for if this 
is not done the young leaves and growth are apt to be affected so badly that the 
plant will die. 


THE CHOKO. 

Tho choko is a popular vegetable, grown largely in Queensland for both 
market and home use. It has the advantage that, once planted, it comes into 
bearing each year from the original root. The plant will die down only during the 
coldest months, and in the spring will shoot again from the tuber which is formed 
under the ground. 

The choko requires a rich loamy soil to which has been added a heavy dressing 
of well-rotted stable manure. Additions of dried blood and bone dust, or of manure 
during growth, are of great benefit, as, being a perennial and a heavy feeder, the 
choko ’s food requirements are considerable. 

The method of planting the choko differs greatly from that used for other 
varieties of the same family. Whole choko fruits are used as planting material, tho 
growth coming from the shoot from the kernel in the fruit. Tho fruit should be 
planted on the side with the broad end sloping downwards and the stem end slightly 
exposed. 

A trellis is essential to satisfactory growth, although, if planted near a fence 
or old stump, the plants will spread over it very quickly. When chokos are grown 
commercially, it pays to erect a suitable trellis. This may be done with logs or 
rough timber. Sometimes an ordinary 41 T” trellis is used, over which strong 
fencing wire is stretched. 

A good permanent trellis may be constructed as follows: — Two rows of strong 
posts are set firmly in the ground with a height of about 6 feet 6 inches above the 
surface, the rows being about 9 feet apart and the posts about 8 feet apart in 
the rows. The tops of the posts support cross timbers on which strong fencing 
wire is stretched with about 18 inches between tho wires to carry the vines. StayB 
support the outside posts, and wires for trellising also should be stretched on these. 

The choko takes some months to come into full bearing, but will commence to 
bear fruity generally about four to five months after planting. The plants seem to 
improve with age when properly cultivated and manured. 

There are two varieties, the green and the cream. The cream-coloured variety 
is the more popular. 

Chokos should be picked fresh and, after having been peeled, should be cut 
into suitable portions and boiled or baked. 
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SPRAYING 





" FAVORI " Knapsack Sprayer, 5 galls. 

Price Complete, £4 14s. 
Charge Pump, £6 14s. 


MACHINERY 

FOR APPLYING ALL WASHES AND 
DUSTS, LIMEWASH, CREOSOTE, 
AND DISINFECTANTS 

There is the Right Machine for Every Job — Ask 
a Friend who is Using a VERMOREL Sprayer 

No. 8— THE " FAVORI " 
PNEUMATIC SPRAYER 

This machine is charged with air and liquid (at 
a pressure of up to 110 lb. per square inch) 

before spraying commences. During spraying no 
pumping — both hands free. All the liquid con- 
tents are sprayed. When the sprayer is emptied 
of liquid the air pressure is retained and will 
remain in the sprayer until the end of the day. 
This reduces by half the labour of and time 
required for filling. It is filled by suction — thus 
avoiding the troubles and delays of pouring the 
spraying liquid into the machine. Total air and 
liquid capacity, 5 gallons. Working liquid 
capacity, up to 3 gallons. Economy of spray 
by means of Instantaneous Spray Control, which 
allows the spray to be released or shut off 
instantaneously and easily. 

A similar type of Sprayer is made which has a 
self-contained pump instead of a separate charge 
pump, and this machine can be used at a pressure 
of up to 1 75 lb. per square inch. Price from 115s. 
A Wheeled Pneumatic Sprayer with 11 -gallon 
tank and working at a pressure of 220 lb. per 
square inch is also made. Prices from £11 12s. 6d. 


EX WAREHOUSE, LONDON 

ALL TYPES OF WET AND DRY SPRAYERS MADE AND STOCKED 
Capacities from 2} pints to 220 gallons. Prices from 5s. to £202 10s. 

Complete catalogue and list of stockists in Queensland from — 

COOPER, PEGLER, & CO., LTD. 

29a CLIFTON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Put your 

PRODUCTION on a WAR FOOTING 

WITH A 

HOWARD 

AUTO ROTARY 

HOE "22" 

War conditions have changed the' whole outlook of farming; prices are stable and the 
market guaranteed. The farmer is asked to speed up and increase his production. 
It is therefore imperative that he should enlist the aid of modern farming machinery. 
There is no machine as capable of increasing production and at the same time of 
reducing costs, as the Howard Auto Rotary Hoe " 22." 

This Australian Unit gives you complete cultivation in the single operation — a job 
which previously took three or four. At the same time it chops-in weeds to rot away 
quickly, thus adding valuable humus to the soil. The " Howard " takes its power 
direct from the engine to the blades and the thrust caused by the resistance of the 
ground against the blades assists in driving the machine forward; this means incalcul- 
able savings in power and money.* 

^he Pick Tyne Rotar for pasture or lucerne renovation is a huge success. The 
" Howard " need never be idle. 

Make enquiries regarding this versatile unit now — Write for literature to — 

A.S.A. FARM MACH I N ERY Pty. Ltd. 

76 EAGLE STREET, BRISBANE 
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JHeach into the future- • • 


* . . . What does it hold in store for YOU ? Are you happy in the knowledge 
that definite provision has been made so that you and your dependents can 
look^ forward to financial security in later years? 

TO-DAY ycsu are an the full capacity pf yoift earning power J TO-MORROW? 
*«-wha knows? 

Provide the income of the Future from the earning* of To-day? 

YOU CAN— if you take the STATE INSURANCE way ! 

A saving at the rate of a few shillings a week wilt enable YOt> to ASSURE 
financial comfort in future year^f 

SEE THE STATE INSURANCE OFFICE or its Local Representatives NOW 
and start on the road to future Prosperity ! 


™ E STATE GOVERNMENT 
INSURANCE OFFICE 


Insurance Commissioner, 

" Insurance House / 1 

Adelaide and Edward Streets, BRISBANE. 

Dear Sir, — Please send me particulars of your Retirement Income Policies. 
My age next birthday will be years. 

NAME- 

ADDRESS. 
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Maternal and Child Welfare. 


Under this heading is issued each month an article, supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Health and Home Affairs Maternal and Child Welfare Service, dealing 
with the welfare and care of mother and child. 


YOUR CHILD'S TEETH. 

I S anything more pleasing than to see your child’s happy smile enhanced by two 
rows of pearly white teeth? Are any gems more handsome or more precious 
to their owner? With what interest does each mother watch the cutting of her 
baby’s first teeth, little realising the very important part she herself plays in the 
formation of those teeth? What, a big responsibility it is for a mother to realise 
that it depends largely on herself whether her little boy or girl is to have beautiful 
teeth that will last a lifetime or ugly overcrowded teeth that will quickly decay ! Let 
us see what we can do to help her carry this responsibility. 

Haw Teeth Develop. 

Before baby is born the first teeth or * ‘ milk teeth ’ ’ begin to form in the gums. 
As baby is entirely dependent on his mother for his nourishment it is important that 
she should eat the kind of food which goes to form sound teeth and that she should 
keep herself fit and strong by taking regular exercise and recreation in the fresh air 
and sunshine and by taking enough rest and sleep. 

Mother’s Diet. 

From the earliest stage of his development baby needs lime and phosphorus 
to form good teeth as well as to form good bones, and so it is important that 
the food the mother eats should contain plenty of lime and phosphorus. For this 
reason the following diet is recommended for her: — 

Three meals a day are sufficient and should include — 

Milk — 1J to 2 pints as a minimum. (If fresh milk cannot be obtained, full 
cream dried milk may be used.) It may be flavoured with cocoa or 
taken with wholemeal porridge or in the form of junket or in milk 
puddings. 

One egg. 
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Cheese — 1 oz. 

Butter — to 2 oz. 

Meat, in moderation. This may include the ordinary cuts as well as liver, 
rabbit, tripe, poultry, or fish. Liver and fish are valuable. 

Vegetables — A liberal allowance of uncooked and cooked vegetables. Salads 
can be made from lettuce, tomatoes, celery, grated carrot, finely shredded 
cabbage heart, and sweet peppers. Most of these can be grown in a 
small vegetable garden. Cooked vegetables should include peas, beans, 
cabbage, cauliflower, and potatoes (English or sweet). Potatoes should 
be cooked in their jackets and eaten every day. 

Fruit — Oranges, papaws, and pineapples are valuable, but all fruit in season is 
good when eaten in moderation. Uncooked fruit is better than cooked. 

Bread and scones should be made of wheatgerm or wholemeal flour. Avoid 
bread and scones made of white flour or flour artificially coloured. 

Cutting of Teeth. 

About the seventh month — the exact age varies even in healthy babies — the first 
tooth appears, usually a lower middle or front tooth. Within the next two or 
three months all the front teeth may be cut. About the beginning of the socond 
year the first back teeth usually appear, and at about eighteen months the eye teeth 
make their appearance between the front and back teeth. 

Towards the end of the second year the last of tho back teeth appear. This 
completes the first set of temporary or milk teeth, twenty in all. 

Teething is a Natural Process. 

While teething is a natural process it may cause some fretfulness and sleepless- 
ness, and the child may refuse his food. This is due to pain or discomfort caused 
by swelling of the gums. Sometimes a baby will develop a cough when teething, 
due to excess secretion trickling to the back of his throat. No severe illness should 
be attributed to teething. 

Preservation of Good Teeth. 

Prevention is better than cure. In order to understand prevention, it is 
necessary to study nature's method of protection. Each healthy tooth has a white 
glistening protective covering called enamel, which is the hardest substance in the 
body. As long as the enamel is intact no harm can come to the tooth. Nature 
preserves the enamel by keeping it bathed in saliva. The quantity of saliva poured 
out in twenty-four hours may amount to several pints. Saliva does not flow continu- 
ously at the same rate. As soon as the sense of taste is stimulated, especially by 
weak acids such as are present in certain kinds of fruit, such as oranges, lemons, 
and apples, there occurs a flow of a thin watery saliva which persists for at least 
fifteen minutes. Nature’s protective mechanism for the teeth is perfect for all 
animals who live in a natural state. Decayed teeth are rarely seen among them. 
Until about 100 years ago, when man began to oat refined cereal foods, his teeth 
also were well formed and well preserved. Sweet foods, especially when made from 
refined finely-ground flour, stimulate the secretion of a viscid sticky saliva, which 
with Btarehy material may form a paste which tends to become lodged in the 
crevices of the teeth, and in the spaces between them. Unless this is removed, 
fermentation may occur with the formation of acids which may attack any crack 
in the enamel. Once a break in the euamcl occurs, the process of decay may continue 
until the vital part of the tooth is destroyed. 

As it is important for the mother during pregnancy to take food of the right 
kind in order that sound teeth may be formed, so it is for the child after birth, 
if the teeth are to be preserved. The growth and development of the jaws, like that 
of other bones, depends chiefly on muscular action. In young children vigorous 
sucking is the best form of exercise, and every effort should be made to establish 
breast feeding. In older children the most important actions promoting the 
development of the jaws and of strong teeth are those connected with biting and 
chewing of raw food. Rusks, not tough crusts, should be given, and when he is 
old enough the child should be given a diet containing the foundation foods consist- 
ing of milk, eggs, cheese, butter, meat, green and root vegetables, wheatgerm bread, 
and uncooked fruit. 

Care of the Teeth* 

The teeth should be brushed after each meal with a medium or soft, short tooth- 
brush having bristles of unequal length to enable them to get between the teeth. They 
should be brushed both back and front in an up and down direction* Many thin* 
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This, in turn, will lead to overcrowding of the permanent teeth, 
that the early decay of a temporary tooth is not important, but it may be a serious 
matter. Not only may it cause pain, but it may lead to loss of teeth, which will 
interfere not only with the child's nutrition, but with the development of his jaws. 

The child's teeth should be examined by a dentist every three to six months 
from the time he is two years old. The dentist's first aim should be to secure the 
confidence and co-operation of the child, so that his visit becomes an interest, if 
not a pleasure. 

School Age is Too Late. 

A largo number of those children who attend school for the first time are found 
to have decayed teeth. This is the universal experience of every school dental officer. 
These children should have received dental care two or three years earlier. Probably 
in no form of disease is treatment in the early stages more necessary or attended 
with more satisfactory results than in the decay of teeth. It is the responsibility 
of every parent to see that his child receives the benefit of this treatment. 

You may obtain information on all matters concerning infant and child welfare 
by visiting the nearest Maternal and Child Welfare Centre (Baby Clinic), or by 
writing to the Sister in Charge, or by communicating direct with the Maternal and 
Child Welfare Centre (Baby Clinic), Alfred street, Fortitude Valley, N.l, Brisbane. 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

LUNCHEON AND DINNER DISHES. 

Curried Lamb and Rice Mould. 

Line a small basin with rashers oi bacon, then line it with 2 cups rice, previously 
cooked till tender in stock or water. Melt 1 heaped dessertspoon of good dripping 
in a saucepan, and 1 tablespoon flour, cook until brown, then add 1 teaspoon curry- 
powder, stir well, add 1 cup stock, salt, pepper, and 1 lb. lean minced lamb, 2 
minced onions, 1 teaspoon lemon juice. Stir until well mixed, then simmer for 
1 hour. Drain some of the liquid off the mince and reserve it for the sauce. Fill 
prepared rice mould, cover with a thick layer of rice, place in a baking tin with 
a little water in the bottom, and bake for forty-five minutes. Turn out carefully 
and serve with the sauce served separately. 

Sausage and Egg Pie. 

Bring 1 lb. pork sausages to boil and simmer very gently until they feel quite 
firm. Allow to cool, then remove skin and cut into dice. In the meantime boil 
4 or eggs until hard and cut them into slices. Melt .1 tablespoon butter in a 
saucepan, add 1 tablespoon flour, cook a little, then add 2 cups milk or white stock. 
Stir over gas until thickens, then add 1 dessertspoon grated onion, 1 tablespoon 
each tomato sauce and shredded and fried bacon, 1 cup diced potatoes, sausages, 
eggs, 1 teaspoon chopped parsley, salt and pepper to taste. Place in a pie-dish 
and cover with puff pastry and bake in a hot oven for ten minutes, then lower heat 
and bake for half an hour. 

Vienna Steaks. 

Mix together 1 lb. lean minced steak, 2 cups soaked bread, 2 teaspoons chopped 
parsley, 2 tablespoons grated onion, 1 tablespoon tomato sauce, 1 teaspoon Worcester- 
shire sauce, a little ground mace, pepper and salt to taste, and, if liked, a little 
savoury herbs. Bind with one beaten egg and form mixture into round cakes, 
flatten out a little, sprinkle with flour, and fry in a little butter or good dripping. 
When they have all been fried, place in a baking dish or casserole dish, cover with 
a little sauce made by cooking 1 finely-chopped onion in the fat in which the 
steak was cooked; add 1 dessertspoon flour, cook a little, then add 2 cups stock or 
water and salt and pepper to taste. Cook for about twenty-five minutes in a 
moderato oven. A little scrambled egg placed on top of each steak is an improvement, 
as illustrated. 

Baked Veal Rolls. 

Cut li lb. fillet veal in slices and flatten out a little. Sprinkle with pepper, salt, 
and a little finely-grated lemon -peel. Make a seasoning with a cup each of boiled 
rice and soft bread-crubs, 1 dessertspoon minced onion, 1 teaspoon parsley, pepper, 
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salt, and a little ground mace and grated lemon rind. Bind with 1 egg and 1 dessert- 
spon melted butter. Spread mixture on veal and roll up; fix securely with a 
toothpick, put the prepared rolls in an ovenproof dish, cover with thinly-sliced onion, 
sprinkle with pepper and salt, and a little plain flour. Pour over 1 cup water, 
2 tablespoons tomato sauce, 1 dessertspoon Worcestershire sauce, and 1 teaspoon made 
mustard. Cover with lid and bake in moderate oven for one and a-half hours. When 
reddy to serve, sprinkle with finely-chopped parsley. 

Savoury Fritters and Bacon. 

Mix together 1. cup finely-diced cold meat, 1 teaspoon each grated onion and 
chopped parsley, popper and salt to taste, 1 tablespoon each self-raising flour and 
tomato sauce, and 2 beaten eggs. Drop in dessertspoonfuls on a well-greased hot 
pan, press out a little, and, fry until a golden brown; turn and bnown on the other 
side and servo with crisp bacon. 

Noisettes of Lamb. 

Remove the bones from as many lamb cutlets as required; flatten them out 
and roll in seasoned flour. Melt a little butter in a pan, add meat, and fry quickly 
on each side until a nice brown. Take up and place them in the oven to keep hot. 
To the remaining fat in pan add a little flour, pepper and salt, cook a little, then 
add enough water to make rather a thin sauce. Place the prepared meat back in 
pan, ©over with a lid, and barely simmer for forty-five minutes. Too much cooking 
and cooking too hard will dry and toughen the meat. Dish up in the centre of 
dish and surround with baked tomatoes filled with creamed spinach. 

Orange Tart. 

Prepare and bake a tart-shell, and when cold fill with the following: — Place 
in saucepan 1 cup each water and orange juice, juice of 1 lemon, 4 cup sugar. Dilute 
.1 tablespoon cornflour in a little of the water, bring liquid ingredients to boiling 
point, add cornflour, and cook over a low gas until mixture is quite clear, stirring 
all the time. Take off the gas and add 1 tablespoon butter, a little at a time, 
beating it well in. 

Fried Apples and Bacon. 

Wash apples and cut into thick slices without peeling and fry in hot butter 
until a golden brown. Dish up and garnish with rashers of crisp bacon and fried 
parsley. 

Creamed Salmon and Spaghetti. 

Boil 4 o z. spaghetti in plenty of boiling salted water until tender; drain well, 
then place back in saucepan with 1 cup white sauce, not too thin, 1 beaten egg, 
pepper and salt to taste, and if liked a little curry powder. Well grease a ring 
mould and fill with the prepared spaghetti, then place mould in a dish of water 
and place in oven for about 4 hour. In the meantime, melt 1 dessertspoon butter 
or margarine in a pan, add 1 dessertspoon flour, cook a little, then add 1 cup milk 
and stir over gas until thick and smooth. Cook for a few minutes, then add 
1 medium -size tin salmon. Allow to become very hot, add the juice of 4 lemon, 
and 1 teaspoon finely-chopped parsley. Turn out spaghetti and fill centre with 
salmon. 

Baked Veal Cutlets with Peat. 

Prepare veal cutlets as follows: — Remove bone and twist flank round thick 
end, sprinkle with pepper and salt and a little lemon juice, allow to stand for half 
hour. Now dip in egg and breadcrumbs. Place in a well-greased baking dish, 
sprinkle over some very fat bacon, cut into dice. Bake in a hot oven for about 
twenty minutes or until nicely browned. Turn cutlets and brown the other side. 
A little more bacon may be needed to finish the cooking, but on no account add 
dripping, as this spoils the flavour. Dish cutlets in a border on a hot dish and 
fill the centre with peas. Serve with a well-flavoured tomato sauce. 

Fruit Dessert. 

Hull and wash 1 punnet strawberries, dry well, and cut into four if large, 
and in two if small. Mix them with 1 cup tinned pineapple cubes, 3 oranges, cut 
in segments. Place the fruit evenly into individual glasses. Soak 3 teaspoon 
gelatine in 4 cup pineapple juice, then dissolve over a low gas. When cold, add 
another 4 cup pineapple juice, 4 cup orange juice, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, and 
4 cup sweetened condensed milk. Beat until well mixed and beginning to set. Then 
add 2 tablespoons whipped cream and pour over prepared fruit. Serve with sponge 
fingers* 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

TABLE SHOWING TUB AVERAGE RAINFALL FOB THE MONTH OF JULY IN THE AGRICULTURAL 

Districts, together with Total Baxhfall during 1940 and 1939, for Comparison. 



AVERAGE I 

Total 


Average 

Total 


Rainfall, j 

Rainfall. 


Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Divisions and 





Divisions and 





Stations. 


No. of 



Stations. 


No. of 




July. 

years' 

July, 

July, 


July. 

years' 

July, 

July. 



re- 

1940. 

1939. 



re- 

1940. 

1939. 



cords. 



• 


cords. 



North Coast 

In. 


In. 

In. 

South Coast-contd. 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton . . 

M3 

39 

0*90 

0*91 

Gatton College . . 

1*43 

41 

0*11 

2*33 

Cairns 

1*50 

58 

0*94 

0*53 

Gayndah . . 

1*50 

69 

0*81 

2*75 

Cardwell . . 

1*87 

68 

0*96 

0*48 

Gympie 

2*10 

70 

0 93 

2*81 

Cooktown 

0*05 

64 

2*28 

0*60 

Kilkivan . . 

1*61 

61 

1*21 

2*00 

Herberton 

0*89 

54 

0*63 

0*32 

| Maryborough 

1*97 

69 

in 

2*89 

Ingham 

1*69 

48 

0*63 

1-33 

Nambour . . 

2*72 

44 

2*80 

3*41 

(nnisfall . . 

4*78 

59 

3*98 

3*78 

| Nanango . . 

1*68 

68 

1*13 

1*81 

Mossman Mill 

1*30 

27 

0*27 

0*36 

i Rockhampton 

1*75 

69 

0*61 

0*45 

Townsville 

0*78 

23 

• • 

0*07 

; Woodford 

2*35 

53 

0-86 

2*37 

Central Coast. 





! Central Highlands. 










| Clermont 

1*07 

69 


1*42 

Ayr 

0*71 

ro 

53 



Gindie 

1*11 

41 


1*33 

Bowen 

0-93 

69 


ri-io 

| Springsure 

1*21 

71 


1*20 

Charters Towers . . 

0*05 

58 ! 

. . 

0-27 






Ifaokay P.O. 

1-07 

69 

0*04 

0*35 






Mackay Sugar Ex- 


i 



ij Darling Downs . 



i 


periment Station 

1*47 

43 

. . 

0-15 

j Dalby 

1*74 

70 

! 0 43 | 

2*17 

Proserpine 

1*58 

87 

003 

1*85 

I Emu Vale 

1*60 

44 

| . . J 

1*94 

St. Lawrence 

j 1*36 

69 

1 1*45 

0*20 

j Hermitage 

1*69 

33 






1 


iJimbour .. 

1*54 

52 

i 0 55 

1*58 

South Coast. 



1 


1 Miles 

1*04 

55 

i 0*44 

1*66 






Stanthorpe 

2 02 

67 

! 013 

1*50 

Blggenden 

1*44 

41 

0*35 

2*64 1 

Toowoomba 

2*09 

68 

0*16 

2*14 

Bundaberg 

1*88 

57 

0*67 

1*47 

! Warwick 

1*83 

75 

i 

1*50 

Brisbane . . 

2*21 

88 

0*32 

2*00 | 






Caboolture 

2*16 

53 

0*78 

2*80 : 

Maranoa. 





Childers 

1*74 

45 

1*08 

2*18 






Crohamhurst 

2*97 

47 

2*18 

8*80 

Bungeworgoral . . 

1*37 

26 


1*57 

Esk 

j 1*98 

63 

0*27 

2*37 

Roma 

1 1*45 

1 

66 

; O’i 5 

1*64 


A. S. RICHARDS, Divisional Meteorologist. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE — JULY, 1940. 


Compiled from Telegraphic Reports. 
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Shade Temperature. 


Rainfall. 
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Divisions and Stations. 

hi 

Means. 


Extremes. 



Wet 








Total. 

Days. 










< * 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Date. 

Min. 

Date. 



Coastal. 

Cooktown . . • • 

In. 

30*04 

D 7? 

% 


30 

Deg. 

55 

22 

Points. 

228 

9 

Herberton 

, # 

68 

48 

73 

4,6 

37 

18, 21 

63 

6 

Rockhampton . . 

80*18 

75 

60 

78 

2, 3, 30 

40 

13, 16, 
19 

61 

4 

Brisbane 

80*28 

70 

48 

76 

30 

38 

14 

32 

5 

Darling Downs. 

Dalby . . . . 

80*26 

68 

86 

76 

31 

25 

21 

43 

1 

Stanthorpe 


61 

28 

72 

80 

16 

20 

13 

2 

Toowoomba . ♦ . . 

• * 

62 

43 

70 

30 

34 

13 

16 

2 

Mid-Interior. 

80*09 



87 


38 

20 



Georgetown . . . . 

82 

52 : 

4 


. . 

Longreach* 

Mitchell 

80*19 

80*25 

- 

75 

68 

si 

82 

80 

30, 31 
31 

32 

22 

19 

10 


! 

, . Western. 

Burketown 

, 

80*10 

82 

54 

87 

4 5, 

45 

18, 19 



Boulla 

74 

41 

84 

30, 31 

S3 

18 


• . 

Thargomlndah 

80*22 

69 

40 

78 ! 

28 

80 j 

19 


, , 






28 1 






•Longreach minimum readings incomplete, 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by A. C. EGLINTON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
AND MOONRISE, 


AT WARWICK. 


MOONRISE. 


— - 


-- 


m 

* *■ 



September, 

October, 

Sept., 

Oct., 


1940. 

1940. 

1940. 1 

1940. 


Bises. 

Sets. 

Bises. 

Sets. 

Bises. 

Bises. 






a.m. 

a.m. 

1 

6-6 

6*38 

5*32 

6*52 

4*58 

5*2 

2 

6'5 

6*39 

5*31 

5-52 

5*45 

5-48 

8 

6-4 

6*39 

5*30 

6*53 

6*29 

6*35 

4 

6-3 

6*39 

5*29 

5*53 

7*14 

7-24 

6 

6*2 

5*40 

5*28 

5 54 

8*0 , 

8-15 

6 

6-0 

6*40 

5*27 

5*55 

8-46 

9*8 

7 

5 69 

5*41 

5-25 

5-66 

9-34 

10-3 

8 

5*58 

5*41 

6*24 

5-56 

10-24 

10.58 

9 

5-57 

6*42 

5*24 

5 57 

11*16 

11.53 






p.m. 

p.m. 

10 

5.56 

5*43 

5-23 

5*58 

12*9 

12*47 

11 

6-65 

5*43 

5-22 

5-58 

1*3 

1*40 

12 

5-53 

6*44 

5*20 

5*58 

1-57 

2-32 

18 

5-52 

6*44 

6*18 

6-69 

2-51 

3*23 

14 

5'51 

5*45 

5*17 

60 

3*45 

4-14 

15 

5*50 

6*45 

5-16 

6*0 

4-36 

5*5 

16 

6-49 

6*46 

5*15 

6-1 

5*27 

5-55 

17 

6*47 

5*46 

5*14 

Cl 

6-18 ! 

6*47 

18 

5-46 

6*46 

5*13 

62 

7*9 j 

7*38 

19 

5-45 

5*46 

6*12 

6*3 

8*0 j 

8-30 | 

20 

5-44 

6*47 

5*10 

0*3 

8*51 

9-22 1 

21 

6-43 

5*48 

5*10 

6*4 

9*43 1 

10*14 1 

22 

5*41 

! 5-48 

5-9 

64 

10-34 

11*3 

28 

5*40 

5*40 

5*8 

6*5 

11*26 | 

11*51 

24 

5*39 

5*50 

5*8 

6-6 

#*• 

.. 






am. j 

a.m. 

25 

5-38 

5*50 

5*7 

6*6 

12.18 

12*38 

26 

6*37 

6*51 

5*6 

6*7 

i*8 ; 

1*23 

27 

1 5-36 

5*51 

5*5 

6*8 

1*57 

2-7 

28 

5-36 

5*61 

5*4 

6-8 

2*45 

2*52 

29 

5*34 

5*52 

5*3 

6*9 

3*3 i i 

3*36 

80 

5*33 

6*22 

5*2 

6*9 

4*17 

4-20 

81 



5*1 

6*10 

i 

5-8 







! 

j 


I 


Phases of the Moon, Occupations, fire. 

2nd Sept. 0 New Moon 2 15 p.m. 

9th „ > First Quarter 5 32 a.m. 

17th „ O Full Moon 12 41a.m. 

25th tf d Last Quarter 3 47 a.m. 

Apogee, 3rd September, at 4.0 p.m. 
Perigee, 18th September, at 0.0 pm. 


There is always a feeling of hope with 
| September. Is It because most of the winter 
has passed and spring is at hand, or is it the 
primitive man within who, long ago, when he 
saw the little Pleiades, the Hull, and great 
Orion rising in the morning, knew that the 
| time tor sowing had come? In times past the 
starry heavens were the countryman’s calendar, 

I and agricultural operations were performed 
according to the rising or setting of certain 
stars. it muy be, however, that the modern 
man knows that in September the southern 
Spring Equinox occurs, and the sun, which has 
sojourned in the northern hemisphere for the 
past six months, is returning to bring ns the 
summer On 23rd September Old Sol will have 
reached as far south as the equator, and as 
he continues lus southward journey, the days 
will rapidly lengthen. Until now the day has 
been shorter than the night; on 23rd September 
the day and night will be of equal duration 
over the whole earth After that the day will 
be longer than the night. Another useful and 
interesting observation is that only at the 
equinoxes the sun rises and sets due east and 
west respectively ; it is easy then to mark the 
compass points on the horizon. 

Everyone who was about before dawn last 
month must have been attracted by the 
brilliancy of Venus. Since then the Morning 
Star has climbed much higher in the sky with 
declining brightness. On 5th September the 
planet will have reached her greatest distance 
from the sun — 4(5 degrees. After that, Venus 
will begin to sink bark again toward the 
eastern horizon. 

We have not seen Mars for a long time; a 
year ago ho shone brighter than Jupiter now 
shines in the morning. On 7th June, when 
Venus was still the Evening Star and low in 
the west, she passed Mars, which appeared 
only as a tiny star. At the end of August 
Mars passed on the far side of the sun into 
the morning sky. 


let Oct. 0 New Moon 10 41 p.m. 
8th „ ]> First Quarter 4 18 p.m. 

16th „ O Full Moon 6 15 a.m. 

24th „ <r Last Quarter 4 4 p.m. 

Perigee, 2nd October, 2.0 a.m. 
Apogee, 15th October, 8.0 p.m. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S., 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick ; at Goondiwlndi. add 8 minutes ; at St. George, 14 minutes ; 
at Cunnamulla, 25 minutes; at Thargomlndah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will he in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon wHl rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night : 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
it rises, ana when in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

[AH the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
reproduced without acknowledgment.] 



ANNUAL RATCS OF SUBSCRIPTION— Fsrmers, Grazier*, Horticulturists, and Schools of 
Arts, One Shilling, members of Agricultural Societies, Five Shillings, including postage. General 
Public, Tan Shillings, including postage. 
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Event and Comment 

The Year in Agriculture. 

TN his annual report to the Minister (Hon. Frank W. Bulcock), the 
1 Under Secretary of the Department of Agriculture and Stock (Mr. 
R. P. M. Short) reviewed the agricultural position and the progress 
made by the rural industries during the year ended on 30th June last. 

In the course of his review, Mr. Short said: — 

The year in agriculture was a good one generally. An unusually 
wet winter succeeded by a good spring in most farming districts justified 
anticipations of heavy crop production, which, to a large extent, were 
realised. 

The sugar output in Queensland during the 1939 harvesting season 
was easily an all-time record ; 891,000 tons of sugar were manufactured 
from 6,040,000 tons of cane, as compared with the previous peak (1938), 
when 777,000 tons were made from 5,342,000 tons of cane. Notwith- 
standing the increased quantity of sugar exported, the average value 
per ton (£15 15s. 3d.) was even greater than that for 1938, and the gross 
value of the entire crop was over £14,000,000. The enhanced price 
obtained was due to the fixation of an export price by the British Ministry 
of Food, at which all available sugar was acquired after the outbreak of 
hostilities in September, 1939. The 1939-40 growing season has been 
reasonably satisfactory, although seasonal adversity was the experience 
in some areas. The estimated sugar yield for the current harvest is 
820,000 tons, about 70,000 tons less than the 1939 output. Preliminary 
milling results indicate that the sugar content of the cane this year is 
above normal, so that the early estimate may be attained even though 
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the cane yield may be reduced because of the continuance of dry weather 
in the Central and Southern districts. 

Arrangements with the British Government will again assure the 
sale of the entire production, provided, of course, that shipping is avail- 
able to transport the sugar to Britain and other units of the British 
Commonwealth which are this year participating in the Empire buying 
scheme. 

Attention is again directed to the sustained improvement in produc- 
tion efficiency. The average production per acre of 3£ tons of raw 
sugar is the highest figure yet atttained, and is in sharp contrast to the 
yield of tons, which was the standard forty years ago. This has 
only been~ achieved by the application of scientific agricultural 
principles, which lead to reduction of waste and costs of agricultural 
production generally, as well as to the improved milling technique which 
places the Queensland factories in the forefront of the sugar industries 
of the world. 

For the grain-grower conditions were favourable for high yields, 
although late frosts of varying severity and a dry period were limiting 
factors. The aggregate area cropped was 360,459 acres, from which a 
yield of 6,751,000 bushels was obtained. Over 45 per cent, of the acreage 
sown was under the five best varieties of Queensland-bred wheat, 
selected for their rust and drought resistance. Observation and seed 
selection plots were established throughout the wheatgrowing areas, 
from which satisfactory results were obtained. A comprehensive wheat- 
breeding programme was continued. In the maize-growing districts, 
crop returns were satisfactory, and many heavy yields were harvested. 
On the Atherton Tableland, however, cyclonic weather and a prolonged 
wet season prevented the fulfilment of an early promise of a heavy 
harvest. Record yields and prices were the satisfactory experiences of 
barley-growers. * 

Seasonal conditions generally were not conducive to high cotton 
yields, and a combination of fiscal uncertainty and the lateness of plant- 
ing rains caused a steep decline in production. With the renewal of 
the bounty on raw cotton and the rapid expansion of the home market 
an intensive campaign to stimulate production is in progress. As a 
result, a greatly increased acreage can be expected in the coming season. 
The merits of growing cotton under supplementary irrigation were 
investigated in the course of the year, and results were strongly in 
favour of irrigation where it can be practised economically. The value 
of cotton-grassland rotation was again effectively demonstrated. Further 
satisfactory progress was made in developing stocks of seed of the most 
promising varieties, and it is now possible to meet all likely demands 
for seed of types required by Australian spinners. 

The cultivation of grain sorghums and other fodder crops continues 
to expand. Seed propagation plots and yield and spacing trials in 
practically every farming district produced gratifying results. 

The tobacco yield for the whole of the State was a record, and 
values also were higher than ever before. Approximately 3,000,000 lb. 
of cured leaf, valued at £340,000, was produced from 4,530 acres*, the 
aggregate area planted. Investigational work on insect and disease 
control and cultural practice was continued throughout the year and 
noteworthy results were achieved. 

Conditions favoured peanut-growers who had a satisfactory 
harvest. Irrigated potato crops were much higher in yield than those 
an unwatered fields. During one period, market prices were as high as 
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£20 a ton ; general average values were fair. Interest in fodder storage 
has increased as an outcome of well-sustained departmental effort. 

Investigations bearing on the maintenance of fertility and the 
economic use of the land resources of the State were continued. Soil 
erosion, ,it is recognised, is of the utmost importance to the whole 
economy of the State. Consequently, soil conservation has claimed close 
attention, and the extension work of the Department in relation to soil 
economy has been planned in accordance with recognised principles of 
effective and protective land utilisation. 

Favourable conditions were general throughout the fruitgrowing 
districts. Yields were heavy and improved prices compensated for losses 
from climatic causes where they did occur. Banana-growers now 
number 2,326, and the planted area aggregates 10,829 acres, of which 
8,606 acres are in bearing. The total marketed production for the year 
was 550,000 cases, an acreage average of 63. Pineapple-growers also had 
a good year, with satisfactory returns for fresh fruit and higher prices 
for cannery consignments. Tropical fruit culture and vegetable grow- 
ing are rapidly expanding industries in the coastal regions of the 
Central Division. Citriculture also is extending in inland districts, 
especially in the western country. In the deciduous fruitgrowing 
districts, production and prices were satisfactory, and marketings 
compared favourably with those of the previous year. Losses from 
pests were not serious, and fruitfly particularly was less in evidence 
than usual. 

Increasing areas of production and more diversified cropping 
continue as a characteristic of the fruit industry in Queensland. 

The activities of the Plant Industry (Research) Division continued 
as among the chief bases of the development of the primary industries. 
A wide range of investigational work was done in relation to the control, 
by both biological and mechanical means, of insect pests and plant 
diseases. The services of the Division have been extended to many 
important problems and to the improvement of technique in relation to 
those problems. The flow of reliable scientific information from the 
research worker through the departmental extension services to the 
producer continued evenly and in appreciable volume throughout the 
term. The application of the results of investigations has continued 
systematically and effectively in co-operation with the field officers of 
the several branches of the Department. It is considered that direct 
personal contact through the instructional staffs is, when practicable, 
the best way of conveying the results of research to the farmer. The 
establishment of experiment and demonstration plots in various districts 
is another valuable form of extension work which was applied with 
advantage in the course of the year. 


Dairy Production. 

A LTHOUGH dairy production was about 10 per cent, lower than the 
** record output of the previous year, the return of approximately 
£9,000,000 was only 8 per cent. less. The Australian championship for 
butter quality was gained by a Queensland factory — Nanango — for the 
first time, and the quality of the factory output as a whole was main- 
tained at a high standard. 4 The beneficial influence of the use of steam 
sterilisation in dairy plants has already become manifest in higher quality 
production. The output of butter for the year totalled 139,795,042 lb.,, 
of which 72-6 per cent, was exported and 4 per cent, was sold in other 
States. The production of cheese, in which there was a marked improve- 
ment in quality, totalled 13,841,405 lb. 
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Plant-Breeding and the Production of 
Better Seed. 

L. G. MILES, B.Sc.Agr., Ph.D., Research Officer. 

'T'HE need for planting better seed cannot be emphasised too strongly 

in Queensland to-day. The use of cheap, inferior seed may mean an 
initial small saving to the farmer, but it represents, in the long run, very 
poor economy. The fact is lost sight of that better seed gives better 
germination, greater freedom from seed-borne diseases, increased yield 
per acre, and better quality, and, therefore, more efficient production. 
The cost of producing a crop may be apportioned under the headings of 
the purchase or rental of the land employed to produce the crop, and 
the cost of such fertilizer and lime as may be used, together with the time 
and money expended in preparing the land, and in sowing, harvesting, 
and marketing the crop. The difference between the return from the 
crop and the cost of production represents the profit to the farmer. If, 
by using better seed, the yield is increased by, say, 20 per cent., the 
costs of seed, harvesting, and marketing are increased, but the other costs 
remain unaltered. The excess, therefore, of increased return over 
increased cost of seed, harvesting, and marketing represents additional 
profit to the farmer. Improvement of quality may be still more valuable, 
as increased monetary returns therefrom should be obtained without any 
increase in the cost of production apart from the additional cost of the 
seed. 

One purpose of this article is to demonstrate the value of plant- 
breeding work, particularly selection, in the production of new varieties, 
and in the maintenance of existing ones. It also outlines the methods 
by which this is accomplished, and shows how farmers may, in some cases, 
profitably devote some time and trouble to the selection of their seed. 
With certain crops, such as cotton and tobacco, where a State-wide 
standard of quality is sought, the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
definitely prefers to handle the production of seed for general sowings. 
With many miscellaneous crops, however, in which the farmer commonly 
saves his own seed, some attention to intelligent selection will be amply 
repaid. 


METHODS OF REPRODUCTION OF CROP PLANTS. 

Before attempting to breed a new variety of, or otherwise improve, 
any species of farm crop, vegetable, or garden plant, it is essential to 
know something of the mode of reproducton of such species under natural 
conditions. Most Queensland farm crops, with the important exceptions 
of sugar-cane and potatoes, are reproduced by means of seed. Such 
seed is formed as a result of the pollination of a female reproductive 
. organ, known as the pistil, with pollen from the male organs or stamens, 
In many cases the pistil and stamens are enclosed together within the 
, petals of a typical flower, while in other cases the flower may be extremely 
modified, as in wheat or oats, or again the pollen-producing and seed* 
producing organs may be on different parts of the plant, as in nuuze. 
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Crop plants such as wheat, barley, oats, tobacco, tomatoes, peas, and 
beans, have flowers in which the stamens and the pistil grow close 
together. In some cases the anthers, which are the essential parts of the 
stamens, burst and shed pollen before the flower has completely opened ; 
in others, the anthers may more or less cover the pistil until after they 
have shed their pollen, even though the flower may have opened. In 
all these cases, therefore, flowers are naturally pollinated with their own 
pollen, or, as is said, self-fertilized. Occasionally pollen grains from 
other plants may be carried in the air or by insects and find their way 
to the pistil of a plant before its own pollen has been shed. This is 
rarely the case, however, with the above plants, and under normal 
climatic conditions over 9S or 99 per cent, of the seeds formed by such 
plants are the result of self-fertilization. 

Another group of plants, including sorghums, lucerne, cotton, and 
some grasses, are largely self-fertilized under natural conditions, but 
also undergo a considerable percentage of cross-pollination — i.e., fertiliza- 
tion with pollen from other plants in the neighbourhood. In the case of 
this group, the flowers are similar in general structure to those of the 
previous group, but some factor or factors tend to promote cross- 
pollination. Thus the anthers and the receptive surface of the pistil may 
not be closely associated, as in cotton, or there may be some peculiar 
mechanism for the liberation of pollen, as in lucerne, and insects may 
play an important part in transmitting pollen from one plant to another. 

A third group of plants is characterized by the fact that cross- 
pollination is the rule rather than the exception, and self-pollination 
occurs only to a very small extent in the field. Maize, rye, pumpkins, 
cabbage, many fruits, and certain grasses and clovers belong to this 
group. The reason for the predominance of cross-pollination in the case 
of maize can be readily observed. At tasselling time the slightest breath 
of wind liberates the pollen from all mature tassels, and the air is filled 
with a mixture of pollen dust from a very large number of plants. This 
mixture is continuously falling on exposed silks, and effecting fertiliza- 
tion, with the result that over 90 per cent, of the grains of an ear may 
be the result of foreign pollination, and only a small percentage the 
result of fertilization with pollen falling from the tassel of the plant 
bearing that ear. Other species of plants of this third group may be 
sterile to their own pollen, i.e., they fail to set seed when self-pollinated 
but are fertile to pollen from other plants of the species; others, again, 
mature their stamens before their pistils, or vice versa, and in such cases 
cross-pollination must of necessity predominate. Wind and insects are 
the two main factors in distributing the pollen from plant to plant. 

A fourth small group have their male and female flowers on different 
individual plants. Such plants cannot be self-fertilized, since a 
“ female ’ 9 plant produces no pollen, and must be fertilized with pollen 
from a “male” plant. Included in this group are the date palm and 
hops of commerce. 

It is well known that a variety of wheat may be kept reasonably 
pure for a number of years, while a variety of maize, pumpkin, or 
sorghum, in a very short time, may begin to degenerate and lose type 
altogether. The two main causes of such “degeneration” are natural 
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crossing with other varieties and accidental mixing of seed. With wheat 
or barley two or more varieties may grow side by side in the one paddock 
without fear of cross-pollination rendering them impure. Indeed, plant 
breeders often’ grow single rows of wheat varieties or strains side by 
side, and the small amount of cross-pollination occurring is generally 
not sufficient to materially affect the purity of the seed. The great point 
to be observed in keeping such varieties pure is to prevent mixing of the 
seed. Plant-breeders accordingly harvest their rows separately, and 
thresh the ears either by hand or by simple machines that can be easily 
cleaned. Most farm threshers are very difficult, if not impossible, to 
thoroughly clean in a short time. Any farmer desirous of saving his 
own seed for planting should, therefore, run off a number of bags of the 
variety which he is threshing or harvesting, in the case of the complete 
harvester, before he begins to set aside his planting seed. This procedure 
will afford an opportunity for seed of other varieties, lodged in cracks 
and corners of the machine, to be dislodged and removed and the 
varietal seed saved for planting will, therefore, be reasonably pure. 

With maize, on the other hand, the growing of one variety near 
another will allow of a considerable amount of cross-pollination, unless 
the two varieties silk and tassel at entirely different times. If an early- 
maturing variety of maize be grown alongside a late-maturing one it is 
possible that the former may have completely finished shedding its 
pollen, and that its silks may have completely died off before the latter 
has commenced to flower ; in such a case the seed of each variety will be 
uncontaminated by crossing with the other. The same protection may 
be afforded in cases where one of two varieties which would normally 
tassel at the same period is planted considerably in advance of the 
other. 

In the United States of America, a distance of a quarter of a mile is 
considered by many as the minimum safe distance for a seed plot from 
other fields of maize, especially if the direction of the prevailing wind is 
from the other fields towards the seed plot. Smaller distances may be 
used, however, if windbreaks intervene, such as narrow belts of timber. 
If, on account of space considerations, the seed plot has to be planted 
closer to another variety than is desirable, planting seed should be 
obtained from the middle of the plot, if it is a large one, or from the 
side furthest from the other variety unless, as previously stated, the 
periods of flowering of the two varieties have not overlapped. 

Occasionally the effects of crossing may be noticed in the harvested 
seed. Thus, if a farmer is harvesting seed of a white maize that has 
been grown in close proximity to a yellow variety, the appearance of 
yellow grains on the ears will indicate to him that out-pollination has 
occurred. If, however, he is harvesting seed from a yellow variety that 
has been growing near a red maize, such as Red Hogan, he will not be 
able to detect out-pollinated grains, as they will all appear yellow, 
like the original variety. In the next generation, however, the effects 
of the crossing will be seen, for plants which have grown from grains 
resulting from cross-pollinations between the two varieties will produce 
.entirely red grain. Mixtures of this type in maize are very difficult to 
eliminate, as, even if red-grained ears are culled out each year from a 
yellow maize variety, the pollen from the plants producing them has 
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pollinated a number of other plants, and will make its effect felt in 
future generations. The best procedure is, therefore, to take a little 
extra trouble in buying or producing the seed, thus eliminating con- 
tamination from the start. Here, again, as with other crops, great care 
must be taken in shelling if varietal mixtures are to be prevented. 

Sorghum and cotton, though mostly self-fertilized, are subject to a 
considerable percentage of cross-pollination through insect activities. 
Such natural crossing, which may result in up to 6 per cent, of the 
seed of sorghum and 15 per cent, of the seed of cotton being capable of 
producing hybrid plants, is sufficient to cause rapid contamination of a 
variety if it is grown adjacent to other varieties, without any attempt 
being made to protect the heads or flowers from cross-pollination. With 
cotton, isolation of varieties is the only logical method of preventing 
contamination, though the mixing of seed at the ginneries is a potential 
source of trouble that has always to be guarded against. The position 
has been met in some countries by the establishment of “one-variety” 
communities. If such a scheme is strictly enforced there is no fear of 
cross-fertilization with other varieties or of contamination, of seed 
occurring at the ginnery serving each one-variety community. 

Sorghum plants produce a considerable amount of seed per seed 
head; it, therefore, pays, with this crop, to produce seed “under bag” 
if there is any danger of the variety being cross-fertilized by others in 
the neighbourhood. A grocer’s brown paper bag may be used for each 
plant selected for seed purposes ; it should be large enough to completely 
enclose the mature head without fitting too tightly. The head is enclosed 
in this bag just before the pollen is shed, and the mouth of the bag is 
tied with string round the stalk just below the head. The bags are 
opened a week or so later, after pollination has run its course, to give 
the heads access to air and light, but the plants must be tagged in some 
way so as to be recognised at harvesting. 

Tobacco, though normally cross-pollinated to only a slight extent, 
must be similarly protected if other varieties or even off types within the 
variety itself are nearby. The enormous amount of seed produced by a 
single flowering head of tobacco makes it economical, as well as desirable, 
to produce the seed under bag. 

With vegetatively propagated crops such as sugar-cane and potatoes, 
the problem of pollination does not arise in farm practice. A variety, 
for example, of potatoes normally descends from a single plant or a 
single tuber, and if care is taken in keeping varieties separate there is 
no danger of contamination. Occasionally, however, in that crop “bud 
sports” occur spontaneously, i.e., owing to causes still little understood, 
certain buds of the one tuber or certain tubers of the one plant may 
produce shoots different from the varietal type, which in turn may 
develop distinctly different tubers. These “sports” will propagate 
themselves true to type, and may be either rogued out from the crop, 
if undesirable, or selected as a new variety if showing improvement 
over the original variety. A number of commercial varieties of potatoes 
have originated accidentally in this way. 
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Two main causes of degeneration of crop varieties have been, 
described, namely, accidental mixing of seed and natural crossing with, 
other varieties. A third cause of such “running-out” may be cross- 
pollination between plants of the variety itself. This cause would 
naturally be important only in the case of crops like maize, which are 
normally cross-fertilized, and cotton and sorghum, in which cross- 
fertilization plays a lesser, but still important, role. Very few varieties 
of such crops are genetically pure when released by the plant breeder, 
and natural crossing between plants of somewhat divergent types tenda 
to increase the multiplicity of forms present in the variety. This process 
not only decreases the uniformity of the crop, but may also result in a 
lowering of the average yield and quality. 

It is thus obvious that some means must be employed to maintain 
varietal standards in crops subject to cross-pollination by insect and 
other natural agencies; otherwise varieties tend to “slip back” in 
quality and productivity. The methods generally adopted to effect this, 
purpose are mass selection and pedigree selection. These methods, 
together with a third, that of hybridization, are also used by the plant 
breeder in the breeding of new and better varieties of crop plants. 


MASS SELECTION. 

Of the various methods of plant improvement, practically the only 
one available to the farmer is that of mass selection. This comprises 
the selection of superior plants of a type for seed purposes, and the 
bulking of the seed from these plants to sow the following crop. This 
method is used not only in the production of improved strains but also 
in the maintenance of those already available. 

Practically any crop grown in Queensland to-day will show a large 
amount of variation from plant to plant, these variations arising from 
two sources. They may be due either to inherited differences or to 
differences in the soil and in the treatment to which the plants are 
subjected. Take for example, a maize plant, which is outstandingly 
better than any other plants in its neighbourhood. This advantage may 
be due to a greater inherent yielding ability, a characteristic which it 
can transmit to its progeny, or may simply be due to the fact that this 
plant grew on a more fertile patch of soil than its neighbours, that it 
had less competition from weeds during the early stages of growth, or 
was in some other way favoured by its environment. If favourable 
environment was the factor responsible for the outstanding merit of this 
particular plant, then the farmer cannot expect its high yielding ability 
to be transmitted to its progeny, unless each and every one of them is 
grown under similarly favourable conditions. Sometimes a plant will 
be well developed and yield well, because it has no immediate neighbours, 
and, therefore, more space is available for root development. Such a 
case can be easily detected. In other cases, however, it is impossible. to 
tell from inspection whether a fine-looking plant is of a superior strain 
or whether it is merely favoured by environment. If, however, plants 
of ideal type are selected, and harvested and threshed separately for 
seed purposes, at least no harm is done, and the probability is that the 
strain is being improved. Yield, of course, is not the only consideration 
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in selection. Such points as a suitable height of plant, the method of 
carriage of the ear in maize, the strength of the straw or stalk in maize 
and the small grains, the size, shape, and texture of the leaf in tobacco, 
and of prime importance, freedom from disease, should be given careful 
attention. It does not follow that plants which are free from disease are 
resistant to disease, or that in selecting disease free seed the selector is 
breeding for disease resistance. Seed, however, which is free from 
disease, stands a much better chance of germinating and of producing 
vigorous plants than diseased seed. If, therefore, selection were based 
solely on freedom from disease, the farmer would still be benefiting each 
season’s crop, though possibly not effecting any permanent improvement 
in the <jrop. 

Maize offers an excellent opportunity for selection on farms. 
Farmers should familiarise themselves with the appearance and charac- 
teristics of the variety or varieties which they are growing. Plants should 
be selected in the field, their ears harvested separately and subjected 
to a further selection in the bam. Selected ears should be shelled 
separately and the grain used to sow a small isolated seed plot which 
will provide seed for larger plantings. Since each good ear selected 
provides a considerable amount of grain, it is quite practicable for most 
farmers to select their own seed and sow their own increase plot each 
year. 


The mass selection of a crop such as wheat requires more time and 
trouble since it is difficult to separate and study individual plants in 
the field, and a much larger number of plants are required to produce 
a bushel of seed than is the case with maize. Offsetting this disadvantage 
is the fact that wheat, being self-fertilized, requires less attention in 
order to keep varieties pure and to maintain varietal standards. If, 
however, a variety shows a falling off in yield or shows evidence of 
variation, e.g., by the appearance of bearded heads in a beardless variety, 
compact ears in a loose-eared variety, or vice versa , there is urgent need 
for selection. Individual plants which are true to type should be selected 
prior to harvest or individual ears should be chosen, if the plants 
cannot be separated, and the seed threshed out by hand. Sufficient seed 
should be obtained to hand-plant a small plot the next year. This plot 
should be rogued of off-types, if present, and used for seed purposes. 
In this way in a few years, sufficient improved seed will have been pro- 
duced to plant the farmer’s bulk fields. Care, of course, must always 
be taken at harvest to keep this selected seed free from mixtures, or 
otherwise the work is largely nullified. Such work, it must be admitted, 
comes more within the scope of the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
than of individual farmers. Signs of contamination have recently been 
noticed in a number of the major wheat varieties in this State. A pro- 
gramme is therefore being put into effect whereby selection and rogueing 
will be carried out by that Department, an increased supply of pure 
seed thus being made available through the agency of the Wheat Board. 

Self -fertilized seed of tobacco, cotton, sorghum, and many other crop 
plants is usually obtained simply by covering the flowers or flowering 
heads with a bag, or some other protective cover to prevent the entrance 
of foreign pollen. In the case of tobacco and cotton, however, quality 
is of such prime importance and yet so difficult to determine, that farmers 
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Plate 80. 

Sorghum Breeding Plot at the Biloela Research Station. 



Plate 81. 

^Cotton Progeny Rofr Breeding Plot at the BiloEla Research Station. 
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are not encouraged by the Department of Agriculture and Stock to 
produce their own seed. Selection for productivity and vigour alone 
may be quite successful in improving the crop yield but quality may be 
so impaired that the resulting strains are almost valueless. Departmental 
officers are therefore employed to select seed from these two crops with 
a view to improving or maintaining both quality and yield. This work 
is being carried out annually and the seed stocks thus obtained are made 
available to farmers growing these crops. 

Departmental work with sorghum (Plate 80), especially the dwarf 
types of grain sorghum, is now being directed towards the improvement 
of yield and uniformity in a number of promising types introduced 
from overseas. Where farmers are, however, desirous of producing their 
own seed on the farm, the extra time taken to select and tag uniform, 
vigorous plants, typical of the variety, for seed will be repaid. The 
heads on such selected plants should be bagged, as previously described, 
in order to prevent cross-pollination with other varieties in the 
neighbourhood, or with inferior plants in the same field. 


PEDIGREE SELECTION. 

The method of selection usually practised by plant breeders is the 
pedigree, or plant-to-row method. Using this method, a number of 
plants of superior type are selected as in the ordinary method of mass 
selection. Seed of each plant is kept separate, however, and a separate 
row is sown next season from the seed of each selected plant. If one 
of the parent plants showed up well merely on account of rather 
favourable environmental conditions, its progeny row will not appear 
to such advantage. The inherent value of the selected parent 
plants is thus judged, not so much on their own appearance as on the 
appearance of their progeny rows. If the best progenies still exhibit 
variation, further plants are selected and the process continued until a 
number of uniform progenies are produced. These lines or strains have 
now to be tested against each other in carefully conducted trials over 
a period of a few years to determine the best, which is then increased 
for commercial seed production (Plate 81). 


HYBRIDIZATION. 

Hybridization is at once the most difficult and the most promising 
method of plant improvement. Selection of itself cannot introduce 
anything new into a variety ; it can only pick out the best that is already 
available in that variety. If one variety of wheat possesses rust resistance 
and low breadmaking quality, while another is rust -susceptible but -of 
high quality, the only logical method of obtaining a high quality, rust- 
resisting wheat is by crossing the two varieties. Tn crops possessing 
normal, perfect flowers, i.e., flowers with both stamens and pistil, the 
anthers must be removed, using a fine pair of forceps, from the flowers 
which it is desired to cross-pollinate. This removal is effected just 
before the anthers have shed any pollen, which is usually as they are 
turning colour from green to yellow, or whatever the colour of the ripe 
anther may be. These flowers are thus rendered incapable of self- 
pollination. They must then be covered by suitable bags to protect them 
from any pollen which is in the air or which may be carried by insects. 
At a suitable period, usually within a day or two, pollen is taken from 
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the other parent and applied to the stigmas of the treated flowers, over 
which the bags are then replaced. The hybrid seed when sown normally 
produces a uniform lot of plants from which seed is obtained for the 
next generation. This generation, the “splitting” generation, generally 
provides a great variation in types, and from it plants possessing the 
desired combination of characters are selected. These plants are sub- 
jected to a process of progeny selection until uniform, true-breeding 
strains are obtained. (Plate 82 .) 



* Plate 82. 

Hybridizing Wheat. — A tagged plant may bo seen with the ear covered to 
prevent the entry of unwanted pollen from outside. Forceps are being used to 
remove the anthers from another ear. 


VARIETAL TESTING. 

Hand in hand with the production of new varieties, and the improve- 
ment of existing ones, must go a programme of varietal testing. Until 
a new variety or strain has been tested in" the field alongside the best 
types already available, its actual value for a certain district cannot 
be determined. Again, with certain crops upon which plant breeding 
work is not being carried out at the time, the problem still arises of 
determining the most profitable varieties to grow in the various districts. 
Varietal trials with this object in view have been conducted in the past, 
and a still more comprehensive series of such trials is now being under- 
taken. The results of these trials are published when available, and 
farmers are advised to make use of the information obtained from them 
when choosing the varieties to grow on their own properties. 

Should a farmer desire to test the merits of several varieties of a 
crop, it is suggested that information regarding the most suitable methbd 
to employ be obtained from an appropriate field officer of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Stock, stationed in the farmer’s own district; 
if no suitable local officer is available, then the farmer should com- 
municate with the Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
Attempts are frequently made to test varieties by planting a single area 
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of each, or even by comparing the results obtained in one season with 
those realised in previous seasons, using different varieties in each season. 
The yields of single plots of each variety are, however, often not indica- 
tive of the relative merits of the varieties tested, and the results obtained 
in comparisons of varieties grown in different seasons are likely to be 
even less reliable. Careful investigations conducted in this State and 
in other countries have shown that great care should be exercised in 
carrying out varietal tests. Not only have several plots of each variety 
to be planted in the one experimental block, but care must also be taken 
to guard against any variability of the soil or slope of the field affecting 
the results obtained. As already indicated, the Department of Agri- 
culture and Stock is only too pleased to give advice to farmers who 
intend testing varieties so that the design of the farmer’s experiment 
may be such as to yield the fullest and most reliable information. 


A NATIVE COUCH GRASS DANGEROUS TO STOCK. 

Since January, 1939, over 1,100 sheep have (lied in one locality, apparently 
because of eating some poisonous plant. As many deaths were reported in 
April of this year, Mr. W. D. Francis, Botanist, made an examination of the area. 
He found that a native couch grass, Brachyachne convergens, was the causo of the 
death of the sheep. The presence of a prussic- acid -forming substance in this grass 
was first detected during the investigation in the field. When the green parts of 
the grass were broken in the hands they gave off the characteristic almond-like 
odour of prussic acid. A sample of the grass, which was brought to Brisbane and 
tested in the laboratory of the Agricultural Chemist, gave pronounced reactions of 
a prussic-acid-forming glucoside. 

The rapidity of the deaths and the post-mortem results observed by Mr. Oilman, 
Government Veterinary Surgeon, are apparently consistent with prussic-acid 
poisoning. Other features of the native couch grass, such as its frequency in the 
locality referred to and the extent to which it had been eaten, are also consistent 
with the view that it was the cause of the death of tlio sheep. 

This is the first occasion on which this grass has been found to yield prussic 
acid. As its common name suggests, it is allied to the common couch grass which 
is frequently found along bore drains in Western Queensland. Generally, the native 
couch can be distinguished from the common couch by its larger size and paler 
colour and by the fact that it is not confined to boro drains and other moist 
localities in western parts of the State. 

Native couch has been recorded from many localities in the Gulf country, from 
Hughendcn, Aramac, Clermont, Emerald, Milmerran, and St. George. So "far we 
have not received it from south-western localities beyond Roma and Barcaldine 
in the Central Division. It also has been recorded as occurring in Northern Australia 
and Western Australia. 

Occasionally, native couch grass is referred to as star grass. The Star' grasses, 
however, are of the Rhodes Grass type. 

By far the heaviest loss of sheep in the locality referred to occurred with a 
flock which had travelled over a route which was fairly bare of feed for 7$ miles 
before reaching the locality. From this experience, it appears that empty sheep 
which have been driven over a bare route aro much more susceptible to poisoning 
than sheep which have passod over a route carrying good feed. 

A sample of the native couch grass collected at the location whore the sheep 
losses occurred was analysed in Brisbane by Mr. McKechnie, Acting Senior Analyst, 
who found in the sample submitted 66*7 milligrams of hydrocyanic acid (prussic 
acid) in 100 grammes of grass as received. This amount is more than three times 
that usually considered as dangerous in plants eaten by stock and cannot be con- 
sidered as representing the total amount of hydrocyanic acid present in the grass 
when eaten by the sheep, for during transport to Brisbane a considerable amount 
of hydrocyanic acid must have been lost by volatilisation. 

The Poison Plants Committee of the Department of Agriculture and Stock is 
arranging for the analysis of samples of native couch grass collected from different 
districts in order to ascertain the hydrocyanic acid content of this grass when grown 
in different localities. 
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Skeleton Weed. 

CKELETON Weed (Chondritla jitncea) is the most serious weed pest 
^ with which wheat-growers in New South Wales have to contend. 
Officers of the Department of Apiculture and of the Rural Bank of that 
State regard it as the worst agricultural weed ever encountered in this 
country. It is a native of Central Asia, and has spread to southern 
Europe and North America. So far no specimens have been received by 
the Queensland Department. The Government Botanist, Mr. C. T. White, 
advises that he has several times received specimens of chicory ( Cicho - 
rium Intybus ) which farmers thought might be Skeleton Weed. Chicory, 
which is grown, in Europe as a salad and for its tap root which is 
roasted and ground as an adulterant of coffee, deteriorates in the wild 
state, and becomes simply a weed pest. It is not a very persistent 
. weed, however, and in Queensland, at least, is subject to the ordinary 
field methods of control. It is superficially like Skeleton Weed, but can 
be identified by its blue, not yellow, flowers. 

To enable farmers to distinguish Skeleton Weed should it make its 
appearance in Queensland, the following illustration and description, 
taken from the publications of the New South Wales Government, are 
given. 

If any farmer or pastoralist suspects that this plant has made its 
appearance on his property, he is asked to send specimens at once to 
the Government Botanist, care Botanic Gardens, Brisbane, for identifi- 
cation. It may be pointed out that the Botanical Branch is always 
willing to name and report on any specimens of weeds or- other plants 
forwarded. 

Description. 

“In the early stages, the plant somewhat resembles a dandelion, 
but a fleshy tap-root, which grows straight down to a depth of 5 or 6 feet, 
is very quickly established, and some three to four months later the 
skeleton-like top growth is made, reaching a height of from 2 to 4 feet. 
When the plant is nearing maturity, the early rosette formation of leaves 
dies, leaving only this top growth. The normal period of growth com- 
mences during May, and continues until mid-spring, when the vigorous 
top growth is made, ending with profuse flowering and seeding during 
the latter portions of the summer. The top growth then dies back, but 
the root is of a perennial nature, and fresh growth is made from the old 
root the following autumn. 

“The basal portion of the stems has a thick covering of bristles or 
hairs. The flowers are borne singly, and are conspicuous by their yellow 
colour. They are normally borne on the upper portion of the plant, but 
when heavily grazed or cut, they will form right on the ground, an 
important point in the control of seeding, in which the plant shows 
remarkable vigour. 

“Occasionally, especially after interference of the plant with 
machinery or chemicals, side roots are formed. It is the pertinacity of 
the root growth which makes control such a difficult problem, cultiva* 

tion .tending to stimulation and multiplication of the weed.” 

( 
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Steam Sterilisation in the Dairy. 

L. E. NICHOLS, B.Se.Agr., Dairy Technologist. 

T'HE recent amendment of The Dairy Produce Act in respect of 
* steam sterilisation as an essential requirement where machine 
milking is practised justifies publication of the original experiments on 
the Downs, as an illustration of its practical importance and value to 
the industry. 

Exhaustive scientific and bacteriological tests by officers of the Dairy 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture and Stock associated with the 
cheese industry on the Darling Downs over a period of eighteen months 
have revealed that practically 90 per cent, of bacterial contamination 
causing defective quality is of utensil origin, principally from milking 
machines. 

Bacteriological Justification for Improvement in Methods. 

An average of the results of tests obtained particularly over the first 
three warm weather months of this year, when cheese quality was 
dominantly poor, revealed 88 per cent, of milk supplied to factories 
of unsatisfactory quality for first-grade cheese manufacture. These 
grading standards were observed on a combination of tests, notably the 
modified methylene blue reductose test, the sediment test, the Wisconsin 
curd test, and direct microscopic observations revealing gassy, digested, 
slimy, fruity, and fermented curds, below a two hours modified reductose 
test and with an average bacterial count up to 20,000,000 per c.c., all 
dominantly of utensil origin. . 

These tests and results are what may be described as a mass con- 
firmation of the original bacteriological tests of methods applied on an 
average Downs dairy, after the usual methods of cleansing and so-called' 
“sterilising” had been applied. 

Method of Testing . — Sterile water rinses were used in the initial 
tests and for the final official test. The first milk rinses along milking 
machine lines, milk trays, separator, and cream can were taken. Notice 
of tests was given about three days before investigations at farms chosen 
previously. 

After notification, samples were taken under sterile conditions 
before and after treatment, the time elapsing between the first and 
second sampling three days. Temperatures and weather conditions 
were carefully noted over the period of tests. All samples were taken 
both before and after the addition of improved methods of steam 
sterilisation — packed carefully in ice and returned to the laboratory 
where they were analysed bacteriologically the same evening of sampling. 

All samples were tested on standard Agar media, litmus, milk, and 
in brilliant green bite salt lactose media. All plates were incubated 
forty-eight hours at 37 deg. C., and bacterial - counts made with, 
comparative determinations. 
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After the ordinary methods of farm cleansing were applied, samples 
taken to illustrate utensil infection were revealed as follows, with 
comparative tests after steam sterilisation procedures: — 

Bacterial Counts . — Incubated forty-eight hours, standard Agar. 

Inoculated Litmus Milk and Brilliant Green Durham Tubes. 


1st Rinse through machine milk line . . . . (A) 

2nd Sample Can 4 gals, milk (B) 

3rd First Rinsings Can through Separator . . . . (C) 

4th Sample Cream 1st Cream Can (D) 


Results — l#f Set. 


— 

Before Steam 
Sterilisation. 

Coll. 

Alter Steam 
Sterilisation. 

Coli. 

2 minutes wet steam sterili- 
sation in morning for 
afternoon milking — 

Milk (A) 

Milk (B) 

Cream (C) 

Cream (D) 

Per c.c. 

1.250.000 

1.265.000 

1.110.000 
1,160,000 

Neg. 1/100 c.c. 
Nog. 1/100 c.c. 
Neg. 1/100 c.c. 
Nog. 1/100 c.c. 

208,000 

84.000 

60.000 
60,000 

Neg. 1 /100 c.c. 
+ 1/100 c.c. 

Neg. 1/100 c.c. 
Neg. 1/100 c.c. 


From Udder direct 300 per c.c. 



A 

B 

C 

D 

Acid. 

Litmus milk — 






Before 

a/d 

a/d 

a/d 

a/d 

Digestion 

After 

Inert 

Inert 

Inert 

Inter 

Durham tube — 






A 

Neg. 

Neg. 

Neg. 

Neg. 

. . 

P 

Neg. 

+ 

Neg. 

Neg. 



Result a — 2nd Set. — Udder Sterile. 


— 

Before Steam 
Sterilisation. 

Coli. 

Litmus Milk. 

2 minutes wet steam sterilisation just 

Per c.c. 



prior to milking — 


+ 1/100 

a/g acid/gas ' 

Milk (A) 

1,394,000 

Milk (B) 

2,500,000 

+ 1/100 

a/g acid/gas 

Cream (C) . . 

770,000 

After Steam 
Sterilisation. 

H- 1/1,000 

a/g acid/gas 

Milk 45 minutes after start of milking 
through machines — 




Milk (A) 

1,200,000 

Neg. 1/100 

Inert 

Milk (B) 

All sterile 

. . 

. . 

(C) 

• • 

• • 

* • 


In the first set of results were seen the aspect of the personal element as 
affecting the efficiency of the sterilising procedures and the inefficiency of the 
cleansing procedures before sterilising. This is followed by a recontamination in 
between milkings and its relation to dairy hygiene. 

The second set reveals efficiency in all divisions of the technique. 
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190‘ F 


186* F, 


182° F. 


Drop in Temperature. 

2 gallons Water. 

Tim*— 12 30 Atmos. Temp, 80* F- 

PM Distance carried, 75 yards 

Fall ot temperature below the thermal death point of most 
bacteria found in and around dairies, and in dairy utensils 
illustrates effective “ germ-killmg " capacity of the water. 



'F 


t 


TIME IN MINUTES 

a J fr 

Plate 84. 


Existing Methods Demonstrated under Local Conditions — Water Temp, 
at Copper 202° F. 2 gallons carried distance 75 yds. at amos. Temp. 80° F. 
Dropped to 190° F. Left further 15 minutes to half an hour in dairy before final 
use. * 


Photographic Evidences Reveal Conditions Before and After 

Treatment. 

The graph indicates the drop of temperature revealing the ineffec- 
tive germ-kiUing capacity below the thermal death point of most dairy 
bacteriological studies, and reproduced in photograph of a polluted 
“allegedly” clean can rinse of quality-affecting bacteria. 

Just as with pasteurisation of milk, maintenance of temperatures 
at 145 deg. P. for thirty minutes is necessary for destruction of most 
disease germs, so for commerial sterility of dairy equipment and milking 
machines and utensils a temperature of 210 deg. F. on the Downs held 
for two to three minutes is essential. The most effective method of 
destruction of these organisms, by maintaining temperatures above their 
heat death point, is by wet steam sterilisation. 

Having proved the need for greater appreciation of what actually 
constitutes “bacteriological cleanliness ” — by addition of improved 
methods of wet steam sterilisation and dairy hygiene in individual 
dairies — -extension of the technique to a group of cheese factory suppliers 
was desirable to determine the extent to which the whole of the # milk 
supply quality and ultimate cheese quality could be improved. 

An average factory was taken, which had been producing consist- 
ently a poor-quality milk supply and a second-grade cheese, and an 
extension of the fundamental principles of the technique was 
inaugurated. 
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Plate 85. 

Polluted Allegedly Clean Can Kinse of Quality- affecting Bacteria. 



Plate 86. 

Plate Exposures in Dairy, Illustrating Contamination by Air-borne Bacteria 

about the Dairy. 
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Plate 87. 

Yeasts Isolated from Whey in Milk Cans. 
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THE LAST WORD IN MILKING 

Says Queensland Jersey Breeder 



^MILKER 


THf MODERN \ 


Mr. E. F. Harch, 
Sunrise Jersey 
Stud, Kmgaroy, 
writes — 


BAMFORD 
BRITISH ENGINES 

Ideal for dairies. 
Petrol and Diesel. 
Sizes 2 to 16 h.p. 


" I have been dairying for some thirty years and 
never had real satisfaction till I installed the 
' Eclipse/ I earnestly think that it is the last 
word in milking. The teat cup is wonderful and 
very easy on the cows. If a dairyman buys an 
'Eclipse' Milker his money is well spent. Your 
3i h.p. Bamford Diesel Engine is also giving the 
best results." 

Again the mechanical excellence and advanced ‘qualities 
of the " Eclipse " have proved themselves. Write for 
new free Catalogue (J.Q. 6). 


Other G. Or N. Lines. — Bamford Mowers, Rakes, and Hay 
Loaders; Twin City Tractors; Dairy Boilers, etc. 

GIPPSLAND & NORTHERN CO. LTD. 

267a MARGARET STREET, TOOWOOMBA. 


OF VITAL INTEREST TO YOU ! 

BLUE RIBBON PROPERTIES 

DAIRY— CANE— FRUIT 

Every issue of this Journal will — in this space — feature details of 
outstanding farming properties specially culled from the superior lists of — 

DAY and GRIMES 

LAND SALESMEN— AUCTIONEERS— VALUATORS 

NAMBOUR 


Bex 42 


Phene 41 


THE PRACTICAL MEN WHO 
ARE SELLING QUEENSLAND! 

WE WILL SELL FOR YOU ! 

SELL TO YOU ! 

OR NEGOTIATE A SUITABLE EXCHANGE 

Utt yew property with us for quick results snd s straightforward deal. 




r N«t« 

Ailwiii 
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Plate 89. 

Polluted Water Supply in Tank adjoining Dairy used for Cleansing of 

Dairy Equipment. 


Each supplier to this factory was provided with or advised on a 
suitable cleansing technique with the approved method of wet steam 
sterilisation. 

The Technique. 

The extension of the principles to each individual supplier, involving 
an educational or instructional campaign over a period of three months, 
finally gained a full appreciation by all suppliers of what constitutes a 
perfect cleansing technique, effective and efficient sterilisation, and 
perfect “bacteriological” cleanliness with approved dairy hygiene. 

A specialised technique of dairy hygiene is essential to overcome 
the personal equation factor in the extension of knowledge .of. the 
principles involved. Success following adoption of the principles 
depends on the individual and the extent to which lie is prepared to 
follow, as well as understand, each step of the operations ; and yet the 
application of one practicable to all dairymen. 

It involves three distinct things — 

1. Dairy hygiene. 

2. Cleansing technique. 

3. Steam sterilisation. 

All three are inter-related, and the perfection or efficiency with which 
one is accomplished governs the efficiency of the other. Hence the need 
and adoption of a specialised technique. 

14 
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Plate 90. 

Before Sterilisation. — Milk direct from udder (Sterile) following rejection of 
foremilk after careful washing of udder with a weak chlorine solution. 



Plate 91. 

AlOTR Sterilisation. — M ilk from can which had been sterilised with wet steam fen 

two minutes. 
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Plate 92. 

Before Sterilisation of Milking Machine. — Milk from releaser, showing 
extensive bacterial infection of quality affecting types. 



Plate 93. 

.After Sterilisation of Milking Machine (Wet Steam 2 Minutes).— Milk from 

leaser. 
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Plate 94. 

Before Sterilisation. — Cream from Separator. 



Plate 95. 

After Sterilisation (Wet Steam 2 Minutes). — Cream from Separator. 
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Plate 96. 

Before Sterilisation. — Cream from Can. 



Plate 97. 

After Sterilisation (Wet Steam 2 Minutes). — Cream from Can. 
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Plate 98. 

Before Sterilisation. — Effect of injurious bacteria on milk. (Note the condition of the curd). 




Plate 99. 

After Sterilisation (Wet Steam 2 Minutes).— Note the clean, firm curd and compare with Plate 98. 
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Take, as an example, general dairy hygiene and sanitation pro- 
cedures. If these are neglected, irrespective of how effective cleansing 
and sterilising may be, a recontamination of previously sterilised equip- 
ment occurs as a result of environmental contamination, dust infections, 
slime gas coli-aerogenes infections, and other proven sources of 
pollution revealed in the plate exposure photographs. To combat these 
proven sources of contamination, apart from the recommended clean 
yards and bails, liming and lime washing, sterile rinses of all milking 
machines, buckets, cans, vats, &c., just prior to milking, has been advised. 

Cold sterile water rinses from steriliser facilitate this operation, or 
failing this a cold chlorine rinse, the remnants of the chlorine solution 
being used as a careful udder wash before milking. Rejection of the 
foremilk then completes this first part of the dairy shed hygiene 
technique. The importance of udder washing and rejection of fore- 
milk in both prevention and detection of udder troubles, such as 
mammitis, is emphasised. 

Cleansing Technique . — The fundamental principle to observe in this 
procedure is that it does not involve complete destruction of quality 
affecting bacteria, nor should it be used as such. Tt is purely a chemical 
or physical process for the satisfactory removal of milk solids and fats. 
In fact, combining high temperatures with these procedures is often 
disastrous to equipment, milking machine rubbers and inflations, and, 
in numerous cases examined, baking of casein or milk solids along milk 
lines and droppers. 

Aims of Cleansing — 

(а) To remove milk solids. 

(б) To dissolve fats. 

(c) To remove soda detergents or fat solvents such as washing 
soda, &c. 

Aims of Sterilising . — To effectively maintain a temperature above 
the thermal death point of most quality-affecting bacteria, in order that 
equipment may remain bacteriologicaJly sterile. Therefore procedure 
of the cleansing operations shows need for ample cold rinses of dairy 
equipment, at least 1 gallon to each unit of milking machines for 
removal of milk solids, casein, &c. 

Procedure No. 2.— Ample detergent hot water rinses (use of washing 
soda, 1 tablespoonful per 3 gallons hot water or 1 teaspoonful of caustic 
soda in a similar quantity of hot water). At least 1 gallon per unit for 
removal of fats. 

Procedure No. 3.— An ample scalding water rinse alone (at least 
1 gallon per unit) for removal of previously used soda detergents. 

Procedure No. 4.— Two minutes wet steam sterilisation for destruc- 
tion of quality-affecting bacteria, with attainment of perfect sterility. 

The comparisons illustrated reveal ample justification for adoption 
and practical application of the new recommended procedures. 
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Proof of their practical application is that groups of suppliers 
themselves, acting in conjunction with their hygiene committees, have 
evolved, organised, approved, and applied this specialised dairy shed 
hygiene technique, in an effort for uniform milk supply quality 
improvement. 

Extension of Principles — Cheese Quality Improvement. 

The factory taken was one showing an average second-grade product 
with a consistently poor-quality milk supply. (All suppliers except one 
showing, before the adoption of the improved methods, modified methy- 
lene blue reductase tests of less than halt* an hour and up to one and 
a-half hours; curds slimy, gassy, and digested, and average bacterial 
counts up to 20,000,000 per c.c., and cheese consistently second grade). 

The first srt of results involved summer milk tests , all suppliers 
using steam sterilisation procedures, but before the application of a 
uniform co-ordinated specialised dairy hygiene technique. 


The Weather Conditions at the Time of Sam idling : A Warm Night 

FOLLOWED BY HEAVY KaIN. 


Distinguishing 
Number ol 

Machine or Hand Milking and Steam 
Sterilisers. 

Sediment Test. 

Modified Reductase Test. 

Supplier. 


Nights. 

Mornings. 

2 

Hand 

Morning. 

Clean 

Hours. 

44 

Hours. 

5 

Machine 

Clean 

44 


8 

Hand 

Clean 

H 


9 

Hand 

Clean 

3 


6 

Machine 

V. clean . . 

44 


4 

Machine 

V. clean . . 

4 

n 

1 

Machine 

V. clean . . 

2 


7 

Machine 

Clean 

44 


3 

Hand 

Clean 




No. 

Fermentation 

Test. 

Digestion (D) 
Gas <g) 

Smooth, clean, 
coag. (S) 

Wisconsin Curd Test. 

Milk Agar Plate Counts 
Morning's Milk (37*C. 

— 48 hours) Representing 
Initial Utensil Infection. 
Aim — 50,000 Inert Count 
per c e. with absence of 
Coli 1/100 c.c. 

Coli Forms 
Absence Desired, 
in 1/100 c.c. 

2 

S 

Firm, smooth, clean . . 

1,000 

Neg. 1/100 c.c. 

5 

3 

Firm, smooth, cloan . . 

13,000 

Neg. 1/100 c.c. 

8 

3 

Firm, slight gas 

50,000 

Neg. 1/100 c.c. 

9 

S 

Firm, smooth, clean . . 

4,000 

Neg. 1/100 c.c. 

6 

3 

Firm, smooth, clean . . 

1,000 

Neg. 1/100 c.c. 

4 

D and g 

Firm, slight gas and un- 
clean 

600,000 

4- 1/100 c.c. 

1 

3 

Firm, gas, unclean 

100,000 

Neg. 1/100 c.c. 

7 

3 

Firm, smooth, and clean 

20,000 

Neg. 1/100 c.c. 

3 

D and g 

Firm but gas and un- 
clean 

2,000 

+ 1/100 c.c. 
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No. 

Litmus Milk 
inoculation. 

Direct Microscopic 
Observations (Night’s 
Milk). 

Reason. 

Grade Considera- 
tion of all Tests 
for First Grade 
Standard. 

2 

Clean acid fermenta- 
tion 

Bacterial and 

leucocyte count 

good 

Bacterial and 

leucocyte count 

good 

•* 

Satisfactory 

5 

Clean acid fermenta- 
tion 


Satisfactory 

8 

Acid, slight gas 

Bacterial count fair ; 
leucocyte count 

good 

Bacterial count fair ; 
leucocyte count 

good 

• • 

Satisfactory 

9 

Clean acid fermenta- 
tion 


Satisfactory 

6 

Clean acid fermenta- 
tion 

Bacterial count good ; 
leucocyte count 

good 

Bacterial count very 
high ; leucocyte 

count good 

• • 

Satisfactory 

4 

Acid digestion and 
gas 

Utensil infec- 
tion 

Unsatisfactory 

1 

Acid, slight gets 

Bacterial count fair ; 
leucocyte count 

good 

Utensil infec- 
tion 

Satisfactory 

7 

Clean, acid fermenta- 
tion 

1 Bacterial and 

leucocyte counts 
good 

High bacterial and 
leucocyte counts 

Utensil infec- 
tion 

Satisfactory 

3 

Acid, digestion, gas 

With confirmed 
mammitis 

Unsatisfactory 


The results reveal the comparative improvement after the addition 
of steam sterilisation procedures, but with still need for more uniform 
results with individual suppliers. 


An educational and instructional campaign among the suppliers, 
combining the dairy shed hygiene technique with steam sterilisation, 
gave the following final set of results on summer milk tests: — 






Modified Reductase Test. 

Milk Agar Plate Count in 
Morning’s Milk representing 
Initial Utensil Contamination 
Aiming at 60,000 per c.c. 
Total Count of Inert Types 
with Absence of Coil. 

Distinguishing Number of Supplier. 

Night’s Milk. 

Morning’s Milk. 

1 .. 




Hours. 

3 

Hours. 
Over 6£ 


2 .. 




4 

Over 


3 .. 




Over 6J 

Over 


4 .. 




3 

Over 6J 


5 .. 




Over 6J 

Over 6J 

13,000 

6 .. 




6 

Over 6| 

1,000 

7 .. 




4i 

Over Gjf 

20,000 

8 .. 




5 

Over 64 

5,000 

9 .. 




6i 

Over 6$ 

7,000 


Most of the bacteria now occurring were chiefly desirable lactic*. 
At the corresponding period last year, and prior to addition of steam 
sterilisation and dairy hygiene procedures this year, all except supplier 
No. 2 revealed modified reductase periods varying from one-half to one 
and a-half hours as well as dominance of bacteria detrimental to cheese 
quality, and this at a time when cooler climatic conditions prevailed. 
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The five machine-milking suppliers previously the worst are now included 
among the best. All of the suppliers are now producing satisfactory milk 
quality and, furthermore, the improvement has been maintained over 
a twelve months 9 period. 

The marked improvement in the quality of the supply is reiterated, 
and the importance of the improved methods by both suppliers and 
factory in the production of the best quality cheese is stressed, and the 
enthusiasm of the suppliers and factory manager in their attempts to 
attain ideal bacteriological standards commended. This personal element 
and reliance on the individual for successful application of any new 
technique is, it is repeated, of first importance. 

Cheese Quality. 

Cheese manufactured from the pure-quality milk supply mentioned 
was held over a period of three months to judge the “type of matura- 
tion” of this so-called “clean milk” cheese. The milk supply quality 
was such as to make neither addition of hydrochloric or calcium chloride 
necessary during treatment, despite pasteurisation at 155 and 158 
deg. F. 

In the cheese maturity tests held from 15th November, 1938, to 2nd 
March, 1939, four loaf cheeses were held at 70 deg. F. On final grading 
all experimental batches of “choicest” grade standard were awarded 
93 points. A progressive improvement from 88 points previously to 
excellent maturation, good flavour, body, and texture was recorded. 

Furthermore, periodic tests have revealed maintenance of milk 
quality improvement since these original tests were applied. Also 
maintenance of cheese quality improvement was reflected in the many 
show successes of this factory over the last twelve months. 

Following the extension of the principles from individuals to groups 
of individuals and a cheese factory, the satisfactory results obtained 
merited extension to a group of cheese factories. Here, again, similar 
results were obtained, giving generally a more uniform quality milk 
supply and a more uniform quality cheese. 

The results of this group are reflected in the many show successes 
and continous grading results obtained. Moreover, cheese quality from 
this group improved to the extent of 51 per cent, choice grade standard 
with the rest first grade. 

The maintenance of quality in all cases has been the most gratifying 
feature of the original tests applied, and surely sufficient economic 
justification and incentive for a general adoption of the fundamental 
principles involved by the whole of the cheese industry in this State, 
especially in view of the British price differentiation of pay on a quality 
basis. 

Following are details of all tests applied by dairy research officers 
of the Department of Agriculture and Stock, covering all cheese factories 
and suppliers of the State over a period of two years testing, including 
two winter and two summer periods. The standards observed for 
suitable quality cheese manufacture, computed on the modified methylene 
blue reductase test, were: — 

Class 1 — Good milk, not decolorised in five hours. 

Class 2— Milk of fair average quality, classed as satisfactory, 
decolorised in less than five hours, but not less than 
two hours. 
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Class 3 — Unsatisfactory milk decolorised in less than two hours, 
but not less than thirty minutes. 

Class 4 — Very unsatisfactory milk, decolorised in thirty minutes 
or less. 

For cheese industiy purposes of classification, two hours and more 
is satisfactory ; below two hours, unsatisfactory. 

On these two divisions are based the accumulated summarised 
information of Tables 1, 2, and 3 and 4, covering comparisons of — 

(a) Hand versus machine milking. 

(b) Machine milking results with steam sterilisation. 

( c ) Machine milking results without steam sterilisation. 

( d ) Combined results. 

Machine milking versus hand milking, covering 20 factories involving 
559 suppliers tests and 245 suppliers, covering chiefly summer milk tests, 
and producing at the time of testing dominantly second grade (some 
thirds and some rejected), was studied. 


TABLE 1. 

Number or Suppliers — 245, 20 Factories. 


Number of 
Testa. 

Under 30 Minutes. 

30 Minutes to 2 
Hours. 

2 Hours to 5 Hours. 

Over 5 Houtb. 

Hand. 

1 

Steam 

Sterilisation. 

Hand. 

Machine. 

1 

-*> 

is 

Hand. 

Machine. 

Steam 

Sterilisation. 

Hand. 

1 

d 

§ 

§| 

CO 

550 

123 

117 

15 

73 

75 


48 

47 

21 

16 

9 

5 

100% 


20*8 

EH 

13-1 

13*4 


8*6 

8*4 

3*8 

2*9 

1*6 

♦8 



% 

■ 

% 

% 


% 

0/ 

/o 

% 

i 

% 

% 

% 


Table 2 is showing a comparison of hand-milking tests with machine- 
milking tests, covering all suppliers of the State’s cheese industry over 
a period of two years in three separate groups, and steam steriliser tests 
over a six months’ period since the inception of compulsory steam 
sterilisation. 

TABLE 2. 

Modified Methylene Blue Reductase Test. 


Suppliers in 
Group. 

Number of 
Suppliers 
Tests. 

0 to 2 Hours. 
Unsatisfactory. 

Over 2 Hours. 

Satisfactory. 

Hand. 

Machine. 

Steam 

Sterilisation. 

Hand. 

Machine. 

Steam 

Sterilisation. 

(1) 653 . . 

1,437 

401 

335 


464 

237 

• 

(2) 72 . . 

814 

146 

270 

78 


93 


(3) 245 . . 

559 

196 

192 

25 

64 

56 

26 

970 

2,810 

743 

797 

103 

635 
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CO 

CO 

146 
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Comparing hand milking with machine milking over a two-year 
period — 

Total hand-milking tests, 3,378 — 

Satisfactory : 634, equals 46.9 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 743, equals 53.1 per cent. 

Total machine-milking tests, 1,183 — 

Satisfactory: 386, equals 32.6 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 797, equals 67.4 per cent. 

The results of the first group of suppliers ’ tests, including accumu- 
lated results to November of last year (prior to steam sterilisation being 
made compulsory), were: — 

Hand-milking tests, 865 — 

Satisfactory: 464, equals 53.6 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 401, equals 46.4 per cent. 

Machine-milking tests, 572 — 

Satisfactory: 237, equals 41.4 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 335, equals 58.6 per cent. 

Comparative results following a three months ’ instructional cam- 
paign since January this year, covering 72 suppliers, and comparison 
with steam steriliser tests, were: — 

Hand-milking tests, 253 — 

Satisfactory: 107, equals 42.3 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 146, equals 57.7 per cent. 

Machine-milking tests (without steam sterilisers), 363 — 
Satisfactory : 93, equals 25.6 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 270, equals 74-4 per cent. 

Machine-milking tests (with steam sterilisers), 198 — 
Satisfactory: 120, equals 60.6 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory : 78, equals 394 per cent. 

Results of tests, principally summer milks, at factories producing 
at the time of testing dominantly second, some third, and some rejected 
cheese, covering 245 suppliers, commencing in January of this year, 
were : — 

Hand-milking tests, 260 — 

Satisfactory: 64, equals 24.6 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 196, equals 75.4 per cent. 

Machine-milking tests (without steam sterilisation), 248 — 
Satisfactory : 56, equals 22.6 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 192, equals 77.4 per cent. 

Machine-milking tests (with steam sterilisers), 51 — 

Satisfactory: 26, equals 51 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 25, equals 49 per cent. 
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All results since inception of compulsory steam sterilisation require- 
ments last December : — 

Total machine tests (with steam sterilisers), 249 — 

Satisfactory : 146, equals 58.6 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 103, equals 41.4 per cent. 

Total machine tests (without steam sterilisers), 611 — 
Satisfactory: 149, equals 24.4 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory: 462, equals 75.6 per cent. 

The results, therefore, prove conclusiively that, under average* 
conditions, machine-milking has produced an inferior quality milk 
(bacteriologically) than hand-milking. 

With the ever-increasing use of milking machines, the dominance 
of inadequately cleansed and sterilised machines as the cause of 
defective quality — especially in relation to the incidence of contagious 
mammitis — it was realised that some cheap yet effective measure had 
to be adopted. 

This is provided for in the recommended steam sterilisation and 
dairy hygiene technique. 

(1) “ Machinitis '* or Mammitis and Quality. — In support of 
this, apart from the foregoing results, the aspect of mammitis- 
in dairy cattle, as having a very important influence on 
milk and cheese quality is quoted. The association of 
the two is too well known to enlarge on further. Two 
specilic cases investigated very recently illustrate further 
need for its universal adoption. 

(a) An outbreak of virulent staphylococcal mammitis in 
which a herd of forty-nine cows was reduced to nine milk- 
ing cows as a result of the spread of infection through 
unsterile milking machine teat cup rubbers and inflations. 
The causal organisms were actually isolated from these 
points on the requisite blood agar, milk agar, and their 
distribution confirmed with brown thymol, blue field 
tests, with further confirmation by direct microscopic 
observations and bacteriological methods. 

( b ) Another outbreak of streptococcal mammitis examined 
revealed, approximately, one-third of a herd infected, with 
increasing spread of the disease. Five had reached a 
chronic condition and were in the process of losing 
quarters ; others showed all four quarters affected. Spread 
was attributed to lack of observation and application of 
a very important fundamental principle of the technique — 
namely, rejection of the foremilk, so important in the 
early detection and prevention of spread, with the accom- 
panying specialised hygiene technique. 

It also is reiterated that the modified blue test reveals, # 
too, the effect of such udder abnormalities, the leucocytes 
assisting reduction, 

(2) The tabulated results also reveal the influence of the personal 
element. The three months’ campaign reveals the material 
benefits of steam sterilisation and correct hygiene. 
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(3) The final results involving milking machines with steam 
sterilisers and milking machines without steam sterilisers 
show an appreciable increase in the satisfactory compared 
with the unsatisfactory percentages. 

(4) Aims of Ihe extension work on an educational basis have 
been to let the new procedures prove themselves, even if 
there is only one in each factory district. 

(5) Finally, that the standards of classification chosen in the 
tabulated results facilitate the application of grading of 
milk supplies on a quality basis. 

Grading of the Supply. 

In support of grading there is the penalising effect of the unsatis- 
factory class degrading the satisfactory groupings. Secondly, the 
grading system instituted on the given standards, and classification, 
serve as a guide to the supplier as to whether a greater effort is 
necessary for suitable quality production. The competitive aspect, as 
well as the psychological effect, of testing is proving beneficial in 
many of the factories in which testing and grading on the modified 
methylene blue reductase test is now a routine i>roeedure. 

The grading standards of classification noted in the two groups are 
sufficiently wide and representative of all tests completed to ensure 
manufacture of a first-grade product, the limiting factors being the 
condition and quality of the starter culture used and the system of 
treatment and manufacture. Furthermore, the standards were fixed 
at a period during which the direct relationship of milk quality and 
♦cheese quality was revealed. 

Finally, in support of grading on tin* classification is the fact 
that the present British price differentiation of pay on a quality basis 
facilitates grading and paying the supplier on a similar quality standard. 

All standards for the satisfactory and unsatisfactory classes were 
classified on night samples over period of winter milk tests (dated from 
1st April to 30th September), and on night and morning samples 
for summer milk test periods dated 1st October to 31st March. 

For all practical purposes, the night milk reveals the limiting 
factor for cheese quality, and, judged on a two-liour basis for satisfactory 
^quality, gives sufficient play for the elevating or diluting effect of the 
morning’s supply with its germicidal period. The true state of 
efficiency of steam sterilisation and dairy hygiene procedures practised 
by suppliers is more forcibly judged on the hygienic condition of the 
night’s milk than that of the morning. At the same time, the classi- 
fication is sufficiently wide for cheese manufacture of first-grade 
standard to include the condition or hygienic quality of the treated 
morning’s milk also. The addition of similar cleansing and sterilising 
procedures after the night’s milking must, however, be considered for 
suitable hygienic condition in the morning’s supply. 

With the recent cheese factory improvements in Queensland 
■excellent conditions for quality cheese manufacture have been 
♦established. 
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Soda Bush — A Plant Poisonous to Stock. 

S ODA Bush is a native plant of wide distribution in Western Queensland, northern 
parts of New South Wales, and parts of South Australia. It is particularly 
prevalent in the Longreaeh, Blackall, and Clmrleville districts. 

Soda Bush is an annual with a perennial root stock about 1 to 2 ft. high. The 
leaves are placed alternately on the stems and are fleshy and nearly cylindrical. The 
flowers are small and are found in the forks of the leaves. It belongs to the saltbush 
family of plants. 

Although widely distributed in the sheep districts and has no doubt caused heavy 
mortalities in past years, it never came under suspicion as a poisonous plant until 
quite recently when losses occurred in travelling slice]) in the Ilfracombe district. 
Since then, other losses have occurred in the Longreaeh and Blackall districts. 

Ordinarily, the plant is, apparently, not very palatable to sheep, and they rarely 
touch it. When, however, sheep are untrucked after a long train journey and are 
very hungry, they will eat the plant quite readily. Similarly, sheep which have been 
travelling over a bare stock route for two to three days will eat the plant when 
brought on to it. These facts have been noted by competent observers. The important 
feature, therefore, of Soda Bush poisoning is that there is always a previous history 
of semi-starvation to be followed by grazing in an area where the plant is abundant. 

Symptoms Noted . — Frequently the animals are not seen sick and are found dead 
«4tt the 1 i break ’ ’ in the morning. When seen, however, they appear dull and listless 
and often disinclined to move. When forced to move, they may rush forward for 
several yards and then fall. This may happen repeatedly. When an animal becomes 
too ill to stand up, it lies flat on its chest with its head stretched out on the ground 
. in an attitude of sleep. This is one of the peculiar attitudes adopted, and appears 
to be characteristic of this particular condition. There may be some return of the 
fluid contents of the stomach to the mouth and throat, and this runs away through* 
the nose or the corners of the mouth. Sometimes this material passes down the 
windpipe and causes pneumonia. 

Sometimes poisoning may become chronic in character, and the animal is sick 
for several days. This is probably due to the ingestion of smaller quantities of the 
plant. The animal is dull and listless, and the breathing is increased. It is tucked 
tip, and diarrhoea may be present. Such animals, if forced to travel, gradually 
become weaker and death follows* 
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The Champion 

Milker 

27 Years Successsfully Working 


The Milker 
ot Champions 
— Still Leading 




Most Up-to-date, Simple 
Sanitary & Natural 
Milker 

MILKS BY PRESSURE 

Double Pipe System prevents milk becoming contaminated by foul air 
or impure vapours. Stop over port pulsation — continuous vacuum 

THE PERFECT COMBINATION. 

The RIDD Milker & LISTER Engine 

Full particulars from 

ffINCHCOHBE, CARSON Ltd. 


aw V/M ... m , C4.^«L Flos* 10th, as I Junior 2-year-old, produced 

DUV Your Uairy MOCK ,82.59 lb. BuMar-fat in Z73 day. from 

over 8,000 lb. of milk over the same period. 

From This fine production strain is right through 

G our present Herd. 

rassmere BULLS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 

Prices on application, stock sent anywhere 

Jersey Stud w. j. affleck 


Our Stud has been established for thirty-six 
years. Mature experience has enabled us 
to breed stock which make profitable 
production a reality, records established 
by our Stud Stock still remain unbroken. 


Gratsmere Jersey Stud, North Pine, 
Queensland 

Phone 3 — Petrie 
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and the imagined clearing problem 
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REX ROBINSON & CO. 
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It takes a GOOD Brand to make a CLEAR Brand. We supply 
only the finest quality Brands at the lowest prices. 

Registration attended to on Your Behalf FREE. 
Government Registration Fee . . 20/- 


EAR MARKS 

Our Ear Marks can be relied 
upon to give every satisfac- 
tion and to be correct in 
design and size according 
to Government Regulations. 

Write for lists and prices 
of available BRANDS and 
EAR MARKS. 

Taylors Elliotts Veterinary Co. 

ISO CHARtOTTE STREET, BRISBANE 

AMD AT QUAY STREET, ROCKHAMPTON 
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Post-mortem . — There is sometimes a pneumonic condition of the lungs, and 
there may eIbo be an inflammation of the fourth stomach and small intestines. 
Fluid may be present in considerable amount in the chest cavity. 

Experimental Feeding . — Quantities of tho plant, consisting of both old and 
young growths, were gathered at different times during the 1938-39 summer and sent 
to the Animal Health Station, Yeerongpilly, for experimental feeding. As a result, 
it was shown that sheep could be poisoned quite easily by feeding tho ground-up plant, 
or by soaking the plant in water and then drenching the animals with the fluid 
obtained. Amounts as small as one pound killed some sheep, while others took 
amounts up to 5 lb. Probably the susceptibility of sheep varies, or, perhaps, the 
toxic agent may vary in amount in different plants. 

General Remarks . — Since sheep losses are nearly always associated with a history 
of previous starvation, it is imperative that care be taken to keep hungry sheep off 
places where the plant is growing in profusion. If untrucked after long journeys, 
they should, if possible, be given a feed of lucerne if the Soda Bush is* growing 
abundantly along tho route which the sheep are to immediately travel, and particu- 
larly if other edible plants have been eaten out. It is, of course, a common feature 
of stock routes to find that all the usual edible grasses have been eaten out for miles 
from some of the western trucking areas, and very little but Soda Bush has been left 
growing. Once the animals have had a feed, even if only a small one, they are not 
likely to break away when first liberated from the yards. 


SHEEP ON THE FARM. 

Sheep should have a permanent place on any farm on which conditions are 
suitable. One of the advantages of sheep is that they provide two distinct sources of 
income annually — wool and mutton — besides their natural increase. 

In Queensland, merino sheep constitute about 97 per cent, of our total number. 
This breed is especially adapted to conditions in the Central and Western districts 
of the State, but when forced to breed and develop in an unsuitable environment, 
constitutional weakness is a real risk. 

British breeds have been developed and maintained under conditions where 
environment has influenced adaptability to Queensland conditions. In mixed farming 
districts these breeds — especially the pure-bred rams — can be used with advantage. 
Tho Corriedale originated in New Zealand, and the improvement of the breed has 
been progressive both there and in Australia. In Queensland, the Corriedale is 
regarded as a dual-purpose sheep coming between the merino and pure British breeds, 
overlapping both in adaptability to a considerable degree. 

In sheep -breeding, local conditions should decide the system of production. 

Sheep -breeding under diversified farming conditions where the British breeds 
are used is entirely different from meTino breeding in the West. The merino is 
bred under purely pastoral conditions, and the progeny is retained for wool and 
mutton production. With the imported mutton breeds, the aim of the farmer is to 
dispose of the progeny at the earliest marketable age. To do this successfully, two 
major points should be observed: — 

(1) The use of pure-bred rams of quick-maturing qualities suitable to location 
and conditions. 

(2) Availability of suitable pasture or cultivated crops for ewes as soon as 
their lambs are dropped, and for topping off the lambs. 

Other considerations of importance are the suitability of the ewe flock for wool 
production as well as for breeding; economy in pasturing the ewe flock from the 
time the lambs are taken off until the next drop of lambs; the general health of the 
flock and freedom from parasites, fodder provision for carrying the flock successfully 
through periods of scarcity; and culling the breeding flock for age while they ate 
still capable of being fattened and sold at a profit. To start successfully in breeding, 
whether for wool, mutton, or for fat lambs, healthy sheep are essential. This may 
mean paying more for young sheep, but it will generally prove the best and safest 
policy. 
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THE DARLING PEA PEST. 

When the Darling pea is in pod, its effects on animals are most noticeable. 
There is no medicinal treatment, but sheep noticed as affected should be removed 
immediately to a paddock in which the plant is not growing. Recovery is then 
certain and rapid, unless, of course, the animals are too far gone. 

If practicable, the plants should be hoed out and destroyed. If very thick 
a flame thrower may be profitable to use. 

One thing is certain, however, once sheep have acquired a taste for Darling 
pea, they will always look for it — hence the necessity of grazing these particular 
sheep on country whore the plant does not exist. 


VARIETY IN STOCK-FEEDING. 

The flesh forming materials in foods (proteins) are composed of units termed 
amino acids. These amino acids are synthesised by plants, but it is very doubtful 
whether they can be “manufactured” by vertebrates. 

The most useful proteins are those which contain the greatest variety of 
amino acids. For this reason, animal by products — milk, eggs, flesh, &e. — stand 
alone. If a vegetarian diet is to be persisted with, it must be selected from a wide 
range of foods so that the missing amino acids in one material way may be made 
up from another. This explains the benefits of variety in live stock feeding. 


HORSE BOTFLIES. 

As warmer weather approaches, horses may become greatly troubled by botflies. 
These flies are bee-like in appearance and possess two wings and a slender pointed 
abdomen. When laying eggs, the female fly hovers around the horse with the 
abdomen curved beneath the body. This lias given tho erroneous impression that 
the botfly stings, but its abdomen is held in this position merely to facilitate the 
deposition of its eggs. The eggs are laid on the hairs of the chest, throat, mane, 
shoulders and legs of the horse, but more frequently on the hairs of the throat 
and the inside of the forelegs. 

In time, the larvae develop within the eggs and hatching occurs when the horse 
licks or rubs the spot on which the eggs are present. In some way or other the 
hatched larvae reach the mouth of the horse and then burrow into the flesh of the 
tongue and cheeks. Here they remain for a little while, but eventually make their 
way into the stomach. When fully grown they are passed out of the animal with 
the dung, burrow into the ground and pupate. In the pup® the adult botflies are 
formed and they emerge after a period of a few weeks. 

Botflies are harmful to horses in two ways. Firstly, the horse instinctively 
recognises them as enemies and makes desperate efforts to prevent the female 
botflies approaching and laying eggs. During the botfly season, horses thus become 
very difficult to manage in harness, and may also hurt themselves in their attempts 
to avoid the flies. Secondly, the bots in the stomach may cause serious trouble. 
Each bot has a pair of stout hooks in its mouth, and also rows of hooks around its 
body. These hooks irritate the lining of the animal's stomach, and may cause 
ulcers and other ill-effects. 

Various methods have been devised to prevent the botflies from approaching 
horses and laying eggs. One of the simplest and most successful is a piece of 
canvas attached to the horse 'a noseband and headstall so that it covers the throat 
completely. Deep sheds or brush shelters also will give protection, as the botflies 
will not follow the horse out of the sunlight. 

For the removal of the bots from the horses 's stomach, carbon bisulphide is 
advised. This is given in a capsule after twenty-four hours starvation at the rate 
of 6 cubic centimetres— about one ordinary teaspoonful— for every 250 lb. weight. 
The best time to treat a horse for bots is about May or June, for at this time of 
the year all eggs on the body will have hatched and, as no flies are about, the horse 
cannot become reinfested immediately after treatment. 
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OVERSTOCKING A WRONG POLICY. 

Stocking capacity is a point in the management of pastoral lands which is 
often neglected. It should be accepted as a truth that two well-fed sheep will 
give a greater monetary return than three half -fed animals and more than four 
half -starved sheep. The return from properly nourished sheep would be probably 
even higher were their greater resistance to internal parasites taken into 
consideration. Borne of the evils of overstocking — altogether apart from total 
losses — are loss in wool per head, as the result of unthrifty growth; a possible 
break in the staple; poor lambings; a distinct loss on those animals which should 
be turned off as fats; and last, but not least, the erosion of country, of which 
overstocking is an important cause. 

From the point of view of returns alone, it will be found that over a period of 
years a property stocked well within its carrying capacity will average far better 
returns than one where overstocking is the policy of the management. 

Some graziers put forward the argument that, taking lean years into considera- 
tion, they have to stock to over-capacity to make ends meet. This policy is 
however, considered to be wrong, especially when returns are averaged over a 
number of years. 


CARE OF THE FAT LAMB EWE FLOCK. 

Borne farmers have the j>rospective mothers of the fat lamb drop too fat for 
the purpose. This is wrong in two ways, Firstly, with too much condition a light 
lambing is likely; and, secondly, feeding the ewes at mating time on grown crops 
is wasteful and unnecessary. 

The ewes should be in strong store condition. It is advantageous to “ flush" 
the ewes on green feed a fortnight before mating. No feed is too good for the 
flock when the lambs are dropped. 

Beware of jetting with an arsenical preparation before joining. This results 
very often in a poor lambing. If jetting is necessary, the job should be done six 
or seven weeks before the rams are joined. 

Crutehing the ew r es a month before lambing is advisable. 

Careful watch should be maintained for internal parasites, and systematic 
drenching undertaken so as to free the ewes of the pest long before the lambing 
season. 

Avoid unnecessary yarding with the in-lamb ewes. 

Provide a lick suitable to compensate for known deficiencies in the pastures. 


THE CORRIEDALE AS A FARMER'S SHEEP. 

As an all round general utility farmer’s sheep nothing beats the Oorricdale. 
There is no better ewe for the production of fat lambs. Joined with one of the 
Downs rams — such as the Dorset Horn or the Southdown — the lambs they produce 
are first class. 

Corriedale ewes are docile, good doers, and great milkers. 

In Queensland there is a tendency to breed the Corriedale too line, thus defeating 
the object for which the breed was evolved. 

No finer wool than a 56 counts should be tolerated in the Corriedale stud. To 
get the fleece as fine as merino counts can only be done at the expense of constitution, 
one of the Corriedale ’s most important characteristics. Growers of pure bred 
Corriedale sheep would be well advised to cull rigorously any animal showing too 
fine a tendency. 
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Dairy Management. 

T EMPERATURES on the average farm sometimes present a difficult 
problem, but good dairy management depends largely on their regu- 
lation and control. The removal of animal heat from milk and cream as 
soon as possible after milking or separating, followed by storage in cool 
surroundings, will greatly lengthen their useful life by delaying the 
growth and development of bacteria. Together with straining, which 
serves to remove the visible dirt and so reduce the numbers of micro- 
organisms, control of temperature forms a method whereby the farmer 
can definitely increase the value of his product. 

Straining . — Cow hairs, "flies, dust, and dung particles and other 
foreign matter carry with them enormous numbers of bacteria, and 
should be kept out of milk by every possible means, for no amount of 
straining can remove bacteria once they have become free in the milk. 
Should some visible dirt gain entrance, however, the straining of each 
cow’s milk through a cotton-wool disc immediately after milking will 
minimise the damage caused. 

Straining should be done once only, and should take place before 
cooling or separating. The disc type strainer prescribed by the Dairy 
Regulations is preferable to any other, since each disc is discarded after 
use; provided that the metal parts are scrubbed and sterilized, there 
is no risk of recontaminating the milk as with a cloth which has not 
received thorough washing and boiling; also, the finer mesh of the wad 
will trap smaller particles than will a cloth. If a large quantity of 
sediment is being removed, the disc should be changed during milking. 

Cooling . — Some form of cooling is necessary to counteract rapid 
bacterial development; and the most usual medium for the purpose is 
water. Adequate water is necessary for cooling, and if the supply is 
insufficiently cold an evaporating device or the use of ice may be required 
to bring the temperature of the cooled milk to 60 deg. F. or lower, 
and cream to 70 deg. F. or lower. If deep well water is available Che 
maximum advantage in temperature can be obtained by pumping it 
direet to the cooler or trough when required. In the case of shallow 
well, surface, or tank water, some means of storing it, protected from 
the heat of the sun, must be devised if it is to be useful as a cooling 
agent. 
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Contains In correct proportions the necessary minerals for replacing those 
deficient In natural fodder. Specially recommended for sheep when mixed 
with common stock salt. Prices — 

70-lb. Bag, 22s. 6d.; £28 Ton. 


VETAMAC MEDICATED 


A daily handful in the feed keeps Horses, Cows, and Pigs In the "pink" of 
condition. Rich in meals and minerals, and carefully impregnated with a 
superior Vetamac Medication. Prices — 

70-lb. Bag, 19s. 6d.; 140-lb. Bag, 32s. 6d. 

FREE. Vetamac Booklet and Literature. 

Stock Service Department. 

A. H. McDONALD Or COMPANY, 99-1 os MARY street, BRISBANE. 
Branches all States. 


HIGHFIELDS 


LARGE 

WHITES 


STUD 


SELL THEIR CHAMPIONS— 

THEY DON'T KEEP THEM! 

HIGHFIELDS STUD BRED— -CHAMPION BOAR— HIGHFIELDS FAITHFUL 17th 
RESERVE CHAMPION BOAR— HIGHFIELDS DAVID 42nd AND THE SIRE 
AND DAM OF THE CHAMPION SOW— MITTADALE PEG 
BRISBANE SHOW AWARDS, 1939:— 

1st and 3rd, Boar under 5 months. 2nd, Sow under 8 months. 

1st. Boar under 8 months. 1 st, Sow under 11 months 

Boar and^Prooeny. 0nthS £. ”*** “ 

1st, Breeder's Group. 2nd and 3rd ' Sow 17 months or over. 

1st and 3rd, Sow under 5 months. Reserve Champion Sow. 

THE IDEAL TYPE FOR BREEDING EXPORT PORKERS AND BACONERS 
Write for Particulars of Stock for Sale 

J. A. HEADING, HIGHFIELDS, MURGON 


SPRINGLEA 
Stud Form 

A.I.S. Cattle 
and Wessex 
Saddleback 
Pigs 

The Spring lea herd has been certified 
free from tuberculosis end every 
animal hears the Government tag. 
Make a wise choice by procuring a 
young bull from this first class herd! 


The leading bull of the Springlea Stud herd is 
"Alfa Vale Lieutenant." "Alfa Vale Lieutenant" 
is a full brother to " Alfa Vale Laura." " Alfa Vale 
Laura " won 1 st Prize from 32 competitors for the 
greatest quantity of Butter Fat produced In 24 
hours (namely 2.757 lbs.) at the Brisbane 
Exhibition in 1939. 

PIGS.— Springlea Wessex Saddleback Pigs are of 
the ideal type. Obtain one or more of this 
increasingly popular breed. 

Write for particulars of stock for sale 
Inspection invited 

Prospective buyers will be met, if necessary, at the 
Murgon Railway Station by giving timely notice to 

V. T. RICHARDS, Manager Phone: 140, Murgon 
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r ¥ ll 6 moximum Value 
Get tne mu . R a tion 

from your Petroijv« 


Do not overlook the vital part that 
your Battery plays in the saving ol 
petrol when starting the engine. 

>UVA Queensland 
Storage Battery 

and you will be assured of an instant response to first touch of the starter 
and a quick getaway at all times. 


HEAVY DUTY— QUEENSLAND SUPER GRADE— 2 YEARS' GUARANTEE 
6- Volt, 13 Plate, 55/-; 6-Volt, 15 Plate, 70/-; 12-Volt, 9 Plate, 85/- 
HEAVY DUTY— QUEENSLAND FIRST GRADE— 18 MONTHS' GUARANTEE 
6-Volt, 13 Plate, 45/-; 6-Volt, 15 Plate, 55/-; 12-Volt, 9 Plate, 70/- 

Lowest prices quoted for guaranteed FARM LIGHTING PLANTS complete, 
or GENERATORS, SWITCHBOARDS, etc., for use with existing Engines. 

PRICE LISTS or further particulars gladly supplied. 


QUEENSLAND STORAGE BATTEAT («-' 

374 ANN STREET BRISBANE ( Ojb/b St Tllarfirti HolpiLl ) 
Q.I 30 at -SI* RUTHVEN STREET TOOWOOMBA ( Opfc Joiun //nr//) 
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An insulated tank, through which cold water flows and in which 
cream cans may be placed, is a fairly satisfactory arrangement for 
reducing the temperature steadily with constant stirring, which also 
aerates the cream ; the water is then run to a trougu for watering stock. 

For cooling and aerating milk, the best type of cooler is the endless 
corrugated type, which can be used in conjunction with a water-bag 
evaporator (filled after each cooling in preparation for the next), or 
with a fixed tank to which water is pumped and flows through the cooler 
by gravity, or with a refrigerating unit using brine. Such a cooler, 
having wide corrugations and no end plates, can be easily cleaned with 
a brush and has no awkward crevices. Porous cylindrical containers, 
large enough to hold a single can, working on the evaporation principle, 
are being used in some districts successfully, and have the advantage of 
being transportable and economical of water. 

Refrigerating is a sure and certain way of improving quality, for, 
although it actually does not kill harmful bacteria, it renders them 
dormant and unable to cause deterioration of milk or cream. Many 
farmers are coming to the conclusion that the improvement in grade 
resulting from refrigerating their product on the farm makes it finan- 
cially economical. Very little bacterial growth takes place below 45 
deg. F., but the growth rate of the common milk types increases steadily 
above this, up to around 100 deg. F., and is, of course, favoured by 
summer conditions. During sultry weather, especially, extra care and 
precautions need to be taken with regard to cooling and cool storage of 
milk and cream. 

Storage . — The Dairy Regulations provide for a suitable storage 
room (Dairy House A) for milk and cream, or for milk only a well- 
covered ventilated stand will suffice. A clean wet bag wrapped around 
a can will assist cool storage by insulation and by evaporation. Direct 
summer sunshine in Queensland has tremendous heating power, and the 
proper protection of cream left adjacent to the road awaiting the carrier 
is, therefore, also important. Thick timber roofing over the cream stands 
affords greater protection than galvanised iron, which is not permitted 
under the Dairy Regulations. 

Careful temperature control right from the start is the key to safe- 
guarding quality in either milk or cream production, for whatever 
purpose they may be required. 


MANAGING THE BULL. 

The bull should be kept away from the rest of the herd in a separate 
run securely fenced and provided with water and shelter. A small 
service yard and a crush to facilitate the handling of the bull when 
necessary should also be provided. 

The advantages gained by keeping the bull away from the herd 
are : — 

1. Calving can be regulated. 

2. It is easier to decide whether or not the cow is in calf. 

3. The bull’s services are controlled and not wasted. 

4. There is less likelihood of the cow r s having to return to the bull. 

If the run is placed well away from a public road, any annoyance 
caused by a neighbour’s cows breaking into the bull or the bull breaking 
out is avoided. 
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STEAM STERILIZATION OF DAIRY UTENSILS. 

Research in most countries of the world has demonstrated that the 
most prolific source of contamination of milk and cream is the utensils 
with which they come into contact, many of the investigations having 
shown that 90 per cent, of the original contamination arises in this way. 

Many hundreds of tests carried out recently in this State have 
revealed that under sub-tropical dairying conditions and also because of 
the extensive use of the milking machine — which is most difficult to main- 
tain in a sanitary condition — utensils are of even greater import than 
in countries with a more temperate climate and where mechanical milk- 
ing is not so common. Because of this special problem, steam steriliza- 
tion on all farms operating milking machines is now compulsory under 
the Dairy Produce Acts. A recent investigation on the Darling Downs 
showed that milk produced on farms operating milking machines was 
decidedly inferior to that produced on farms on which only hand milking 
is practised. It may be confidently stated, however, that if sterilizing 
equipment were installed and used properly on the farms using milking 
machines, the milk produced would surpass in bacteriological standard 
that produced on the hand milking farms, for undoubtedly milk of the 
highest bacteriological quality can be obtained when milking machines 
are operated according to an approved hygienic technique, embracing 
steam sterilization. 

The Department, by insisting on any sterilizer intended for dairy 
purposes being officially tested and approved before being marketed, is 
protecting the farmer, who now has a choice of a number of small 
sterilizers suitable for dairy purposes. The additional cost of the 
sterilizer should not be considered a bar to its purchase by anyone who 
can afford to equip his farm with a milking machine, for, in fact, it is 
a necessary adjunct. Moreover, the cost will, in many cases, soon be 
recouped because of a consequent improvement in cream grading. 

It is sometimes suggested that “scaldin g” is as effective as steam 
sterilization. Certainly, the small dairyman may achieve consistently 
good results by the use of boiling water only for sterilizing, but ‘ ‘scald- 
ing' * temperatures have been found in recent field investigations to vary 
from 130 deg. F. (little better than luke warm) to really boiling water, 
provided by a special semi-cylindrical boiler in which the cans may be 
completely immersed. Under every-day farm conditions, however* 
“scalding”- — that is, pouring hot water from vessel to vessel — even in 
the hands of a careful supplier is not an effective substitute for steam. 
For sterilization to be effective, utensils should be completely immersed 
in boiling water — an almost impossible requirement for milking machine 
parts. 

It is emphasised, however, that although steam sterilization only 
cannot be expected to solve all the problems associated with the produc- 
tion of a choice quality cream, it will almost certainly be successful if 
coupled with methods calculated to minimise the contamination from 
other sources besides the utensils. In this connection the salient points 
which should receive attention are : — 

(1) Keeping buildings and equipment clean and free from dust. 

• (2) Rejection of foremilk. 

(3) Washing of udders and milkers' hands. 
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(4) Thorough cleansing, immediately after milking, of all utensils 
in the approved way and washing of milking machines 
according to recommended procedures. (Sterilization is only 
complementary to thorough washing.) 

(5) Storage of washed and sterilized utensils away from a 
contaminated atmosphere. 

(6) Keeping milk or cream as cool as possible and away from 
dusty yards. 

Finally, the economic aspect of steam sterilization is of particular 
importance. By ensuring the supply of choice quality cream — the 
producer gets paid for that grade, as provided for in the Dairy Regula- 
tions — a material contribution is made towards the raising of the quality 
of Queensland's butter output. 


A CATTLE CRUSH ON EVERY FARM. 

A crush for holding cattle or horses should be built on every farm. 
It costs little and occupies a small area; yet it saves much time and 
labour when full-grown stock are to be dehorned, branded, castrated, 
speyed, drenched, or otherwise treated. For these operations, the 
animal should be held in a position which allows of no movement. 

The ordinary crush can be arranged to accommodate large or small 
animals. A series of auger holes (-£ inch diameter) are bored about 
6 inches apart along two rails of convenient height on each side of the 
crush. The holes should be deep enough to seat a bolt or iron pin 
firmly. The bolt or pin should stand 4 to 6 inches above the rail. These 
pins — one on each side — serve as chocks against which a cross rail may 
be placed. By working the animal right to the front of the crush, the 
pins and raiis may be arranged to prevent any “backing." In a 
■similar way the width of the crush may be adjusted to prevent lateral 
movement. 

To secure the head of the animal, the “A" shaped bail-type of 
structure may be made from a double cross rail between which slide 
vertical poles attached to the base of the crush posts by stout hinges. 
With such a crush, many farm operations usually requiring four men 
can be done quickly and efficiently by a man and boy. 


A HORN-TIPPING TIP. 

Much time and energy is often wasted in the practice of tipping 
the horns of cattle. Some owners of stock are slipshod in their methods 
of removing the points of horns. In doing the job, care should be taken 
to ensure that the cut does not slant. Oblique or slanting saw cuts 
defeat the object of the operation, for, although the tips are removed, 
sharp, chisel-like edges remain on the horns, leaving an animal still 
capable of inflicting a nasty injury to another. Even when cut squarely 
across, tipped horns remain capable of causing severe bruises. Horns 
with chisel-shaped points are a menace to all other animals within reach 
of their possessor, and consequently a probable cause of reduced profit 
to the stockowner. 
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RIGHT METHODS IN DAIRY PRACTICE. 

Some dairy farmers — especially some who have only recently estab- 
lished dairy herds — are often unaware of the essential points for the 
satisfactory and cleanly production of milk and cream. 

The bacteria responsible for the spoilage of milk and cream are to 
be found in large numbers on the farm, and if careful methods are not 
used they may enter from any or all of the following sources: — 

(a) The udder, if the animal is not absolutely healthy, and if 
fore-milk is not discarded. 

(b) The cow’s coat and skin, if not groomed before milking. 

(c) Dust in the cowbail or dairy. 

( d ) The milker’s hands, cloths, or person. 

(e) Milk buckets and equipment imperfectly cleaned, or not 
sterilized. 

The health of the cow is, of course, of first importance and the 
farmer must assure himself that every animal in his herd from which 
milk is being produced is in fit condition and free from any signs of 
disease. 

Grooming the Cow. — Some preparation of the cow before commenc- 
ing to milk is necessary in wet weather to remove the mud and dung 
splashed on the udder and teats, and, under summer or drought con- 
ditions, the dried dust, which is equally dangerous to milk quality. 

The flanks and tails should be kept free from caked mud and dung 
by the occasional use of a currycomb, and the dust removed as 
often as necessary by grooming with a stiff brush dipped in clean 
water. It is a common practice on "model” farms to keep the 
hair on the flanks as well as the udder clipped short to avoid the 
collection of dust and dirt. Occasional clipping and regular grooming 
will make the daily routine of keeping the udder clean a very simple 
task. It is only when cows have been neglected that the washing of 
udder and flanks takes any great length of time. 

The udder and teats should be washed before each milking. This 
is best done with a cloth (preferably of the woven type) kept for the 
purpose, and a bucket of clean water, using a separate cloth, with a 
second lot of clean water, if necessary, for finishing off the udder. A 
small amount of potassium permanganate (Condy’s crystals) or some 
chlorine compound, added to the water is an extra precaution observed 
by many farmers, which is advisable if there are any cases of sore teats, 
or where the water used is of doubtful purity. The teats are left damp, 
but not dripping, so that any remaining dust or loose hairs will adhere 
to the surface and not fall into the milk. Uddereloths must be washed 
out and boiled every day, otherwise they become a dangerous source of 
bacteria and the object of washing the udder will be defeated. Both 
cloths and bucket should not be used for any other purpose. 

With practice, this routine preparation of the cow for milking can 
be very quickly and yet thoroughly carried out. It can be done by a 
boy, and the time spent— one minute or less per cow — is negligible 
compared with the reduction in the number of bacteria gaining entrance 
to the milk and cream from this source. 
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POLLED CATTLE. 

In any programme of breeding or of grading up existing herds, the 
introduction of polled stock should be regarded as a necessity. Short- 
horns and Herefords represent the bulk of the beef cattle in Queensland. 
The polled Shorthorns and Herefords are a comparatively recent 
development and the percentage of polled stock which will result from 
crossing with horned breeds is uncertain. 

With the so-called “natural polls , ” the power to transmit this 
characteristic is marked. It is most noticeable in the Galloway breed, 
but this type is not largely represented in Australia. 

Red polled bulls crossed with horned breeds or their crosses may 
produce a large percentage of hornless stock, but the prepotency of 
Aberdeen Angus bulls with respect to colour, conformation, and hornless- 
ness is superior. From 80 to 90 per cent, of the calves obtained when 
Aberdeen Angus bulls are mated with horned stock of mixed breeding 
are black in colour and most of them hornless. 


VEALER CALVES. 

Provided a calf is kept on the mother to allow it to reach a live 
weight of about 80 lb., a satisfactory return is assured when marketed. 
Large numbers of calves are being slaughtered annually for export as 
boneless veal, and the trade has reached such proportions that buyers 
are usually operating in all dairying districts. It is well worth while to 
keep the calf for a while before selling for slaughter. A calf responds 
quickly to a few days’ suckling, and this can quite easily mean the 
difference between an underweight and overweight calf — a matter of at 
least 5s. in its value. 


POINTS OF A DAIRY HEIFER. 

In the selection of a dairy heifer, the form and general character will, to a 
great extent, indicate whether she will develop into a good producer. When a heifer 
is quite young, the trained eye of the judge can seo its dairy value and can discern 
the dairy typo as distinct from the beef type. The production records of her 
ancestral dams on both sides are important factors in determining her future dairy 
value, while constitution is also important. 

The form of the heifer with a future ns a profitable producer is, in miniature, 
that of a good type, fully -developed dairy cow. Dairy characteristics are indicated 
by an absence of surplus flesh; she is somewhat angular and spare. The head is 
typical of her breed, the eyes large and bright, and muzzle large, ears of average 
size, neck lean and lengthy, sloping with the shoulders. She is sharp over, the 
shoulders, ribs well sprung, with good heart girth. The forequarters are light. 
Digestive capacity is indicated by the depth through the barrel from the centre of 
the back to the navel. Good depth indicates ample capacity to convert food into 
milk. The greater the depth through the middle, the greater the production is likely 
to be. The back is straight. There is a good length from the hip to the pin bones, 
and from the hip to the flank. The thighs are flat and free from fleshiness; the line 
of the thigh is incurving. The bones should be light and not coarse. The tail should 
be thin and free from flesh. All of these points should indicate that there is no 
tendency to lay on fleBh. 

The udder (as yet undeveloped), milk veins, and wells are reliable indications 
of the heifer’s future value as a dairy cow. The skin covering and surrounding the 
immature udder is soft and loose with teats well placed. The milk veins can be 
followed with the finger and milk wells gauged. Comparatively well-developed milk 
veins and large milk wells also are important points in judging a dairy heifer. 
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VARIATIONS IN CREAM TESTS. 

Some dairy farmers wonder why their factory returns show variations in the 
fat tests of their cream. Actually, variations are bound to occur. 

Conditions under which milk is separated lead to changes in cream tests, as 
shown by the following facts: — 

The separator should always be run at the speed directed by the manufacturer. 
It is better to turn at too high a rate than too low, for in the latter case the 
fat loss in the skim milk is increased in, proportion to the decrease in the number 
of revolutions. 

The milk must be allowed to enter the bowl freely during separation. The 
level is automatically controlled by the float, and if the flow is partly shut off a 
higher testing cream will result. An over supply will result in a lower testing 
cream, and, more important still, excessive fat loss will occur. 

Milk is at the best temperature to be separated as it comes from the cow, as it 
is less viscous than at lower temperatures, so runs easily though the separator, 
and more perfect separation of the fat results. At lower temperatures, due to 
the viscosity of the milk, separation becomes more difficult with greater fat losses. 
It is doubtful whether any machine will do good work if the milk is below 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The quantity of skim milk or water used to flush the bowl usually varies 
considerably from day to day, and may cause a variation in the test of 2 to 5 
per cent., depending on the quality of cream. Vibration of the separator causes 
the skim milk and cream to be shaken together, so that they do not find their way 
to their respective outlets. Fat losses are increased by the escape of fat globules 
through the skim milk outlet. 

Other factors which influence fat losses are the cleansing of the separator and 
the condition of the milk, but these should not cause any difficulty where there is 
a proper appreciation of the necessity of hygienic methods. 

There is a daily variation in the fat content of the mixed milk from the herd, 
and this is sometimes appreciable. This affects the test of the cream, but does 
not influence the quantity. For example, if a herd produced 300 lb. of milk with 
a fat test of 4 per cent., there would be 4 lb. of butter fat, while, if the fat were 
5 per cent., 5 lb. of butter fat would be the result. 


DAIRY CATTLE — PURE-BRED OR GRADES ? 

The question is often asked: Which is the more profitable — purebred or grade 
daily cattle? The difference in value of pure bred and high-grade dairy cattle lies 
in the higher selling price of the pure-bred. Dairy farms which are so equipped 
that they can handle the record work effectively will find more profit in pure-bred 
than in grade cattle. There is a steady market for high-quality, pure-bred cattle 
at prices which net good returns to the breeder. Whether pure-bred stock will show 
the best results with any particular dairy farmer depends, however, on his keeping 
authentic records, and also on his ability as a salesman. Pure-bred cattle which a 
breeder is unable to sell are no more valuable to him than an equal number of good 
grades. 

A herd of carefully selected grade cows will produce as heavily as the average 
pure bred herd, for the reason that they can be culled more closely, as their lower 
value does not encourage keeping an animal which is not a profitable producer. 
There is always a good demand for the female offspring at payable prices. Any 
person going in for dairying for the purpose of producing milk or cream, and not 
with the idea of gaining a large part of his income from sale of stock, may do quite 
as well with grades as with pure-breds. 

As in most things, success with dairy cattle depends on the individual farmer 
himself, and whether grade or pure-bred cattle are more desirable can be settled only 
when the particular conditions surrounding the individual case are considered. 

It is sometimes stated that grade cows are better than pure-bred animals. Tins 
is not so, but it is true that some grades are better than some pure-bred stock. 

One very important fact to remember, however, is that the herd sire should 
always be a pure-bred. Unfortunately, this is not sufficiently understood by some 
Queensland dairy farmers, and this accounts to a very large extent for the poor 
type of dairy cattle one sometimes sees when travelling through the country. 
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Eliminate the possibility of your crops being demolished 
or trampled down — fence the modern way with the 



ELECTRIC FENCER 

Livestock are particularly sensitive to electricity, and when they contact an 
electrically charged Parmak fence they receive a strong — yet perfectly harmless 
sting that will repulse even the most determined fence breakers. Parmak cuts 
fencing costs too. One wire on light stakes — 30 to 40 feet apart — holds 
stock as efficently as a 6-wire and netting fence. Write to-day for details — 

POST FREE ANYWHERE. 

The 

ELECTRIC 

The most humane, efficient, and labour- 
saving device ever conceived for controlling 
stock. A light touch with the end of the 
cane gives the animal a tingling shock that 
compels obedience. Operates just like an 
electric torch and just as safe. 


" Challenge " 

STOCK DROVER 


Price Now 


Send for details of the 



PENNANT 

BATH, SINK and 
GENERAL WATER 
HEATER, £11/10/- 

A clean, safe, and convenient water heater that 
operates as efficently as a gas or electric heater. 
Full details post free on request. 

Queensland Agents: 


T R ACKSON'S 

The Brightest Spot in Town 

1 5 7 - 1 5 9 f t I i z* b e t h Street - Brisbane 
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BRINGING BACONERS TO 
PRIME CONDITION 


Importance of correct feeding 

'T'HE recent appeal made by the Australian Meat Board for long, 
* lean pigs for export, instead of over-fat pigs, brings into promin- 
ence an aspect of pig raising that Australian breeders have hitherto 
largely neglected — that of correct feeding. To feed correctly does not 
necessarily mean an outlay on expensive foods — it simply means 
careful feeding. It means combining foods available on the farm in 
such a manner that the ingredients of one food balance those of the 
other, thus forming a complete ration. Any deficiency, if it then 
exists, can be made good with a supplement containing the necessary 
ingredients. 

It may be argued that this is already being done to some extent 
as, for instance, when skim milk is combined with grain foods such as 
cracked wheat, barley, or maize. But such a practice is generally 
carried out with no knowledge of the nutritive values of the foods 
concerned, and better results would often be achieved by adding other 
foods, or combining the same foods in different proportions. 

To study and supply the pigs’ requirements in this manner is not 
difficult and the small effort involved will certainly be repaid many 
times over, for no other farm animal makes such a quick or profitable 
return for money invested, and the rapidity of the pig’s development 
and the market value of its flesh are almost wholly determined by the 
nature of the food it eats. 

Unfortunately, when pigs are sty-fed, as they usually are in 
Australia, they do not obtain sufficient protein in the form of grubs, 
roots, etc., as they would if they were grazed. Hence, rations very 
often contain much too high a percentage of carbonaceous or energy or 
fat producing foods and insufficient protein (it is protein which goes 
to form flesh). This explains the over-fatness so often met with, and 
indicates a frequent need for some protein-rich supplement. 

One of the best known and most highly recommended of these is 
Lever Brothers’ Key Meal. Not only does Key Meal supply proteins 
of the right kind to balance the ration ; it is highly digestible, and thus 
it increases the value of the whole ration. Many leading pig breeders 
recommend Key Meal, stating that when it is used to balance the ration, 
there is a definite increase in the length of the baconers, and the firm 
sweet flesh brin gs top market prices. [ADVEBTISEMENT.l 

Free to readers of " The Queensland Agricultural Journal ” valuable booklet — 

"POINTS ABOUT PIG FEEDING." FILL IN AND POST THIS COUPON 


\ *ee , 

'SSSSB 


i 


Messrs. Lever Brothers (Queensland) Pty. Limited, 
Murray Street, MAYNE, N. 1, Brisbane. 

Dear Sirs, 

Please send me a copy of your free bodklet 
“ Points About Pig Feeding." 


Name. 


Address 


(IN BLOCK LETTERS) 
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Paddocks for Pigs. 

F ARMERS who have not already adopted the practice are adxised to give careful 
consideration to the advantages of running pigs on the grazing system as 
compared with the intensive penning system which, until a few years ago, was the 
recognised practice of most pig keepers. 

There is little doubt that the old custom of confining pigs to small pens 

resulted from the desire to produce very fat carcases. Present-day* buyers demand 

leaner pork and bacon, so it is necessary to alter pig laising practice accordingly, 
especially in respect of breeding, feeding, and penning. Provided pigs are bred 
to the correct type — that is, pigs intended for light porkers bred from quick- 
maturing stock, and pigs intended for baconers bred from later-maturing stock — 
they may be kept under grazing conditions from birth until fit for slaughter with 
very good results. Pigs kept in paddocks throughout their lives have a tendency 
to grow rather than fatten, and it is the lean, growing pig and not the fat pig 
which is required for meat. 

When grazed, pigs find a lot of their food in the form of pasture or forage 
crops specially grown in the pig paddocks, and these foods usually require less 
labour and are cheaper than other pig foods. The pigs not only do their own 

harvesting, but also return a good amount of manorial matter to the soil, thus 

maintaining or improving soil fertility. 

With the run of a good paddock containing some pasture or green crop, there 
is very little chance of pigs suffering from mineral or vitamin deficiency. This 
is a decided advantage over the intensive penning system, in which ill-health often 
results from a lack of knowledge or care in attempting to supply a complete diet. 
Penned pigs often suffer from diatetic disorders, and when turned out on pasture 
recover rapidly. 

Under the intensive system, it is necessary to have buildings, floors, and drains 
well constructed in order to maintain a safe standard of hygiene. This also means 
extra labour and water for cleansing pens. 

There is little, if any, difference in the costs of establishing a good paddock 
piggery and a good intensive piggery. One of the most important features of a 
paddock piggery is that the work of tending the pigs is much more congenial, 
for the only cleaning-up of the piggery consists of cultivating or resting the pig 
paddock and moving the sheds and troughs, which should be built on skids to allow 
of easy transport. 

Probably the most practical method of controlling worm infestation in pigs 
to run them in paddocks which can be cropped, fed off, and ploughed in rotation. 
This system and the use of moveable equipment is a very satisfactory method of 
pig raising under Queensland conditions, 

15 
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RISK OF FEEDING RAW OFFAL TO FIGS. 

On many farms a fat beast is killed occasionally for domestic use. Portion* 
of the carcase and viscera are sometimes fed raw to pigs. These form a valuable 
pig food if cooked; but, if fed raw, the health of animals may be endangered. 
For example, when an animal is affected with tuberculosis, the primary lesions in 
the organs, being small, may escape detection. Although the carcase may not be 
grossly affected, there is a real danger to pigs — especially young ones — if fed with 
uncooked material from a diseased beast. 

Under the Cattle Slaughtering Act, the Diseases in Stock Act, and the Pig 
Industry Act the feeding of any meat offal or blood to pigs, unless it is thoroughly 
cooked, is a serious offence. 


CORN COB CHARCOAL FOR FIGS. 

A good use for the corn cobs (cores) that accumulate on most farms, and 
around piggeries, is to make charcoal of them. The cores are of little value as a 
food for pigs because of their coarse, dry fibre content, and even if the whole cob 
(grain and core) were ground, it is doubtful whether it would be worth the trouble. 

After the pigs have chewed all the corn from the cob, the waste cores and 
husks may be raked toogether into a pile and burned. When the heap is a mass 
of red hot coals, water may be poured over the pile. The partially charred cores, 
when cold, may be gathered for the pigs. Bones should also be gathered and 
burned, and added to the charcoal made from the cores. This cleaning up serves 
a double purpose; it gets rid of matter that would otherwise accumulate and become 
a nuisance, and provides charcoal and mineral matter for the pigs. 


WHEN SELLING FIGS. 

Porkers should be marketed at an age and weight to suit export market 
conditions, as well as the docal trade. Best trade weights, for prime conditioned 
pigs, range between 60 lb. and 90 lb. dressed (approximately 95 lb. to 139 lb. live 
weight). For local markets, the best range is 60 lb. to 80 lb. dressed weight (95 lb. 
to 130 lb. live weight). Porkers should be in good condition, free from bruises, 
whip marks, or other faults, and be protected from the effects of severe heat ; other- 
wise, they will not dress out to advantage on slaughter. lighter weights and very 
thin pigs are not profitable as porkers, and at factories and meatworks will only 
be paid for at valuation. 

Bacon pigs for local markets should be 90 lb. to 130 lb. dressed weight 
(approximately 140 lb. to 185 lb. live weight) with added range to 160 lb. dressed 
weight (220 lb. live weight) at Blightly lower rate per lb. dressed. For export, the 
range of weights varieB from 120 lb. dressed weight (175 lb. live weight) to 160 lb. 
dressed weight (220 lb. live weight), bub the heavier pigs should not carry too much 
fat; otherwise, they are subject to reduction in price or to rejection. For local 
markets also, there is a strict limitation to the percentage of fat, and factories, 
prefer pigs in meaty condition with only a slight covering of fat. 

Sows for small goods trade should be in good condition, and should have- 
weaned their litters two months or more before marketing; also, they should not 
be in pig any more than one month, if in pig at all. Sows close to farrowing and 
those farrowed recently are liable to condemnation at the factories. Poor brood 
sows and poor stags are useless and will not be accepted, while boar pigs are useless, 
for meat purposes until castrated, and then well fed for approximately two months, 
the time depending on the progress made after the operation. 

In every instance the greatest care should be taken to avoid bruising and 
damaging the pigs in transit, especially when loading and unloading. Pigs carted 
to country sidings for trucking or sale should not be fed immediately before despatch, 
as such feeding is conducive to heavier shrinkage and to digestive disorders 
transit. 

-It again emphasised that under the Queensland Pig Industry Act all pig* 
must be branded by the vendor before sale, barter, or exchange. Full information 
on any of these points is obtainable from the Department of Agriculture and Stocks 
Brisbane. v 
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Of Interest to Poulfrymen . . . 


No laying mash is of value unless it includes the essential 
VITAMINS for PRODUCTIVITY and GROWTH. 


Denhams Guaranteed LAYING MASH AND PRO-VITA 
LAYING MASH contain the requisite vitamins. 

DENHAMS ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR 

The Gamble Electric Incubator 

Capacity range from 324 to 14,000 Eggs. Liberal Terms; 
if desirable will trade in. 

BROODERS, EGG WASHING MACHINES, POULTRY TONICS 

We invite you to write or call and have a 
talk with W. ("Bill") DORR, Poultry Adviser. 

DENHAMS PTY. LTD. 


234-244 ROMA STREET, BRISBANE 


Phone: B 1581 


PRICE 

PER 

SET 

£2/12/6 


Good Value ! 
PLOUGH HARNESS 


Winkers . 

Collar 

Hames 

Straps 

Backhand 

Ckains 


£ s. d. 

10 0 

1 1 0 

12 6 

1 6 

6 6 

4 6 

£2 16 0 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue 

JAMES SMITH & SON 

STANLEY STREET, SOOTH BRISBANE, S. I. 
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VACCINE 


Fowl pox may cost you 2 or 3 
dozen eggs for every pullet 
affected. Why take this risk? 
You can immunize each pullet 
for less than the cost of one egg. 

J.L SUFFICIENT FOR 

¥ 2 lOOBIRDS 

Our vaccine is registered under 
the Veterinary Medicines Act 
and is guaranteed. Book your 
order now. „ 

CHICK BOXES 

We supply first grade corrugated 
chick boxes at the cheapest 
prices in Queensland. Prices 
may rise before next season. 
Book your order now. 100 size 
26s. 6d. doz.; 50's 18s.; 25's 
1 Os. 9d.; 1 2's 8s. 1 Od. Reduction 
for quantities. 

LEG BANDS 

Best spiral celluloid bands 4s. 66 . 
per 100. Canadian Flat bands 
7s. 3d. per 100. Aluminium with 
numbered celluloid insert 10s. 
100. Reduction for quantities. 


" NEIL " VALVES 


Our price 6s. 6d. for valve and 
trough. 


Our prices are the cheapest. We sell 
only quality goods. Write for a copy 
of our catalogue. It will save you 
pounds. 


Queensland Pastqr&lSspplies 

■ PTV ITU. 

BOW IN SIR C E T 8PI5BAN E : 


‘MAHACA’ 



GOVT. REGISTERED HATCHERY 

Only the very best birds (high 
producers of large eggs) are used 
for Breeding Purposes 


NO BOUGHT EGGS ARE USED 
for the supply of Mahaca Chicks. 
That's your assurance of quality 



Safe and Live Delivery Guaranteed 

to any Railway Station 


White Leghorn Pullets 


£7Z 

Australorp Pullets 

PER 

JbW ioo 


Special quotes for 500 lots 
STARTED PULLETS also a spaciality 
Ask for Free Booklet and Order Form 


M.H CAMPBELL 

MAHACA* 

POULTRY FARM 

ALBANY CREEK 

NEAR BRISBANE 
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Name and Address. Name of Hatchery. Breeds Kept. 

G. Adler, Tinana . . . . Nevertiro . . Whit© Leghorns, Australorps, 

Rhode Island Reds, and 
Langshans 

F. J. Akers, Eight Mile Plains . . Elmsdale . . Australorps 

E. J. Blake, Rosewood . . . . Sunnyville . . White Leghorns, Australorps, 

White Wyandottes, and Rhode 
Island Reds 

W. Brown, Waterworks road, Strathleven . . White Leghorns 

Ashgrove 

A. F. Buehler, Milman . . . . Pincrow . . White Leghorns 

J, Cameron, Oxley Central . . Cameron’s . . White Leghorns and Australorps 

M. H. Campbell, Albany Creek, Mahaca . . White Leghorns and Australorps 

Aspley 

J. E. Caspaney, Kalamia Estate, Evlington . . White Leghorns 
Ayr 

J, £. Carrick and Son, Manly Craigard . . White Leghorns and Australorps 

road, Tingalpa 

N. Cooper, Zillmere road, Zillmere Graceville . . White Leghorns 

R, B. Corbett, Woombye . . Labrena . . White Leghorns and Australorps 

T. G, Crawford, Stratford, via Rho-Isled . . Rhode Island Reds 

Cairns 

B. Cross, Apple Tree Creek, Spring Hill . . White Leghorns, Australorps, 

Childers . . . . . . and Langshans 

Dr. W. Crosse, Musgrave road, Brundholmo . . Australorps, White Leghorns, 

Sunnybank and Rhode Island Reds 

O. HI. Dart, Upper Brookfield . . Woodville . . Australorps, White Leghorns, 

Langshans, and Rhode Island 
Reds 

Dixon Bros., Wondecla . . Dixon Bros. . . White Leghorns 

W. Easson, Formosa road, Grassdale . . White Leghorns and Anoonas 

Tingalpa 

E. 0. F. Eckert, Laidley . . Laidley . . Australorps, White Leghorns, 

and Langshans 

F. G. Ellis, Old Stanthorpe road, Sunny Comer . . Australorps 
Warwick 

Ellry and Sndlow, Beerwah . . Woodlands . . White Leghorns and Australorps 

B. E. W. Frederich, Oxley road, Glen Albyn . . Australorps 

W. hT Gibson, Manly road, Gibson’s . . Australorps and White Leghorns 

Tingalpa 

Gisler Bros., Wynnum . . Gisler Bros. . . White Leghorns 
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Name and Address. 


Name of Hatchery. 


Breeds Kept. 


0, Grice, Loch Lomond, via 
Warwick 

f . w. Grice, Loch Lomond, via 
Warwick 


Kiama 


. . White Leghorns 


Quarrington . . 


White Leghorns 


Mrs. M. Grillmeier, Mount View, 


Mountain View 


Australorps, Minoroas, and Rhode 
Island Reds 


G. and C. E. Gnstafson, Tanny- 
morel 

P. Hasem&n, Stanley terraoe . 
Taringa 

C. Hodges, Kuraby 

H. Hufsohmid, Ellison road, Gee- 
bung 


Bellevue 

Black and White 

Kuraby 

Meadowbank . . 


S. W. Kay, Cemetery road, 
Maokay 


Kay’s .. 


Australorps, White Leghorns, 
and Rhode Island Reds 
Australorps and White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Anoonas 
White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, Minoroas, Australorps, 
and Rhode Island Reds 
White Wyandottes, Light Sussex, 
Rhode Island Reds, Austral- 
orps, White and Brown Leg- 
horns 


P. W. R. Longwill, Birkdale 
McCulloch, Whites road. Manly 

W. S. MacDonald, Box 208, 
Babinda 


Nu venture 
Hindes Stud 
Poultry Farm 
Redbird 


Australorps and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, and Australorps 
Rhode Island Reds and Anoonas 


P. McNamara, Vogel road, Frammara 
Brassall, Ipswich 

A. Mai vine, junr., The Gap, Ash- Alva 


• • White Leghorns and Australorps 

• • Australorps and White Leghorns 


grove 

H. L. Marshall, Kenmore . . Stonehenge 

W. J. Martin, Pullenvale . . Pennington 


C. Mongol, New Lindum road, 
Wynnum West 

J. A. Miller. Racecourse road, 
Charters Towers 

P. S. Morrison, Kenmore ! . 


Mangels 
Hill view 
Dunglaas 


Mrs. H. I. Mottram, Ibis avenue, 
Deagon 

J. W. Moule, Kureen 
D. J. Murphy, Marmor 


Kenwood Elec- 
tric 

Kureen 

Femdale 


0. V. Norup, Beaudesert rd., Norups 
Cooper’s Plains 

H. W. and C. E. E. Olsen, Marmor Squaredeal 


A. C. Pearce, Marlborough 


Marlborough 
Stud Poultry 
Farm 


E. K. Ponnefather, Douglas street, 
Oxley Central . . 

0. Pitt, Box 132, Bundaberg . . 


Pennefathers .. 

Pitt’s Poultry 
Breeding Farm 


0. R. Rawson, Mains road. Sunny - 
bank 

J* Richards, Atherton . . 

JL & Roach, Wyandra 

W- 0* Robertson, Bilson road, 

' ’ Nundah 

€. L. gafatoackw, Handford road. 


Rawson’s 

Mount View . . 
Lum Burra 
EUerslie 

Windyridge . . 


: f; fL Settle, New Cleveland road. 


Tingalpa 


Australorps and White Leghorns 
Australorps, White Leghorns, and 
Langshans 
Australorps 

White Leghorns 

Australorps, White Leghorns, and 
Brown Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

Australorps and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, Australorps, Light 
Sussex, and Silver Campinas 
White Leghorns and Australorps 

White Leghorns, Blaok Leghorns, 
Australorps, Brown Leghorns, 
and Anconas 

Australorps, Langshans, Rhode 
Island Reds, Light Sussex, 
White Wyandottes, Khaki 
Campbell Ducks, Indian 
Runner Ducks, and Bronze 
Turkeys 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, Australorps, Langshans, 
White Wyandottes, Rhode 
Island Reds 

Australorps * 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
Australorps and White Leghari* 
Australorps, Light Sussex, and 
Plymouth Rocks 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
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Name and Address. 


Name of Hatchery. 


A. Smith, Beerwah 
A. T. Smith, Waterworks road, 
Ashgrove 

T. Smith, Isis Junction . . 


Endcliffe 

Smith’s 

Fairview 


H. A. Springall, Progress street, 
Tingalpa 

J. Steekelbruck, The Gap, Ash- 
grove 

A* G. Teitael, West street, Aitken- 
vale, Townsville 

W. J. B, Tonkin, Parkhurst, 
North Rockhampton 

P. and K. Walsh, Cleveland 

W. A. Watson, Box 365 P.O., 
Cairns 

G. A. C. Weaver, Atherton 


Springfield 

Cosy Nook 

Crescent 

Tonkin’s 

Pinklanda 
Hill view 

Weaver’s 


Breeds Kept. 


White Leghorns and Australorps 
Australorps and White Leghoraa 

White Leghorns and Langshans 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Auatralorpa 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Auatralorpa 

White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

Australorps, White Leghorns^ 
Buff Leghorns, Wyandottes,. 
Anconas, Indian Game, Rhode* 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks^ 


H. M. Witty, Kuraby 
P. A. Wright, Laidley 

R. H. Young, Box 18, Babinda 


Buff and Black Orpingtons 
White Leghorns and Australorps 
Chillowdeane . . White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, and Australorps 

Reg. Young’s . . White Leghorns, Australorps, andf 
Brown Leghorns 


BLACK COMB DISEASE IN FOWLS. 

Black comb disease in poultry occurs frequently throughout the State from 
October to March. It usually affects laying hens, and is responsible for heavy 
losses to the industry either by death or decreased egg production. 

Where treatment is prompt the mortality does not appear to be as extensive 
as when treatment has been delayed. Again, early treatment appears to assist in 
getting affected birds back into production much more quickly than when it has 
been deferred. 

The first indication of the disorder is a bird’s pronounced loss of appetite,, 
followed in the course of a few hours by a darkening of the comb. In fact, it 
is not uncommon for 25 per cent, of the flock to have a very darkened comb within 
24 hours of the first sign of the trouble. 

In the early stages of this disease, the temperature of sick birds rises. This 
induces thirst. As the disease develops, little desire for water is in evidence, and! 
as treatment for this trouble is given by means of the drinking water, the necessity 
for prompt action is obvious. 

On further examination of the sick birds, it will be found in most cases 
that the crop is full, an indication of the suddenness of the attack. This condition 
of the crop has caused many breeders to attribute the trouble to the food and water. 
As the disorder advances the legs, of the Leghorns particularly, become very much 
darkened in colour; and if the feathers of a bird of any breed are turned back,, 
the skin will be found to be darker than usual. Diarrhoea has been observed in 
some cases, but it is not apparent in all affected flocks. 

The mortality from this disorder appears to be governed largely by the general 
condition of the flock, and the rapidity with which treatment is applied. Where 
prompt measures have not been taken, losses have been as high as 20 per "cent.; 
out where early treatment is given deaths have been as low as 1 or 2 per cent. The 
loss from deaths, however, is not the only important factor. Egg production has been 
observed to fall from 60 to 5 per cent, within six or seven days. 

Treatment . — Several proprietary mixtures are used with apparently beneficial 
results, but in preference to deferring treatment until these mixtures are procurable, 
the breeder is recommended to administer Epsom salts to the birds in the drinking 
water at the rate of 1} to 2 oz. to the gallon. 
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SIZE OF EGGS. 

Although the internal quality of the egg is of primary importance in determining 
price, the factor of size cannot be overlooked. Eggs are usually graded for sale 
according to size, but those averaging 24 oz. to the dozen are in greatest demand, 
not only in Queensland, but in the markets to which our surplus production is 
consigned. 

In these circumstances, every poultry raiser should strive to produce eggs that 
meet the requirements of the market. To do this, it is necessary to select breeders 
that will reproduce progeny capable of laying the maximum number of eggs closely 
approaching 2 oz. in weight. Most poultry keepers when selecting their breeders 
know very little about the early performance of their stock in respect of size of 
ogg — particularly the size of egg that a hen laid during her first year of production. 
As a breed is more iirolific during the first laying year, it is then that the egg size 
is of particular importance. 

All pullets when commencing to lay produce an egg very much undersized. 
Some birds take a considerable time before their eggs reach the most desirable 
commercial size and others, again, may take only a week or two. As it is an 
inherited factor, egg size is one of the chief points to be considered in selecting 
future breeders. Many pullets — the breeding stock of the future — will be coming 
into production within the next month or so, and it is suggested that poultry 
breeders who are not entirely satisfied with the size of egg from their flocks should 
take the opportunity of selecting and marking pullets that commence to lay eggs 
of a 2 oz. standard early in life. Many of these birds may have to be rejected for 
some purpose or other, consequently the number selected should be large enough 
to allow for a reasonable percentage of rejections. 


FEEDING COSTS IN THE FOWL RUN. 

Every effort should be made to keep production cost down to a minimum. On 
many poultry farms this is being done, but on many more feeding costs are too 
high. 

The actual costs of foodstuffs is governed by supply and demand; therefore 
no material saving can be ihade at this point. Any change in the present ration 
fed is of doubtful value, because such a change may result in lowering the egg 
yield. Again, it is doubtful whether any substitute for the existing rations would 
be economical. This only leaves the actual practice or management of feeding onen 
to question. b 1 

Summed up, the cost of production is governed to a great extent bv the food 
consumed and the wastage. Any reduction in food consumption is followed by a 
reduction in egg production, therefore feeding costs cannot be reduced by feeding 
less food. J 

Food wastage is an appreciable factor in feeding costs. This applies irrespec- 
tive. of the actual cost of foodstuffs, and is applicable to drv mash, wet mash, and 
gram feeding. By far the greatest wastage occurs with the dry -mash system of 
feeding. This fact has been pointed out to many farmers, who have immediately 
remedied the fault. * 


Faults in the construction of hoppers are the cause of nearly all the wastage 
that occurs with the dry-masli system. There are many different designs of dry 
mash hoppers, and a plan of a suitable hopper may be obtained on application 
to the Department of Agriculture and Stock, William street, Brisbane. This 
hopper embodies other important features, in addition to that of minimising 
wastage. The most important thing about any feed hopper is the feeding trough, 
which should permit ample space for the birds to eat, at the same time preventing 
any of the mash being wasted. 


The hopper referred to embraces these features within certain limits. It also 
^!ii freely. It must be understood, however, that some mashes 

will run or feed more freely than others. Therefore, no one hopper will prevent 
different grades of mash overfilling the trough and allowing the mash to be readily 
scratched out. The hopper recommended has a lath along the front of the trough, 
and in the event of the mash running too freely and permitting wastage this lath 
can be shifted to reduce the space. This hopper is easily and cheaply constructed. 


. , Becently a poultry farmer installed several of this type of hopper, and 
although production was maintained at the same level, the hoppers brought about a 
saving in food costs of approximately £4 a week. Some time ago another farmer 
Installed similar hoppers and reduced feeding costs from five bags to three bags 
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FINEST AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 


all Government Tested for germination. Ensure Heavy Crop 

SACCALINE JAPANESE MILLET POONA PEAS 

S d. S. d S. d. 

Sack lots, cwt. - 12 6 Sack lots, cwt. - 16 0 Sack lots, bushel 14 6 

Small lots, lb. - 0 2 Small lots, lb. - 0 2 Small lots, bushel 15 0 

WHITE PANICUM — Sack lots, lb., 4d.; Small lots, lb., 4i*d. 

Write us for your requirements in all seeds 

POULTRY FARMERS' CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETY LIMITED 

Red Comb House, Roma Street, Brisbane. G.P.O. Box 743 K. 


"R E GA" 
SPRAYS 

KNAPSACK SPRAY 

(Diaphragm) 
illustrated below 


KNAPSACK SPRAYER 
(molM mtcnt) 


Brass 

Lead Coated 


98/6 

112 /- 




KNAPSACK SPRAY 

(Mole's Patent) 

Illustrated above — Brass 107/6 

Lead Coated . . . . 129/6 

" REGA" FLAME THROWER 
£8/15/- 

Also Hand Sprays, Bucket Pumps, 
Dusters, &c. Ask for particulars 

POULTRY FARMERS' 
CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETY LIMITED 

RED COMB HOUSE, ROMA ST., BRISBANE 
G.P.O. Box 743 K 
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The Self- Cleaning 


TRACTOR TYRE 



I 


OPEN CENTRE— NO 
MUD TRAPS. Each 
lug is separate. No 
pockets to pack 
earth. It digs in and 
gives maximum pull. 

EVEN SPACING- 
NO JERKS. Plenty of 
space between lugs 
— and all spaced 
evenly for even 
pulling — -no jerks 
to start slipping. 


BUTTRESSED BASE 
—NO LUG TEAR. 
Lugs broader at 
bottom than top — 
each one is self- 

✓ reinforced. No need 
to join them to- 
^ gether to hold them 
on. They're strong 
enough to stand 
alone. 


•ffuftaef Goodyear Tractor Tyras and Wheels 
1 rKIUIN * Are available on Hire Purchase Terms. 
■■■ I * f " 1 *** For particulars, write the Goodyear 
Branch (all capital cities). ^ 



VBBfVAB Tvnrc 

lenvivii a inu 


I0-TM0 
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of laying mash each week. These two illustrations should bo sufficient to demonstrate 
that wastage can be prevented. In the latter instance, the farmer was confident that 
no wastage existed on his farm. 

To ascertain if wastage is occuring, a rough estimate may be obtained by 
looking up the purchases of foodstuffs for the previous month or a longer period. 
As the birds consume approximately equal quantities of mash and grain, the 
quantities (by weight) purchased should be approximately the same. In the event 
of the quantity of ingredients for a mash exceeding the quantity of grain purchased,, 
it indicates that the excess quantity is being wasted. 

A more accurate method is to count the number of birds in one shed, then 
empty the hopper, refill it and record the weight of mash supplied; the period 
which the mash lasts will indicate the true position, as each bird will consume 
on an average 2 oz, of mash daily. For example, 100 birds supplied with 100 lb. 
of mash will consume it in eight days; if it only lasted six days each bird would be 
wasting 4 oz. weekly; if it lasted seven days there would be a wastage of 2 oz. 
per bird weekly. Such a small wastage as outlined, of 2 oz. per bird weekly, does 
not appear to be of great importance, but with a flock of 1,000 birds this would 
amount to 6,500 lb. in a year and would cost about £35, based on present feeding 
costs. 

Present high costs of all poultry foodstuffs make it essential for every poultry 
farmer to eliminate wastage. By putting into practice the advice offered wastage 
will be minimised and the margin of profit increased. 


POULTRY POINTS. 

In poultry farming, culling serves two important purposes. By getting rid of 
the culls, all of the feed goes to the laying hens; and only the best hens remain in 
the flock to serve as future breeding stock. 

Other sound points in poultry farming include care in the handling and 
marketing of eggs. Eggs are considered to be one of the best of foods, yet in 
spite of that fact the quantity consumed by Queenslanders (estimated on an annual 
per capita basis) is extraordinarily low. Why more eggs are not eaten is probably 
because their regular dietary value is not more widely appreciated. There arc other 
reasons, too; for instance, the delivery of dirty-shelled eggs and the production of 
fertile eggs in hot weather. Clean nests, clean floors, and clean containers will soon 
overcome the dirt difficulty; while selling off all the male birds at the close of the 
hatching season is the answer to the other problem. Eggs should be gathered two, 
or three times daily, and marketed at least twice weekly in hot weather. 

In looking after poultry, even with the best of care, we often overlook a 
very common source of trouble, and that is the house fly. Flies can go a long 
distance and carry germs and contamination from a diseased flock, or from 
microbe-infested filth. The industrious pullet will chase and catch flies just for 
the fun of it, and,* at the same time, take in all sorts of germs or worms. So it 
would be wise to clean up every attraction for flies and spray the fowl houses just 
before cleaning them out. For general health reasons, apart from the requirements 
of the fowl run, it pays handsomely to swat the fly. 


MILK AS A FOOD FOR FOWLS. 

Skim milk is an excellent poultry food, and if fowls are given all the skim 
milk they can drink, and even if fed on nothing else but grain, they will continue 
to lay well. 

Farmers generally appreciate the necessity of efficient feeding and, to give 
their fowls the necessary amount of protein, use one or other of the prepared 
mashes. These mashes are usually fed with grain, the birds being given an equal 
quantity of each. In these circumstances a sufficient amount of protein is made 
available to the birds. 

The farmer wh-o has skim milk to give his birds may therefore depart somewhat 
from his ordinary practice, for skim milk is a protein-rich food; but how far he 
may do so depends on the quantity of skim milk available. If the birds are given 
only, say, half the skim milk they will consume, half the quantity of mash that is 
usually fed should be supplied and the grain increased by about 50 per cent. 

It will generally be found a sound policy when milk, mash, and grain are 
being fed to the flock to give the birds all the grain that they will consume and 
not force them to eat given quantities of mash. This policy will largely enable 
the birds to balance their own ration. 
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Manure Means Money. 

T HE utilised dung of farm animals in (Queensland must represent a great lass 
of national wealth each year. On almost every dairy farm one can see this 
waste from the freshly \oided piles round the milking yards to last year’s undisturbed 
cake lying bleached and useless in the field. 

Idle dung is not only idle money, it is wasted money. About four-fifths of the 
food consumed by farm animals is excreted, and the fertilizing constituents of this 
manure are equal pound for pound to the best obtainable. 

The urine soaks into the earth and soon makes its nutrients available to the 
plant roots, but the dung lies on the surface and if left unbroken limy take years to 
decompose. 

The direct results of this condition are readily observed. A definite area is 
temporarily spoiled for grazing, and when eventually grass grows around or through 
the heap it is completely ignored by stock until there is nothing else left. By this 
time the grass has aged, become harsh, and lost much of its nutritive value. 

The indirect results are not usually recognised. Hats and other vehicles of 
disease revel in droppings, and transfer any infection to feed bins, troughs, and 
stored foods. 

These disadvantages can not only be eliminated, but, by using a propel system 
of conservation and distribution, be converted to profit. 

The material which accumulates in sties and stalls or where animals congregate 
can be readily collected and tipped into a nearby excavation. The excavated earth 
can be banked to form a run-off. A covering of palings, old posts, sheets of iron or 
other suitable material should be used to avoid trouble to stock and inconvenience to 
farm workers. Manure stored and covered in this way loses little of its fertilizing 
value. Manure piled in the open and exposed to the weather loses, much by fermen- 
tation and leaching. 

When land is to be manurured the pit can be opened and the material removed. 

Where the paddocks are large and the droppings widely distributed a system of 
conservation is not practicable. In such eases periodic visits should be made with a 
rake and the dung under shade trees, around watering places, or along ‘ ‘ pads ’ 9 
broken up and scattered. This allows the material to dry quickly and continuous 
tramping by stock soon works it into the soil. 

The benefits derived from the farm manure are twofold. It supplies plant 
nutrients as well as an excellent medium for the production of humus — the organic 
water conserving colloid of soil. 

The daily production of dung per 1,000 lb. live weight is approximately — 

Cow . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 52 lb. 

Horse 40 „ 

Pig 50 „ 

This means that on a farm running 35 cows, 4 horses, and 4 sows, there would be 
a weekly production of 6 tons. If only one-third of this could be collected it repre- 
sents at least 100 tons of good fertilizer each year. 
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PROPAGATION OF GRASSES. 

Frequently enquiries are received by the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
as to where seed of blue couch, Kikuyu, Favwum muticum (Fara), and Guinea grass 
•can be obtained. Kikuyu grass fails to set seed m Queensland, and little or no seed 
of commercial value is collected from stands of the other grasses. 

Propagation is usually carried out with roots, runners, or jdants, except in the 
case of Guinea glass which is reproduced from roots or plants only, as it docs not 
send out runners. Supplies of the roots may best be obtained direct from the grower. 

It is sometimes the practice to pass the runners of Kikuyu grass or Para grass 
through a chaff cutter set wide so that the lesultant 1 ‘ chaff ” can be broadcasted and 
harrowed in. 

Blue couch should not be confused v\ith the ordinary couch of Queensland, which 
•can be grown from seed. 


PARA GRASS— USEFUL IN DAMP SITUATIONS. 

Para grass — known in Queensland also as Fan mum mvtionm and giant couch — 
is grown to a huge extent in many tropical and sub-tropical countries. The grass 
is a rapidly-growing perennial, spreading by means of thick runners . which grow 
along the ground and root at the joints. Vciticul shoots aie produced at the joints 
and reach a height of up to 5 feet. The runners spread vciy quickly, and 1 lie area 
occupied by the grass lapidly increases in size as the mat of foliage is produced. 

Stock are fond of both leases and succulent stems, but the trampling of animals 
may injure the runneis, and under some conditions it is advisable to cut the grass 
and feed it green rather than graze it heavily. The feeding value of Para grass is 
fairly good. 

Para grass has proved very useful oil our coastal country. In North Queensland, 
it has established a good reputation and is widely giovvn. It glows best on moist 
or even swampy laud, and a paddock on a wet portion of any coastal farm might 
well be planted w r ith Para grass to provide a change of diet from paspnlum. Heavy 
frosts cut tlio grass back rather severely, but recovery in spring is rapid. 

Seed of Para grass is usually of poor quality; hence the planting of roots or 
stem cuttings is the usual method of setting out the grass. These may be planted on 
ploughed land in furrows or started by maltoiking in on the edges of waterlioles or 
damp patches. Roots may be purchased in most of the coastal districts. A small 
number of cuttings will multiply lapidly in warm, showery weather. 


RISK OF USING SALT BAGS FOR SEED. 

The use of bags which had previously contained salt, for jiacking seed is 
attendant with risk, unless due precautions are taken. 

Salt — particularly crude salt — chiefly because of certain impurities which it con- 
tains, absorbs much moisture from the air, especially in humid weather. Both the 
salt dissolved by this moisture on a bag used previously for holding salt, and the 
damp conditions caused by the salt, can be deleterious to the keeping qualities of the 
seed packed in it. 

If old salt bags — because of the current shortage — must be used, it is advised 
that they be thoroughly soaked in successive lots of water, and then completely dried 
before use. 

A good way of soaking is to fasten the bags below the surface of a flowing 
stream, if possible, for a few hours; the bags should be u thinned out^ sufficiently 
to allow free access of the water to all parts. It is no use merely soaking the bags 
in one lot of water, and then spreading them out to dry. The job should be done 
completely, using several waters if necessary. 
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Lime for the Garden. 

L IME is very useful in neutralising the excess acidity of the soil. It improves 
the physical condition of heavy acid soils, ensuring better drainage and aeration,, 
and making cultivation easier, and it is an essential plant nutrient. When present 
in sufficient amount, it promotes some types of bacterial activity which convert the 
reserves of nitrogenous material in the soil into the soluble forms of nitrogen which 
plants utilise. 

There is no foundation for the common belief that the exposure of acid soil to 
sun and air 1 ‘ sweetens, ’ ’ or reduces, its acidity. Acidity is developed through an 
insufficiency of lime in the origirfal soil-forming material, or the loss of lime through 
leaching and absorption by plants. Acidity thus developed can only be counteracted 
in field or garden by the use of some form of lime. The forms of lime used for 
counteracting soil acidity are quicklime, hydrated or slaked lime, and ground lime- 
stone or carbonate of lime. 

Slaked quicklime is formed by exposure to the air, causing it to become a very 
fine powder which can bo spread quite easily. Ground limestone is a cheaper and 
more pleasant material to handle than slaked lime, provided the material is 
sufficiently fine and well distributed, and that equivalent dressings are applied. In 
the last respect, 4 lb. of ground limestone are required to supply as much i * effective 9 * 
lime as is contained in 3 lb. of slaked lime. 

The soil to be limed should be dug over and reduced to a good tilth, after 
which the lime should be uniformly spread, and then lightly worked into the top 
soil to a depth of several inches. The amount of lime to be used depends on the 
degree of acidity of the soil, its texture, organic matter content, and the type of 
plant to be grown. Unless all these features can be determined, suggestions on the 
amount of lime that it is necessary to add to a soil can be approximate only. 

On loams and heavier Boils, dressings may range from 1 lb. of slaked lime, or 
11 lb. of ground limestone, per square yard on loams, to double these quantities on 
clay loams and clays. Sandy loams or, still more, sandy soils can receive lighter 
dressings of approximately half the amount required for loams. Lime is lost most 
rapidly from sandy soils, which are usually more acid than heavier soils under the 
same conditions. Under garden conditions, with frequent waterings, lime is continu- 
ally being lost, especially from the sandier types of soil. After the initial liming, 
which may need to be heavy to counteract strong acidity, it is preferable to atld 
light dressings each season, rather than occasional heavy dressings. 

It is not necessary always to add sufficient lime to neutralise soil acidity 
completely, as most garden plants grow well on slightly acid soils. This slightly 
acid condition will result only in the majority of garden soils after liming. Only 
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for those plants listed below as very sensitive to acidity is it advisable to neutralise 
the acidity completely. Whilst many plants grow best on neutral soils, or on slightly 
alkaline soils, a considerable number of plants will tolerate fairly acid soils. 

By careful planning of the garden cropping scheme, portion of the area may 
be set apart and only lightly limed, if at all, for certain plants (as indicated below), 
and the remainder limed for those crops with a higher Brno requirement. Potatoes, 
which will grow on acid soils, do best on slightly acid soils, and in gardens where 
dry conditions are not experienced the danger from scab diseases in slightly acid 
soils is small. 

The following statement shows approximately the relative sensitiveness of a 
tiumber of garden and crop plants to acid soil conditions: — * 

Very Tolerant. — Potato, radish, strawberry, sweet potato, rhubarb, watermelon, 
pineapple. 

Tolerant . — Bean, carrot, cucumber, turnip, crimson clover, maize, oats, tomato, 
«cowpea, cabbage. 

Sensitive. — Rape, red clever, sweet clover, white clover, peas, onions, lettuce, 
•cauliflower. 


MARKETING PASSION FRUIT. 

With the coming of warmer weather, passion fruit growers should exercise 
greater care in the harvesting of their fruit. Fruit should not be allowed to fall 
from tlio vines, as fallen fruit quickly becomes crinkled, reducing its size and 
value to the retailer. By picking the fruit when it is showing half colour its 
marketing life will be greatly increased, and its selling value raised. Where a grower 
ihas a percentage of crinkled fruit, it should be included with marked and blemished 
fruit and packed separately from the uncrinkled fruit. While most retailers have 
no outlet for crinkled fruit there is, however, a good market otherwise for fruit 
of this description.' 

All fruit should be carefully handled and packed on the diagonal system, which 
gives the fruit the maximum of protection and display value, thereby enhancing its 
.general appearance. 


MARKETING BANANAS. 

During hot weather, bananas which have been cut and left exposed to the sun 
for only a short period soon become quite unfit for sale, and the pulp is eventually 
reduced to a soft, * ‘ boiled ’ * condition. Cutting should be done in the early morning, 
before the heat becomes severe, and care should be taken to keep the fruit covered 
•completely, even from the early morning sun, while waiting to be carried or wired to 
the packing shed. 

The fruit should at all times be handled w r ith the greatest care — in fact, the 
less it is handled the better — and for this reason it is wise to have the packing shed 
right in the plantation, if possible. On cutting the bunch it should not be laid 
•carelessly at the foot of the stem, which usually means it rests on a bed of sticks 
and dead weeds. A bed of leaves is easily and quickly formed if the bunch must be 
«et down in the plantation, although a better plan is to carry it straight into the 
shed or to the end of the wire and there place it upright on bags or trash with the 
stalk leaning against a rail provided for the purpose. In this way, possible damage 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

On being dehanded, the fruit should be allowed to “drain” for a few hours. 
Packing immediately after dehanding sweats the fruit in the case and makes 
bruising much easier. Care should be taken to ensure that fruit which is ‘ ‘ sprung f ’ 
or in the early stages of ripening is not packed, as it will quickly be reduced to 
pulp and be unsightly in a case of otheuwiso sound bananas. No fruit should be 
packed for Southern markets from bunches in which some of the lingers are already 
showing colour indicating ripening. The fruit should be dehanded just at the 
♦collar joining the fingers to the main stalk. The most suitable knife for this work 
is one of a sharp, flexible, and very narrow type. 

There is a right and wrong way to separate the hands into singles, if a 
4 * single” pack is desired. Tearing the bananas apart endways often peels part of 
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the skin from the fruit and also bruises the stem, thus setting up an entrance for 
organisms which cause blackend. The correct method of separating into singles is 
to grasp the cluster firmly with both hands at the stem end, then twisting one hand 
forwards and the other backwards, the fruit is separated easily and without any 
damage to the stalk end. 

On completion of packing the cases should be packed on their sides in a cool, 
shady position to await transport to rail or market. 

Should it be desired to use the “cluster” pack, the same method should be 
adopted, separating three or four instead of the single finger. If a cluster of three 
or five is used, a single banana should be added to make it a four or six. The 
secret of clusters is to have the fruit in twos. 


. THE CAPE GOOSEBERRY. 

Actually, the Cape Gooseberry is not a true gooseberry, being of the same 
family as the tomato, potato, and tobacco. This fact suggests immediately the class 
of soil it requires and what would be a suitablo location for its growth. 

The Cape gooseberry is best propagated from seed, 1 oz being sufficient to 
plant an acre. Sow the seed in a carefully prepared seed-bed in the same way 
as tomato seed is sown. Cover the seed to a depth of half an inch, using a rich 
loam, with a fair percentage of dry horse manure, if possible. Keep the bed moist, 
but shading is not necessary under normal conditions. The young seedlings grow 
rapidly and should be ready to transplant in, approximately, eight weeks from 
sowing. Harden the plants off by reducing the watering gradually prior to removing 
the plants, but give the bed a thorough soaking immediately before lifting the 
young plants. 

Plant in a well-cultivated field in rows 4 feet apart, and at a distance of 4 feet 
between each y>lant. Water the plants at the time of planting. If land requires 
fertilizing, apply as a top dressing 3 part of sulphate of ammonia to 2 parts of 
superphosphates. A small amount of sulphate of potash applied just before the 
fruit appears is an advantage. 

Harvesting may commence approximately three months after transplanting. 
The season lasts two to two and a-half months, regulated to a large degree by 
tho season of the year. A fair crop would be about 3,000 lb. of fruit per acre, 
although much heavier yields have been recorded from time to time. 

The market price ranges from 4d. to 7d. a lb. locally. The demand for this 
fruit is good, with little chance of a glutted market. The fruit is sold as fresh fruit 
or for jam or preserves. 

The chief troubles affecting the Cape gooseberry arc downy mildew (control by 
spraying with the Bordeaux mixture 4-4-50) ; and soft, brown scale (control by 
spraying with white oil 1 in 56). Annual planting is recommended, but, if pruned 
back, the plants do quite well for two seasons. 


SELECTION OF BANANA SUCKERS. 

In planting a new area of bananas it is advisable to make a good selection of 
suckers. In every banana plantation there are stools which are above the average, 
and it is from these that growers should select material for future plantings. Some 
stools are outstanding in growth and quality production. For example, they may 
have remained free, or nearly so, from borer attack, or they may have benefited 
from better soil, greater amount of moisture, and other conditions in their immediate 
vicinity. 

It is advisable for growers to mark these outstanding stools for use at plant* 
ing time, noting the quality of the fruit which has been recently cut from them or 
which they are still bearing. This can be done by placing a stake against the 
selected stools or some other suitable means of easy identification at the time when 
planting material is required. 

If by selection it is possible to produce a more open bunch of the Cavendish 
variety, it will be of benefit in so far that the harbourage for skin-blemishing insects 
is lessened, that the bracts are permitted to fall more freely from the bunch, and 
that individual fingers fruits are more exposed to sunlight — thus ensuring uniform 
development of the bunch. 
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THE FRUIT MARKET. 

J. H. GREGORY. 

D RY conditions have continued to the detriment of berry fruits and tomatoes in 
some districts. Bowen received good rains early in the month, and a good late 
crop of tomatoes was harvested. Southern Queensland did not share in the relief; 
notwithstanding this, good lines of most fruits have come on to the market, with good 
prices for all except tomatoes, which during the last week of the month fell from 
10s. to 6s. to 7s. to 3a. Custard apples aro now finished. New season's mangoes 
are making their appearance and selling at high prices. Stone fruits also should be 
seen soon and no doubt will be welcomed. Prices during the last week of the month 
were: — 


TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas. 

Brisbane . — Ca\endish: Eights and Nines, 17s. to Ills. 6d.; Sevens, 14s. to 17s. 
6s.; Sixes, 10s. to 15s.; Smalls, 8s. 6d. to 11s. 6d. 

Sydney . — Cavendish: Eights and Nines, 19s. to 23s.; Sevens, 15s. to 19s.; Sixes, 
12s. to 15s. Fow specials higher. 

Melbourne. — Cavendish: Eights and Nines, 21s. to 23s.; Sevens, 19s. to 21s.; 
Sixes, 17s. to 19s. 

Adelaide. — Cavendish: to 22s. 

Brisbane. — Lady Fingers: 2j[d. to 10 Ad. dozen. 

Pineapples. 

Brisbmu . — Smooths, 5s. to 8s. case; 3s. to 6s. dozen. Ripleys, 7s. to 8s. 6d. 
case; 3s. to 6s. fid. dozen. 

Sydruy. — 7s. to 11s. case. 

Mdbourne. — 8s. to 12s. case. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Oranges. 

Brisbane. — Common, 5s. to Ss.; Navels, 6s. to 10s. imp. 

Lemons. 

Brisbane. — fis. to 8s. Gaymlali, 9s, to 13s. 

Grapefruit. 

Brisbane. — 5s. to Ss. 

Passion Fruit. 

Brisbane. — fis. to 13s.; Seconds lower. 

Melbourne. — ISs. to 20s. half bushel. 


OTHER FRUITS. 


Strawberries. 

Brisbane. — 7s. to 10s. dozen boxes. 

Sydney . — Trays, 3s. to 5s.; boxes, 6s. to 14s. Many lines were wasty. 


Cape Gooseberries. 

Brisbane. — 5s. to 7d. lb. 


Mangoes. 

Brisbane. — 11s. to 14s. per case. Growers arc advised to keep the maturity 
standard high. 


Papaws. 

Brisbane . — Locals, 2s. 6d. to 5s.; Yarwun, tropical case, 5s. to 9s. 
Sydney . — Tropical case, 8s. to 14s. 


Apples. 

Brisbane . — Granny Smith, 6s. to 13s.; French Crab, 4s. to 8s.; Others, 4s. to 9s. 
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Tomatoes. 

Brisbane. — Locals, Green, 3s. to 7s. ; Ripe, 3s. to 6s. Northern, 3s. to 6s. Pew 
.special lines higher. 

Sydney. — Bowen, Yarwun, 2s. to 4s. Special repacks higher. Redlands, 
3s. to 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS, VEGETABLES, ETC. 

Cucumbers. — Brisbane, 7s. to 11s. Sydney, 10s. to 18s. Melbourne, 16s. to 20s. 
bushel. 

Beams. — Brisbane, 5s. to 12s. bag. Sydney, 4s. to 12s. bushel. Melbourne, 5d. 
4o lOd. lb. 

Peas. — Brisbane, 4s. to 8s. bag. Melbourne, 3d. to 5d. per lb. 

Carrots. — Brisbane, 3d. to 9d. bundle. Sydney, 8s. to 10s. case. 

Parsnips. — Brisbane, 9d. to Is. Gd. bundle. 

Beetroot. — Brisbane, 3d. to 8d, bundle. 

Cel ery.— Brisbane, Local, 6d. to Is. 3d. bundle. 

Rhubarb. — Brisbane, 6d. to Is. bundle. 
a C auliflowers . — Brisbane, 9s. to 12s. Inferior, 3s. to 8s. 

Cabbage. — Brisbane, 3s. to 5s. 

Marrows.- — Brisbane, 4s. to 5s. dozen. Melbourne, 8s. to 10s. case. 

Pumpkins. — Melbourne, £10 to £11 ton. 


APPLE JUICE AND TREACLE. 

While Queensland and other Australian applegrowers are wondering what can 
be done to improve the apple situation because of the heavy reduction of exports 
caused by the war, it may interest them to know that science workers at the 
Bristol (England) University Research Station have produced a concentrated 
form of apple juice which contains 80 per cent, of sugar. This has already been 
used commercially for sweetening all kinds of confectionery and “soft" drinks, 
and soon it will be available in fetail shops. The concentrato takes two forms — 
juice and treacle- -and although both have an apple flavour, it is described as 
4t quite unnoticcable ” in such jams as strawberry and raspberry. The apple 
“ treacle ’ } can be usied by the housewife for any purpose for which she would 
use ordinary treacle or golden syrup, and the juice can be used for jam-malting 
or for cakes and other forms of confectionery. With jam it will set just as well as 
ordinary sugar. The juice is quite sweet as sugar, and the treacle a little sweeter. 
By adding pectin made from other partB of the apples, these science men have 
.also succeeded in converting the apple treacle into a very appetising jelly. It 
is claimed also that it is possible to conserve the aroma and “bouquet” of the 
fresh apples, concentrate them, and put them back into the jelly. 


THE COUNTRYMAN'S SESSION 
Sunday Morning Radio Service to Farmers 

Every Sunday morning at a quarter to nine o'clock, a bright, topical, and 
entertaining programme of information on rural subjects is broadcast from 
National and Regional Radio Stations. (By arrangement with the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission.) 

Farmers are recommended to tune in to — 

4QS, 4RK (Rockhampton), or 4QN (Townsville). 

EVERY SUNDAY AT 8.45 a.m. 

Weather and market reports and a wide variety of farm topics. 
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Stop Cultivation Costs Eating Profits! 


The " Howard " in ONE operation gives you COMPLETE cultivation, 
eliminating the usual three or four jobs, thus saving you days of labour. 

It not only does a faster job, but a better one, because in aerating and 
breaking up the soil, it chops up and turns in weeds to form valuable 
humus, which greatly improves soil fertility. The " Howard " is the most 
versatile farm unit available, because it can be used as a belt power unit 

and numerous attachments include a mower, saw, 

fertilizer, and pasture rotor. We can supply 

If desired, a riding attachment can be fitted to the lnf °L , !^ t A l #r«!L the 
Howard " 12." HOWARD 

Write for free booklet; it will answer all your questions HOE 
and put you on the right track to slashing your costs. 

A.S.A. FARM MACHINERY Pty. Ltd. 

76 EAGLE STREET, BRISBANE 


yiOftlD 


famous 




£xt$e 

HOME-LIGHTING 
BATTERIES AND 


DEPEND ON EXIDE 

YOU CAN TOO FOR YOUR 
HOME-LIGHTING NEEDS. 

World-famous trains, including the L M.S. 
" Coronation Scot," the New South Wales 
"Silver City Comet" and Victoria's "The 
Spirit of Progress." rely upon Exide 
Batteries for lighting, heating and other 
essential services. If the operators of 
these trams can trust Exide to protect 
the lives and comfort of hundreds of 
thousands of passengers . . . you, too, 
can depend on Exide Batteries for your 
home-lighting and power supply needs. 
There Is an Exide type for every battery 
purpose, and consequently you need never 
employ " makeshift " batteries, which 
always prove unsatisfactory in service and 
an uneconomical investment in the long 
run 

Exide Still Keeps Going When the Rest 
Have Stopped. 

Write for FREE Booklet "Country House- 
lighting and Power/* containing full 
information. 


FOR CARS, RADIOS, AND 
MOTOR-CYCLES. 


Distributors for Queensland and Northern Rivers, New South Wales. 

EXIDE BATTERY SERVICE <Q.) PTY. LTD., 

ADELAIDE ST., BRISBANE. STURT ST., TOWNSVILLE. 
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SUNSHINE 

MASSEY. . 

HARRIS . . 

• • • • 

FARM 

and 

DAIRY 

MACHINERY 

Famous for Reliability 
and Satisfaction 


The Sunshine Massey Harris Line 
offers a suitable machine or 
implement for every phase of 
crop production, pasture improve- 
ment, dairying, and fruitgrowing. 



Ask for free 98 -page illustrated 
catalogue giving a wealth of 
information about more than 1 50 
machines, implements, and acces- 


Sales and Service Agents 
in all principal towns. 
Repair parts carried. 


H. V. McKay Massey 
Harris (Qld.) Pty. Ltd. 

118-124 Stanley Street, 

South Brisbane 


Walsh’s 

Selected 

Farm 

Seeds 

< 35 > 

Growers kindly note— 

We sell you Machine 
Cleaned, Graded, Tested, 
and True to Name Seeds 

Our Advice— 

PLANT THE BEST 

Write as or * Phone 17S 

Walsh & Co. £2 

SEED SPECIALISTS 
Bell St. - • Toowoomba 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Japanese and Single varieties; all the 
very best and latest varieties only 
stocked. 


DAHLIAS 

Only the better varieties, including 
Decorative, Cactus, Pompones, &c., 
from is. each; Mixed Seedlings, 3s. 
do?en. Named varieties mixed in 
handling, 5s. per dozen. 


CALADIUMS 

Beautiful coloured leaves; make ideal 
pot plants. Mixed varieties from Is. 
each. Named varieties, 2s. each. 

How on Sale — Send for our latest lists 


THOS. PERROTT 

INCORPORATING 

PETERSEN BROS. . 
& CRAIG PTY. 

337 GEORGE STREET, BRISBANE 
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OVERSEAS EXCHANGE. 

Its Operation in Wartime. — The Necessity for Limiting Imports. 

Subjoined aic notes o) an address by Mr J A. hut let , Ailmo Ei unonnd <)f the J \cir 
£outh Waits Rural Bank, at the recent State Conference of the Aancultuml litnciui of 
New> South Wales, and reported in the AURICULTU RAl* JiL'REAV RECORD, by Ihr 

Department ttf Ayr icultui e. New South Wales . 

The first point to understand in relation to overseas exchange is that money does 
not go out of the country. This idea is a most important one, and if we undei stand 
it fully we have gout 1 a long way towards understanding the whole problem. 

If yon buy an American tractor, the agent you buy it from does* not s< lid a 
■chtcjue for so many Australian pounds over to United States of Ameiica. The 
tractor manufacturer would not have it; he would want to be paid in dollars. The 
.agent has, in some way or another, to get hold of dollars so that he can make the 
payment in United States of America. 

The United States is taken as an example because the difference between pounds 
.and. dollars is quite eleai, but much 1 lie same would be true for making a purchase 
from the United Kingdom. If you purchase a British petrol engine, the Australian 
.agent from whom \ou buy it will have to find some means of pacing the British 
manul act in er in English pounds or, as it is frequently expressed, in sterling. Aus- 
traliu.il pounds are not the same thing at all as English pounds, and it is rather 
■confusing that they have the same name. 

How is the payment to the English manufacturer made? The answer is that 
Australian banks own a pool of English money which they keep in London and call 
by the jargon name of “London funds . ** To make his payment in England, the 
agent who lias sold vou the petrol engine will go along to his Australian bunk and 
ask to buy some of the English money from the pool in London. The bank will 
quite readily sell, charging the agent the rate of £125 10s. Australian for every 
£100 English bought. The bank will thus receive an amount of Australian money, 
ami will give the agent a cheque on their London office, which will be sent over 
to the English manufacturer, and cashed by the London office of the bank from its 
pool of English money. When any payments have to be made overseas Hie bank 
thus receives Australian money m Australia and pays out English money from its 
pool in London. 

You might now ask how the bank could keep on paying out, from its pool of 
English money without this pool running dry. There must be some flow into the 
pool — and there is. If we sell wheat to the United Kingdom they pay us in English, 
pounds. Again the Australian bank tills the function of an intermediary." It 
receives this money into its pool in England and pays out in Australia, Australian 
money to the dealers or farmers in Australia who have sold the wheat. Thus the 
pool of English money is continually filled l>\ our sales to the United Kingdom and 
other receipts which we might have from the United Kingdom, and emptied by our 
purchases from the United Kingdom and any other payments which we might" have 
to make in the United Kingdom. The operation may be illustrated bv means of a 
diagram : — 


Receipts. 


Loans from U.K.- 


>— > 

Pool of English 

— 


money. 



(London Fund*.) 

> 

j — 




Payments. 
-Imports from 


-Interest to 


-Other payment* 


At this stage it is appropriate to ask why we need to cut down on imports. It 
will be easy to understand from the above discussion and from the diagram presented 
that if the flow into the pool of English money is less than the flow out of it, the 
size of it would decrease and it would eventually become empty. 

One of the consequences of a war is that large payments have to be made out 
of the pool by Australia for the purchase of war equipment and for paying and 
maintaining the A.I.E. overseas, and for contributing to the Empire Air Scheme. 
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Thus, the flow out of the pool is likely to be very much higher than normal, unless 
the flow out to pay for ordinary imports is checked. On the other hand, the flow 
into the pool is at a rather higher rate than during any pre-war years, but is hardly 
likely to be large enough to offset the flow out, unless ordinary imports are con- 
siderably restricted. 

Exchange with United States. 

Why it it that imports from the United States are especially being singled out 
for restriction? To answer this most important question, it is necessary to proceed 
somewhat further with our study of the machinery of foreign exchange. 

When Australia exports to the United States, payment for the goods exported 
is made in dollars, but we do not follow the practice of keeping a pool of dollars 
in the United States in the same way as we keep a pool of English money in London. 
When we receive dollars for our exports, we immediately sell them in England and 
receive English money for them which we add to our single pool. On the other hand, 
when we have to make payments to the United States, such as for imports from that 
country, we take from our pool of English money in London and buy dollars which 
we then use for the payment of the debt. Thus exports to the United States add 
to our English pool in much the same way as exports lo the United Kingdom, and 
imports from the United States subtract from the pool. 

The Purchase or War Equipment. 

This brings out the really important point. Exports to the United States and 
imports from the United States not only alter the level of our pool of English 
money, but also the United Kingdom’s pool of dollars. Now the United Kingdom’s 
pool of dollars is one of the most important factors in the present war situation. 
The United States has become an extremely important source of supply for aeroplanes 
and other war equipment. It is a very urgent matter for us to get these war 
supplies, but we have to pay for them in dollars, so that it is important that the 
pool of dollars owned by the United Kingdom is not used for the purchase of any 
thing which we can do without. It is, therefore, clear that the less we import from 
the United States at the moment, the more dollars are left free for the Empire to 
purchase war equipment in the United States. 


AGRICULTURE IN BRITAIN. 

We are all naturally interested in how the war is affecting farming in the 
Old Country. Drastic changes have been made, and made quickly, and British 
agriculture is now working under a broad, comprehensive scheme to ensure the 
people’s food however long the country is forced to fight. In Britain, every 
private interest and every consideration of cost is being subordinated to the supreme 
aim of extracting the last ounce of food from every acre of farming land. The 
two main effects of the new policy are — first, a large increase in production; and 
second, a drastic change in the economic status of primary industry. It is 
remarkable, when you come to think of it, that in the last twelve months the 
British farmer has broken up more than 2,000,000 acres of new land, mostly 
grassland, and is expanding that immense area most energetically. 

Of course, in such a disturbance of the ordihary routine in any country 
someone has to suffer individually for the common good. The /specialist producer 
cannot escape from being hard hit. For instance, the poultry farmers have been 
called on to reduce stocks as all the available feeding stuffs are required to keep 
the dairy industry going at the increased rate of production. As a matter of fact, 
many of the specialist farmers may have to transfer their energies to some other 
branch of production. 

As part, of the general scheme, the wages of farm workers have been raised 
to something near the wages of other skilled workers, so that they may stick to 
the job in which they will be most useful to the country. 


PUTTING THE "POT" INTO THE POTATO. 


Germany claims to be making forty different kinds of dyes and colouring 
materials from the potato. In other processes of manufacture, starch and sugar are 
squeezed out of potatoes for use in chocolate factories, pastry shops, and breweries. 
Motor spirit also is made from potatoes. 

Another German claim is the making of numerous other essential substitutes 
out of potatoes — such as vinegar, rum, and even beer. So the ‘ * pot ’ ’ in the name 
of the potato means something after all. 
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Plate 100. 

Yarded. — Blood mares and foals, Northampton Downs, Western Queensland. 




PRODUCTION RECORDING, 
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JERSEY, 

Mature Cow (Standard, 350 Lb.). 

Trecarne Rosella 4th T. Pctherick, Trecarne, Lockj cr . . 0,424*5 5S9 713 Trinity Officer 
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The Young Farmer 



THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF THE BEES.® 

J. A. WEDDELL, Besearch Officer. 

W HEN it was first suggested to me that I might speak to you on bees I was- 
for a while undecided on a very important point. Should I talk to you 
about the honey bee, or should I discuss the many other kinds of bees? I finally 
thought it better to concentrate on the honey bee, which is so important in many 
ways, and in which I hope some of you are interested in connection with School 
Project Club work, and from which almost anyone may draw interest and profit either 
as a hobby or as a means of livelihood. I would like to point out, however, that 
the honey bee is only one species in a large family of bees. The honey bee was 
introduced into Australia by one of the very early settlers, in February, 1810. In 
addition, there are many small wild bees native to Australia which also gather 
honey and pollen, but these are unsuitable for our purposes. Again, there are 
carpenter bees which make holes in suitable dry timber for their nests, leaf -cutting 
bees which remove neat crescents from the leaves of certain plants and use the 
pieces for the purpose of making or lining their nests, and bees which make their 
nests by digging galleries into sandbanks and other soft soil. All of these, however* 
would be too long a story for to-day, and we shall look only at the honey bee. 

Exploiting the Honey Bee. 

In these days of a plentiful supply of sugar from sugar-cane and sugar-beet it 
may not be realised that for many centuries in the past honey was the only food- 
sweetening material available to man, and, again, that while to-day we have 
materials like paraffin wax, synthetic resins, and other wonderful products of the 
modern laboratory, the not-so-ancients depended quite a lot on beeswax for model- 
ling, waterproofing, polishing, and so on. 3n spito of the importance of these 
products of the hive, i.e., honey and beeswax, developments in the manner of 
handling bees have been only slight. This is due to the fact that even to-day the 
honey bee is still essentially a wild animal. A horse, a cow, an elephant, or a dog 
becomes and remains docile under kind treatment, but the honey bee will always 
sting unless handled with great discretion. In beekeeping, then, we do not 
domesticate the bee, we simply provide a suitable house for it from which it is 
most convenient to rob it at intervals. 

If honey bees swarm away from the hive into the bush they usually select a 
hollow log or tree, and in this they build their wax cells for the storage of food 
and the development of their young. Thus, all that is necessary for their homo 
is some secluded hollow. The early hives were simply hollow containers of various 
shapes and materials, baskets, woven straw, mud structures, and wooden boxes being 
some of the types. They all suffered the same disadvantage that when the hive 
was robbed for the removal of honey and wax the whole life of the hive was 
disorganised and the brood was killed. Nowadays, bees are kept in frame hives-— that 
is, hives fitted with light wooden moveable frames. A thin sheet of wax known as 
foundation wax is placed in each frame and the bees work new wax on to the 
foundation and build up the typical wax comb. You must understand that the 
bees could do it all themselves in an. empty box, but for his own convenience it is 
better and necessary for the beekeeper to have the comb readily removable from the 
mve. So much so that in Queensland it is provided that the bees should be kept 
m frame hives. 1 


Life in the Hive. 

You all know that the bee stores honey in the cells of the comb, but the 
comb has another important use. A large number of the worker bees in 

j 1608 ' and the !® bees , look after the cleanliness of the hive ami 
care for the brood or young. They clean out numbers of cells each day and the 

- y . lays v. a . s f a11 wMte *? to oach cell. Let us watch one of these 

!l!Ll 7 ,, Be « what happens t0 ^ In “tout three days it hatches and there 
emerges a small white grub. Th is grubs rests in the bottom of its cell and it is 

4 Q 8 o n T 2ad July'.'' **** * n 801,001 Br0ftdcMt delivered through Stations 4QG, 4RK, 4QN, and 
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fed by the nurse bees on food compounded by them from honey and pollen. It 
grows until, at the end of about six days, it almost fills its cell and is full-grown. 
At this stage the nurse bees seal the cell off with a thin cap of wax. The grub 
now changes into the pupal stage from which it finally transforms into an adult 
•bee after about another twelve days. The bee pushes its way from the cell, and 
for a day or two it remains quietly on the comb from which it has emerged. After 
a few days it begins its own work as anurse bee, caring for and feeding the 
grubs and the queen, cleaning and ventilating the hive, building new comb, and 
guarding the hive from intruders. After it is about a week old our bee will 
probably choose a bright day and in company with others about its own age will 
bravely emerge from the hive and go for a short circling flight, keeping very close 
to home. Every few days it will go for longer and longer flights, always returning 
to the hive and busying itself most of the day with the nurse bee duties. However, 
when our little bee is about two to three weeks old it drops inside duties altogether 
and starts its new duties of gathering nectar, pollen, propolis, and water. I shall 
tell you something of these materials in a moment or two. For the remainder of 
its life the worker bee is a forager, leaving the hive at sunrise and working until 
evening. If there is suitable material nearby the individual flights are short; if 
the foraging is poor, the bee may need to make flights of two, three, or more miles. 
After strenuous work of this kind for from one to three months the bee is reaching 
old age and its wings are becoming frayed. Finally, there comes the day when it 
cannot fly back to the hive with its load, or it arrives in such an obviously weak 
condition that the nurse bees then in charge of the hive recognise its weakness and 
push it out. Onl} 1 - vigorous healthy workers are required or tolerated in the hive. 
The life span of a worker bee is from two to four months. 

If there should be too few nurse bees in the hive some of the foraging bees 
will resume the nurse bee work, and, alternatively, if for any reason there should be 
more nurse bees than are necessary some of them will start foraging earlier in life 
than is usual. I should like to emphasise the wonderful nature of this organisation 
of work, particularly in view of the large number of bees, anything from 40,000 
to 60,000 living in each hive. 


Nectar Gathering. 

The most important duty of the foraging bee is to gather nectar from flowers. 
This it does by sucking, and the nectar is carried in a honey-stomach which is 
separated from its digestive stomach. Many flowers need to bo visited and then 
the bee returns to the hive. The nectar is passed over to nurse bees, and finally 
stored in a cell in the comb, and gradually the store cells become filled. When first 
gathered the nectar is too thin and watery for honey so that the filled cells are 
left unsealed for a time by the bees. Some of the water evaporates, certain chemical 
changes take jflace, and the nectar ripens into honey. At this stage the honey will 
keep indefinitely without going bad and the nurse bees seal over the filled cells 
with wax capping. 

Pollen Gathering. 

While the bee is pushing its way into a flower to reach the nectar it 
rubs against the pollen in the flower and the pollen grains stick to the tiny branched 
hairs that clothe it. The bee then rubs its legs over its body and collects the 
pollen into special pads on its hind legs, called pollen baskets. This pollen is taken 
back to the hive and stored in certain of the cells in the comb. You must understand 
that the object of all of this work by the bee is to store honey and pollen so that 
these can later be used for feeding the young ones. 

In moving from one flower to another a bee, of course, cannot collect all of 
the pollen from its body and some of tho pollen grains become rubbed off in the 
next flowers. As you know from your natural history lessons the transfer of pollen 
fertilises the flower and makes possible the development of seeds. Hence the bees 
are unconsciously and continually carrying out a wonderful piece of work for 
farmers, orchardists, and gardeners. 

Building the Was Comb. 

The wax of the hive is produced in a wonderful manner by the nurse bees. 
Those producing wax hang in festoons in the top of the hive and the temperature 
rises to about 97 deg. F., that is, about the temperature of our bodies. Tiny beads 
of wax then commence to appear on the under sides of their bodies from special 
wax glands in much the same way as beads of perspiration come out on our skin. 
As the wax eomes in eontact with the air it hardens into tiny scales. These scales 
are then wiped off, moulded together, and placed where they are wanted for the 
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building of comb. The honey comb is a most wonderful structure. It consist® 
of a central wax partition hanging down vertically and on each side it is built 
out into neat regular six-sided cells. If I were asked to draw a regular six-sided 
figure, that is, a regular hexagon, I would need a pair of compasses, a ruler, and a 
pencil, but the bees work so wonderfully that one bee after another places down 
a little bit of wax gradually building up the frameworx and the result is a piece 
of exact modelling. The cells are also shaped so that they do not jut out exactly 
horizontally, but they have just sufficient upward tilt so that the nectar and honey 
will not pour out or drip. Of course, when comb is built in a rough frameless hive r 
such as in a hollow log, the main lines of the comb will probably bo twisted, but 
when the bees are given the opportunity of building in a proper hive the lines are 
beautifully regular. 

Wax is a very valuable material in a hive, for the bees that produce it need to 
feed heavily on honey. It has been estimated that for each pound of wax produced, 
the wrorker bees need to eat about twenty pounds of honey. 

Miscellaneous Duties. 

Iii dry, hot weather the bees need to take water to the hive, and if you watch 
closely round a pool of clean water, or the wet patch under a dripping tap, on a 
hot day, particularly if someone is keeping bees nearby, you will see bees come 
down and sip the water. 

I mentioned propolis a short time ago. Propolis is a material which the bees 
collect from trees; it is a resinous or gummy exudation. In the hive it looks and 
feels like very dirty beeswax, and it is used by the bees for sealing up unwanted 
openings in the hive. In a natural log hive the bees would close the broken opening 
with propolis except for the small necessary entrance; if a box hive warped and 
the sides cracked the unwanted openings would similarly be sealed up. 

A little earlier I mentioned the temperature in a hive, and you will probably 
be surprised to learn that the bees very largely control the temperature themselves. 
On a hot day numbers of the nurse bees stand at the entrance and fan with their 
wings, and other bees inside direct the currents of air round the hive. In cold 
weather the bees crowd together, if necessary using only part of a big hive, and 
also may block up part of the entrance so as to pr event undue ventilation and 
draughts of cold air. 

My time to-day is almost gone and I have had to miss out a lot of interesting 
information. However, I hope that when opportunity offers you will read about 
bees, for although bees are certainly small they are not insignificant. The amount 
of honey and beeswax produced in the world is valued at several millions of pounds* 
every year. 


KEEPING OUR BALANCE IN THE SOIL BANK. 

A soil is productive in proportion to its capacity to supply to growing 
plants the elements required for their development. If w r e look upon the soil as 
a bank in which we have an account, wo will realise that the producing power is 
largely in proportion to what we have on deposit. When we open our account, 
the bank supplies us with a cheque-book so that we may draw on our account 
at any time. When we begin to operate on our account by drawing a cheque, there is- 
so much less in the bank according to the amount so withdrawn. As our account 
dwindles we realise the necessity of depositing more money in our account. 

Our account with the bank may be regarded as a parallel with our account with 
the soil — the soil on our farms represent a bank. Nature supplied the soil in 
its original state with certain deposits of plant food — nitrogen, potash, phosphorus,, 
and other elements necessary for plant growth. For years the land on our farms, 
has been tilled. The crops produced represent cheques drawn against the original 
deposits of nitrogen and other elements. If these elements are not replaced in 
amounts corresponding to the amounts absorbed by the growing crops, tho soil 
eventually gets into exactly the same condition as a depleted banking account, 
It refuses to honour the draft made on it by the crop we have produced. Therefore, 
if we are to continue to grow crops we must put back into the soil tho same 
amount of chemical elements which tho crops take out of it. In this year of 
national emergency, the production of bumper crops is of prime importance. For 
this reason the maintenance of plant food in our soil in proper proportion to ensure* 
maximum crop yields is more necessary than ever before. 
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General Notes 



Staff Changes and Appointments. 

The appointment of Mr. B. B. Brett, New Angledool, New South Wales, as a 
temporary honorary inspector at Habnarcy Gate has been cancelled, and Mr. E. H. 
Best-, Yarranbah Station, New Angledool, has been appointed honorary inspector of 
stock to till the vacancy. 

Messrs. M. E. Dlayford (Assistant General Manager, Mount Morgan Ltd ), B. G. 
Patterson (Mount Morgan), and 11. A. Kendrick, Sour. (Burleigh Heads) have been 
appointed honorary protectors of fauna. 

Mr. A. W. MoLauehlan, field assistant in the Poultry Section of the Department 
of Agriculture and Stock, has been appointed also an inspector under The Diseases 
m Poultry Acts . 

All Inspectors of stock, slaughter-houses, dairies, and plants, Department of 
Agriculture and Stock, have been appointed also protectors under The Fauna 
Protection Act of 1937. 

Mr. A. C. IVel, Department of Agriculture and Stock, has been api>ouited an 
inspector under The Sctds, Fertilisers , Veterinary Mullein* a, Pest Destroyers } and 
Stock Foods Acts. 

Fauna Sanctuary at Drayton. 

“Southdown,” the property of Mr. H. B. Shcnnan, at Drayton, has been 
declared a sanctuary under and for the purposes of The Fauna Protection Act of 
1937. 

Mourilyan Mill Levy. 

Regulations have been issued under The Primary Product rs f Organisation and 
Marketing Acts empowering the Mourilyan null suppliers’ committee to make a levy 
for administrative purposes at the rate of twopence a ton on all cane crushed during 
the 1940 season. 

The Peanut Industry. 

A Proclamation has been issued under The Peanut Industry Protection and Pre- 
servation Act declaring that section 17 shall be made applicable to the following 
diseases of peanuts. Seedling blight, wilt, leaf spot, chlorosis, bunchy plant, leaf 
curl, and rosette disease. It is provided that the occupier of land shall gi\e notice 
of the appearance of any of such diseases to an inspector or the Under Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Additional regulations to give effect to the provisions of the Act also have 
been issued. 

Goondi Mill Levy. 

Regulations have been issued under The Primary Producers 9 Organisation and 
Marketing Acts empowering the Goondi mill suppliers' committee to make a levy 
for administrative purposes at the rate of twopence a ton on all sugar-cane supplied 
during the present season. 


NOTICE TO READERS. 

Because of the present necessity for strict economy in the use of 
paper, readers are requested to renew their subscriptions promptly. If 
renewals are unduly delayed, it may be impossible to supply back numbers 
of the Journal. 

Address all renewals and other correspondence to the Under 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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Answers to Correspondents 



BOTANY. 

Replies selected from the outgoing mail of the Queensland Botanist, Mr. 

C . T. White , F.L.S. 

Cockatoo Grass, Swamp Millet, Woolly Finger, and Rat's Tail Grasses. 

H.R. (Kenilworth) — 

3. Alloteropsis semialata, Cockatoo Grass. This grass is a native of Eastern and 
Northern Australia, and extends to Southern China, India, and Africa. In 
south-eastern Queensland it is particularly common on the poorer sandy 
country. It is not a very good fodder species. 

2. Echinichloa Walteri, sometimes called Swamp Millet. It grows nearly always 

on the edge of creeks and in similar situations, being recognised readily by 
the reddish bristles of the seed head. Cattle and horses appear to like it. 
The gtass is believed to be a native of the east coast of the United States 
of America. 

3. TJigilaria criantha^), a woolly finger grass. Several species of Woolly 

Finger Grass have been introduced from Africa into our grasslands. There 
is a native species known as Summer Grass, Bigitaria adscendens, which it 
very closely resembles. Your specimen may be a very robust form of this, 
and in the absence of the base of the plant it is difficult to be sure of the 
identification. 

4. Sporobolus capensis, a rat's tail grass. This is a native of South Africa, 

but is now widely spread over the eastern Beaboard of Australia. It is a 
coarse tussocky grass, and is only eaten by stock in its younger stages. 

"Peanut Tree" (Sterculia foetida). 

J.P.R. (Port Douglas) — 

The specimens represent Sterculia foetida, a native of India and Malayp. The 
specific name " foetida V comes from the unpleasant odour given off by the 
fiowers, and is simply Latin for foetid. The seeds of the present species are 
eaten roasted, we believe, in India. We have a closely allied species in 
Queensland. It iB particularly common in some parts of North Queensland, 
especially on the islands of Whitsunday Passage, and is sometimes called 
“Peanut Tree." It has large red pods, smaller, however, than those of 
your species, and has black seeds, which, after the shell has been removed, 
make quite pleasant eating. The Bottle Trees and the Kurrajong are 
placed by some botanists in the same genus Sterculia , but most now regard 
this as belonging to a separate genus Braohychiton . 

Stagger Weed. " Catch Fly." " Fat Hen." 

B. W. (North Tamborine) — 

The specimens have been identified as follows: — The plant with the yellowish- 
green leaves, and small lavender-coloured flowers borne in whorls or circles, 
is the Stagger Weed ( Stachys arvensis). Our experience has been that 
this plant is harmless for ordinary resting paddock stock, and animals have 
to be excited or worked before any symptoms of "staggers" or "shivers" 
are shown. Most dairymen look on it as a good fodder. Working horses, 
however, get staggers or shivers after feeding on the plant. 

The other two weeds are Silene gaZUoa, the French Catch Fly, and Chenopodium 
album , the Fat Hen. Neither of these plants is known to possess any 
poisonous or harmful properties. 

Swamp Millet. 

C. R.T. (Mackay) — • 

The specimen is Wild Millet or Swamp Millet (FdhmodMoa crus*galli). This 

grass is very widely spread over the warmer regions of the world, and 
several forms of it occur in Queensland. The one you send isr most abundant 
in rather swampy areas. It is a valuable grass for stock, and is very 
closely allied to and probably one of the wild parent forms of such well- 
known cultivated fodders as Japanese Millet and White Panicum. 
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South Burnett Plants Named. 

D.T.C. (Barlil, via Murgon) — 

1. Eragrostis ciluinensis , Stink Grass. This is a common weedy grass in 

cultivations and gardens. The common name arises through the odour 
emitted by glands along the margins of the leaves. Probably because of 
this odour, it is not usually eaten by stock. 

2. Cynodon dactylon, Common Couch. Along creek flats and in similar situations 

this species forms quite a dense sward and provides useful fodder for 
stock. In one form or another it is widely spread in coastal and inland' 
Queensland. It is often used as a law T n grass. 

^ 3. ErMnochlna oolonn, Barnyard Millet. This grass is widely spread over the 
subtropical regions of the world. In Queensland, it usually only grows 
where the ground has been disturbed, and does not occur in any great 
quantity. It is good feed for cattle, being closely related to such well-known* 
cultivated fodders as Japanese Millet and White Panicum. 

4. Elrusmc indica , Crow’s Pool Grass. Quite solid tufts are usually formed by 

this grass, and in New South Wales it is regarded as a bad weed of 
cultivation. At times it contains a prussic acid yielding glucoside, and 
has been suspected of poisoning calves. 

5. Chloris virgata, Feather Top Grass. It is a member of the llhodes Grass 

genus, but unlike that species, rarely seems to be eaten by stock. 

6. Brachiaria foUosa , Leafy Panic Grass. Tn shady and more moist places this 

grass is generally to be found. It is quite good feed for cattle,* but rarely 
occurs in sufficient amount to affect ordinary pasture. 

7. Cypervs fulvus , a sedge. On the whole, the sedges have not the fodder 

value of grasses, and they mostly grow in and around water. 

8. Fimbrifftylis dichotoma , a sedge. This species is often quite common among 

the larger tufts of grasses in the ordinary pasture. 

v' 9. Eragrosti s Irptostaohya, Paddock Love Grass. At times this forms quite a 
large amount, of the feed in some paddocks, and is quite a useful species 
in the average mixed native pasture. 

10. Pospnlidium gracile , a native Paspalidinm Grass. This often occurs in shady 

places, and on the tops of hills is sometimes quite common. It generally 
shows signs of having been eaten. 

11. Eehinochloa crus-galli, a Wild Millet. See No. 3. 

32. Paspalvm dilatatum , the common Paspalum. This is the main dairying 
grass of subtropical coastal Queensland and Northern New South Wales. 
It as a native of South Am erica, but has been naturalised here for many 
years. The fungus on the seeds known ns ergot has caused trouble among 
dairy cattle in many areas. 

13. Chloris dimricafa , a Star Grass. A very common grass, but of little use. 

14. Altemanthera repent, Khaki Weed. This has been declared a noxious weed 

throughout Queensland. In some districts, it is known as Bindy-eye. 

U' 15. Gnaphalium purpurevm , Cud Weed. This is generally looked on as a quite 
useful herb in the native pasture. 

16. Sfadhys arvonsis, Stagger Weed. This is generally eaten without harm by 

paddock stock. However, if horses or bullocks are worked after feeding 
upon it, they begin to show symptoms of staggers. It also taints milk 
slightly. 

17. Cyperus rotundus f Nut Grass. This is a troublesome weed, being practically 

impossible to eradicate. 

^ 18. Bromus nnioloidfis , Prairie Grass. This is winter-growing grass, which 
reaches maturity in the spring and early summer. It is quite good feed, 
and is sometimes cultivated for this purpose, although better kinds are 
generally available. 

"P«ar Tree.” 

NX.K. (Charters Towers) — 

The plant you send is TcnninaUa platyphylla. The name we have mostly heard 
applied to this plant is * 1 Pear Tree. ” Of course, it is not a member of the 
Rosaceae like the ordinary pear, but l>elongs to a comparatively small 
family, Combretaceae. Some of these Terminalias make excellent shade 
trees in the Gulf country. One" rather distinct from the rest is Terminalia 
cattapa, the Fiji Almond, which is largely used as a street and esplanade 
tree about Townsville. 
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Guinea Grass. 

W.B. (Bracalba) — 

The specimen is Guinea Grass, Panicnm maximum. This grass is naturalised 
in many parts of Queensland, and is especially abundant on some of the 
fruit farms of the North Coast lino, wher^ it comes up as a weed. It is 
a very good fodder, which is relished by all classes of stock. The difficulty 
has been in obtaining a satisfactory seed supply, as the seeds lose their 
vitality very quickly after gathering. The plant can be usually spread by 
root division. Some varieties, we think, are an improvement on the normal 
form, and have been introduced into Queensland in recent years. One of 
the best of those is the sort known as Green Panic, or Fine Leaved Panic 
Grass, ram rum maximum var. tricho glume. A small plot of this grass for 
periodical cutting and feeding off is a desirability. 

Purple Top Chloris Grass. 

1I.T.V. (G u mlu) — 

The specimen is Chloris barbata, Purple Top Chloris. This is a robust grass with 
stout creeping stems similar in general appearance to Rhodes Grass, but 
usually somewhat smaller. It is easily distinguished by its purple seed- 
head. It is frequently called in North Queensland, Purple Top Rhodes 
Grass, sometimes simply Purple Top Grass. Tt is very common in Queens- 
land along the coastal belt from Port Curtis northwards, and lias been 
found as far west as Julia Creek. On the whole, it favours old cultivation 
areas and other places where the ground has been disturbed. It is very 
common along railway embankments and roadsides, but is seldom seen in 
undisturbed pasture lands. The general opinion is that it is rather a poor 
fodder, but we have seen the grass when kept short eaten quite readily on 
a face with other grasses and herbage. 

Geebung. Tumbling Mustard. Cud Weed. Milk Thistle. 

F .0. (Kuraby) — 

1. Persoonia media , Geebung. A small tree of the family Proteareae. Some 

of the Gecbungs have much narrower leaves than the one you sent, but 
this is the common one about Brisbane. The fruit, when ripe, Is edible, 
though we have never found them in anything but a very acidulous state. 
So far as we know, the bark of Persoonia lias not been used as a tanning 
agent. The tannin content is not known. 

2. Sisymbrium orientals , Tumbling Mustard. 

3. Cnaphalium purpurcum, Cud Weed. 

4. Emilia sonrhifolia. A common weed allied to the Sow Thistle, and sometimes 

called Purple Sow Thistle or Milk Thistle. A very closely allied species 
of Ivmilia is grown in gardens as an ornamental under the name of 
Caccilia. 

None of the plants is known to possess any poisonous* or harmful properties. 

Kangaroo Grass. 

D.MeW. (Toowoomba) — 

The specimen is Kangaroo Grass, Thcmcda australis , a valuable native grass 
relished by all classes of stock. Its chief disadvantage is that it does not 
stand up * to heavy stocking. The grass would grow quite -well under 
cultivation, but seed is not always available through ordinary commercial 
channels. If, however, you are interested in getting this grass on to your 
property, the best, plan, we think, would be to gather the seed yourself. 
This could be done in the rough, the seed-heads scattered about, and stock 
allowed to trample them in. 

Tree Lupin. 

W.J.E. (Zillmere) — 

The Tree Lupin ( Lupinus arboreus), so far as we can find, is not known to be 
poisonous, but in view of the fact that so many species of Lupins are 
poisonous to stock, it is a dangerous practice to feed any of them indis- 
criminately. The general experience has been that the plants have to be 
eaten in considerable quantity before any trouble ensues. There is very 
little likelihood of any trouble being caused by a few bushes in a garden 
or thrown over a fence to a home cow. Most trouble with the Lupins has 
been experienced in the United States, where many species are common 
plants on the sheep and cattle ranges. Trouble also has been caused in 
Europe, from both wild and cultivated species. 
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Rural Topics 



A Land Girl on War Service — And a Barber Beards the Barley. 

Here is a story from an official bulletin issued by the British Ministry of 
Agriculture — an unusual source of light-hearted humour: 

It is the tale of a member of the Women’s Land Army who went into 
training on a mixed farm. Last September she was a nineteen-year-old student 
of economics at the London University with no farming knowledge at all, and not 
even able to drive a car — which is something exceptional for a modern ‘ * miss. ” 
Machinery had little interest for her, but she was put on a tractor and given lessons 
in milking. After a fortnight, the ownei of the farm offered her a job for 4 ‘six 
months or the duration. ” Soon she was milking every morning and ploughing every 
da> — when weather permitted. On wet days she painted farm machinery 1 

Such are fruits of enthusiasm and eagerness to serve, although it must be 
said that the girl herself says she has never been so happy in her life. 

The same official bulletin reveals that one of the best ploughman of Leicester- 
shire’s War Agricultural Executive Committee amis, until recently, a barber who 
Knew nothing about ploughs or tractors. “He is now able to plough a field,” 
titc committee reports, “without supervision, and the results of his work aTe 
highly commended.” The question is, will the barber “beard” the barley. No 
doubt, a steady hand and a good eye help him in his now job of “tiimming up” 
the land. 

But what counts for most in these things is the willing spirit and the big 
heart displayed by Britain’s new recruits to the very important job of food 
production in war time. 

The Submarine and Machinery for British Farms. 

Despite the submarine “sink-at-sight” campaign, shipments of agricultural 
machinery are still being delivered in large volume to Britain for the “speod-the- 
] dough” plan on British farms. There have been few losses of tractor consign- 
ments. This is important, because substantial shipments of tractors are made 
from America in the ordinary way, and they are doubly valuable to-day. 

Although it is supposed that losses are usually covered by insurance — a sort 
of a “sinking fund,” so to speak — there is actually a loss to the importers, since 
there is no goodwill to be got by sending tractors to Davy Jones and his team of 
mermaids. 

Refrigeration for Hire. 

The freezer locker plan is gaining ground rapidly in rural districts in the 
United States. Under this plan a cold store is built in a central place. In this 
cold store there are individual refrigerated lockers which are let to farmers and 
others to enable them to store for their own use frcsli foods and other commodities. 
In all the States of the Union these community refrigeration plants are multiplying 
rapidly. 

Refrigeration is gaining ground remarkably in Queensland, and the home refri- 
gerator is coming into use to an ever increasing extent. Even if electric power is 
unavailable, the kerosene “fridge,” is a most useful job. The obvious thing is to 
make primary production in all its forms reasonably profitable so that every farm 
will have its freezer. 

Milk in the Cooler. 

Cooling aerates milk which, as it passes in a thin film over the cooler, allows 
any animal or fodder odours to pass off. Cooling also means a slowing down in 
the rate of multiplication of germs that may have found their way into the milk, so 
that the milk keeps fresh and sweet over a much longer period. After milk has 
been cooled, we should not undo what we’ve done by exposing the cans to the hot 
rays of the sun. The same applies to cream which^ of course, sho\ild be completely 
shaded when left on the side of the road for the factory lorry to pick up. 
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"Save Your Soil or Perish." 

Losses by soil erosion are regarded very seriously in tbe South. In fact, in 
some places farmers are asking business firms to include a slogan, such as “Conserve 
your Soil or Perish/ ' in all their advertising. 

In one district soil erosion has reached such alarming proportions that there 
is a definite need to educate landholders on the necessity of soil conservation. 

In discussing the matter, a business man in a town in New South Wales 
suggested that the slogan should bo “Stop cutting down the Timber on the High 
Country and there will be no Soil Erosion.” In one locality, it is said that the 
clearing of timber from the mountainside has been the cause of 95 per cent, of 
the property destruction that has occurred. 

Italy had a similar problem; so engineers were called together. They had pits 
dug on the mountain sides and trees planted. The rain filled the pits, supplying 
moisture to the trees and soaking to the soil below. To day this region is completely 
reafforested, and what was formerly a ruined urea is fast being reclaimed for 
profitable production. 


Old " Dobbin 11 Wins — From the Plough to the Racecourse and Back Again. 

Here is a story from England that gives point to the revival of hoi\se power 
on the farm — and off the farm, too. ‘‘Sawfish*’ is the farm horse which won an 
Important steeplechase at Liverpool (England) recently. He is certainly a remark- 
able animal. Usually we hear the story of the Cup winner earning an honest living 
in his old age between the shafts of a milk cart, so this yarn may sound like a 
step in reverse. “Sawfish” got his race training working on a farm, with an 
occasional gallop in a neighbouring paddock. He was entered for the steeple' 
and was brought to the Aintree racecourse in his owner's cattle trailer, and, although 
bought originally for £4 10s. at a sale, won the event in great style! After this, 
it would be expected that the owner would value him very highly and would be 
unwilling to part with him. Such, however, was not the ease, for soon afterwards 
“Sawfish” was put up for sale. And the reason? The owner wasn't worrying 
about winning more races, he wanted to buy a tractor with the money and grow 
more food in the “Plough for Victory” campaign. The steeplechaser is now working 
on another farm doing his bit for Britain. 


Poetry in Agriculture — The English Scene. 

Here is another example of how spring affects officialdom with its light and 
airy spirit. This slab of poetic expression from an official bulletin of the British 
Ministry of Agriculture which came in the post recently. “The pattern of the 
English scene has altered, with more frequent splashes of ploughland breaking up 
the green of the predominant permanent pasture.” And, again, “Never have so 
many tractors been working through the night, so that many a village hears the 
hum of machinery under the stars through the hours of darkness .” 

Speaking of the “hum of machinery under the stars through the hours of 
darkness” makes us think that the jazz band has at last accomplished what music- 
lovers and critics pessimistically predicted, that is, that the ear would soon become 
insenstive to any extraneous noise whatsoever, and that no distinction would 
eventually be made between a pneumatic drill and an oratorio. Of what use, then, 
would the “Cradle Song” be, if a running tractor engine would rock us to sleep 
just as quickly? However, remarkable progress has been made in tractor engine 
manufacture since American jazz assailed our ears, and it is no exaggeration now 
to call the running of a tractor a “hum,” yes, a hum like a sewing machine. 


A Showdown at the Show. 

An amusing incident occurred at the Brisbane Show when two well-known 
graziers wore having a long conversation on the John Macdonald Stand. Each, 
apparently, wanted to get away without seeming to be discourteous, and eventually 
some excuse for parting was found plausible enough. Within very little time both 
friends found themselves at the Show Post Office writing out telegrams almost 
elbow to elbow. One of them remarked rather sheepishly about the nuisance of 
having to send important business wires while at the Show; but the other, a trifle 
more candid, exclaimed, “Yes, what have you backed?” The shot hit the mark 
and the real confession came out on both sides without loss of time or words. Both 
were Qn the winner of the Ascot Handicap. 
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NOVEMBER. 

W IIKAT-HAKVK8TINU will become general in November, and now is 1 lie time to 
see that all field equipment- — header-harvesters, tractors, and other machinery 
— is in thorough working order. All working parts should be oiled and examined 
and necessary readjustments made in order 1o avoid the risk of stoppages in busy 
times. 

Kust is not the menace that it used to be, now that more or less rust -resistant 
wheats are in general cultivation. Three Seas and Scufoam wheats aie moderately 
resistant, while other varieties- — such as Flora and Florence — usually ripen early 
enough to escape rust. 

November is regarded as the best time for the establishment of the main maize 
crop, because the tasselling period coincides usually with normal summer rains. Too 
much attention cannot be given to the preparation of land for maize, which should 
now be well advanced, for no amount of inter -row cultivation will overcome the 
retarding influence of faulty initial preparation. Inter-row cultivation should 
become piogressively shallower as growth proceeds, and may be discontinued at the 
cobbing stage. 

Increased attention is being given to the growing of grain sorghums, chiefly 
in districts where the rainfall is insufficient to assure profitable yields from maize. 
Yields up to 12 bags to the acre have been obtained undei conditions fatal to maize, 
while the capacity of header harvesters to deal with the new dwarf-growing varieties 
is a big factor in economical production. 

For intermediate crops the rapidly maturing millets, Japanese millet and white 
paiiicuiii, can be recommended for present sowing, being suitable for grazing, silage, 
or hay. If seed production is desired, preference should be given to the variety known 
as (bant Panieum or Giant Setnna, and to the Fiencli millet. 

Local potatoes and onions will now be arriving on the market, and, m order to 
obtain the best possible returns, attention should be given to grading, and to market- 
ing produce in good, clean bags. To retard infestation by the potato tuber moth, 
the potatoes should be bagged and removed from the field without delay, for if 
exposed overnight, some infestation may occur during storage. 

The planting of peanuts will be continued in the main South Burnett districts, 
where Virginia Bunch and Bed Spanish are the principal varieties grown. Growers 
are reminded of the better germination obtainable if seed is treated with a fungicide 
before sowing. 

in addition to the crops mentioned, seasonal sowings of Sudan grass, broom 
millet, buckwheat, pumpkins, and melons can be made, and cow cane and sweet 
potatoes planted out. 

Where broom millet is grown as a sideline, it is sometimes preferable to make 
small successive sowings so as to spread the harvesting over a longer period. 


CAROB BEAN. 

The Department of Agriculture and Stock has a limited quantity 
of Carob Bean seed on hand, and is prepared to supply seed 
samples to interested farmers and graziers on application to 
the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, 
William Street, Brisbane. 

The Carob Bean is especially suited to the Darling Downs and 
the cooler districts of the State. 
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Orchard Notes 



NOVEMBER. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

Citrus Fruits. 

In the citrus orchard increasing temperature and the possibility of a dry period 
call for the utmost attention to soil conditions, particularly aeration and moisture 
•conservation. At the slightest sign of distress because of lack of moisture, trees 
should be irrigated thoroughly whenever water is available. At the same time atten- 
tion should be given to cultivation, particularly on hillside orchards. In the coastal 
districts, the possibility of the approach of storms will prompt growers to consider 
the completion of each cultivation by forming shallow drains for running off excess 
water and preventing soil loss. 

The incidence of rnites, the direct cause of the darkening of the skin of the 
fruit, a condition known as “Maori disease / ’ is another matter for observation. 
Usually the first indication of the trouble is when, with the sun shining on it, the 
fruit has the appearance of being covered with a grey dust. If examined with a good 
lens, the skin will be seen to be covered w r ith numerous yellow slug-like insects which 
are living on the skin. 

Under certain weather conditions scale movement may be expected. 

Detailed information regarding insect control may be obtained from depart- 
mental publications on the subject. Every fruit and vegetable grower should have 
the Agricultural and Pastoral Handbook, Vol. I IT. (Insect Pests and their Control, 
Plant Diseases and their Control), obtainable from the Department of Agriculture 
and Stock. Price .'Is., post free. 

Pineapples. 

Continue planting pineapples as discussed in these notes last month, always 
remembering that the modern practice is smaller areas, close planting with more pine- 
apples to the acre, quicker, better, and healthier growth, and finally better fruit by 
liberal fertilizing through the le^f bases with 10-6-10. Collectively, those practices 
tend towards the elimination of wilt. 

Dananas. 

New Plantings . — November and December are very suitable planting months in 
most districts. Just as modern methods have brought about great improvements in 
pineapple culture, so they might be applied in principle to banana-growing, 
smaller areas and large production per acre should cut overhead costs, lighten labour, 
lengthen the profitable life of the plantation, and reduce the time of waiting for the 
crop. To this end, select planting material with care, plant in large holes, and 
break up the ground as soon as possible after planting. To prevent the loss of top 
soil by erosion and to provide the bananas with a cooler and moister environment, 
plant a cover crop as soon ns the weather permits and initial weed growth has been 
suppressed. This will hold the loose surface soil during the summer rains. 

Yoimg Plantations . — The correct follower or followers for each plant should be 
selected, if not already done, and all additional suckers suppressed. Cultivate to 
conserve moisture, and mulch with a cover crop. A complete fertilizer will improve 
the coming crop. 

Old Plantations. — De-sucker to one follower to each plant. Apply a complete 
fertilizer, if not already done, and cultivate to conserve moisture. 

General .— Bait for borers; bo prepared for caterpillar plagues; watch for 
bunchy top. 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS.- 

Keep the orchards and vineyards in a thorough state of cultivation, so as to 
keep down all weed growth and conserve moisture in the soil. This is important for 
if a long spell of dry weather sets in, the crop of summer fruit will suffer severely 
from lack of moisture. Citrus trees should be irrigated where necessary, and the 
land kept in a state of perfect tilth. 
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Spraying for codling moth should be continued, and all pip fruit trees should 
be bandaged by the beginning of the month; further, the bandages should be 
examined at frequent intervals and all larva) contained in them destroyed. The 
neglect to spray thoroughly and to attend to the bandages properly is a cause of 
the increase in this serious pest in the Granite Belt, and growers are warned that 
they should pay more attention to the destruction of this pest if they wish to grow 
pip fruit profitably. 

Fruit fly may make its appearance in the cherry crop; if so, every effort should 
be made to stamp out the infestation at once. Unless this is done, and if the fly 
is allowed to breed unchecked, the later ripening crops of plums, peaches, apples, 
pears, apricots, and Japanese plums art* bound to become more or less badly 
infested. Combined action should be taken to combat this the most serious pest 
of the Granite Belt, and growers should realise that, unless they take this action 
and see that careless growers do not breed the fly wholesale, they will never keep 
it in check, and it will always be a very heavy tax on their industry. 

A sharp lookout should be kept for brown rot in fruit, and, on its first appear- 
ance in a district, all ripening fruit should be sprayed with lime sulphur 1 in 120, 

All grape vines, potatoes, and tomatoes should be sprayed with Bordeaux or 
Burgundy mixture, as required, for the control of downy mildew and anthracnose 
of the grapes, and Irish blight and target spot of the potato and tomato. 


RHODES GRASS AS HAY. 

While the value of Rhodes grass as pasture is well recognised in Queensland, 
its usefulness as a hay crop is little appreciated. Not only could fodder reserves 
be built up on the farm or station by conserving surplus Rhodes grass pasturage as 
hay, but, in some circumstances, sowing down of special areas to Rhodes grass for 
hay would be sound agricultural practice. 

The cutting of hay from grassed country will be lestrieted, necessarily, to 
cleared land with a fairly even surface, and is practicable only in seasons of 
abundant growth. When seasonal conditions are such that a surplus of grass is 
indicated at an early date, the paddocks which can be mown should be closed to all 
stock and permitted to develop to the hay stage, when the crop may be harvested. 
In normal seasons, if the cutting is made during summer, the grass will recover 
quickly. 

Apart from lucerne, the main summer-grown hay crops (e.g., Sudan glass and 
millets) are annuals. Cropping with annuals has the very obvious disadvantages of 
high cost of production and of exposing soils to erosive influences, particularly 
storm waters. A perennial or long-lived hay glass costs little to maintain, pievents 
erosion, improves the texture of the soil, and adds materially to its organic content. 
Although it is not suggested that Sudan grass and millets should be abandoned ae 
hay crops in favour of Rhodes grass, farmers and pastoralists might well give 
consideration to the testing of Rhodes grass for hay pui poses. 

Because of its susceptibility to injury by heavy frosts, Rhodes grass is, however, 
not likely to prove more useful than a rotation of annuals in the colder regions of 
the State, such as parts of the Barling Downs. 

In the drier localities in which Rhodes grass is grown largely, the hay is easily 
cured. In most cases it should be in the stack within forty-eight horns of cutting. The 
yield varies, of course, with seasonal and soil conditions, but on fertile soils young 
stands should provide at least two cuttings a year, each of 1* to 2 Ions of hay to 
the acre. The quality of the hay, particularly its palatability, is somewhat variable,, 
hut all classes of stock will eat it without much waste. 
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Maternal and Child Welfare. 


Under this heading is issued each month m article, supplied by the Depart - 
ment of Health and Home A fairs Maternal and Child Welfare Service , dealing 
with the welfare and care of mother and child . 


YOUR CHILD. 

THE APPROACH OF SUMMER. 

B ABY enjoys the summer months when he becomes released from the burden 
of clothing which hampered his movements during the cold weather. There is 
nothing that pleases him more than to exercise his limbs freely in the most scanty 
attire or in no clothes at all. 

Avoid Overclothing'. 

If baby is overclad in hot weather he will suffer from prickly heat. This is 
caused by excessive sweating and the sweat not being allowed to evaporate freely. 
The condition is aggravated by friction. As we mentioned in our article on baby's 
clothing, he should wear cool singlets, not heavy wbollens. Outside the singlet he 
should wear, in hot weather, the lightest of airy garments, which should 
be removed when he is indoors. He should not be tormented with flannel binders. 
Prickly heat affects the back chiefly, because he lies on his back and the sweat 
cannot dry quickly. He should be allowed to sleep on a cool sheet placed on 
a firm mattress, and during the day he may lie and kick on a soft grass mat on 
the floor, provided he is out of a direct draught. He should be trained to sleep 
on his side. 

Avoid Overfeeding. 

Baby does not require as much food or as much fat in his food in the hot 
weather. The intervals between feeds should be lengthened to four hours if this 
has not already been done. He should be encouraged to drink cool boiled water 
between meals as he naturally gets thirsty in hot weather* 

• 

Danger of Diarrhoea— Mortality Reduced. 

Before Baby Clinics were established in Queensland by the Government in 1918, 
many infants died as the result of diarrhoea. The epidemic began with the sudden 
onset of hot weather, which usually occurred in October when flies became prevalent. 
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Although deaths due to diarrhoea have been reduced to about one-tenth of what 
they were as the result of mothers learning how to guard against it, our efforts 
to prevent it should not bo relaxed. 

It is well to remember that a broast-fed infant has soft motions. They are 
scarcely ever firm and solid like those of an artificially fed infant. A healthy 
breast-fed baby may have two or three motions daily, perhaps one larger than the 
others. When an artificially fed infant has several loose motions or motions which 
are green or pale a mother should be on her guard. An underfed infant may pass 
small fluid motions because he is not having sufficient food to give the motions 
substance. 

Diarrhoea from Unsuitable Food or Feeding. 

There is a form of diarrhoea which is brought about by overfeeding or by giving 
unsuitable food. The loose motions represent nature’s effort to oxpell the undigested 
surplus or harmful material. If the overfeeding continues, an upset may occur, the 
child refuses his food and loss of weight follows. 

Diarrhoea Due to Infection. 

Diarrhoea due to infection by germs is more serious. The germs responsible 
for the infection are present in the motions of children suffering from the disease 
and are conveyed to the food on the hands of the attendants or by flies, or by 
other means. Most breast-fed infants escape the infectious form of diarrhoea, because 
their food is germ-free. Occasionally one becomes infected by using a contaminated 
dummy or by accidentally swallowing some infected material. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that calves, like babies, suffer from 
4 ‘ scouring ’ 1 in warm weather, while the young of horses, pigs, and dogs remain free. 
Calves are liable to suffer because man takes the cow ’s milk for himself and feeds 
the calf out of a bucket. The baby is liable to suffer when he is denied his mother's 
milk. 

Encourage Natural Feeding. 

For this reason every effort should be made to give baby his natural food, both 
what he is able to take himself and what can be expressed by his mother. In cases 
where the mother’s supply is short she should do what she can to increase it. She 
should drink as much water as possible; she should take to 2 pints of milk each 
day; she should try to make time for more rest both physical and mental; she 
should feed baby regularly, making sure that at least one breast is emptied at 
each feeding, and she should express milk from both breasts after each 
feeding. If her supply continues to be short, and she is not already receiving help 
at a Child Welfare Centre, she should seek the advice and hell) of a child welfare 
nurse, either personally or by letter, who will teach her the methods of breast stimula- 
tion. In most cases the supply can be increased by these means. 


Complementary Feeding. 

In cases in which the mother’s milk is not sufficient for the baby’s requirements, 
some form of artificial milk mixture will need to be added. 

If a refrigerator is available and reliable pasteurised milk is received in sealed 
bottles, these should be placed in the refrigerator as soon as possible. If a refrigerator 
is not available this milk should be placed on the ice or in an improvised cooler 
such as that illustrated in the book entitled “Care of Mother and Child,” issued 
at the Child Welfare Centres throughout the State. 

All other milk should be brought to the boil as soon as possible after it is 
received, cooled as quickly as possible and kept cool, below 60 degrees if possible, 
because genns multiply most rapidly at about blood heat — 98 degrees Fahr. 

If no other convenience is available the milk should bo poured into an upright 
jug standing in cold water and placed in the coolest, shadiest, and most draughty 
part of the house. The jug should be loosely covered with damp butter muslin which 
is allowed to dip into the water all round. 


PREVENTION. 

The Care of Milk. 

Once it is decided to introduce cow’s milk into a child’s feeding, the greatest 
care must be exercised in securing the freshest and cleanest milk, particularly when 
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the weather is hot. The hotter the weather the more readily germs multiply. All 
bottles, jugs, sauecpans, teats, &c., must be washed absolutely free of all traces of 
milk immediately after they are used. An almost invisible amount of stale milk 
may render the whole day ’s supply dangerous. Wash all utensils in cold water 
before using hot water and soap. Keep everything that is used in connection with 
baby’s food covered from flies. Milk may become contaminated and poisonous after 
being pasteurised or boiled, although it may not be sour. If a change in the quantity 
or composition of the milk mixture becomes necessary during the hot weather, make 
the change gradually. 

Dried Milk. 

If reliable clean fresh milk cannot be obtained, dried milk should be used. 
Dried milk is also very useful during long journeys. 

Care of Napkins and Hands. 

Remove soiled napkins to a covered pail at once and wash the hands carefully 
before handling baby’s food. 

Treatment of Diarrhoea. 

In some cases the motions are observed to be palo or green and the child “off 
colour” before the motions became frequent. This is the time when treatment 
should begin. The following treatment is recommended: — 

1. Give a dose of castor oil — one teaspoon or more according to age. 

The practice of giving castor oil to babies who are well is condemned, but when 
it is given in cases of diarrhoea it is found to hasten recovery. 

2. Stop milk and all other food and give boiled water only. 

Diarrhoea in a breast-fed infant is not likely to be as serious as in an artificially- 
fed infant. When it does occur the omission of several feeds and the substitution 
of boiled water may be all that is necessary. During this time the mother should 
express the milk from her breasts at the usual feeding times. When the child is put 
back on the breast, he should be given short feeds at first and boiled water given 
before and after until it becomes evident from the character of the motions and 
the improvement in the child’s general condition that lie is able to deal with his 
food. The time of each feeding is gradually lengthened until Ills usual feeds are 
resumed. This may take some days. 

3. In the case of an artificially-fed baby proceed as above, giving as much 
boiled water as baby will take. After the omission of one or two feeds, in addition 
to the water give barley water sweetened with glucose every two or three hours. 
Continue this treatment until the motions lose their unhealthy appearance and the 
child’s general condition has improved, (hying and irritability during the course 
of the disease arc favourable signs, whereas drowsiness and limpness are unfavourable. 

Relajises are often brought about by giving milk too soon, therefore do not be 
in a hurry to give milk. A dextrinised food ma\lo with water is very useful and 
can be used in conjunction with the barley water. Dried apple powder made into a 
mixture with water is often very useful. 

In the case of older children cereal jellies, strained vegetable broth, vegetable 
puree, and rusks are gradually added before any milk is given. Begin adding 
milk — small quantities, even one teaspoon — to the bailey water and other mixtures 
which the child is taking, and gradually increase according to his tolerance, which 
is decided by the appearance of the motions and by the child’s general condition. 
The child may have an intolerance for fat for a time subsequent to an attack, and 
it will be advisable to add such things as cream, cod liver oil, and butter very 
gradually. 

In cases in which definite signs of improvement have not occurred within 
twenty-four hours after commencing this treatment, medical advice should be sought. 

You may obtain information on all matters concerning infant and child welfare 
by^ visiting the nearest Maternal and Child Welfare Centre (Baby Clinic), or by 
Sister in Charge, or by communicating direct with the Maternal and 
Child Welfare Centre (Baby Clinic), Alfred street, Fortitude Valley, N.l, Brisbane. 
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BEAUTY AND GOOD TEETH. 

“All facial beauty depends basically on the harmony of a well-developed bony 
structure, and the bones of the face must be well-shaped to achieve a pleasing result. 
These include the bones of the checks, nose, and jaws; no other part of the face 
so influences the whole. An over-developed or an under- developed jaw entirely alters 
the expression of the face, and we hear the owners of such features described as 
* pugnacious * or, alternatively, as ‘ weak-chinned.' ; ’ 

It is truly amazing the extent to which the lower third of the face, including 
the jaws, lips, and, of course, teeth, is responsible for its expression. The most 
homely face can be transformed by a smile revealing even white teeth, while on 
the contrary the most perfect features will lose their attraction if on smiling they 
reveal dirty, uneven, or missing teeth. 

The harmonious effect of well-developed bones is not unattainable. Practically all 
arc born with correctly formed and proportioned jaws, and given the proper conditions 
for growth will develop as they should. Unfortunately, incorrect breathing, lack 
of sufficient exercise, and bad habits, such as sucking a dummy or a finger, which 
retard development, are so common that few of us reached adult age looking as we 
might have done. 

The teeth themselves form a very vital part of this bony framework; their 
disarrangement might cause many and varied results, as “buck teeth 19 when the 
lips cannot cover them and their loss is always attended by the collapse of the lips 
and cheeks. Even the loss of back teeth, which the individual often hopes will pass 
unnoticed, cause the cheeks to fall in, giving an older and sometimes even a haggard 
expression. 

Crooked teeth may be straightened and lost teeth may be replaced, and the earlier 
the better. But, better still, teeth and jaws may be looked after in such a way that 
neither of these calamities occur. Good teeth are not only an asset to looks and 
personality, but to health itself, without which, of course, we can be sure of neither. 

School children are noticed frequently sitting with their chin leaning on the 
hand. If this habit is continued, the jaw will grow sideways. Biting in one position 
was bad, and breathing through the mouth must not be permitted. Teeth should be 
cleaned after every meal. From about three years of age the child should be taken 
regularly to the dentist. It is much cheaper to have a tiny hole filled than a large 
one. Children should be taught to regard the dentist as a friend. — Mrs. J. K. Savage, 
R.D.8., Director of Dental Health Education for the Australian Dental Assn., N.S.W. 
Branch. 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

FOR A CHANGE IN THE MENU. 

Stuffed Cabbage. 

Divide a well-washed cabbage into single leaves and boil in salted water until 
limp, but not cooked. Drain well and fill with the following mixture: — Fry a 
minced large onion until cooked, but not brown; add 1 large diced raw potato and 
1 Rinall green diced capsicum. Cook a little longer, then add 2 cups cooked diced 
meat (left-overs), 1 teaspoon chopped parsley, pepper, salt, and a little nutmeg. 
Cook gently for about ten minutes, then add enough tomato sauce to bind mixture 
together. When all loaves have been filled, roll up tightly and place them in a 
greased casserole dish, pour over 1 tablespoon butter, I cup cream, and l cup milk, 
mixed together. Cover well and bake in a moderate oven for one hour. When 
ready to serve, sprinkle with 2 tablespoons finely-chopped and fried red capsicum 
and 1 dessert sj >oon chopped parsley. 


Onion Farcies. 

Wash onions well, but do not peel them. Simmer in boiling salted water for 
half hour, drain well, remove the outer skins, and then carefully remove centre, 
leaving only a wall about l inch thick. Chop the centres and fry in a little butter 
until cooked, but not brown. Mix cooked onion with 1 £ cups cooked rice, 1 teaspoon 
chopped parsley, pepper and salt to taste, £ cup each chopped, almonds and walnuts, 
1 dessertspoon chopped and cooked green capsicum, and 1 beaten egg. Fill prepared 
onion cases, place in greased casserole dish, cover and bake in a moderate oven 
for about forty-five minutes. 
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Savoury Girdle Cakes. 

Beat 2 egg-yolks with 1£ cups milk, 1 teaspoon salt, and pepper to taste. 
Gradually beat in 1£ cups sifted flour, then 1 dessertspoon melted butter. Now 
add 1£ cups grated potato, 1 tablespoon shredded and fried bacon, and 1 teaspoon 
chopped parsley. Beat the whites until stiff and fold into batter. Bake at once 
on a hot griddle and serve at once. 

Rhubarb Pie. 

Line a tart plate with a good short crust and reserve enough to cover top. 
Mix together 1 bunch rhubarb cut into 1-inch pieces, 1 cup each seeded raisins and 
sugar, and 1 tablespoon sago. Add £ cup water and mix well together so the 
sago will not be in one place. Fill prepared tart case, cover with lid. Make a 
hole in it for steam to escape, and bake in hot oven for about forty-five minutes. 

Fish Pudding. 

Boil t lb. fish and 3 lb. haddock in salted water until tender, but' not broken. 
Brain well and flake. In the meantime, cook 1 cup rice in 2 cups water and 2 cups 
milk and salt to taste, until quite tender, but not sticky. Brain well and place 
a layer in the bottom of a fireproof dish. Now add a layer of prepared fish, season 
with pepper, salt, and a little grated lemon rind, and a few dots or butter, continue 
with alternate layers of fish and rice until dish is almost full. Beat 3 eggs slightly, 
add 2 or 3 cups milk, pepper and salt to taste, and pour over contents. Bake in a 
moderate oven until set and nicely browned. 

Mocha Bread Custard. 

Hare some thin slices of brown bread and butter free from crust. Place a layer 
in the bottom of a fireproof dish, sprinkle with brown sugar, then another layer 
of bread. Now add a little more sugar, 1 tablespoon chopped candied pool, then 
another layer of broad. Now spread with a layer of whipped cream (about £ cup), 
then another layer of bread. Beat 3 eggs slightly, add 2 cups milk, 1 cup strong 
black coffee, pinch salt, 1 dessertspoon sugar. Pour over prepared bread, and place 
in a dish of water. Bake in a moderate oven until set and nicely browned. 

Vegetable Salad. 

Mix together 3 cups cooked peas, 2 teaspoons finely-chopped onion, 1£ cups 
finely-chopped raw celery, pepper and salt to taste, £ cup chopped capsicum, red or 
green, 4 cups finely-shredded wfeite cabbage, 2 grated raw carrots, 4 or 5 sliced 
radishes. Mix 1 packet cream cheese with 1 cup French dressing, add to prepared 
vegetables, mix well together, and lastly add 3 small lettuce broken into pieces. 


Grilled Ham with Cornmeal Cake*. 

Place 2£ cups boiling w'ater in the top of a double pan, gradually add 1 cup 
cornmeal and £ level teaspoon salt. Stir well over the nre until it thickens, then 
cook for one hour. Well grease a medium-size making-powder tin, or any other 
cylindrical tin will do, fill with mixture and allow to become quite cold. Cut into 
slices about £ inch thick, dip in beaten egg, flavoured with pepper and salt. Fry 
in boiling fat until a golden brown. Fry as many slices of tinned pineapple as 
required in a little butter until a nice brown. Place a fried cake on a slice of 
pineapple, then garnish with slices of grilled or fried ham. 


Sausage and Cabbage Hof Pot. 

Boil some cabbage, or, if you prefer it, cook it in the following manner: — Shred 
up the cabbage finely in strips, removing any hard parts, and put these into cold 
water as you do them. Put a little butter in a saucepan, and when it is melted 
take the cabbage strips out of the water in handfuls just as they are and put them 
into the pan. Bo not add any more water than that which adhere* to the strip*, 
but dust m some salt and pepper, put on the lid and cook for about an hour, stirring 
the cabbage now and then to bring the cooked parts up to the top. Butter a hot 
pot and put into it alternate layers of cabbage, lightly fried onion, and parboiled 
sliced potatoes. Season as you go, and embed here and there a* many ehipolata 
sausageB as you think fit, skinning them if you think it necessary for larger sausages 
in small pieces may be used equally well) . See that the top layer is of potatoes, put 
on the lid, and bake in a moderate oven for three-quarters of an hour. Then take 
off the cover and let the potatoes on the top brown quickly before serving. 
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Frankfurts en Brochette with Red Cabbage. 

prop 6 frankfurts in boiling water for a few minutes, then remove skin and 
cut in three slices lengthwise. Cut some cheddar cheese into slices the same length 
as the frankfurts, but not as thick, and sprinkle with lemon juice and a little 
cayenne. Place a slice of frankfurt on a skewer, a slice of cheese, a slice of 
frankfurt, a slice of cheese, and another slice of frankfurt. Place unde, a hot 
griller and cook until cheese is melted a little and brown. Turn during the cooking. 
Dish up on the skewers around red cabbage cooked as follows: — Shred a small red 
cabbage* and soak for one hour. Drain well and place in a saucepan with 1 table- 
spoon melted butter, pepper and salt to taste. Cover with tight-fitting lid and cook 
over a low gas until tender, stirring it now and again. It will take about 20 minutes. 

Baked Fillet of Fork. 

Place about 2 lb. slice of pork (from the leg, and cut about 2 inches thick) in 
a well-greased casserole dish. Cook 2 or 3 apples with as little water as possible 
and rub through a sie\e. Add the juice of 1 orange, 2 tablesfioons lemon juice, 

2 level tablespoons each brown sugar and melted butter, £ teaspoon ground cinnamon 
(optional). Cover pork with mixture and bake in a moderate oven for about one 
and a-hnlf to two hours. 

Meat Loaf. 

Mix together 4 cups cooked and minced cold meat, 3 cups stock, 1 cup water, 

3 cups line white breadcrumbs, 2 mediuui-minced onions, 2 level teaspoons salt, 
1 teaspoon chopped parsley, pepper and a little grated horseradish to taste. Beat 
Z eggs and bind mixture. Press into a well -creased oblong loaf tin and bake in 
a moderate oven for 1 hour or until it feels firm. Turn out and serve with a sauce 
made from the left-over gravy, adding 6 chopped mushrooms, 1 chopped hard- 
boiled egg, 1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce, and seasoning with pepper and salt. 
Simmer until mushrooms are cooked and serve separately. 

Ham Rolls. 

Have as many thin slices of ham as required, allowing two per person. Spread 
each slice with made mustard. Chop 2 hard-boiled eggs finely, add 1 teaspoon made 
mustard, pepper and salt, 1 teaspoon each butter, chopped sour gherkins, and 
chopped chutney. Spread this on ham, roll up and fasten with a toothpick. Place 
on a greased tray and spread with a little butter. Grill quickly and serve. 


Honey and Walnut Rolls. 

Dissolve together 1 level cup each sugar and butter and boiling water, 1 i level 
teaspoons salt, and 2 well-beaten eggs. Place 2 oz. compressed yeast in 1 cup cold 
water, allow to stand for 5 minutes, then stir until dissolved. Add to butter mixture, 
which should be lukewarm. Now add 6 cups sifted plain flour, knead until quite 
smooth, cover with a cloth, and set aside in a warm place until it has doubled its 
bulk. Form into rolls and place on a greased baking tin, in which there is about 
4 inch honey, and sprinkle well with chopped walnuts. Allow to rise until they have 
again doubled their bulk, then bake in a hot oven for about twelve to fifteen minutes. 
Dip brush in honey surrounding rolls and brush over top. Return to oven for a 
few mint ues and serve hot with butter. 


Steamed Raspberry Pudding. 

Cream 4 oz. butter and gradually add 4 oz. castor sugar; add 2 eggs, one at 
a time, then add 7 oz. self-raising flour^ sifted together with a good pinch salt. 
Add the grated rind of 1 lemon, tne strained juice, 4 dessertspoons raspberry jam, 
and a little cochineal to colour slightly. Mix well and add a little milk if too dry. 
3team for two hours and serve with a custard sauce. 

Grilled Butter Fish with Mustard Sauce. 

Prepare fish and wipe dry. Cut down the back and remove bone. Put the fish 
flat on a well-greased dish, sprinkle with salt and pepper and dot with butter. Grill 
slowly for a few minutes, then spread with the following sauce: — Melt 1 dessert- 
spoon butter in saucepan, add 3 dessertspoon flour, 1 teaspoon dry mustard; cook a 
little, then add l pint milk. Stir until thick, then add salt, pepper, and 1 dessert- 
spoon vinegar ana a pinch ground ginger. Pour or spread over fish and finish 
grilling. 
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Grilled Kidneys and Bacon. 

Prepare kidneys in the usual way, then place a skewer through the two halves 
m order to keep them flat. Place them on a tin with bacon rashers and cook until 
tender, taking care to turn them often. Sprinkle with pepper and salt and serve. 

Banana and Strawberry Meringue. 

Make a meringue case with 4 egg-whites and 8 oz. castor sugar. When cooked 
and quite cold fill with the following: — Mash 3 ripe bananas, add i teaspoon lemon 
rind, a little lemon juice, and J pint cream, and about 2 oz. castor sugar. Whip 
until stiff, then add 1 box sliced strawberries, keeping a few back to decorate 
top. Pill meringue, decorate top, and when just about to serve sprinkle with icing 
sugar. 


CITRUS PRESERVES. 

Orange Syrup. 

An exceptionally fine beverage which may be kept quite a while may be made 
from any sound oranges as follows: — 

Dissolve 3 lb. sugar in 1 quart of water and bring to the boil. Then add i oz. 
Epsom salts and boil fifteen minutes before adding 1 oz. tartaric acid and $ oz. 
citric acid. The grated peel and the juice of six average-sized oranges and of two 
lemons are then added. Allow the mixture to cool, then strain through cheeseclotn; 
bottle and securely seal with paraffin or sealing wax. 

When desired for use, dilute with water according to palate. 

Orange, Grapefruit and Lemon Marmalade. 

Finely shred one orange, one grapefruit, and one lemon, all of avetage size. 
Add 5 pints of water (boiling) and allow to stand overnight; then boil until louder 
and let stand a further twemty-f our hours. The following morning add 6 lb. of sugar 
and boil briskly until it jells — about one and a-half hours. 

Orange and Apple Jam. 

Slice three average-sized oranges and add 6 pints of boiling water; allow to 
stand overnight. Add three finely-sliced apples (Granny Smith foi prefer-mce) 
and boil for half an hour, or until tender. Then add 6 lb. of sugar and boil the 
whole briskly for up to two hours, when it should jell if tested. 

As with other orange recipes, the use of freshly picked fruit is advised, but if 
picked for Borne time, or if uncertain, add the juice of two lemons to prevent 
crystallisation or candying of the jam. v 


Sweet Orange Jam. 

Allow 2 pints of boiling water to each lb. of finely-sliced oranges and let stand 
overnight. The following morning boil for half an hour to soften and let stand 
a further twenty-four hours. This is important, having a decided effect upon the 
Jelling quality. Measure the pulp, and to each pint allow 1 lb. of sugar. Boil 
briskly until the jam becomes clear and sets well when tested — it generailv takes 
about one and a-half hours of brisk boiling. 

_ T?® .°*. two . * emons uiay be added with the sugar to improve the flavour* 

and, if the fruit has been picked some time, to prevent crystallisation. 


Orange Jelly. 

Cover six sliced oranges and two lemon B with 4 quarts of boiling watffr. Allow 
aiia^ r7«, e T gh l’ f-? d x hen ? oi } br i sW y for about an hour, or until tender, 
it CT *? r fiu° nty .'v four tben brin s t0 the boil > and, after strain- 

i' ltcr through flannel. Avoid any gqueeaing of the pulp, 

h* 1 !?! 1 M l eamrc tbe 3 nice > and to each pint allow 1 lb. of 

sugar , boil briskly until it jells when tested. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE RAINFALL FOB THE MONTH OF AUGUST IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
Districts, together with Total Rainfall during 1940 and 1939, for Comparison. 


Divisions and 
Stations. 


North Coast. 

Atherton . . 
Cairns 
Cardwell . . 
Cooktown 
Herberton 
Ingham 
[nnlsfail . . 
Mossman Mill 
Townsville 


Central Coast. 

Ayr 

Bowen 

Charters Towers . . 
Mackay P.O. 
Mackay Sugar Ex- 
periment Station 
Proserpine 
St. Lawrence 

South Coast. 


Biggenden 

Bundaberg 

Brisbane . . 

Caboolture 

Childers . . 

Crohamhurst 

Bsk 


Average 

Rainfall. 


Total 

Rainfall. 


Aug. 


In. 

0-87 

1*09 

1*25 

1*17 

0*62 

1*43 

4*92 

1*26 

0*60 


0*53 

0*02 

0*50 

1*00 

0*84 

1*35 

0-78 


, , 

1*10 

41 

• . 

1*31 

67 

• . 

1*96 

88 

. . 

1*61 

53 

• • 

1*26 

45 

.. ! 2*17 

47 

.. 1*43 

63 


NO. of A 
years* Aug., 


re- 

cords. 


39 

58 
68 
64 
54 
48 

59 
27 
23 


53 

69 

58 


43 

37 


1040. 


In. 

0*64 

0*61 

0*38 

1*16 

0*30 

1*86 

3*52 

0-35 

212 


3 65 
7-84 
1*44 
7-09 

6*76 

6-68 

2*81 


0*29 

0*93 

0-40 

1*24 

0*79 

4*01 j 

0*24 


Aug., 

1939. 


In. 

0*19 

0*52 

0*90 

0*23 

0*16 

1*27 

0*73 

0*68 

0*54 


i Divisions and 
Stations. 


0*35 

0*63 

0*53 

1*04 


0-94 

0*31 

1*02 


South Coast-oontd. 

Oatton College 
Gayndah . . 
Gympie 
Kilkivan . . 
Maryborough 
Nambour „ . 
Nanango . . 
Rockhampton 
Woodford 

Central Highlands. 

Clermont 

Gindie 

Springsure 

Darling Downs. 


Dalby 
Emu Vale 
Hermitage 
Jimbour . . 
Miles 

Stanthorpe 
1*66 J Toowoomba 
Warwick . . 


I 


3*56 

2*29 

2*21 

3*43 

2*52 

1*29 


Maranoa. 

Bungeworgorai 

Roma 


Average 

Rainfall. 

Total 
Rainfall . 

Aug. 

No. of 
years’ 

Aug., 

Aug., 


re- 

1940. 

1089. 



cords. 



In. 


In. 

In. 

1*10 

41 

0*21 

1*56 

1*16 

69 

0*06 

1*68 

1*70 

70 

0*76 

1*85 

1*40 

61 

0*25 

1*80 

1*65 

69 

1*24 

1*39 

1*89 

44 

3*36 

3*36 

1*31 

58 

0*41 

1*67 

0*82 

69 

2*17 

1* 18 

1*64 

53 

1*26 

2*25 

0*08 

60 

292 

1*17 

0*63 

41 


0*83 

1*01 

71 

1 62 

1*07 

1*19 

70 

0*04 

1*14 

1*11 

44 

0 10 

1 77 

1*J5 

33 



1*13 

52 

i .. 

0*74 

1*13 

55 

1 

1*05 

1*79 

67 

oia 

2*18 

1*62 

68 

0*43 

1*73 

1*45 

76 

0*07 

1*44 

0*70 

26 

f i 

0*08 

0*80 

| 0*89 

66 

0*09 

1*08 


A. S. RICHARDS, Divisional Meteorologist. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE — AUGUST, 1940. 

Compiled from Telegraphic Reports. 



Mean 


Shade Temperature. 


Rainfall. 

Divisions and Stations. 


Means. 


Extremes. 





IIS 







Total. 

Wet 

Days. 










◄ 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Date. 

Min. 

Date. 



Coastal. 

In. 

Deg. 


*3 

10 

Deg. 


Points. 


Cooktown 

30*04 

78 

59 

23, 25 

116 

10 

Herberton 


69 

51 

76 

26 

42 

16 

30 

5 

Rockhampton . . 

SO* 16 

77 

56 

85 

27 

49 

5, 6, 7, 
17 

217 

4 

Brisbane 

80*22 

72 

51 

83 

13 

46 

8 

40 

6 

Darling Downs. 

Dalby .. 

80*22 

72 

41 

82 

27 

28 

7 

4 

1 

Stanthorpe 

Toowoomba 

# # 

65 

84 

73 

26 

21 

7, 16 

13 

4 

•• 

65 

45 

75 

27 

36 

16 

43 

5 

Mid-Interior. 

30*06 

84 

56 

89 


46 




Georgetown . . • . 

26 

5 

1 

1 

Longreach 

Mitchell 

80*15 

80*22 

78 

71 ! 

47 

89 

85 

81 

13 

26 

36 

26 | 

16 

8 

51 

51 

2 

2 

Western. 

1 

1 

! 

1 







Burketown 

80*06 

85 

58 

91 

27 

50 

22 

# # 

t # 

Bonita 

80*15 

78 

51 

87 

26 

43 

4, 5,7 

# 4 


Thargomindah 

80*21 

72 

45 

1 

86 

26 

35 

8 

9 

*i 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by A. C. EGLINTON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
AND MOONRISE. 


AT WARWICK. 


MOONRISE. 



October, 

November, 

Oct., 

| Nov., 


1940. 

1940. 

1940. 

; 1940. 


She.. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

RiBes. 

Rises. 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

... — 

- - - 






a.m. 

a.m. 

1 

5*32 

6*52 

5*0 

6*11 

5*2 

6*0 

2 

5*81 

6-62 

. . 

6*11 

5*48 

6*53 

8 

5-30 

6*53 

, . 

8-13 

6*35 

7*49 l 

4 

6-29 

5*53 

4*69 

6*14 

7*24 

1 8*46 

6 

6*28 

5 54 

4*59 

6*14 

8*15 

9*43 

6 

5*27 

6-56 

4*58 

6*14 

9*8 

10*40 

7 

5*25 

5*66 

4*67 

6*1 5‘ 

10*3 

11*34 







! pjn. 

8 

5*24 

6*50 

4*56 

6*15 

10.58 

12*27 

9 

6*24 

5 67 

4*65 

6*16 

11.63 1*19 | 

: 





p.m. 

i ! 

2*io ; 

10 

5*23 

5*58 

4.55 

6*17 

12*47 

11 

6*22 

5 58 

4*55 

6*18 

1*40 

, 3-0 

12 

6*20 

6*68 

4 54 

6*19 

2*82 

: 3*5i i 

18 

6-18 

5*59 

4*53 

6*19 

3*23 

! 4-42 | 

14 

6*17 

6*0 

4*53 

6*20 

4*14 

: 5*33 1 

15 

5*18 

6*0 

4*62 

6*21 

5*5 

| 0*26 i 

16 

5*15 

6*1 

4*52 

6*22 

5*65 

7*18 i 

17 

6*14 

61 

4*52 

6*23 

0*47 

8*10 ; 

18 

5*18 

62 

4*51 

0*24 

7*38 

9*1 ! 

19 

6*12 

6*3 

4*51 

6*25 

* 8*30 

0*50 : 

£0 

5*10 

6*3 

4*61 

6*25 

9*22 

10*37 ; 

21 

5*10 

6*4 

4*50 

6*20 

10*14 

11-21 j 

22 

5*9 

6-4 

4*50 

6*27 

11*3 

am. 

28 

5*8 

6*5 

4*50 

6*28 

11*51 

12*4 

24 

5*8 

6*6 

4*50 

0*28 

a.m. 

12-47 

i 

26 

6*7 

6*6 

4*49 

0-29 

12*38 

1 1.28 

20 

5*6 

6*7 

4*49 

6*29 

1*23 

2*11 

27 

6*6 

6*8 

4*49 

6*30 

2*7 

2*57 

28 

6*4 

6*8 

4*49 

0*31 

2*52 

3.45 

29 

6*3 

6*9 
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Phases of the Moon, Occupations, frc. 

1st Oct. • New Moon 10 41 p.m, 
8th „ P First Quarter 4 18 p.m. 

16th ,, O ®\U1 Moon 6 15 a.m. 

24th „ g Last Quarter 4 4 p.m. 

Perigee, 2nd October, 2.0 a.m. 

Apogee, 15th October, 8.0 p.m. 

On the first of this month a total eclipse of 
the sun will occur, but It will not be seen in 
Australia. We must wait until 1099 before 
we see a total solar eclipse. The eclipse of 
1st October will be seen along a track about 
120 miles wide across the north of South 
America, the South Atlantic, and South Africa. 
There will be a partial eclipse, growing pro- 
gressively smaller from the central line over 
the greater part of South America, and south 
from Equatorial Africa. 

Venus is still the Morning Star. She reached 
her greatest altitude last month and is now 
descending toward the farther side of the sun. 
There were reports of Venus being seen in full 
daylight last month, but the planet is now 
getting too near the sun to be visible while 
Old Sol is above the horizon. Regulus, the 
bright star In the handle of the Sickle in Leo. 
may be seen near Venus on the mornings of 
6th and 7th October. Although appearing 
email when compared with Venus, Regulus is 
a very large and tremendously hot sun. seventy 
times more luminous than our sun. Its light 
has taken fifty-six years to reach us, while the 
light from Venus, at present, takes hut a little 
more than seven minutes. 

An interesting feature of the evening is a 
phase of the rare phenomenon of the triple 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, mention of 
which was made in August. On 12th October 
the second conjunction takes place, when Jupiter 
will pass a little north of Saturn. The planets 
rise about quarter to eight on 12th October. 

In the second half of this month we should' 
see Mercury, the little world which is the 
nearest to the sun and is heated by the solar 
rays seven times hotter than the earth. 
Mercury, however, does not rotate like the 
earth but keeps one hemisphere always toward 
the sun, while in the other eternal night reigns. 
On 20th October, Mercury will be 24 degrees 
east of the sun and will not set until nearly 
8 o’clock. It will appear as a bright, sparkling 
star, a little below the head of the Scorpion, 
which is going down head first with its starry, 
curved tgil entangled in the Milky Way. We 
sometimes see Mercury clearly but, it is said, 
Copernicus, the father of modern astronomy, 
never haw the planet, probably because of its 
low altitude in Poland, his native country. 


7th Nov. } First Quarter 7 8 a.m. 

15th „ O FuU Moon 12 23 p.m. 

23rd „ C Last Quarter 2 36 a.m. 

29th „ % New Moon 6 42 p m. 

Perigee, 27th November, at 10.0 p.m. 
Apogee, 12th November, at 2.0 a.m. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S.» 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick ; at Goondiwlndi, add 8 minutes ; at St. George, 14 minutes ; 
at Cunnamulla, 25 minutes ; at Thargomlndah, 33 minutes ; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights tor each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through th% night: 
Trhen at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon It will be later each evening before 
It rises, and when In the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

ft must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 


repri 


[All the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not he 
•oaueed without acknowledgment.} 
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Event and Comment 


Britain's Great Agricultural War Effort. 


f jPIIE British farmer is patriotic in the best sense and so now, in the 
* second year of the war, he is right on top of his job of food pro- 
duction. Evidence of that is the 2,000,000 extra acres ploughed up 
last year, and the plan for ploughing up another 2,000,000 acres of 
grassland this year. Furthermore, he has altered his entire system of 
farming, where necessary, to suit the changed conditions brought about 
by the war. Food stocks are now more abundant than in the days of 
peace. The British Ministry of Agriculture lias stated that the first 
war-time harvest has made a substantial addition to the food supplies 
of the nation. More cereal, root and fodder crops have been grown, 
and this increase in arable acreage has not been obtained at the expense 
of Britain’s flocks and herds. Dairy cows and other cattle have, in 
fact, increased, and sheep numbers have been maintained. Pig and 
poultry numbers have been reduced, but the reduction is less than was 
anticipated. Far from allowing the ‘"cataract of calamity'’ which 
b^rst over Europe in the summer to depress him, the British farmer is 
finding that the uses of adversity are abundant. 


What will interest the producers of Australia, as well as the pro- 
ducers of other Dominions, is that agricultural products valued at over 
£77 millions are no longer reaching Britain from continental Europe. 
Included in that total are several items of interest to Queensland pro- 
ducers particularly. From countries now in enemy occupation, Britain 
imported annually nearly £23 millions w r orth of pig and poultry pro- 
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ducts and over £34 millions worth of butter and cheese. Supplies of 
these commodities have to be made up from other sources, and this 
broadened market may be i-egarded as something in the nature of a 
German gift to the producers of the Homeland and the Dominions. 

The British Government has expressed a determination that agri- 
culture shall not a second time be allowed to collapse after the present 
war like it was after the last war. That determination is based on the 
conviction held by the Government that a prosperous agriculture is 
just as important to Britain — as it is to Australia — as a prosperous 
secondary industry. 

Incidentally, the idea is spreading in the Old Country that while 
the hazards of war are around its shores, no amount of cash or credit 
can guarantee an uninterrupted food supply for both the people and 
the farm animals. Ensilage of suitable crops is, therefore, regarded as 
riches banked against any misfortune and, further, every silo filled 
helps “to cheat the torpedo of a target.” 

In this war, farmers of the British Commonwealth are shouldering 
a heavy responsibility. The nation has to be fed and they are doing 
the feeding. In a truly literal sense, then, British farmers are 
ploughing for victory. 

Queewriand Bacon on the Britiih Breakfast Table. 

T T is said that people in the Old Country are now eating Australian 
* bacon because they have no choice. That may be so, but, it is 
confidently believed that by our continuing to improve the quality of 
pig products in every respect the people of Britain will, when present 
trade restrictions are removed, eat Australian bacon because they 
prefer it. 

Because of the war, Australia has now an expanding market at 
good prices for frozen pig carcases at baconer weights. The present, 
therefore, is a favourable time to plan for an extension of our export 
pork industry on an efficient and sound basis. The market require- 
ments are known. Suitable stock and abundant feed are available or 
can be conserved on our farms, and necessary improvement in the quality 
of our pig products can be made. Of course, it is obvious that no single 
type of pig will suit all the weight classes required by the porker and 
baconer markets. Although the needs of both have been met by various 
breeds, Berkshires (in general) and Middle “Whites are typically pork, 
and Tamworths and Large Whites are typically bacon pigs. 

Until recently, the pig was regarded as a means of converting the 
by-products of the dairy industry into ready money. Now, however, 
pig husbandry is rapidly becoming a major industry, and cereals, plus 
animal and vegetable protein-rich concentrates, are used in feeding pigs, 
bringing about a remarkable development in the industry, especially 
in relation to our export frozen pork and bacon trade. 
fat Lamb Quality. ^ 

, THE findings of the Commonwealth Committee on Animal Produc- 
A tion contain some useful information for sheep men, and which is 
of especial interest to fat lamb raisers on the Darling 'Downs. "The 
cutting out of discriminating competition on the British market might 
have the effect of inducing a few short-sighted producers to relax: their 
efforts to maintain and improve export quality, but it needs very little 
thought to realise how disastrous that would be to the whole fat lamb 
industry. The competition after the war may be even more intense 
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than it was before the war, and it is easier and cheaper to maintain 
quality and purity of breed — especially in respect of pure-bred sires — 
than to have to build up again under what will probably be far less 
favourable marketing conditions. The suggestions of the Committee on 
the technical side are worthy of earnest study in the light of the varying 
conditions in different districts, and the need for pasture improvement 
and the growing of suitable fodder crops when changing from wool 
producing to fat lamb raising should not be overlooked. The use of 
suitable ewes and the careful selection and rearing of sires are other 
sides of the industry which demand more thought in relation to the 
factors of district and climate than they usually receive. Sheep men 
generally should, it is suggested, give consideration to the report of the 
Committee, which is now in circulation. In that way they will be doing 
a valuable service to the Commonwealth as well as to themselves, insofar 
as it leads to efficiency in management and in everything else that will 
improve still further the quality of their production. 

Planning lor Post-war Production. 

TF the development of Empire resources is a vital responsibility during 
* the war, it will be an equally urgent responsibility when the war 
is over. When peace is restored the world will be faced with very 
serious problems of adjustment and readjustment. If the last war 
taught anything, it was that the pressure of war demands and the 
artificial values placed on the raw materials of war leave a bitter 
aftermath in the dislocations and readjustments which accompany the 
reversion of conditions to peaceful trade. The first becomes last and the 
last first. What is of primary importance during a war in quantity or 
quality or both, drops back into secondary importance. On the other 
hand, the demands of peaceful trade show shortages which have to be 
be made up. That means increased production, and, in turn, over-produc- 
tion. When the present war started, we were only beginning to appreci- 
ate conditions in which the primary producer was winning slowly back 
to the stage of profitable production after the last upheaval. Now we 
are in another war, it is plain that we shall have to look and plan well 
ahead for future development. The success of these plans will depend 
upon the use we make of scientific methods. All economic development, 
if it is to succeed, must take careful account of the natural conditions 
of production, processing, transport, and marketing. 

Britain as well as Australia is thinking out a national plan of action 
to safeguard agriculture as soon as the war is over. 

A long-term policy is essential, and it is suggested that all the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of our statesmen will be needed to keep 
the ship on an even keel through the first critical post-war years. A 
stablq agriculture should prove a powerful balancing factor in the 
national economy. 

In Britain particularly, concern is felt for the future of agriculture. 
The possibility that all the world will be knocking at Britain's door 
begging her to buy cheap food is under serious consideration. If entry 
o*l imports is unregulated, it is believed that British agriculture would 
soon be swamped. That is the British viewpoint, and it serves as an 
indicator for our own producers of export commodities. There is a 
moral to be drawn from it too, and that is that quality — and quality 
of the highest attainable grade — must be the continuous watchword of 
Queensland producers if we are to maintain our hold on British markets 
when Europe returns to sanity. 
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The Thinning and Cultivation of Cotton. 

'T'lJLE thinning and cultivating operations are very important features 
of cotton-growing and every cotton-grower should, therefore, give 
careful attention to each detail connected with them. Each season a 
considerable number of farmers experience in some degree a reduction 
in crop yields through failure to practise the most suitable methods of 
thinning and cultivating their cotton crops. These notes have, therefore, 
been prepared to bring to the attention of cotton-growers important 
aspects of thinning and cultivating the cotton crop. 

Thinning. 

There is a decided tendency for many growers in Queensland to 
refrain from thinning their cotton crop, particularly where a grower 
has sufficient acreage to necessitate the employment of much labour. 
Experiments carried out by the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
at the Biloela Research Station and in co-operation with a number of 
farmers have definitely proved over a series of years, however, that the 
cotton crop should be thinned, and, if the thinning is done properly, 
that profitable returns generally result from carrying out this operation. 

Unthinned plants tend to be more sensitive to climatic conditions. 
In wet seasons, particularly if on soils of a fertile nature with a high 
nitrate content, unthinned plants generally grow tall and spindly, 
which prevents the normal formation of the bottom bolls through the 
suppression of the lower fruiting branches. Under such circumstances 
the main crop of bolls usually forms late, and is thus subjected to the 
sucking insects that occur generally in greater numbers during the 
latter part of the season. The lint produced under such conditions is 
frequently of a wasty, woak nature, with a large amount of stains and 
yellow spots. In dry seasons, or in sea>sons experiencing favourable 
growing conditions until the plants arc well laden, and then a severe 
dry period of marked duration develops, the competition for moisture 
and plant food soon becomes acute amongst unthinned plants during 
the stress period. This results first in serious shedding of the top 
and middle crops of flower buds and small bolts, and finally affects the 
development of the remaining bolls, which frequently open prematurely. 
Such restriction of boll development generally lowers the quality of 
the cotton contained in them, the fibres usually being short, weak, and 
of a wasty type. 

Suitable Plant Spacings. 

The fact that soils and climatic conditions and the habit of growth 
of the variety exercise a determining influence on plant development 
makes it advisable for each grower to carry out tests over a series of 
years to ascertain the most suitable spacing for his conditions. It 
appears,, however, that spacings of 20 to 24 inches are necessary for 
normal plantings on the harder, less fertile clay loams and loams <$f 
the forest slopes, particularly in the drier districts, where the drought- 
resistant, more vigorous growing varieties, such as Lone Star $nd 
Mebane, are required. In late plantings of these varieties, fewer bolls 
per plant are likely to develop, hence a spacing of approximately 
18 inches is advisable, as the extra number of plants may compensate 
for the lighter production per plant. 
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The results which have been obtained in spacing trials conducted 
in the Indio Acala and Miller varieties on alluvial loams and clay 
loams, indicate that plant spacings of 12 to 15 inches in these varieties 
can be relied upon to produce satisfactory yields of cotton of good 
quality. Farmers who have tried sivdi spacings in these and the Half 
and Half and New Boykin varieties have realised satisfactory results. 
On the very fertile alluvial soils of the above-mentioned types in the 
southern district, wider distances appear to be beneficial, however, 
and the general practice is to space the plants 20 to 24 inches apart. 
These spacings are also advisable For the wetter coastal areas. No 
greater distances than 24 inches appear to he necessary for satisfactory 
plant development in the main cotton-growing districts. 

Height of Thinning. 

The results of height of thinning experiments indicate clearly that 
a suitable stage at which to thin the crop is when the plants are from 
-I to 8 inches high, as this prevents the plants from growing tall and 
spindly, and also reduces competition for moisture and plant food. If 
the field lias been cultivated and cross-harrowed to eliminate early weed 
growth, the thinning operations can be performed easily and rapidly 
when the plants are at this stage. 





Plate 301 . 

A Cultivated Clean Field Speeds up the Rate op Thinning, thereby 
Reducing the Cost op this Important Operation. — T liest* plants average 0 inches 

tall. 


How to Thin. 

Tn thinning, or “chopping,” as this operation is frequently called, 
the most suitable implement to use is a light goose-neck hoe with the 
length of the handle and the set of the blade adjusted to suit the 
operator. As the plants should be cut just below the surface of the 
ground to prevent their regrowtli, il is necessary to sharpen the 
cutting edge of the hoe frequently with a file in order that a clean 
cut through the cotton stalk is accomplished with each stroke. In this 
respect, the corners of the cutting edge of the hoe should be kept square 
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and sharp. With a hoe in this condition, the chopping operations can 
be speeded up through the ability of the user to cut out with the 
corner of the hoe the unwanted plants in a crowded bunch of seedlings. 
Where the chopping is done properly the one stroke removes the 
unnecessary cotton plants as well as any young weed and grass growth 
that may be amongst them, thus increasing the efficiency of the chopping 
operations and thereby reducing the cost of production. 



Plate 102. 

Illustrating when the First Cultivation of Cotton should be made. — 
The plants in the foreground were young velvet beans, which are very brittle, yet 
with the equipment- being used no damage was done to them. The soil in which 
they were growing is of a clayey nature, and the cultivating was done three days 
after a heavy beating rain. 

Cultivating. 

The general tendency of growers is to wait until the cotton plants 
are well developed towards the thinning stage before the first cultivation 
is made. In many fields, particularly on old cultivations, considerable 
growth of pigweeds and summer grass will be present by then, especially 
in a season in which early showers occur, and it will be nearly impossible 
to destroy all of such growth without hand labour, even with the most 
efficient cultivators. It is highly advisable to prevent the growth of 
weeds amongst the young cott-on plants in order that the latter will 
have the benefit of all available moisture during dry conditions. Free- 
dom from weeds will also simplify the problem of insect control. The 
practice at the Biloela Research Station is to cultivate with a riding 
cultivator of the foot-steered type as soon as the cotton seedlings w are 
2 or 3 inches high, using tines 21 inches wide, with guards to prevent 
the soil covering the plants. This eradicates most of the weed and 
grass seedlings, between the rows and establishes a nice mulch around 
the plants, which helps to prevent the growth of weeds in the row. 
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If further rainfall is experienced before thinning time, it will be 
necessary to cultivate again, otherwise no other cultivation is required 
until the thinning is completed. 

This second cultivation may be done by cross-harrowing if the 
plants average approximately 4 inches in height. Not only will this 
operation largely destroy weed growth, both between and in the rows, 
but provided the work is done with a lever-equipped spike-tooth harrow, 
the teeth can be set so that a certain amount of beneficial elimination 
of thick stands of cotton plants can be accomplished. This also helps 
to reduce the cost of hoe thinning. It is pointed out, however, that 
cross-harrowing should not be done on fields in which sufficient roots, 
old cotlon stalks, or trash occur to clog the harrow teeth enough to drag 
out an excessive number of the cotton plants. 

It is not advisable to use the disc cultivator in the cultivations 
done before the thinning operations are carried out, for the size of the 
plants will necessitate setting the discs to cut the soil away from the 
row. This will leave the plants on a narrow ridge if the discs are set 
close enough to eultivale efficiently. Such a ridge will dry so hard 
as to restrict the growth of the young plants unless another cultivation 
is made soon afterwards to throw the soil back to the plants. Guards 
should be used in this latter operation to protect the plants from being 
covered with the loose soil resulting from the double cultivation. 

Cultivations after Thinning. 

A careful cultivation is given after the crop is thinned to 
re-establish the mulch between the rows and around the plants. This 
should be done as quickly as possible after the thinning, on account 
of the removal of most of the mulch in the row during the thinning 
operations being conducive to the exposed soil around the plants 
drying out and setting very hard under either dry conditions or 
following severe storms. Generally speaking, not more than three or 
four cultivations should be required after the one immediately following 
thinning to maintain a satisfactory mulch free of weeds if cotton is 
grown in rotation with grass land, but more may be required on old 
cultivations. At each of these operations it is recommended that the 
soil be worked towards the plants, for not only does the resultant mulch 
suppress most of the weed and grass growth, thereby conserving the 
moisture for the cotton crop, but a firm brace is established around 
the plants which helps to prevent them being blown over when the 
soil is wet. Where cotton is being grown with supplementary irrigation 
a cultivation should be given after each watering. 

Cultivation Efficiency. 

The utmost efficiency should be obtained in the cultivation 
operations. For most districts it is recommended that the best work 
can l)e done with a two-row cultivator of the type where the driver 
steers the carriage, on which the tines are fastened, with his feet, 
rather than by depending entirely on guiding the horses. There are 
several makes of this type of machine on the market, all of which can 
be equipped with tines, sweeps, duck feet, and in some cases, discs. 
By using such a type of machine, more efficient work can be done close 
to the plants than is possible with either the horse-guided rigid carriage 
types of riding cultivators or the one-horse-drawn scuffier. 
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It is important, however, to equip the cultivating machine with 
equipment suitable/ for each operation that is performed. Tims, when 
it is desired to establish a deep mulch, especially if the soil has set 
somewhat, the tines should be used on the machine. If, however, the 
soil is not sel too hard and eradication of weed growth is desired, 
sweeps or duck feet should generally be used on most soils. Some- 
times a combination of tines and sweeps may give the best results. 

At times such prolonged wet conditions may be experienced that, 
the cultivating operations cannot be done before an excessive develop- 
ment of weeds and grasses occurs. Tudor such circumstances a very 
satisfactory (-leaning between the rows may be accomplished with the 
pony mould-board plough. The procedure is to start near the centre 
between the rows and make two complete rounds with the plough set 
shallow and turning the soil each time away from the plants towards 
the centre. This will leave the plants on a narrow ridge which can 
then be cleaned satisfactorily and reasonably cheaply with the heavy 
chipping hoe. As soon as the grass and weed growth in the ploughed 
middles has dried out sufficiently, the ploughing operations are reversed 
so as to hill up the soil towards the plants and thus restrict further 
growth amongst them. 

On all occasions the cultivating parts of a machine should be 
properly set. Likewise, the parts should be kept properly shaped and 
sharpened. A duck foot that has been used until the point is worn off 
and the cutting edges rounded, is not suitable for efficient cultivation 
and destruction of weeds. Similarly, tines which have been worn down 
until they do not enter the ground at the correct angle are not suitable 
for economically establishing a satisfactory mulch. 

Reduction in Costs of Production Required. 

Reducing the cost of production of the pound of raw cotton is a 
veiy important factor for the average Queensland cotton-grower. This 
can be accomplished by increasing the average yield per acre and 
lowering all costs whenever passible. It is believed that, by practising 
the cotton-grassland rotation and giving careful attention to the various 
features which have just been touched upon, many grower can 
undoubtedly substantially reduce their costs of production. 


WAGON SEAT. 



An excellent wagon seat easy to make and easy to ride on can be made from 
a short length of board and an old tyre. Two sections are cut from the tyre and 
nailed to the board the proper distance apart. Heavy duty or six-ply tyres should 
be used if possible. . 
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HAY 1$ URGENTLY 
WANTED TODAY. 

•“'"grrssr 


Whether you ere cut- 
ting meadow hay. 
lucerne or other hay 
crops, or cutting grain 
crops for fodder, your 
first requirement is * 
mower that does a 
quick, clean job — a 
McCormiclc-Deerinq 


A fast worker and easy 
on the horses. Gears run 
in bath of oil. 



Here is the No. 16-A, 6-ft. tractor 
mower and Farmall-A ready for 
the field. Tractor mowers with 
7-ft. cutter bars are available for 
larger tractors. 

You can cut 25 to 30 acres a day 
with one of these tractor mowers. 

If you require mowing equipment 
of any kind write to us without 
delay or get in touch with our 
local agent. 




INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 

(Incorporated tn Victoria) 

278-294 Roma Street, Brisbane, B.13 



VIII. 
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COMFORTABLE 

and so 

. Economical 

to run ! 



A CHEVROLET UTILITY is definitely today's greatest value. Comparison 
proves that it offers you the greatest comfort, smartest styling, and the 
most modern Utility features, including an amazingly economical 6-cylinder 
Overhead Valve Engine, which will give maximum mileage from your petrol 
ration. 

The outstanding comfort of Chevrolet's roomy Coupe Cab is far ahead of 
competitors. Wide, deep seats accommodate 2 adults and 2 children easily. 
Exclusive vacuum -assisted steering-column gearshift and under-dash handbrake 
leave the floor clear. Other features include a big parcel shelf behind the 
seat, attractive instrument panel, lock-up glove box, and wide angle " Pilot 
Seat " Driving Vision. And Chevrolet is built and priced to give you the 
only kind of economy that will show you a profit; Overall Economy — which 
means lowest possible first .cost, amazingly low running and upkeep costs, 
and high resale value ! 


CHEVROLET 10-12 CWT. UTILITIES 


Chassis Prices from . . . £277 

Available with a wide nnrn 
range of body styles from 


15 CWT. COMMERCIAL UTILITIES 


Chassis Prices from . . . £272 

Available with a wide £001 
range of body styles from Xu£JL 


Easy Terms Available Under Confidential GMA.C. Plan. 

• Chevrolet's famous 6-cylinder Overhead Valve Engine on both Utilities and 
Commercials is fitted with an Octane Selector (instantly adjustable for second 
grade fuel). 

CHEVROLET 

COUPE UTILITIES 

Chevrolet is a British Empire Product— Buy From Your Local Dealer. 
Distributors »or P p T 4 r»Pn O CAM T T A Breakfast Crock Road 
Queensland: L U. EiAuEiK C Z MJN LID# NEWSTEAD 

Metropolitan Toowoomba Townsville Rockhampton 

Distributors: Distributors: Distributors: Dealer: 

Ea ?rimarv ta Buu5ina td * Pagers Retail Pty. Ltd. E. G. Eager fir Son Ltd. Lawrence Motor Go. 

Cur. Adelaide fr Creek Margaret Street, Flinders Street, Bolsover Street, 

Streets, Brisbane Toowoomba Townsville Rockhampton 

Sold and Serviced by Chevrolet Dealers throughout Australia 
GENERAL MOTORS-HOLDEN'S LTD. 


Rockhampton 

Dealer: 

Lawrence Motor Go. 
Bolsover Street, 
Rockhampton 
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The Plough Cultivation of Tobacco. 

L. jj\ MAN DELEON, B.Ec.Agr., Research Officer, and 11. MeNEE, Q.D.A., 
Instructor in Agriculture. 

TN an article on “The Tobacco-Growing Industry in the United States 

of America, ” published in the “Queensland Agricultural Journal” 
in 1936,* a procedure known as plough cultivation was fully discussed. 
This method differs from the customary procedure used for tobacco 
cultivation in Queensland in that it consists of carrying out a few very 
thorough and deep cultivations rather than performing a greater number 
of shallow cultivations. 

Since 1936, plough cultivation has given fairly promising results 
in field trials, both with improvised implements as well as with special 
implements more recently introduced from the United States of America 
for the purpose. Consequently, it might he of interest to discuss briefly 
these results and to again describe this method of cultivating tobacco. 

Field Experiments. 

Simple field trials to investigate cultivation as well as fertilizer 
placement methods were established in various districts during the 
1936-37 and 1937-38 seasons. These exploratory trials, which were at 
Dimbulah, Bowen, and Mackay, yielded results in the first season which 
appeared to indicate that plough cultivation would he of value under 
Queensland conditions. Owing to the simplicity of the experimental 
design and ad verst 1 local conditions, however, actual results in yield and 
value of leaf were not in all eases in favour of plough cultivation. 

During the second season the trials, which wen* established in the 
Bowen and Mackay districts, wen* more conclusive. In both cases, plant 
development during the erftire growing season was obviously better with 
plough cultivation than with the usual method of cultivation with a 
seu filer. Results, ns expressed in average yield per acre and value of 
leaf, were also slightly in favour of the former method. During the 
same season a more elaborate type of experiment to investigate cultiva- 
tion methods as well as plant-spacing distances was established in the 
Dimhulali district. In this case, also, field observations as well as final 
results favoured plough cultivation. Actually, on the average, yield 
was increased from 1,209 lb. to 1,256 lb. and leaf value from £132 to 
£138 per aero in this experiment. 

During the 1938-39 season, the more elaborate type of experiment 
was again established at Dimbulah. Whereas improvised implements 
had been used up till this time, a sweep stock with attachments, as well 
as a plough introduced from the United States, were available for this 
experiment. The experiment was initiated in late November, and plots 
for plough cultivation were cultivated with bull tongue and plough two 
weeks later. Unfortunately, abnormally dry conditions then made 
further thorough cultivation inadvisable. Consequently, the soil was not 
again disturbed until mid-January, when, owing to extensive root 
development, a middle burster was run down the rows instead of using 
a plough, which would have caused some damage at that time. Although 
this experiment, therefore, did not receive the full cultivation treatment 


* Mandelson, L. F. — The Tobacco-Growing Industry in the T T nited States of 
America. * ( Queensland Agric. Journal M 45 : 5 : 461-483; 45 : 6 : 541-574; 46 : 1 : 
4-25; and 46: 2 : 143-109. Reprinted as Bulletin No. 14, 1936. 
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as planned, outstanding differences in growth in favour of the plough- 
cultivated plots were soon obvious. It is of interest to note, furthermore, 
that these plots reached maturity from seven to ten days earlier than 
those cultivated in the usual manner. The results of this experiment 
indicated that, on the average, yield was increased from 1,012 lb. to 
1,263 lb. per acre, and value of leaf from £76 to £114 per acre by means 
of plough cultivation. 

The results of these field trials and experiments, which were estab- 
lished during three consecutive seasons in various districts, suggest, 
therefore, that possibly better results might be obtained under Queens- 
land conditions by using a plough for tobacco cultivation rather than a 
scuffler. Accordingly, details of the plough-cultivation method are 
briefly discussed hereunder, to facilitate its adoption by growers who 
might wish to give it a trial during the coming season. 

Plough Cultivation Method. 

The original ridges or hills on which tobacco plants are set out in 
the field should not be much higher than the surrounding ground level. 
They are made over drills by a single plough furrow on each side, after 
the fertilizer has been thoroughly mixed in the drill with a scuffler or 
some such implement. Frequently the crests of the ridges so constructed 
are flattened down by dragging a log over the surface. 

A week or so after plants have been set out, and as soon as they are 
established and have commenced to grow, they should^ receive their first 
cultivation. This consists of three operations — namely, deep aeration 
of the soil, hoeing between the plants, and the construction of a broad 
high hill. The first is carried out with a bull-tongue blade, which is a metal 
blade 8 to 10 inches by 2 inches attached to a sweep stock (Plate 104; 
figs, b and e). With this implement, two deep narrow furrows are made 
on either side of the row, and as close as possible to the plants without 
disturbing them. The object to be aimed at is to deeply aerate the soil 
as closely as possible to the plants. It is inadvisable to leave the soil 
exposed in this condition for more than an hour before throwing the soil 
back towards the plants to avoid its drying out. Consequently, as soon 
as a few rows have been aerated, two furrows are made with a plough 
on each side of the row. The usual type of pony plough has been found 
satisfactory for the purpose. Next, the soil crust around the plants 
should be broken with a hoe. Finally, the hill is still further widened, 
and the space between the hills is cleaned out by making a furrow down 
flic centre with a sweep blade attached to a sweep stock (Plate 104; figs, 
ft and /). 

When the tobacco is about 6 or 8 inches high, it should receive a 
second cultivation. On this occasion, however, a bull tongue is not used, 
since it would tend to cut roots and injure the plants at this stage. This 
second cultivation consists of (1 ) making two furrows with a plough on 
either side of the row ; (2) breaking the soil about the plants with a hoe : 
and (3) cleaning out the space between the rows with a sweep blade. 

In some cases, two thorough cultivations may be quite sufficient, 
but generally it is advisable to make three cultivations during the season. 
The final cultivation should be made when the crop is about knee high, 
and particular care should be exercised at this stage to avoid damagin g 
roots growing out into the space between the rows. As with other culti- 
vations, the soil on the hills should be hoed and pulled up well around 
the plants. After making sure that roots will not be unduly damaged, 
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the hills should be built up with two plough furrows as before. During 
this final cultivation, soil should be thrown uj> well towards the plants 
by suitably regulating the speed of the plough, and eventually the work 
should be finished off by cleaning out the space between the rows with a 
sweep. Should it be found that roots have grown too far into the space 
between the rows, it is then inadvisable to use a plough at all for this 
final cultivation. In this ease, the best procedure is 1o run a middle- 
burster (Plate 104, tigs, b and c) or some such implement down the centre 
of the furrow to throw soil on to the hill with a minimum of disturbance 
to the tobacco roots. 

All the essential operations referred to above are fully illustrated 
in the bulletin on “The Tobacco-Growing Industry in the United 
States of America/' in which this cultivation method was originally 
discussed. 

Plough Cultivation with Improvised Implements. 

Though Queensland farmers have not the actual types of imple- 
ments used in the United States of America, they may by combining the 
use of an ordinary pony plough and a seufiler give the crop a satisfactory 
cultivation, which will embody the principles of the plough cultivation 
method just described. 

In performing Ihe first cultivation a complete round is made with 
a pony plough, with or without a mouldboard attached, to throw the soil 
away from the plants. This operation will leave the plants on a narrow 
ridge 8 to 10 inches wide and 7 or more inches high. Before the soil has 
dried out excessively another complete round is made with a plough, 
but in the reverse direction so as to throw the soil hack to the plants, and 
thus rebuild the hills. The untouched area between and around the 
plants should next be chipped with a hoe. A seufiler with billers drawn 
as closely together as possible or with a sweep blade in place of the 
billers should then he run between the rows to widen the hills, and to 
leave a deep narrow drain to carry off storm waters. 

The second cultivation, made when t lie crop is (> to 8 inches high, is 
carried out with a plough, as described in the preceding section, and the 
space between the hills may be cleaned out with a scuffler with sweep 
blade attached or with billers drawn close together. Succeeding 
cultivations, if necessary, may be made in a similar fashion. 

Advantages of Plough Cultivation. 

The cultivation procedure discussed above has the following 
advantages over less thorough methods: — (1) Lateral root growth is 
encouraged which tends to induce more rapid plant growth, larger leaf 
development, and minimisation of losses by root rots. (2) The possi- 
bility of the soil becoming water-logged after heavy rain is reduced by 
better drainage. (3) The width of the hills tends to reduce the rate at 
which the soil dries out during prolonged dry weather. (4) The above- 
mentioned factors tend to produce greater returns per acre. 

It has been found that about 1 acre per day may be cultivated when 
the plough cultivation procedure is used. Some growers may consider 
that this rate is unduly slow. It is better, however, to cultivate 1 acre 
thoroughly in a day rather than 4 acres less effectively in the same time, 
if in the latter case the land has to be recultivated frequently and 
the final result is inferior. The cultivation trials discussed above suggest 
that this is actually the case. 
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IX. 


LOOM AT THIS 

Vpmfafo'TREAD 

uiifciiAu m sup 

No mud-traps in tho Sure-Grip's "open-centre" 
tread! 

Each lug is separate. No pockets to pack earth. 

It digs in and gives maximum pull. EVEN SPAC- 
ING — NO JERKS. Plenty 
of space between lugs — 
and all spaced evenly for 
even pulling — no fork to 
start slipping. 
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TERMS: 


Goodyear Tractor Tyres and Wheels are 
available on Hire Purchase Terms. For 
particulars, write the Goodyear Branch 
(all capital cities). 



TRACTOR TYRES 
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YOU CAN 
DEFINITELY 
SAVE 
MONEY | 
ON t 


" Red Comb " 

DAIRY FOOD 

• 

" Red Comb 1 ' 

CALF FOOD 

• 

" Red Comb " 

PIG FOOD 

• 

" Red Comb " 
IODISED STOCK 
LICK 
• 

ALL THE ABOVE 

IN 100 LB. BAGS 


We supply Anybody, Anywhere with 
Anything 

Enquire about our system of 
BONUS REBATES on All Member's 
Purchases 
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Hybrid Maize for Queensland. 

W. W. BRYAN, M.Sc.Agr., and A. J. SCHINDLER, B.Sc.Agr., Plant Breeding 
Section, Queensland Agricultural College. 

LJYBRID maize has been such a remarkable success in United States 
** of America that probably over one-fifth of the American corn 
-acreage of 100,000,000 acres will this year be sown to hybrids. The 
average increase in yield is about 15 per cent. 

The purpose of this article is to tell what is being done in Queens- 
land to produce maize hybrids, to give the production figures of a few 
of the better hybrids, and also to tell of some of the steps proposed for 
the introduction of suitable hybrids into Queensland maizegrowing. 

What is a Maize Hybrid? 

As far back as 1926 a hybrid maizebreeding programme was begun 
-at the Queensland Agricultural College, Queensland being the first 
Australian State to realise the value of maize hybrids. The old breeding 
methods of various types of selection, of the crossing of varieties, ana 
so on. will no longer give marked improvement. In order to make big 
forward strides we have first to go backwards. That is to say, the first 
:step in the production of vigorous high-yielding hybrids is to produce 
inbred lines, which themselves are so weak, low-yielding, and unpre- 
possessing that no maizegrower in his right senses would treat them 
with anything but utter scorn. Yet, generally, five to eight years’ work 
has to he done on their production and testing before any use can be 
made of them. The procedure is to select desirable plants from as wide 
a range of varieties as can be obtained. These selections are then inbred 
for a number of generations, and by rigorous selection during inbreeding 
undesirable types are eliminated. After several years then we finish 
up with a number of inbreds. These are tested for high-yield capacity 
and other characteristics, the better ones retained, and the breeder is 
then ready to begin the production of hybrids from them. 

In Queensland, some 500 varieties derived from many parts of the 
world have been subjected to inbreeding, and from well over 5,000 initial 
plant selections we now have about sixty inbreds, with which we are 
working. The average yield of the majority of these inbreds is only 
10 to 15 bushels per acre. These then form our building bloefes. What 
sort of structure can we build with these blocks? 

The inbreds are crossed in pairs to produce single crosses or founda- 
tion hybrids, and the best of the single crosses are combined in pairs to 
make double crosses. The seed of the best of these double crosses is used 
by farmers for their ordinary corn crops. When inbreds are combined, 
there is an immediate and great manifestation of hybrid vigour, as you 
will see when we quote yield figures shortly. But not every hybrid is a 
good one (it depends on the heredity received), and not every good 
hybrid is necessarily suited to more maize areas than a few. Every 
likely hybrid produced has, therefore, to be tested for yield in trials, 
which should be located as widely as possible over the maize areas of the 
State. This work we are now beginning to do. 

Testing Hybrids for Yield. 

Naturally, the first and the most extensive testing is done at the 
breeding station, and we now have yield data for the College for the past 
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five years. But Loekyer conditions are different from those of other 
parts of the West Moreton, or the Darling Downs, or the South 
Burnett. In consequence of this, the testing of hybrids for yield now 
runs on the following lines : — 

The College has made and initially tested at the College nearly 
2,000 hybrids of various types. All but 300 of these have already been 
discarded. Each year between 3,000 and 4,000 yield trial plots are 
planted and harvested. The hybrids are compared with each other, and 
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also with three standard varieties. These varieties are each the best of 
its type, selected after variety trials which were conducted for several 
seasons. Of the 300 remaining hybrids, some thirty have so far been 
outstanding, and these thirty were selected for wider testing. 

The present testing plan provides for farm trials throughout South- 
eastern Queensland, every major maize area being represented. In 
these trials on private farms, for whose continuance we are indebted to 
the loyal co-operation of farmer friends, six or seven hybrids have been 
planted, together with the farmer’s own variety and with two standard 
varieties chosen as being most suited to the locality. 

Results of Yield Tests. 

In 1939-40 fourteen trials were harvested. Additional trials 
planted on the Darling Downs at Westbrook and near Clifton were 
destroyed in the early stages by grasshopper invasions. 

Method of Procedure. 

Each trial consisted of a randomised block design, with six replica- 
tions. Plots were each of two rows, 44 feet, long, plot size 1/110 acre, 
with lanes of 3 feet between ends of plots. Two guard rows were sown 
along each outer edge of the trial. Planting was done by hand by a 
member of the College staff, the planting of each trial being completed 
within a half-day period. Each trial was sown in part of a maize 
paddock, which assisted in ensuring that during growth the crop 
received only normal cultivation. 

Harvesting was carried out by the College Plant Breeding Section, 
the crop being husked as it was pulled. After pulling, the plots were 
immediately shelled in a small portable shelter and weighed. Prom 
each of three replications a 2-lb. sample was taken for the determination 
of moisture content and damaged kernels (disease estimation). All 
yields were finally computed on a 14 per cent, moisture basis before 
being statistically analysed. Tn the notes on each trial which follow, 
differences which are statistically significant are marked with an asterisk. 
The fully detailed results of each trial are not given, as undue weight 
should not be given to the results of a single season. In fact, the chief 
justification for publication at this stage is the good agreement shown 
by the results of last season’s farm trials and the results over several 
seasons past at the College. This agreement appears to justify the 
belief that the favourable results now put on record should he repeated 
in future seasons. 


DETAILS OF FARM TRIALS. 

Trials oi Early Hybrids. 

West Moreton — Bright view. 

Co-operator . . . . Mr. F. Heiiier. 

Planted . . . . 7-8-39. 

Soil type . . . . Black friable loam. 

Climatic conditions . . Long dry period after sowing, then very hot. Generally 
unfavourable. 

Harvested crop . . Somewhat pinched and small grain. 


— 

— 

Difference. 

Hybrid 

Variety. 

Highest yielding hybrid. . 38-6 

Average of all hybrids (7) 33*8 

Highest yielding variety. . 34*2 
Average of all adapted 

varieties (3) . . . . 31*0 

b.p.a. por cent. 
4*4 12*8 

2*8 9*0 
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Darling Down * — 

(1) Junabee. 

Co-operator . . . . Mr. V. Braithwaite. 

Planted . . . . 2-1 1-39. 

Soil type . . . . Kod volcanic loam. 

Climatic conditions . . Long dry period after planting. Generally only 
moderately favourable. 

Harvested crop . . Fair condition. 



— 

Difference. 

Hybrid. 

Variety 

Highest yielding hybrid. . 48*4 

Average of all hybrids (f>) 43-0 

Highest yielding variety. . 41*9 
Average of all adapted 

varieties (3) . . . . 39*7 

b.p.a. per cent, 
6-5 15-5 

3-3 8*3 


(2) Westbrook. 
Co-operator . . 
Planted 
Soil type 

Climatic conditions 
Harvested crop 


Farm Homo for Boys, Westbrook. 

30-1 1-39. 

Typical Downs black soil. 

Hot, dry period after planting. Only moderately 
favourable. 

Fair condition. 


— 


- 

Difference 
Hybrid. | Variety. 




b.p.a. per cc»nt. 

Highest yielding hybrid . . 

421 

Highest yielding variety. . 34*5 
Average of all adapted 

7*6 

22*0 

Average of all hybrids (6) 

371 

varieties (2) . . . . 33-8 

3*3 

9 S 


Trials of Late Hybrids. 

West Moreton — 

(1) Mutdapilly (near Harrisville). 

Co-operator . . . . Mr. H. Reed. 

Planted .. .. 27-10-39. 

Soil type . . . . Black moderately light silty clay loam. 

Climatic conditions . . Only moderately light rain during growth. 
Harvested crop . . Normal. 


— 

- 

Difference. 

Hybrid. 

Variety. 

Highest yielding hybrid. . 65*0 

Average of all hybrids (7) 61*2 

Highest yielding variety. . 57*1 
Average of all adapted 

varieties (2) . . . . 54*2 

b.p.a. per cent. 
7*9 13*8 

7*0 12*9 

(2) Milford - -Low-hill country south-east of Boonah. 

Co-operator . . . . Mr. A. N. Krey. 

Planted .. .. 29 41-39. 

Soil type . . . . Black loam (brigalow). * 

Climatic conditions . . Only slight rain during growth. Dry heat wave at 
tasselling. 

Harvested crop . . Of fair appearance. 

- 

- 

Difference. 

Hybrid. 

Variety. 

Highest yielding hybrid. . 51*7 

Average of all hybrids (7) 45*1 

Highest yielding variety. . 37*7 
Average of all adapted 

varieties (3) . . . . 31*0 

p.b.a. 
14*0 ' 

14*1 

per cent. 
* 37*1 

45*5 
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(3) Laid ley. 
Co-operator 
Planted 
Soil type 

(Jlimatie conditions 
Har\ eat 


Highest yielding hybrid. . 
Average of all hybnds (7) 


Mr. M. Lester. 

24-1 “40. 

Sandy loam (light scrub). 

Good until flowering, then extremely dry until harvest. 
Most of tho gram light, chaffy, and obviously soriously 
affected by dry conditions. 




Difference* 



Hybrid. 

Variety 



b.p.a. 

per cent. 

47 8 

Highest \ adding variety. . 49 2 
Average of all adapted 

- 1 4 

- 2-8 

41*7 

varieties (2) . . . 48 (» 

- 6 9 

-14*2 


Darling Down . s — 

(1) Cabarlah (13 miles Xoi 
Co-operator 
Planted 
Soil type 

Climatic < onditious . . 


Harvest 


•tli of Toowoomba) 

Mr. H. Adams. 

1 3 — i 1-39. 

Reddish brown sandy loam. 

Dry, very hot after planting to lassellmg. /Viter tassolling 
the trial was invaded by grasshoppers and many of the 
lower loav es completely eaten. 

Shallow' grain generally 


~ 

: 


Difference. 

Hybrid 

Variety 

Highest \ adding hybrid . . 42*4 

Average of all hybrids (7) 35*1 

Highest yielding variety . 31*5 
Average of all adapted 

varieties (3) . . . 27*3 

b.p.a. per cont. 
10*9 * 34-6 

7*8 28*5 

(2) ivulpj (Coo\ar Line). 

Co-operator . . . . Mr. L Garv is 

Plant ed . . . 22 11 39. 

Soil type . . . . Black slight lv sandy loam. 

Climatic conditions . . A little ram m tin* month aftei planting. Dry, and heat 
wave at tassellmg. 

Harvest .. .. Ears generally small and thin. Yields of t/wo of the 

varieties wen* so low that they were not weighed. 



Difference 

Hybrid. 

Variety. 

Highest yielding hybrid 41*2 

Average of all hybrids (7) 32*9 

Highest yielding variety . 2S-4 

Average of all adapted 

varieties (1) .. .. 28 4 

b.p.a. per cent* 
12 8 * 45-1 

4*5 15*8 


(3) Nobby. 
Co-operator 
Planted 
Soil type 

The trial was eaten 


Mr G. Christian. 

.. 4-1-40. 

. . Typical Downs black soil, 
by grasshoppers when some inches high. 


Coastal — 

(1) Mary V alley. 

Co -operator . . 

Planted 

Soil type 

Climatic conditions 
Harvested crop 


Mrs. A. M. Poulsen. Beech wood. 
31-10-39. 

Dark-grey allin ium. 

Generally fair 
Normal. 
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b.p.a. per cent. 

Highest yielding hybrid . . 65*5 Highest yielding variety . . 50*5 15*0 * 29*7 

Average of adapted 

Average of all hybrids (7) 5 9*0 varieties (2) . . . . 45*5 13*5 29*7 

(2) Beaudesort. 

Co-operator . . . . Mr. E. M. Shaw, Nyama, Innis Plain. 

Planted . . . . 20-12-39. 

Soil type . . . . Black clay alluvial. 

Climatic conditions . . Generally fair. 

Harvested crop . . Normal. 



b.p.a. per cent. 

Highest yielding hybrid . . 95*7 Highest yielding variety. . 63-6 32*1 * 50-5 

Average of adapted 

Average of all hybrids (7) 83-7 varieties (2) . . . . 63*2 20-5 32*4 


(3) Palen Creek. 

Co-operator . . . . Palen Creek Prison Farm. 

Planted .. .. 20-12-39. 

Soil typo . . . . Dark-grey loam (basaltic). 

Climatic conditions . . Generally fair. 

Harvested crop . . Normal. 



South Burnett — 

(1) Kumbia. 

Co-operator . . . . Mr. J. C. Noller. 

Planted .. .. 1-12-39. 

Soil type . . . . Rod loam, virgin land. 

Climatic conditions . . Highly favourable for maize. 
Harvested crop . . Normal. 


Highest yielding hybrid. . 112*8 
Average of all hybrids (7) 105*7 


Difference. 
Hybrid. Variety. 

b.p.a. por cent. 

Highest yielding variety. . 94*2 18*6 * 19*7 

Average of adapted 

varieties (3) .. .. 88*1 17*6 20*0 


(2) Murgon (Cloyna). 

Co-operator . . . . Mr. J. A. Heading, Highfields. 

Planted .. .. 31-10-39. 

Soil type . . . . Dark -grey volcanic loam, long cultivated. 

Climatic conditions . . Long dry period after planting which delayed genmina- 
tion. Severe heat wave about flowering time. Other- 
wise satisfactory. 

Harvested crop . . Normal. 
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— 

— 

Difference . 

Hybrid . 

Variety. 

Highest yielding hybrid. . 62*9 

Average of all hybrids (7) 53*4 

Highost yielding \ ariety . . 43* 1 
Average of adapted 

varieties (2) . . . . 41*8 

b.p.a. per cent. 
19*8 * 45*9 

11-0 27*7 


(3) Murgon (Morlwood). 

Co-operator . . . . Mrs. J. M. Wisseman. 

Planted .. .. 2-12-39. 

Soil typo . . . . Red volcanic* loam, old cultivation. 

Climatic conditions .. Severo heat about flowering time. Otherwise fairly 
satisfactory . 

Harvosted crop . . Normal. 


— 

- 

Difference. 

Hybrid. | 

Variety. 

Highest yielding hybrid. . 60*2 

Average of all bydrids (7) 54*9 

Highest yielding variety. . 42*5 
Average of adapted 

varieties (2) . . . . 40*1 

b.p.a. per cent. 
17*7 * 41*6 

14-8 36*9 


Record of some Individual Hybrids. 


Hybrid. 

Tested at — 

Hybrid 

Average. 

Best 

Variety 

Average. 

Hybrid Increase 

Late Hybrids 
A 

College, 5 years ; Oabarlah, Mary 

b p.a. 

b.p.a. 

b.p.a. 

per cent. 

B 

Valley, Beau desert 

College, 6 years ; Carbarlah, 

52*8 

38*8 

14*0 

36*1 

C 

Murgon, Boonah 

College, 5 years ; Murgon, Mutcia- 

46-6 

380 

8*6 

22*6 

D 

piily, Beaudesert 

College, 5 years ; Kumbia, Beati- 

48-0 

38*6 

■II 

24*4 

E 

desert, Palen Creek 

College, 6 years ; Laidloy, Kulpi, | 

59*6 

52*2 

| 

14*2 

¥ 

Mary Valley, Beaudesert 
College, 6 years ; Beaudesert, 

48 7 

42*2 

: ■ 

15*4 

Early Hybrid 

Laidley 

College, 1 year ; Junabee, West- 

46*9 

42 5 

4*4 

10*4 

brook 

41*5 

38*6 

2 9 

7*5 


Summary of Yield Tests. 

To summarise, it would appear that by using the better hybrids an 
increase of about. 20 per cent, may be expected for those areas for which 
the particular hybrid is suited. We feel that this increase, which is 
6 to 10 bushels per acre on the average, fully justifies an attempt to 
introduce maize hybrids to Queensland farmers. 

Warning! 

Here let a warning be sounded. The hybrids which have been 
developed up to the present are only suited to South-east Queensland. 
Moreover, hybrids will not immediately, or, perhaps, for a long time, 
displace the present standard varieties on all farms. There will continue 
to be a demand for good varieties for many years. If you have a really 
good variety, do not lose it. It will still be of considerable value. 
Another very important point is this : No seed for further planting can 
be taken from a hybrid crop. Seed from such a crop, however attractive 
it may appear for seed purposes, will produce a crop yielding from 
15 per cent, to 25 per cent, less than the original crop of hybrid. A 
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hybrid is a mule in the sense that it does not reproduce its kind. For 
this reason, fresh seed of hybrids has to be obtained each year from some 
seed-producing source. This is a real objection to the use of hybrids, 
but it fades into insignificance in comparison with the advantages that 
hybrids give. 


Trial Seed Samples. 

It was mentioned before that the hybrids are tested for yield and 
other characteristics at the College and on private farms throughout 
South-eastern Queensland. These trials will be continued and, if 
possible, extended. But conditions of soil and rainfall vary from farm 
to farm, so that the results of a trial, say, in the Murgon area, may not 
hold for every farm in that area. To overcome the difficulties of this 
variation from farm to farm, there are available for the coming planting 
reason small free samples of seed of promising hybrids (1-lb. samples), 
which are available to any maizegrower w'lio would like to try for 
himself the possibilities of hybrid coni. As the amount of seed on hand 
for samples is limited, conditions have to be imposed in the distribution 
of the samples in order that the best use may be made of the seed avail- 
able. These conditions are, briefly, that the grower receiving a sample 
should promise to plant the hybrid in competition with his own choice 
of variety according to a simple but definite plan of alternate pairs of 
rows, and that the results of his test should be made available to the 
breeding station. Applicants for a sample should apply to the Plant 
Breeder, Queensland Agricultural College, Lawes, when they will be 
•supplied with full details. The area required for the farm test will be 
\ to 1 of an acre. Most of the hybrids available are late types, but there 
will be a few ^arly types available. The distribution of samples will 
be continued in future seasons. 

This, then, completes the testing scheme — i.e., initial testing at the 
College, carefully conducted trials throughout the maize districts, and 
the distribution of small samples of the more promising hybrids to 
individual farmers. The question naturally arises: 44 but how r can we 
obtain seed of hybrids in larger quantities sufficient for our planting 
requirements?” This question will be answered later when we know 
better which hybrids are finally to be used. 


Other Objectives. 

High yield is not the only objective of our breeding work. At the 
•same time we are subjecting each hybrid to searching scrutiny for any 
weaknesses. To be retained, a hybrid, however high yielding, must 
equal or better the best of our present varieties in such things as root 
and stalk strength, good husk cover, ability to turn its ears down at 
maturity, resistance to earworm, weevil, aphids, and to ear and stalk 
rots and other diseases. Any major weakness is sufficient to have it 
rejected. 

Another point we have in mind is that our hybrids should be dual- 
purpose types— i.e., they should have a green fodder yield equal to our 
good varieties, in addition to their superior grain yield. This eliminates 
the need for a farmer who requires both green fodder or silage as \jell 
as grain from having to use more than one hybrid. 

The maize-breeding work as a whole is designed, not with a view to 
the extension of existing maize areas, but to give increased yields in 
the present recognised maize areas— i.e., to lower the present cost of 
production, or, in other w r ords, to give an increased margin of profit. 
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CONCRETE 



CONCRETE 

is ideal for 
Drinking Troughs, 
Drains, Fencing 
posts, Tanks, 
Silos, £rc. 

Use it Always 1 


has 101 Uses 

If you are considering any improvements 
around the farm — now is the time. 

BUILD WITH CONCRETE 

and make them permanent .... 

This Durable, All-Weather Building 
Material costs practically nothing for 
upkeep and loses nothing by depreciation. 

Concrete improvements are attractive — 
they're clean, fireproof, white-ant proof „ 
and above all, Lasting. 


VWVVVSA/ 

BUY QUEENSLAND MADE 

AA^AAAAA 


specify 


BARHAM CEMENT 

Manufactured by 

QUEENSLAND CEMENT & LIME CO., LTD., DARRA 
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Support Queensland Industry! 



Its saved me pounds 

and hours of time 

caitSe i/j RICH'/ 

a '(I /I 'lough 


"RELIANCE" 

BINDER TWINE 

IS STILL THE BEST 



USE IT AND GAIN ! 


I 1 #! 



" RELIANCE " 

Binder Twine is packed in 
special "Sisalkraft" water- 
proof containers, which 
protect the twine, and, in 
addition, can be used for 
numerous purposes on the 
farm. "Reliance" is sold 
at all stores. 

When buying Sewing 
Twine, Halters, Plow 
Reins, Leg Ropes, Pignets, 
and Rope, Cordages and 
Twine of all descriptions 
— insist on our 

" Kookooburra Brand" 


In addition to very strict expert Supervision during its manufacture, 
from the selection of the raw material to the packing of the 
spools, " RELIANCE'' Binder Twine is put through a special Process 
for the Removal of Loose Fibre Ends, which ensures EVENNESS and 
absolute PERFECTION in SMOOTH-RUNNING, NON-COLLAPSING 
of SPOOLS, and ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

Insist on Kookooburra Brand "The Best By Test" 

"RELIANCE" 

BINDER TWINE 


Lytton Road, 
East Brisbane 


Manufacturers: A * F ?5v^? TI ? Lytton Road, 

PTY. LTD. East Brisbane 

The ONLY Manufacturers in QUEENSLAND of Ropes, ' 

Cordage, Sisal, and Binder Twines, etc. 

(Established 64 Years) TELEPHONES: J 1468, J 1469 ( 2 lines) 
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Sheep Feeding Methods. 

J. M. HAKVEY, M.8<\, Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

HPIIE secret of success in drought feeding lies mainly in correct manage- 
ment of the property. A judicious subdivision of paddocks is 
ecessary to enable feeding in mobs of convenient size. The manager 
must be able to recognise when his animals should be fed. This means 
the commencement of feeding at an early stage, because it is not an 
economical proposition to feed once the animal starts to draw heavily 
on its muscle. The classing of sheep according to strength is important. 
By dividing into three groups, say, a hospital mob, weak mobs, and 
strong, it is possible to feed differently aeeording to requirements and 
to a certain extent nurse the poorer sheep. The nature of the property 
will, of course, have a considerable influence on the type of feeding and 
the management of the flock. 


In general, when the eountry starts to go off during a dry spell, 
although there may be a large body of dry grass, this has lost a consider- 
able amount of two of its essentials, viz., protein and minerals. At this 
stage a supplement should he supplied preferably in the form of a lick. 
For example, this could be supplied by a mixture of bone meal, vegetable 
protein meal, and a small amount of salt. The quantity of bone meal, 
which is very unattractive to sheep, could be increased rapidly once the 
animals arc accustomed to the lick and in this way limit the consump- 
tion. The protein meal serves a double purpose. It provides an adequate 
supply of protein, which is essential for maintenance of muscle, and 
it enables the animal to make much better use of some of the otherwise 
undigested carbohydrate material in the grass itself. Good bone meal, 
in addition to 28 per cent, phosphate and M2 per cent, lime, also contains 
IT per cent, of protein material. 

The next stage in feeding i.s when the country has started to slip 
badly. No longer can the sheep obtain an adequate supply of carbo- 
hydrate, or energy food, from the scanty pasture, even with the assist- 
ance of a protein supplement. At this stage some cereal meal must be 
fed together with the protein. The typo of cereal meal to be fed will 
be largely governed by price and quality, as there is very little difference 
in the digestible carbohydrate content, with the exception of oats. 

The final stage of feeding is, of course, on bare country. Even at 
the previous stage, viz., when the eountry has deteriorated badly, it 
may lie economical to adopt this type of feeding. In the first place, 
temporary fencing will have to be erected to keep the animals in fairly 
small enclosures. This is important, as it prevents a considerable energy 
waste expended by the sheep in walking over a large area in search of 
food. Also, it serves to spell the large paddocks which will then pick 
up much more rapidly when rain does come. Naturally, these enclosures 
will have to be shifted from time to time, as the ground will become 
very dusty and contaminate both wool and food. 

It has been quite definitely established that it is possible to main- 
tain dry sheep on concentrates only. Care, of course, will have to be 
exercised when such sheep are brought back on to roughage, especially 
if the feeding period has been a long one. 

In the case of lambing ewes and lambs, the feeding of roughage is 
essential. It is important, however, to avoid selective feeding, and for 
this reason concentrates and roughage are not fed together. The best 
plan is to set aside two days in the week when roughage only is fed. 

18 
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The feeding of ewes and lambs presents quite different problems of 
management and feeding from the handling of dry sheep. Lambing 
ewes will require about three times the digestible protein, twice the 
digestible carbohydrate, and about twice the lime for a dry sheep. 
Consequently, they will require a ration high in protein and minerals 
prior to lambing and afterwards for the production of milk. In the 
case of lambs, an inadequate supply of roughage prevents the proper 
development of the paunch. Such development cannot take place in 
later life, and the result is a sheep with an insufficient food storage 
capacity. 

Lambing in a drought then presents these alternatives — 

(1) Feeding of lambs with their mothers. 

(2) A method of creep feeding. 

(3) An early weaning of lambs. 

1. The first type is generally uneconomical. 

2. The second has been found quite successful. Small enclosures 
are erected close to where the ewes are fed and arranged so that tin* 
lowest strand of wire or rail of the fence is about 8 inches above the 
ground. This allows access of the lambs and a separate means of feeding, 
although the lambs are still running with their mothers. 

3. The third type has been used 1o advantage on many properties. 
Lambs start to take an interest in feeding at about fourteen to nineteen 
days. In general, however, lambing takes place over about six to eight- 
weeks; so that it is certainly not possible to wean the lambs as they 
reach a particular age. What can be done is to wean the whole flock, 
say, at fourteen days after lambing ceases. There are then only two 
possible rations for the rearing of such lambs, i.e.- - 

(i.) A ration of good-quality, bright lucerne and maize or other 
suitable meals. 

(ii.) If lucerne is unprocurable, either bright, good-quality 
wheaten or oaten together with a good growing mash from 
a reputable poultry firm or its equivalent. 

Tn the former case, whole maize must not he fed to lambs. The best 
proposition is maize meal, but whole maize soaked in water for twelve 
hours and drained is fairly satisfactory. 

Now, as regards methods of feeding,* there are two alternatives — 
(1) trough feeding, and (2) broadcast feeding. 

The broadcast method, although still in use, is rapidly being 
replaced by the former, ft presents three very great disadvantages — 

(а) While protein food is available in nut forms — e.g., Meggitts 
nuts, cotton-seed nuts, Thorpe’s cubettes, carbohydrate feed- 
ing is limited, irrespective of price to whole maize. As 
previously stated, this must he avoided in the case of lambed 
ewes, or, at least, the maize must be soaked, and this necessi- 
tates some form of trough feeding. 

(б) The sheep uses up energy which ho cannot afford in a ^ild 
scramble after the food lorry. 

(e) The ground is quickly powdered up by the sheep and con- 
siderable quantities of earth are taken in together with the 
food. 
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There are several types of troughing in use at present. The most 
satisfactory but most expensive is a type of self-feeding hopper. This 
consists of a V-shaped container over a feeding tray. The tray is 
arranged about 15 inches above the ground and is gravity-fed from the 
container. The whole structure is protected from the Weather by an 
iron or fibrolite roof. 

Log-troughing is very successful and convenient if there are 
facilities on the property. Tf handy to a timber mill, low-grade 8-inch 
boards can be made into either V or U-shaped troughs. 

Some considerable success has been achieved in the past using 
fibreen. This is a special water-proof material bought in rolls cut to 
suitable width — e.g., 30 inches. 11 is bellied out and fastened by means 
of (dips or tie-wire to two parallel strands of fencing wire, supported 
at about 8-feet intervals by suitable stakes. Lately, however, some 
samples have not shown to advantage when subjected to vigorous feeding 
on bare country. 

Iron troughs are in use, but this commodity is practically unpro- 
curable at present. Lag troughing both fouls and tears easily, but in 
case of necessity it is possible to peg out bags on the ground. * 

For tbe feeding of bay, experience has shown that the most satisfac- 
tory method is a wire rack. This is constructed by bellying out wire- 
netting of large mesh between U\o parallel rows of posts carrying a 
top rail. The posts should be arranged at a height such that lambs have 
access to the lowest pail of the netting. This ensures them the bulk of 
the leaf, as it naturally falls to the bottom of the rack. It is considered 
mi advantage to peg out bags underneath the rack both to prevent any 
wastage of leaf and to eliminate the possibility of lambs eating earth 
together with the fallen leaf. 

The use of troughs has brought about two systems of feeding. In 
certain localities success has been claimed by a system of controlled 
feeding by the addition of some unattractive material to the ration. 
This material must, of course, have no harmful and preferably a 
beneficial effect on the sheep. The obvious advantages of such a method 
is the much less area of troughing required and the faet that two and 
three days' supply of food can be put out at once. 

However, even in areas where it has been found impossible to obtain 
a satisfactory control and consequently necessitated a large increase in 
area of troughing to enable all animals to have access to the trough at 
the one time, it is admitted that the trough system is definitely superior 
to any broadcast method. 

In conclusion, it is considered that the ideal system of feeding lies 
in the use of numbers of scattered troughs of the hopper type. These 
can be used as lick troughs, and when supplementary feeding is 
necessary, protein meal and cereal meal can be introduced as required. 
This, of course, like any other system, demands continuous attention 
and careful management. 
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Variation of the Prussic Acid ( HCN ) Content of Sorghum 
verticilliflorum at different stages of growth* 

W. B. WINKS, B.Sc., A.A.C.I., Analyst, Department of Agriculture and Stock, 

Queensland. 

QORGIIVM verticilliflorum, commonly known as Wild Sorghum, “is a 

tall, robust, perennial grass, 6-8 feet high or more, the leaves and 
stems often stained a purplish red by bacterial infection; not producing 
underground runners as in Johnson Grass’ ’ ( Sorghum halepense ), 
with which it is often confused, “but perennial through buds developed 
at the base of the stems. Leaf -blades 9-18 inches long, £-£ in breadth, 
uppermost leaf sheaths about 1 foot long, lower ones successively shorter ; 
ligule silky, hairy. Inflorescence (seed head) 12-18 inches long and 
about 12 inches across. Spikelets of two sorts, the smaller, narrower 
ones males or sterile, the larger, plumper ones female or fertile. Fertile 
spikelets £ inch long, covered with brown silky hairs; awn brown, bent 
and twisted, £ inch or more long.” (White, “Queensland Agricultural 
Journal,” April, 1937, p. 368.) 

The plant is a native of Africa, though it is now naturalised to many 
warm countries. In Queensland it finds its greatest development in the 
coastal part of the State from Brisbane to Bundaberg, but is found as far 
north as Cairns and as far west as Emerald and Hughenden. 

Material and Methods Used. 

The material used in this investigation was natural growth obtained 
from a plot 12 feet by 18 feet in the grounds of the Department. This 
plot was first cut short and cleaned of weeds, and the subsequent ratoon 
growth used for analytical purposes. 

Cuttings were first made at monthly intervals, but during the early 
investigations the growth was so rapid that it was decided to halve the 
plot and analyse the new growth at weekly intervals, while monthly 
determinations were continued on the original growth. The samples 
selected consisted of one stalk from each of several stools. New growth 
appeared after each cutting, but only those stalks which had started to 
grow before the previous cuttings were selected for determinations. 

The whole plant was used for the determination of HCN for most 
of the period, but as the stalks hardened some determinations were made 
of the leaves alone. In the older plants secondary growth took place from 
the nodes, and this growth matured in time and set seed. 


# Contribution No. 11 from the Poison Plants Committee, Department of 
Agriculture and Stock. Queensland, established as the result of a grant from the 
Australian Wool Board for the purpose of conducting investigations with plants- 
suspected of being poisonous to stock. 
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Monthly cuttings commenced in October, when growth — about 2 
feet per month — was rapid. In May half of the plot was cut. and the 
subsequent young growth tested at weekly intervals. From May to 
August growth was slower — about 2 feet 6 inches over the whole period. 
Unfortunately, owing to pressure of other work, it was not possible to 
maintain the regular cuttings; “hence the results are shown in tabular 
form instead of graphically. 

The method employed in determining the HCN content was that 
described by Finnemore and Williams (‘ 4 Australian Journal of Phar- 
macy/ 9 January, 3935, p. 41), with the slight modification that the 
HCN was absorbed by a saturated solution of NaIJC0 3 and titrated 
directly with N/20 iodine. Emulsin was employed as an enzyme instead 
of the ground sweet almonds used by Finnemore and Williams. 

Simultaneously with the HCN determination, a moisture analysis 
was carried out on portion of the sample at 105 deg. C. 

The results are set out in the following tables: — 


TABLE I. 





HCN in— 


Lab. 

No. 

Date 

Collected. 

Moisture. 

lof) Gins. 
Green 
Sample. 

Mgs. per 
100 Gms. 
Moisture- 
free 
Plant. 

Remarks. 

2912 

25/10/38 

% 

86-2 

24*7 

i 

179*0 

Height 2 ft. 3 in. Whole plant. 

3443 

21/11/38 

77-4 

21-3 

94*3 

Height 5 ft. 6 in. Whole plant. 

4094 

21/12/38 

63-5 

17*9 

490 

Leaves only. Height 7 ft. 6 in. 

4800 

23/1/39 

600 

15*9 

39-8 

In tassel. 

Whole plant. Height 8 ft. In 

4800 i 

23/1/39 

57-6 

32*4 

76-4 

seed with about half of seed fallen. 
Stalk very coarse. 

Leaves only of previous sample 

5880 

1/3/39 

62*9 

19*6 

52*5 

No. 4800. 

Whole plant. Height 7 ft. 6 in. 

5880 

1/3/39 

68*5 

66* 1 

209*8 

All seed fallen. 

Leaves only. Mostly regrowth 

6667 

3/4/39 

63*7 

13*4 

36*8 

from nodes. 

Whole plant. Height 7 ft. 6 in. 

6556 

3/4/39 

71*4 

47*1 

164*6 

Old seed fallen and seed heads 
dry. Many new seed heads from 
secondary branches. 

Leaves only of 6557. Mostly on 

7174 

2/5/39 

59*7 

10*1 

25*1 

branches from nodes. 

Whole plant. Height 7 ft. 6 in. 

7174 

2/5/39 

67*4 

j 22*1 

67*8 

New secondary branches in seed. 
Leaves of previous sample No. 7174. 

Mostly from branches. 

Whole plant. Height 7 ft. 6 in. 

8832 

i 

27/6/39 

58*1 

13*2 

31*5 

8832 

27/6/39 

60*9 

24*8 

63*5 

No seed. Very old. 

Loaves only, mostly from branches. 

963 

7/8/39 

55*2 

9*2 

24*8 

Whole plant. Height 7 ft. 6 in. 

963 

7/8/39 

66*5 

24*8 

74*1 

A little seed on secondary growth. 
Very old. 

Leaves only, almost entirely from 





secondary growth. 
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TABLE II. 





HCN in— 


Lab. 

No. 

Pate 

Collected. 


Mgs. per 
100 Gms. 
Green 
Sample. 

Mgs. per 
100 Gtns. 
Moisture- 
free 
Plant. 

Remarks. 

6981 

24/4/39 

0/ 

/o 

89-2 

56-4 

522*7 

Height 4 in. to 6 in. Whole plant. 

7175 

2/5/39 

9/5/39 

89-3 

31 0 

289 ’8 

Height 6 in. to 7 in. Whole plant. 

7405 

88-1 

308 

258*7 

Height 6 in. to 9 in. Whole plant. 

8833 

27/6/39 

83'8 

32*1 

198*5 

Height 2 ft. Whole plant. 

340 

10/7/39 

85- 1 

16*7 

112*1 

Height 2 ft. 3 in. Whole plant. 

432 

17/7/39 

82-3 

15*9 

90*0 | 

Height 2 ft. 3 in. Whole plant. 

714 

24/7/39 

832 

16-7 

1000 

Height 2 ft. 3 in. Whole plant. 

789 

31/7/39 

81*7 

5*1 

28-0 

Height 2 ft. 3 in. Whole plant. 
Evidently some error in this 
determination. 

965 

7/8/39 

82-5 

17*3 

98*8 

Height 2 ft. 3 m. Whole plant. 

3335 

13/11/39 

77-0 

21*3 

92-7 

Height 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. Whole 
plant. 


Conclusions. 

1. Sorghum rerticilliflorum is dangerous to stock throughout the 
entire period of its life. Jn this respect it differs from the cultivated 
sorghums. 

2. This danger is due to the secondary growth, which frequently 
contains considerable quantities of HCN. 

3. Ratoon growth during autumn and winter (Table II.) frequently 
contains considerable quantities of IICN. It would therefore constitute 
a special danger where oth'er feed is scarce. 


TOOL RACK. 



Hate 106. 


To keep together those small farm tools that are usually out of place when 
wanted it would he a good idea to make a tool rack. A smal\ strong box, with a 
top like the one shown in the drawing can he made in a few minutes. It will hold 
hoes, forks, crowbars, and many other tools. A couple of these made on rainy days 
will save a hunt for tools when wanted in n hurry. 
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CONSOLE MODELS 

battery operated, priced from . 

MANTEL MODELS 

battery operated, priced from . 

PORTABLE MODELS 

fully self-contained, from. . . . 


as Modern as 
To-morrow 

Aristocrat Battery-operated Radio 
Receivers are ideal tor country 
homes. They incorporate many 
new and exclusive features to 
ensure clear reception. For the 
best in radio performance . . for 

years of satisfactory service . . . 
for modernly styled cabinets — let 
Aristocrat be your choice — Radio 
that lives 


a 


31 

24 

18 


Guineas 

Guineas 

Guineas 


Buy from your local dealer or direct from 
Tracksons — Sole Queensland distributors. 


TRACKSONS ARE ALSO AGENTS FOR 

Parmak one- wire electric fences, Challenge electric stock drovers, and 
Pennant bath, sink, and general purpose (kerosene operated) water 
heaters. Send for full details. 


T R ACKSON'S 

The Brightest Spot in Town 

157-159 'Elizabeth Street - Brisbane 



r.TfjrH+J 




/ £ 




(jO" 


DEHORNERS . . . . 


Hodges 
Calf Dehorner. 


Prevent cut-down carcases and ripped cattle. 
Save money by dehorning. 

£ s. d. 

Improved Keystone Dehomer 5 10 0 

Common Type Keystone Dehorner . . 5 5 0 

Hodges Calf Dehorners — 

For Yearlings .. .. .. 4 10 0 

Small Size . . . . ..3176 

The Forester Tipper . . . . 3 3 0 

After DIHORN INC- 
USE "AUSTRAL" DUSTING POWDER 

it arrests bleeding, forms a scab, minimises fiy 
stike, heals the wound, and prevents infection 


Taylors Elliotts Veterinary Co 

150 CHARLOTTE STREET, BRISBANE 

AND AT QUAY STROT, ROCKHAMPTON 
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Milking Methods — A Comparison. 

W. J. PARK, Dairy Branch. 

^AREFULNESS in the production of milk is obviously of the first 
^ importance in respect of quality, but in order that the work may 
be done efficiently and conveniently, certain facilities are essential. The 
use of steam for sterilisation in the dairy industry has made rapid 
progress in the past two years. The equipment of the dairy shed with 
an approved steam steriliser, where milking machines are in use, is now 
a compulsory requirement under The Dairy Products Acts. 

With the object of ascertaining under everyday average dairying 
conditions in Queensland the efficiency of steam in comparison with 
other methods of cleansing dairy utensils, and particularly milking 
machines, data accumulated from routine tests over a period of four 
months on the Darling Downs have been analysed. The test used for 
the purpose was the well-known methylene blue reductase test,* the 
samples being distributed into four grades according to the reduction 
times, as under : — 

Grade 1 — (Well-produced milk). Reducing methylene blue in 
over 4 hours. 

Grade 2 — (Satisfactory milk). Reducing methylene blue between 
2 and 4 hours. 

Grade 3 — (l ^satisfactory milk'. Reducing methylene blue 
between 1 and 2 hours. 

Grade 4 — (Very unsatisfactory milk). Reducing methylene blue 
in less than 1 hour. 

For the purpose of determining the relative efficiency of methods 
of production under varying conditions, the samples of milk examined 
were divided into the following groups: — 

Group .1 — Milk produced by hand-milking. 

Group 2 — Milk produced by machine-milking on farms equipped 
with steam sterilisers. 

Group 3 — Milk produced by machine-milking on farms not 
equipped with steam sterilisers. 

The total number of suppliers to four cheese factories was 72, their 
distribution in the foregoing groups being — 

Hand milking farms . . . . . . . . . . 27 

Machine-milking farms equipped with steam sterilisers 21 

Machine-milking farms without sterilisers . . . . 24 

Total number of farms . . . . . . . . 72 

During the investigation, 814 samples of milk were examined, the 
samples being taken from the suppliers at each of the factories at regular 
intervals. All tests were made on samples of the evening’s milk upon 
its arrival next morning at the factory, and thus, as the samples were 
about 16 hours old when tested, considerable multiplication of the 
original bacterial flora had occurred. The investigation also was under- 
taken in the warmest months of the year. 


♦^Queensland Agricultural Journal,” August, 1938. 
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In Table 1 are summarised the results of all tests during this 
investigation, together with those obtained from a similar investigation 
made at a number of cheese factories during the previous summer. 


TABLE 1. 



Distribution of Samples according to 
Reduction Times. 


Less than 
l Hour. 

1-2 

Hours. 

m 

Over 4 
Hours. 

Summary of 814 tests, Jan. -May, 1940 — 

No 

Percentage 

315 

38-7 

m 

220 

220 

28-2 

91 

1M 

Summary of 526 Tests, Oct. -March, 1939 — 

No 

Percentage 

351 

66-7 

86 

16*3 

60 

11-4 

29 

5-5 


A comparison of the results for each of the summer periods reflects 
the improvement of the quality of the milk supply achieved as a result 
of the educational and advisory assistance given to producers at this 
group of factories during hot weather. Incidentally, it emphasises the 
value of regularity of testing at cheese factories of milk supplies as a 
means of fostering enthusiasm among producers, and affording them a 
measure of the efficiency of their daily operations. 

In Table 2 the results of all methylene blue tests made on the milk 
of suppliers in each group are classified according to reduction times: — 

TABLE 2. 


Distribution of Samples according to 
Reduction Times. 


t 

Loss than 

1 Dour. 

1-2 

Hours. | 

2-4 ! 

Hours 

Over 4 
Hours 

Machine-milked samples (With steam steriliser) 

No 

Percentage 

47 

23-7 

31 

10-6 

87 

440 

33 

217 

Hand -milked samples — 

No 

Percentage 

90 

359 

56 
22* 1 

69 

27-3 

oo 

pH 

Machine-milked samples (Without steam steri- 
liser) — 

No 

, Percentage 

178 

490 

92 

25-3 

73 

20-1 

20 

5*6 


In a previous paper by Rice* covering tests prior to the introduction 
of steam sterilisation on Queensland dairy farms, it was established 
that machine-produced milk was then of inferior bacteriological quality 
to hand-produced milk. Steam sterilisation was suggested as a means 
of solving the problem of maintaining mechanical milking plants in a 
sanitary condition. 

Of the 72 farms included in the present investigation, 21 were 
operating milking machines equipped with steam sterilisers, 24 were 
using milking machines but. had not provided sterilisers, and 27 were 
hand-milking and did not have steam sterilisers. 


* ‘ ‘ Queensland Agricultural J ournal, * 7 November, 1989. 
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The results of the tests carried out regularly on the milk supplied 
by these three almost evenly numbered groups of producers, all situated 
in the same locality, should, therefore, enable the efficiency of steam 
sterilisation under practical conditions to be compared with the efficiency 
obtainable under otherwise similar conditions on farms not using steam 
sterilisers and farms employing hand milking. Under The Dairy 
Produce Act , the compulsory requirement of steam sterilisation applies 
only to users of milking machines, dairy farms oil which hand-milking 
is employed being exempt. 

Table 2 clearly reveals that milk of satisfactory bacteriological 
quality can be produced with milking machines if an appro\ed dairy 
shed hygiene technique embracing steam sterilisation is applied in 
their use; in fact, a considerably higher proportion of the satisfactory 
samples were produced on farms combining machine-milking and steam 
sterilisation than under hand-milking conditions, while on farms 
operating milking machines without sterilising facilities tic* least 
satisfactory results were obtained. 

Summary, 

Eight hundred and fourteen samples of milk which had been held 
overnight on the producing farms at ordinary summer evening tempera- 
tures before arrival at the factory and sampling were examined. Seven t.v- 
1\\o farms were covered hv the investigation. The results disclosed t hat 
the quality of the milk, depending on production methods, varied in 
the following order. — 

(1 \ Milk produced on farms using milking machines in conjunc- 
tion with steam sterilisation - (>7-7 per cent, of the milk 
samples examined, from supplies in this group were of 
satisfactory quality. 

(2) Milk produced by band-milking (without steam sterilisation) 
- 42-0 per cent, of the samples examined from supplies 
included in this group were of satisfactory quality. 

(3) Milk produced on farms using milking machines, but without 
adequate washing and sterilising facilities — 2f>-7 per cent, of 
the samples examined from suppliers included in this group 
were of satisfactory quality. 


NOTICE TO READERS. 

Because of the present necessity for strict economy in the use of 
paper, readers are requested to renew their subscriptions promptly. If 
renewals are unduly delayed, it may be impossible to supply back numbers 
of the Journal. 

Address all renewals and other correspondence to the Under 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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Gambia Pea as a Green Manure Crop.* 

H. W. KERR. 


pKOM time to time progress reports have been issued to keep cane 
growers informed regarding the trials which have been made with 
this green manure species, which gave promise of becoming a standard 
crop for green manurial purposes. 


During the 1939-40 growing season a substantial number of moderate 
plantings were made in most cane areas of the State, and these have 
been the subject of close supervision by the field officers of the Bureau. 
Based on the reports received, the following comments are offered for the 
guidance of growers generally. 



Plate 107. 

Illustrating a Young Gambia Pea Crop at the Bundabebg Station 

January, 1940. ’ 


Some fourteen trial plots were planted in the area from Mossman 
to Babinda, on all major soil types. While there were some disappoint- 
ments, due to a variety of causes, most of the farmers are seeking seed 
for further plantings, this year. In some cases excellent crops were 
produced, exceeding 6 feet in height at maturity. One of the accompany- 
ing illustrations shows a crop grown on a Babinda gravelly slope : it will 
be seen that the horse plough is making an excellent job of covering it. 

One major advantage which it possesses over other species in th w* 
parts is that it not only produces a heavier weight of green matter to be 
ploughed in, but it does hot flower until April and is thus providing 
a cover during the period of heavy rains, by which time most legumes 
have seeded and died. It might be noted, in passing, that the value of 
these latter crops is by no means lost for this reason • but it must be 


•Prom The Cane Growers’ Quarterly Bulletin — Bur. Suffar Exnt SHw 
Agile, and Stock, Q.)-for October, 1940. ^ ^ ® tM - C De P*- 
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admitted that best results will follow where the succulent crop can be 
turned under to rot, instead of decomposing on the ground surface. 
Little of the valuable nitrogen will be lost due to this cause, but the 
mellowing effect of the decomposing organic matter on the soil is 
dissipated. 

With plantings extended from mid-October to mid-January, the 
better results were obtained for the earlier plantings. Those planted 
late were not satisfactory. Soil type seemed to have little influence on 
germination and growth, as splendid crops were obtained on sands, 
gravels, schist, and clay loams. 



Plate 108. 

Showing One or the Best Crops Produced Last Year on Mourilyan 

Sandy Soil. 

Germination varied considerably. It was mostly slow, taking from 
one to three weeks, and in many cases it was patchy in point of both 
time and position in the block. It would appear that one fault lay in 
burying the seed unduly. A small seed such as this gives best results 
when covered very lightly, and some of the best germinations were 
obtained where the field was merely rolled after the seed was sown. 
However, this had no undue influence on the speed of germination, and 
it would appear that some experimentation is necessary to determine 
how this can be accelerated. Soaking the seed before broadcasting, in 
either hot or cold water, may be found beneficial. 

In its early stages of growth the crop makes slow progress, and in 
general it appears that weeds and grasses would smother it. But when 
this initial period is past, it makes very rapid headway and completely 
controls its competitors. 

About 10-lb seed should prove sufficient to sow an acre. Care 
is required to get an even spread, and it is advantageous to mix it with 
a proportion of dry sand or sawdust to improve the distribution. If the 
germination is complete, the field produces a close stand of upright plants 
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which give little branching. Where the stand is more sparse, the 
individual plants will spread and branch, covering an overall width of 
2 to 3 feet. 

Practically all crops flowered in April, irrespective of planting time, 
but seed was not set until late in May. A continuous ground cover for 
from five to seven months is therefore possible. Although small patches 
in wet fields died out, due to wilt, this trouble was not nearly so had as is 
experienced in similar circumstances with Poona pea, and should 
definitely not be regarded as a deterrent, even in the wettest districts. 



Plate 109. 

Illustrating the Ease of Ploughing Under a Heavy Crop, on Hajhnda 

Gravelly Soil. 

The ploughing under of the crop is a simple matter. Being upright 
in growth habit and free from runners, the touch of the plough disc 
turns it over. Iri a heavy crop at Miossman, the rubber- tyred tractor 
tended to slip on the heavy mat of material. The plant tissue, even when 
fully mature and with enlarged stems, does not offer much resistance 
to rotting. The stems are remarkably free from long fibre, and are 
rather pithy in structure. 

Experience in the Innisfail district, with some fifteen plots, was 
generally similar to that recorded for the north. The season was by no 
means a good one for green manure crops generally, but the results 
with Gambia pea were, on the whole, satisfactory. All plantings which 
were made in a fine, moist seed bed and covered lightly, germinated 
and grew well; those made in a dry seed bed, and for the most part 
deeply covered, germinated poorly and produced an indifferent stand 
of fairly well-grown plants. 

Its reaction to the heavy wet season conditions of this area appears 
highly satisfactory, and it is definitely superior to the green crops 
usually grown: the resistance to floods is remarkably good, and the 
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species deserves attention in respect of soil erosion prevention. One 
crop which was submerged for several days did not suffer any loss of 
plants, while an adjoining crop of Mauritius bean was practically killed 
off. 

It is considered that best results will be obtained if seeding is 
carried out during November and early December, in a fine, moist 
seed bed, covering with a light leveller or peg-tooth harrow. 

Yields estimated for those crops which made reasonable growth, 
ranged from 10 to 30 tons per acre of green matter. Perhaps the best 
crops in these parts, illustrated in Plate 108, was produced on an area 
of sandy soil in the M-ourilyan area. 

During late 1939 it was arranged to have plantings of Gambia pea 
made in the southern areas of the State where legumes are grown for 
the purpose of seed collection. An estimate of yields from these sources 
indicates that 2 or 3 tons of seed will be available, and arrangements 
are being made for the sale of the crop in all major cane areas. Farmers 
desiring seed should get in touch with their local District Executive 
secretary, with whom we have had correspondence on the matter. The 
Bureau has no seed for sale, so enquiries should not be directed to the 
Experiment Stations or to the Brisbane Office. 

To assure a seed supply in the future, we would recommend to cane 
growers who have well-seeded crops, to gather the pods when mature, 
and thrash them out after drying. It is not a particularly troublesome 
business. Incidentally, it is not anticipated that much difficulty will be 
experienced in controlling young seedlings of the species, should a crop 
mature seed before it is ploughed under. 


A HORSE'S NOSE-GUARD. 



Plato 110. 


A simple guard that will help keep insects from bothering the nose of a 
working horse, and also prevent the animal from constantly nibbling at growing 
crops can be made from a piece of inner tube as indicated. The large holes cut in 
the rubber should coincide wtih the horse’s nostrils so that its breathing will not 
bo impeded. The guard will also tend to discourage a horse that has acquired 
the habit of nipping at another when they are yoked together. 
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The JWcN’ lc M Grader-Leveller.* 

H. W. KEKK. 

I N recent years cane growers have devoted considerable time and effort 
to permanent farm improvements which are calculated to enhance 
both the yielding capacity of the land and the convenience of working 
the farm. In this respect land grading has been concentrated upon, in 
its influence on drainage properties of wet blocks, and ease of irrigation 
in areas such as the Lower Burdekin. This project is one which demands 
careful forethought and intelligence, so that undue removal of fertile 
surface soil and the creation of sterile patches may be avoided; and 
also a high measure of skill in scooping the ridges and depositing the 
soil in hollows. 

During a recent visit to the Mackay district, the writer was interested 
to see demonstrated an implement which should prove extremely useful 
as an adjunct to such work ; though it was intended rather to put the 
finishing touches to an otherwise good job of grading, the machine is 
actually a combined grader and leveller, and under demonstration it was 
at times moving almost a full cubic yard of loose soil. 



Plate 313. 

The Leveller Operating in a Scooped Field. 

The accompanying illustrations (Plates 111, 112) demonstrate the 
essential features of the unit. It was designed by Mr. W. MeNichol, a 
canegrower of Palmyra, Mackay, who has had extensive experience in 
converting a poorly-drained area into land of better than average 
yielding capacity. One of the chief features of the machine is the long 
wheel base, which is essential for accurate levelling. This machine has 
an overall length of 30 feet, and a width of 9 feet. By means of levers 
the elevation of the machine may be adjusted fore and aft on the wheels. 
It is fitted with three blades, each 1 foot in depth. The front blade, 

* From The, Cane Grower s’ Quarterly Bulletin — Bur. Siigar Expt. Stag. (Bent, 
abd Stock, Q.) — for October, 3040. 
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which is set at right angles to the frame, is 8 feet wide ; the middle blade 
is set at a slight angle to the front blade, and is 8 feet 6 inches wide; 
while the rear blade, also set at a slight angle, but in the opposite sense 
from the central blade, is 9 feet wide. 


r 



Pinto 112. 

Illustrating how Beadily the Leveller may be Turned on the Headland. 



Plate 113. 

An Example or the Class or Work Done by the Leveller. 
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The frame of the machine is constructed of i inch angle iron of 
suitable section, and it is welded into a very strong and rigid unit. It 
was constructed by a Mackay engineering workshop. 

A very interesting feature is the coupling of the front and back 
wheels in such a manner that they operate in opposite directions, when 
turning, and the leveller can actually be turned on a headland 25 feet 
wide. 

A high-powered tractor is, of course, necessary for hauling the 
machine. A 35-h.p. diesel unit is found to be most satisfactory, and it 
may usually be operated in second or third gear; this is, of course, 
governed by the load which it is required to move. The dej)th of the 
blades may be regulated while working. Where a high ridge is encoun- 
tered, a large amount of soil may be taken off and carried along until a 
depression in the surface is met. The efficiency with which the machine 
is operated may be gauged from the accompanying illustrations (Plates 
112, 113). On this field it was working, with the tractor in second gear, 
at a speed of 2£ miles per hour. With reasonable field length, 2 acres of 
land may thus be covered in an hour. For best results, the field should 
be worked over twice, either in the same direction, or at right angles to 
one another. 



Plate 114. t Photo. : Pur. Bug . E&pt. Bins. 

’Two Excellent Grain Sorghum Heai>s Produced at the Bundabero 
Sugar Experiment Station. 
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Grafting Male Papaw Trees. 

W. It. HANCOCK, Fruit Inspector. 

TMlIK method of ]>aj)aw grafting was evolved as a means of working 
A over male papaw trees in the plantation, and with reasonable care, 
a really keen knife, and attention to details it is quite easy to do. The 
results approach 100 per cent, success, and a very strong union results. 

Papaw tissue appears to be naturally very ready to unite, but the 
copious How of sap, and the liability of the (MO surface to rots, and the 
tendency of the stock to die back for a few inches are the main difficul- 
ties to be overcome. Moreover, scions while keeping fresh and turgid 
under suitable conditions will quickly wilt when exposed to dry air. 



Plate m. 

(i RAFTED PAPAW, FOUR MONTHS \PTER ^RAFTING. 

The stage preferred for grafting is when the stocks are between 
1 J inches and 2J inches in diameter; also, tin* first flowers usually appear 
at this stage, and the sex can be determined. 

The scions are side shoots from a mature tree; about 6 to 8 inches 
long is handiest, and the best are those which have a small hard knob 
at the base. If desired, a mature tree known to bear good fruit can 
be cut back some time before it is known that some grafting will be 
necessary. Indications are that in a comparatively Short-lived plant 
like the papaw, shoots from a comparatively young tree are better than 
those from an aged tree. When grafted, the latter tends to produce a 
tree which appears senile from the beginning. Remove the leaves from 
the scions, leaving a short stub of the petiole. Rinse these in a strong 
solution of potassium permanganate and keep them wrapped in a cloth 
wrung out in it. 
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A very keen, thin-bladed grafting knife for the grafting cuts and 
a stronger knife for preparing the stock and some raffia are required. 

Drive a stake as near as possible to the tree without injuring it, 
and bind the top of the tree to the stake to prevent movement. Make a 
horizontal cut nearly three-quarters through the stock about 6 inches 
from the ground. The stems are solid at this point. Then commencing 
about 10 inches above this cut take out a deep slice from the stem. Swab 
all cut surfaces with potassium permanganate solution, but do not allow 
any on the actual grafting surfaces. This appears to hasten callousing 
and stops the flow of sap. In the step so formed the cleft is made as 
near to the standing part as possible. The scion is cut wedge-shaped 
similar to an ordinary cleft graft, but as papaw tissue is very soft it is 
best to slightly shape the cleft and wedge to prevent undue pressure 
when the forriier is inserted. Bind with raffia, and mound up with moist 
sandy soil to just cover the tip of the scion. The portion of the trunk 
is left standing to maintain a flow of sap past the graft and prevent 
die-back. 



In fourteen days the soil can be gently removed. By this time the 
raffia is rotted and the graft has either taken or failed. If the graft 
has taken, gently mound it up again. Growth should commence in about 
another two weeks, and when it has definitely started the standing part 
of the stock is cut off level, but the graft is kept covered with soil for a 
while to hasten a complete union and protect it from the heat of 
the sun. * 

The rapidity with which papaw tissue callouses under cover of 
moist earth is remarkable. In the case of the graft, whereas the sur- 
face of the lower sliced-away portion will have completely calloused 
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in a fortnight, the top uncovered part will probably be already dry 
and shredding. Also, if a handful of moist soil is plastered over the 
out top of a tree, which for some reason or other has been cut down, 
it will very quickly heal over perfectly, instead of shredding and 
rotting back. 

This graft has proved successful in North Queensland and also 
has been successful on occasions in southern districts of the State. 


SHEEPYARD GATES. 



Plate 117. 

Here are sketches of two types of sheepyanl gates. Where only small gates, 
say, 4 or 5 feet wide, are required, these types should prove handy, as with adjoining 
yards full of sheep it is often difficult to close or open swinging gates. No such 
disadvantage exists with either of these gates, as one slides across and the other 
lifts* The sketches are intended to convey the idea only, details of construction, 
hinging, and fastening being left to the ingenuity of the maker. 





Acute Bloating of Cattle. 

A CUTK bloating of ruminants, cattle particularly, may occur at any time from 
a variety of causes, but most commonly through turning hungry cattle on to 
luxuriant green feed, or oil to herbage country, after heavy mins and when tin* 
young herbage is making rapid growth. 

Under station conditions, where stock are not seen every day, little can be 
done to prevent loss, but orf smaller holdings losses may be minimised if a stack 
of dry hay is provided and to which stock have access before and after being 
allowed on to green feed. The long, dry hay assists roguigitation, which is difficult 
when large quantities of short, succulent feed has been eaten, and, if it is available, 
animals will always take a few mouthfuls, with beneficial results. 

Symptoms of bloating appear quickly. Animals stop feeding and stand still 
with arched backs, turning their heads frequently to the abdomen, which increases 
rapidly in sire — the swelling becoming most marked on the left side. As the 
abdomen enlarges, breathing becomes more and more difficult. In very acute cases 
the nostrils dilate, the animal stretches out its tongue, bellows, and finally staggers 
and dies in convulsions. 

In less acute cases the development of gas is slow r er, and frequent belching 
and vomiting prevents its excessive accumulation. In these cases the use of a 
gag made from a stick about 8 inches long and 2 inches in diameter, with holes 
at each end through which a thin rope is run to form a rough bridle — the stick 
being smeared with tar or grease before being put into the mouth — is of value, 
as it facilitates belching. 

Massage of both flanks, applying moderate pressure with both fists upwards 
and downwards — particularly over the whole of the left flank — while the animal 
stands with its head uphill, is also beneficial. 

Puncture of the rumen with a trocar and canula saves many valuable animals. 
The instrument must be sterilised by boiling for ten minutes before use. Tt is 
wise to keep it ready, wrapped in a sterile towel. The trocar, with its protecting 
tube, is pushed into the most prominent point of the left flank, usually midway 
between the point of the hip and the middle of the last rib. Holding the instrument 
in the left hand, a sharp blow with the palm of the right hand causes it to penetrate 
the skin, abdominal wall, and the rumen. 

The point of the trocar is directed towards the right elbow. 
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GLASS CELL HOME-LIGHTING BATTERIES 

Just Fitted NEW PLATES in our Works. Guaranteed Four Years 

AT THE MOMENT WE HAVE- 

32 Volt Set 1 1 PI. Cells 15 Amps. Charge Rate cap. 

200 Amp. hr. for 20 hrs. discharge 

j 32 Volt Set 15 PI. Cells 20 Amps. Charge Rate cap. 

275 Amp. hr. for 20 hrs. discharge 

I # e • 

! # Generators, Switchboards any capacity, and small 

j Petrol Electric Plants, such as Briggs & Stratton, 

j Iron Horse, £rc., always available. Wiring Materials 

I and Fittings required for low voltage Country 

j installations supplied. 

i WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS OF BATTERIES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


QUEENSLAND STORAGE BATTERY t°- 

374 ANN STREET BRISBANE ( Opp St HolpituL) 

Clho at-Sia, RUTHVEN STREET TOOWOOMBAf(%61)<i/« hn/L ) 



£35 

£45 
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Amazing New 

PARI -PH ATE PROCESS 

Controls Blow Fly Pest 

The Pari-phate Process is a remarkable advancement and is exclusive to 


TVetant^i 


Fly Oil 


This Process represents a revolutionary development in the 
a different Fly Oil that 

Definitely Repels the Fly 

In addition to this exceptional repellent value, Vetamac 
Fly Oil also contains a safe and reliable ingredient that 
soothes and heals wounded tissue of sheep that have been 
struck. 

Simply and economically mixed with clean cold water for 
use by swabbing or jetting. 

Avoid risks this Summer — have supplies of Vetamac Fly 
Oil ready. 

FREE Pestoralists 1 Bulletin, Booklet, etc., on all 
Vetamac Stock Products. 

STOCK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

a. h. McDonald & company 

99-1 OS Mary Street, Brisbane Branches all States 


production of 



iu.r-'- '.'-iiiij; 


STUD 


HIGH FI ELDS STI 

SELL THEIR CHAMPIONS— 

THEY DON'T KEEP THEM! 


HIGHFIELDS STUD BRED— CHAMPION BOAR— HIGHFIELDS FAITHFUL 17th 
RESERVE CHAMPION BOAR— HIGHFIELDS DAVID 42nd AND THE SIRE 
AND DAM OF THE CHAMPION SOW— MITTADALE PEG 
BRISBANE SHOW AWARDS, 1939:— 

1st and 3rd, Boar under 5 months. 2nd, Sow under 8 months. 

1st, Boar under 8 months. 1st, Sow under 11 months. 

iw J*t and 2nd, Sow under 17 month*. 

IS; Breeder's Group."' 2nd «0d 3rd, Sow 17 month* or over. 

1st and 3rd, Sow under 5 months. Reserve Champion Sow. 

THE IDEAL TYPE FOR BREEDING EXPORT PORKERS AND BACONERS 
Write for Particulars of Stock for Sala 

J. A. HEADING, HIGHFIELDS, MURGON 


SPRINGLEA 
Stud Farm 

A.I.S. Cattle 
and Wessex 
Saddleback 
Pigs 

THa Sprlnglaa herd has .been certified 
free mm tuberculosis and every 
aMmal beam the Government tag. 

Make a wise choice ^procuring a 
young Dull from this first class hard! 


The leading bull of the Sprlnglea Stud herd is 
" Alfa Vale Lieutenant/' " Alfa Vale Lieutenant " 
Is a full brother to*" Alfa Vale Laura/' " Alfa Vala 
Laura " won 1 st Prize from 32 competitors for the 
greatest quantity of Butter Fat produced in 24 
hours (namely 2.757 lbs.) at the Brisbane 
Exhibition In 1939. 

PIGS.— Sprlnglea Wessax Saddleback Plgc art *f 
the Ideal typa. Obtain one or mere of thla 
Increasingly popular breed. 

Write for particulars of stock for sate 
Inspection Invited 

Prospective buyers will be mat. If necessary, at tha 
Murgon Railway Station by giving timely notice to 

V. T. RICHARDS, Manager Phone; 140, Murgon 
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The trocar is withdrawn gradually from its sheath, allowing the gas to escape 
slowly, giving immediate relief to the animal. 

When gas ceases to escape, a cork may be used to close the canula, which is 
left in position and secured by a clean bandage tied over it and round the body 
of the animal. Any further accumulation of gas is allowed to escape slowly by 
removing) the cork. When no longer required the canula is withdrawn, and the small 
puncture dressed with tincture of iodine. 


WOUNDS IN HORSES — SIMPLE TREATMENT. 

The fundamental principle underlying all wound treatment is the provision of 
suitable downward drainage for the discharges from the wound. If such drainage 
is provided, then most wounds tend to heal well, but deep wounds penetrating 
downwards and which form pockets do not progress satisfactorily, for the reason 
that pus and discharges collect within them and cannot get away. Wounds which 
penetrate in an upward direction need little treatment, beyond ensuring that they 
remain open while healing from their deepest part and that they are reasonably 
clean on the surface. In the case, however, of downward penetrating wounds, it 
is necessary to use a knife judiciously in order to allow the discharges a free out- 
flow. 

Before any wound treatment is attempted, the injured edges of the wound 
should be clipped with scissors to remove the hair and reveal the true nature of the 
wound. The next thing to do is to wash the wound thoroughly with a warm, weak 
disinfectant solution. Then, if necessary, the depth of the wound can be explored 
with a blunt probe which lias been boiled, or with the fingers after the hands have 
been thoroughly washed and scrubbed. Punctured wounds — such as nail or stake 
wounds — are always difficult to drain and often have to be opened up. Microbes 
are carried in when the foot is punctured, pus of a black liquid and foul smelling 
nature may gather in the foot, and may continue to accumulate because it cannot 
drain away. Jf that happens, acute lameness is certain to follow. If unattended, 
these corrupt fluids rise slowly above the level of the horn and eventually break out 
through the soft skin over the coronet; but by that time the structures within the 

foot are in a nasty mess and the caso has become very serious. 

To treat hoof punctures, the whole foot is cleaned and, if possible, it is held 
in a bucket of warm disinfectant solution to still further cleanse it and also soften 
the horn. The sole of the foot is then pared away by making a cone-shaped hole 
at the point where pain is most acute. The apex of the cone must be carried right 

through the horn until blood or pus is revealed. The pus should then be allowed 

to drain away. To prevent the hole from closing, a pad soaked in a solution of iron 
perchloride should be placed in the wound, and the treatment should be repeated 
daily while necessary. If treated thoroughly in the way described little further 
attention is necessary. 


SELECTING THE SITE FOR A WELL. 

On many grazing properties in Queensland there is sufficient surface water to 
last until June or July in a normal year, and possibly until August in a good year, 
when there has been a heavy wet season. There is a period between the time that 
the surface water dries up and the first storms fall in which it is necessary to provide 
water, either by well or bore. 

When selecting a site for a well or a bore, the grazier should first make a survey 
of his country. A site should, if possible, be selected on a part of the property 
where cattle do not feed intensively when surface water is available. On a number 
of grazing properties the mistake has been made of putting down n bore in close 
proximity to surface water. As the surface water dries up, the grass in the imme- 
diate vicinity is also eaten out, and when it is necessary to pump water for stock 
there is often no grass anywhere near the bore or well. As a result, the stock are 
forced to walk long distances to grass. 

When bores and wells are put down in places away from surface water, there 
will probably be grass near at hand in a dry time, and cattle will do better, drink 
oftener, ana retain condition that they would otherwise lose through excessive 

walking. 
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SHEEP RAISING NEAR THE COAST. 

Farmers on coastal country who are desirous of stocking sheep usually ask the 
question how to start to the best advantage. Conditions and circumstances along 
the coast vary so greatly that no hard and fast rules can be laid down. 

It is usually considered that where dairying, pig raising, and mixed farming 
ean be successfully combined in coastal areas the conditions are favourable for 
fat lamb raising. There is one chief guiding point, and that is, where the rainfall 
can be considered as excessive for the combination mentioned, it will be decidedly 
against the wellbeing of shoep. 

For fat lamb raising the British breeds should be used. The most suitable of 
them is the Romney Marsh, and the wetter the conditions the nearer to the pure 
Romney Marsh the breeding flock should be. If crossbred or Onrriedale ewes are 
not available, then strong-woolled, plain-bodied merino ewes should l>e introduced, 
to which should be mated pure Romney Marsh rams. Of the progeny, ewes should 
be retained for breeding and the wethers used for home consumption or sold as fat 
lambs. Merino ewes should not be retained on the coast for longer than two 
seasons. 

All lambs should be marked during August, and the ewes shorn in September. 
If the ewes are healthy and well fed from the time tlie lambs arc dropped, all lambs 
that are to be sold should be fit before or during December. A month after the 
lambs are disposed of, the ewes that are to be sold should be fat and sold as sueh 
to secure best results. Healthy merino ewes with good teeth and carrying not more 
than four or five months , wool should fatten on good feed in three or four weeks. 


CLASSING THE CLIP. 

As the great bulk of the wool produced in Queensland is merino, there is no 
great difficulty in having it classed properly. Most Queensland pastora lists keep 
their sheep in as good condition as seasonal and other circumstances permit, and do 
everything else necessary to produce a good clip of wool. 

To add to the benefit of good flock management, the clip should be classed to 
best advantage. The large llock owner realises that it pays to obtain the services 
of a highly qualified classer to do the work. It 1ms been the get-up of these clips 
which has" gained for Queensland clips the confidence of buyers. To retain this 
confidence and to have it extended to manufacturers is most, important. It should 
be understood that station brands are well known to both buyers and manufacturers, 
and if the wool is classed and baled in keeping with, the requirements of the trade, 
the owner is bound to obtain the full benefit of a properly classed clip. 

Homo buyers deal chiefly in long staple, and others require shorter wools, 
and they will buy with confidence if they are sure of getting tin* type they require, 
and not a mixture of lengths and qualities. Yield also has a considerable influence 
on values; and as values are based on suitable length and spinning qua lit}, as well 
as yield, the importance of maintaining lines of even standard should be obxious. 
Ag the wool is purchased on a clean-scoured base, the purchaser of greasy wool 
must calculate the percentage of the clean product he will obtain, therefore, the 
more even respective lines are in length, spinning, quality, character, soundness, 
colour, and condition, and yield, the more accurate he will be in appraising the 
true \ r alue of each class. Not only in large, but also in the smaller elips, correct 
classing is important, especially under changing selling conditions. Arrangements 
have been made for the purchase of the whole of the Australian wool clip by 
Great Britain, with control of selling procedure vested in a central wool committee. 

All wool has now to be submitted for appraisement, and experts appointed 
by the central committee are responsible for its valuation. This means that classing 
to obtain the best returns for the grower will be even more necessary than under 
the former system of auction sales, although both brokers and their experts receive 
and handle clips as usual. 

Where small owners are concerned, the expense of a qualified dasscr may riot 
be warranted, especially where family labour is utilised. To assist them, the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock is prepared to instruct them in the classing 
of their own clips. * 

Farmers' Woof Scheme.— A scheme also is in operation which is limited to 
those who run 1.500 sheep or less, British breeds and crosses, and odd lots, bags 
and butts from any holding, for which 10s, per bale is charged for classing. Tim 
only preparation necessary is the removal of wet stains. An advance of GO per 
of the estimated value of the wool free of interest to owners running less than 
3,500 sheep is made on consignments. 
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Lower Cost Power Per Year 


For More Years 




• That's more than a possibility .... 

it's a fact with Twin City! Twin City 
holds a world record for horsepower and 
fuel economy. This same performance can 
be yours If you farm with a " Twin City " 
Tractor. A size for every farm. Seven 
models to choose from. Speeds up to 
20 m.p.h. Complete range of duplicate 
parts available. 

POWELL PRODUCER-GAS PLANTS 

Hundreds in use Cheaper than crude oil. 
Absolutely safe Burns only charcoal. 
Starts quickly Enquire now! 

Other G. & N. Lines: Eclipse Milkers, 
Bamford Engines, Bamford Haymaking 
Machinery, Turnbull Boilers 

Write for Catalogue No (J Q 6.) 


GIPPSLAND & NORTHERN COMPANY LIMITED 

267A MARGARET STREET, TOOWOOMBA 


OF VITAL INTEREST TO YOU ! 

BLUE RIBBON PROPERTIES 

DAI RY— CAN E— FRU IT 

Every issue of this Journal will — in this space — feature details of 
outstanding farming properties specially culled from the superior lists of — 

DAY and GRIMES 

LAND SALESMEN— AUCTIONEERS— VALUATORS 

NAMBOUR 


Box 42 


Phone 41 


THE PRACTICAL MEN WHO 
ARE SELLING QUEENSLAND ! 

WE WILL SELL FOR YOU ! 

SELL TO YOU ! 

OR NEGOTIATE A SUITABLE EXCHANGE 

List your property with us for quick results and a straightforward deal. 
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ii-l /NV MANGANESE STEEL 
"*CLV I PLOUGH SHARES 

These Shares are of a high percentage manganese steel similar to the steel used In 
such articles as Steam Shovel Teeth, Rock Crusher Jaws, Dredge Bucket Lips, Grc.. where 
resistance to the abrasion caused by earth, sand, and rock is essential, and although 
extremely hard and tough, it can nevertheless be bent cold without risk of breakage. 

This alloy steel is melted in the latest type electric furnace, enabling accurate 
control of the various alloy contents, and a highly refined product is the result. 

The furnace producing these castings is the only electric melting furnace In Queensland. 

Never before has a range of Plough Shares been made from a steel having the 
wearing qualities of McLoy Alloy Steel, it is specially prepared for wear ana will 
stand up to the most strenuous soils in a surprising manner. Actual tests reveal that 
a wearing life at least equal to six times that of ordinary steel plate is obtained from 
McLoy Manganese Steel. 

Other important features are — 

1. The Share cannot be relaid. The life is in the metal and upkeep is practically 

eliminated. 

2. It can be drawn out by bringing the steel to a dull red heat. Bear In mind, 

It must not approach a white heat. 

3. The steel cannot be drilled. 

4. It will not break under the most stringent farming conditions. 

5. The first outlay is the only one. 

6. A much longer life than that of forged steei shares at similar prices is assured. 

Fit and shape are in every respect similar to the origlnat manufacturers' Shares. 

Our stocks include shares for the plough generally in use. When forwarding orders 
or enquiries it is essential that you give the make of your plough and also any numbers 
or markings on the share at present in use. 

Manganese Steel Plough Shares are sold by weight — viz., 1/3 per lb. — and are 
therefore very economical. 

THE COMMITTEE OF DIRECTION OF FRUIT MARKETING 

MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, BOX 771 L, BRISBANE 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 

18-Gauge CREAM CANS 

Send Cash with Order and we pay freight to your nearest 
railway station to any part of Queensland. 

PRICES — 8 gall. 6 gall. 5 gall. 4 gall. 3 gall. 

29/6 26/6 23/6 21/6 19/6 

Brass Labels fixed on Cans FREE OF CHARGE. 

Give us a Trial — Charges Reasonable — All Work Guaranteed — 
Satisfaction or Money Refunded — Prompt Service and Attention 

Inquiries Invited 

OUR ONLY ADDRESS— 

MACK IE AND WILSON LTD. 

M.nuf.ctur.r> of All Clu$*< of Dairy Ufenails, Oxy-Acetylene Weldon & Tin non 
84 LUTWYCHE ROAD, BOWEN BRIDGE, BRISBANE Mione: M 3926 




DEHORNING 


Grown Cattle. 


STOPS 

GORING l RIPPING I 
BRUISING l and Ton 
Get BETTER Market 
Prices. 

Dehorning is definitely a market re- 
quirement. Think of the loss it will 
save in pounds by preventing ripping 
and bruising— and the bigger and 
better yield from contented dairy 
herds. 



Badge’s Calf De- 
hernere. Removes 
horns at the root 
and leaves at 
unsightly soar. 


SURGICAL SUPPLES LID., Sws-* 
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Dairy Practice. 

M AXIMUM results on the dairy farm can only be obtained by the successful 
combination of three factors — the farmer, the pasture, and the stock. The 
farmer must efficiently mange and improve his pastures, while the stock must give 
the highest possible amount of milk fat from the quantity of food consumed. 

The farmer may claim that he has good cows, and produce factory returns as 
evidence thereof. That evidence, however, is merely proof that the herd is good, 
not that each individual member is good. Until he submits his herd to regular 
testing, he has no definite proof that his herd contains no unprofitable cows, that his 
herd sire is at least maintaining the production in the younger stock, or that he 
is breeding from the right cows. A record of any drop in factory returns is an 
open book to the regular testing farmer, but a sealed book to the farmer working 
solely on factory returns. 

If the position is to be improved by herd testing, the responsibility is on the 
farmer to consider the individual results and carry out the necessary remedies. 
Failure to act on the part of the farmer cannot be held against herd testing. 

The fertility of the laud must be maintained if the pastures are to carry the 
stock economically. Each cow returns to the soil a proportion of the plant food it 
consumes in the form of manure, which should be regularly broken up and distributed 
by harrows. The plant foods which are not returned to the pastures are those 
which make the milk and those used to produce and maintain the body of the 
animals. A cow which produces 5*00 gallons of milk in a lactation period, equivalent 
to approximately 200 lb. of fat, removes from the pasture at least 7 lb. of lime 
and 11 lb. of phosphoric acid in the milk alone. This is equivalent to approximately 
a half -hundred weight of bonedust or superphosphate. Thus a herd of forty such 
cows would remove yearly the equivalent of 1 ton of those fertilizers from the 
pasture. As a large proportion of Queensland soils are deficient in phosphorus, 
particularly in coastal areas, a loss such as this is a very serious matter, and if not 
returned to the soil in some form, pastures will deteriorate, and conditions conducive 
to the occurrence of stock diseases peculiar to phosphorus deficiency may develop. 

There are various ways in which these plant foods can be returned to the 
pastures. The obvious method is to distribute the pliosphatie fertilizer over the 
pastures; a less obvious but efficient method is to administer at least 2 oz. of bone 
meal to each cow daily. This weight only makes good the calcium and phosphorus 
removed in the milk and is distributed over the pastures in the droppings. 

The introduction of improved pasture grasses and the adoption of rotational 
grazing would also assist materially in obtaining the maximum efficiency on the 
dairy farm. 
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COMMON DEFECTS IN CREAM. 

.Following are the causes and remedies of some common defects in cream 
faults: — 

Over-ripe Cream . — Caused by the cream developing excess acidity, by skimming 
cream too thin, or by infrequent deliveries to factory. 

l)o not skim cream below 40 per cent. test. Cool and aerate cream on the 
farm. Deliver to factory frequently — daily when possible. 

Ffalene&a . — Caused by keeping cream too long in the dairy. Often the balance 
after filling the cream can is held until next delivery, and held at too high a 
temperature. 

Heml all the cream in the dairy to the factory on days of delivery. Keep cream 
cool while on the farm. 

Itopy Cream . — Caused chiefly by bacteria in water, especially in swamps and 
stagnant dams also by unclean, dusty yards and bails, dairies, and utensils. 

Drevent cows from wading in stagnant waters; udders and flanks of cows 
should be washed and wiped before milking. Premises and utensils should be kept 
clean. This defect is very difficult to overcome, unless clean methods are adopted 
generally in dairy work. Use soda when washing utensils, and boiling water to 
scald all utensils. At least once a day remove nil cow droppings 100 feet from 
dairy yards and bails. 

Curdy Cream . — Caused by skimming too thin, insufficient skimming discs in 
separator bowl, by keeping cream at high temperatures, or by adding warm cream 
to cool cream. 

Keep cream cool. Skim cream at a 40 per cent, fat test; be sure there are 
enough discs and that they are tight in the bowl of the separator. Mixj fresh cream 
with older cream only when both are at the same temperature; give the whole an 
occasional stir to make the mass uniform, and stir at least four times daily. 

Fermented Cream . — Caused by the development of bacteria, mostly the result 
of unclean methods in dairy work. Thin separation contributes to the trouble; 
also inadequate cooling, and the mixing of thin warm cream with older lots. 

Give strict attention to cleanliness in plant and premises, using boiling water 
morning and evenings; wash udders of cows and see that hands of milkers are clean. 
Skim cream not less than 40 per cent, test; mix different separations as described 
for curdy cream. 

Cowy Flavour . — Caused by absorbing offensive smells from dirty bails and 
yards — such as floors and drains saturated with urine — especially in wet weather; 
also by milking unhealthy cows, and milking cows too soon after calving. 

To remedy this defect, see that bails and yards are kept dean; hard-surfaced 
yards are easiest to keep in a sanitary condition. Remove dung daily from the 
main yard. Never use milk from sick cows, or from cows too soon after calving. 

Jim old Cream . — Caused by ovcr-staleness, the result of not delivering to the 
factory frequently enough. This class of cream is condemned, being unfit to 
manufacture into butter. Caused also by contamination from cracked or badly 
mended utensils. 

Cleanliness should be observed, with frequent delivery to the factory. Cracked 
and badly repaired utensils which have become impossible to clean thoroughly 
should be dumped. 


BLOOD MEAL FOR DAIRY STOCK. 

Blood meal feeding to dairy cattle presents little difficulty when the meal is 
fresh and free from objectionable odour. It may be incorporated in the regular 
feed or mixed with appetising foods, such as maize meal, bran, pollard, and cotton 
seed. Caro should be taken, however, to see that the feed box is kept clean. 

In the presence of moisture, blood soon fouls and an objectionable smoll results 
from the fermentation. Stock dislike this intensely, and it may bo difficult to get 
animals into the bail where such food has lain. 
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THE CARE OF CREAM IN TRANSIT. 

A contributing factor in the low grading of some cream at the butter factory 
is often lack of thought and care for it while in transit. Some farmers blame 
cream carriers or railway officials for any deterioration which occurs while it is 
on the road; but, presumably, if the carriers and the railwayman do neglect to 
give the extra care which cream needs, particularly in hot weather, they may be 
merely following the example of indifference displayed by the ownei of the cream. 

For example, cream may he brought in by a farmer and left at the station 
overnight to be consigned by a train timed to lea\c, say, at 7.20 next morning 
Mostly such cream comes from farms only 2 or 3 miles distant. Purely, any 
dairyman who takes a pride in turning out choice cream can arrange such a short 
journey in the three hours of daylight before train time. The owner should realise 
the deterioration which must develop in cream in cans which may be left to stand 
at the station for twelve hours lidded down and unstirred through a warm night ; 
but let the train be an hour late and hear the complaints about the neglect of the 
Railway Department! 

A less frequent fault in delivering eream too early at the railway siding or 
roadside is the neglect to make allowance for the alteration of the sun ’s position 
as the day advances. A shady spot selected at 10 o’clock in the morning may 
be no longer shady at noon, and by the time the cream can is lifted by the railway- 
man or tlie cream carrier it may have been exposed to the direct heat of the sun 
for an hour or longer. 

In many parts of Queensland extra attention to details is demanded by the 
exigencies of the climate and, in this, the efforts and care of each individual 
handling cream in transit becomes all important. 


PALATABILITY OF FEEDS. 

While flu* cost of the ration fed to dairv cows is likely to influence its 
composition, consideration should also be given to the portability of the feeds 
selected. Nothing should l>e fed to the animals winch wdll affect the quality ol 
the product yielded. What is suitable for one animal may not be suitable for 
another, and the method of using stoek foods governs their value. For producing 
animals — i.e., animals converting the food eaten into some product such as milk — 
it is essential that they should eat enough. In order to guarantee this suffieieney, 
care should be taken to ensure that the ration fed is wholesome and palatable. 

Unless the ration is palatable, cows and fattening pigs will not consume sufficient 
food for the efficient production of milk and cream, and bacon. Unpalatable foods 
which have to he fed to milking cows should he used sparingly and mixed with 
some other well -liked feed. In this way, the bulk of tin* ration can be increased, 
the more palatable ingredients inducing the animal to consume the whole of the 
mixture. Roughage can be chopped and mixed with concentrates. The loughagc 
often becomes softer, and the mixture more wholesome and appetising by mixing it 
wdth a dilution of molasses. 

It is only by feeding rations of a palatable nature that the maximum production 
can be obtained from live stock. At the same time, it must he remembered that 
an important function of farm animals is to convert into useful products material 
which would otherwise he wasted. By keeping a watch on the materials at hand, 
it should lie possible to dispose of practically all the feed available in a way which 
will ensure the best return. 


AN IMPORTANT POINT IN CALF-FEEDING. 

It is very important that calves should be fed separately. The practice of 
feeding the whole mob out of tubs or troughs must be condemned strongly, because 
it allows the fast drinkers to get too much milk at the expense of the others. It 
also tends to the formation of a bad habit. The young calves drink faster than 
they should, which causes a variety of digestive troubles. Slow drinkers grow' best 
wffien they get their full ration of 'milk. 

Proper pens or bails for calf-feeding are well worth the time or money entailed. 
Too often there is a complete lack of conveniences for this important routine job. 
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THE SEPARATOR FLOAT. 

Probably the most neglected part of the separator is the float, the function 
of which is to regulate the flow of milk into the bowtl. 

This means that it should be perfectly balanced, otherwise an irregular flow 
occurs and inefficient separation and fluctuation of tests result. 

It has been frequently found that floats are badly dented or leaking. To this 
condition is added the danger of throwing the float out of balance by unskilful 
repairs. It has also been found that leaking floats have been repaired without first 
emptying them, which makes them heavier than designed. 

Probably the most serious aspect of damaged floats is the fact that cracks 
and badly soldered joints provide just the right conditions for the growth of 
bacteria. Consequently, milk passing over them becomes contaminated, resulting 
in many cases of cream being graded down. 

Dairymen would be well advised to give consideration to this matter, and when 
repairs are necessary to have them done by a competent tradesman, who should be 
advised of the importance of the work. 


PROTEIN AND MEAT MEAL. 

Protein meal is a meat meal prepared from the clean edible portions of viscera 
of animals slaughtered, inspected, and passed for human consumption, together with 
carcases which have been rejected because of some fault rendering the carcase 
unsuitable for human food. The carcases of immature calves are also utilised for 
purposes of stock food manufacture. In process of manufacture of protein meal, a 
soft bone meal is added to the meat to assist in more complete treatment of the 
meal when passing through the grinding and Reiving machinery. The whole mixture 
is then subjected to cooking at 60 lb. steam pressure for four to six hours, the 
time varying with the assortment of the charge (i.e., the mixture). Further heat 
treatment is then required to render the fat highly mobile for purposes of separation 
from the crackling (or remaining fatty fibrous matter). This treatment alone is 
sufficient to render the finished artele sterile and free of risk from a disease point 
of view, hence protein meal is quite a safe product to use. 

Meat Meal is a stock food preparod in a similar manner to protein meal, but 
the raw products consist entirely of livers and lungs from animals slaughtered and 
passed for human consumption. The carcases or viscera of animals condemned for 
tuberculosis are not used in the manufacture of protein meal, meat meal, or any 
other edible line, and hence there need be no fear of transmitting disease through 
use of these meals; but it is essential in storing them to keep them in a dry place 
where there is a strong draught of air, for this maintains the condition and prevents 
formation of mould and of objectionable odours. 


PROFITABLE DAIRYING. 

The first essential is to have every cow in the herd tested to make certain 
that she is worth keeping. As the animals must be adequately and properly fed, 
the next important factor is that governing production. 

A good water supply is necessary. An ideal condition is, of course, sufficient 
water at convenient points in every paddock. Many dairy farmers, however, are 
satisfied with at least one good watering place. That, means that if the herd is 
feeding at a distance from the water the cows do not go to the trough to drink 
as frequently as they would if it were closer to their grazing ground. On hot days 
it takes quite a lot out of animals to walk any distance, and when they do come 
in to water they stay in its vicinity. As the area surrounding the water is usually 
bare from over-grazing, they get very little to eat. So, in either case, the milk 
flow is seriously affected. 

Another point which is often 'overlooked is the destruction of grass and 
herbage caused by the extra tramping of the animals going to and fro. Cows 
frequently destroy more feed with their feet than they actually eat, » 

Subdivision of paddocks will provide succulent pastures carrying a full com* 
piemen t of proteins, which the cattle relish and clean up as they proceed without 
tramping half of it into the ground. With pastures under complete control, the 
herbage and grasses can be fed off as required; and, in times of plenty, all surplus 
growths may be mown and conserved either as hay or ensilage. 
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The Lister Supreme - Gets all the Cream 



THE 


qUTSTAN Din c 

SfeKSS? 


STAYBRITE ‘a;" 1 ® 58 
Steel 



DISCS are standard equipment 
IN ALL LISTER SEPARATORS. 
Improve Cream Quality , 

Lower Separating Costs. 
STAYBRITE STAINLESS STEEL 
will not rust, corrode nor tarnish and 
is not affected by milk acids. 

Get full particulars from the Queens- 
land Agents — 

WINCHCOMBE, CARSON Ltd. 

99/101 Eagle Street, Brisbane 


D..*, Floss 10th, as a Junior 2-year-ofd, produced 

buy Your Dairy ^lOCK 482.59 tb. Butter-fat in 273 days from 

over 8,000 lb. of milk over the tame period. 

From This fine production strain is right through 

G our present Herd. 

rassmere BULLS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 

Prices on application, stock sent anywhere 

Jersey Stud w. j. affleck 


Our Stud has been established for thirty-six 
years. Mature experience has enabled us 
to breed stock which make profitable 
production a reality, records established 
by our Stud Stock still remain unbroken 


Grassmere Jersey Stud, North Fine, 
Queensland 

Phone 3 — Petrie 


A WALLABY 

TREWHELLA Jack 



is an Asset 


Will Remove Fence Porte or Roll ... J 11 ® 1 . . 

Lose. Will Uft House* or Heevy ,?;££ |!^J® jack 

Machinery. Will clear Valuable Land 2 |. Ton Double Purchase Jack 

el Stumps, Stones, &C. 6-Ton Double Purchase Jack Special 

Made In Australia and Exported the World over— WHY ? 

Catalogues from your Hardware House or— 

REX ROBINSON » Co., 83 Gipp* Street, Valley 
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First Prize for 
export Baconers 

TO PIGS FED WITH 

KEY MEAL 


AT 

2 Brisbane Royal 
Nationals 


Dear Sirs ; 


“Maroon Homestead” 

Boonah, Queensland 


You will be pleased to know I was awarded 1st Prize for English 
Export Baconers class * judged alive y with three Large Whites y and 
1st Prize for the same pigs judged as dressed carcases ; also 2nd 
and yd prizes in the Local Baconer class with a Large White — 
Poland China Cross dt the Royal National Association's Shore 
recently held at Brisbane. 

All of these prize winning pigs were fed on your product y Key Meal y 
and I am sure it played its part in balancing their ration. 

Approximately two pounds of Key Meal soaked in six times its own 
weight of water were fed to each pig per day y the Key Meal placed 
in open troughs and the pigs given free access to it. In addition y 
3 lbs. maize . and | lb. MeatmeaU with a small amount of green rape 
per pig per day y was fed . 

I strongly recommend Key Meal as a splendid supplement y and 1 am 
very impressed with Key Meal fed to brood sores rearing suckers ; 
the sows look well and have more milk and the suckers are splendid. 


Yours faithfully y 

Sydney S. Appleby. 

* Mr* Appleby won this same award at the 
If 38 Brisbane Show with Key Meal fed Mgs. 


True enough, Mr. Appleby could not have won these awards without first- 
class pigs to work on. But the fact remains that first-class pigs teach market 
condition much more quickly, and fetch better prices when their ordinary 
ration is balanced with a percentage of Key Meal. We’ll lay a bet that once • 
you give Key Meal a trial you’ll agree it’s the soundest investment a pig 
farmer can make. Ask our Brisbane representative for particulars (Boa 
532H, P.O., Brisbane) or order Key Meal from your local produce merchant. 

A LEVER PRODUCT J6.8S.IQ 
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The Breeding Sow. 

E XPKJRI KNOK lui s shown that sows having the benefit of succulent and nutritious 
pasture and plenty of daily exercise in the sunshine in clean paddocks, where 
they are undisturbed by other stock, are more likely to have big litters than sows 
which are continuously housed or confined to a small pen. 

Keeping pigs in paddocks is satisfactory only where clean, warm, dry shelter 
sheds are available, in which the pigs may camp at night. 

As the farrowing stage approaches, it is advisable to place each sow in her own 
individual yard or pen. The liest time to do this is about three weeks before the 
sow farrows. 

Hows housed together at farrowing time are likely to become quarrelsome, aim 
anv disturbance, particularly at feeding time, may result in abnormal births, if not 
in abortion. 

Under open-air conditions and with succulent grazing, there should r»e little or 
no necessity for purgative medicines before farrowing. However, as individual 
animals differ in habits, and some are lethargic at this stage, a warm bran mash 
in which is mixed three fluid ounces of castor oil and just enough table salt to 
disguise the flavour of the oil will be beneficial, if given two or three days before the 
farrowing date. 

T r se of drastic purgatives should be strictly avoided, as the after effects are 
liable to bring on irregularities in the digestive organs. Careful "on'rol will do 
more than medicine or force in assuring satisfactory results. The food should be 
of a laxative, nourishing nature, and quantity should be strictly regulated according 
to the condition of the sow and litter. 


SERVICE FOR PIG FARMERS. 

Among the services provided by the Department of Agriculture and Stock for 
the man on the land is a eomprehensiv e free advice service for pig raisers. 

Pamphlets are available, on request, dealing with various aspects of pig-raising. 

A free course of instruction by correspondence is available to anyone engaged 
in the pig industry. The lessons cover breeds, selection of stock, breeding, feeding, 
management, and marketing; plans of equipment and notes on pig foods also are 
included. 

In writing to the Department for advice, full details concerning age of pigs, 
numbers, varieties, and quantities of foods used and type of piggery should always 
be included. 
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MAIZE AND PORK QUALITY. 

, , Because of its relatively high fat content and the low melting point of its fat* 

jOfiss can cause the production of soft fat in pork and bacon. 

A sweeping statement is sometimes made that 1 ‘ maize-fed ’ f pigs are soft as 
compared with pigs which have been fed on wheat or barley. The statement really 
needs some qualification so far as Queensland pigs are concerned. A large number 
could be classed as “maize-fed,” but they rarely receive sufficient maize to cause 
sqft pork or bacon. 

Maize is the most widely grown grain in Queensland, but the pig industry is 
not dependent on this crop. It is very closely associated with dairying, the pigs 
‘ being used primarily to consume the milk by-products — separated milk, butter-milk, 
and whey. Pasture, forage crops, and root crops also form a large part of the diet 
of pigs on some Queensland farms, and the grains — maize, wheat, and barley — are 
really only used as supplementary foods. 

These points should be bom in mind when reading the advice of some overseas 
authorities, who state that maize should not constitute more than about 35 per cent, 
of the grain allowance of pigs. This may be sound advice under English conditions 
where pigs frequently receive a diet which is about 90 per cent, grain and which 
usually does not contain milk products, but under Queensland conditions, where the 
feeding systems are as stated, there appears to be little danger of pigs receiving 
sufficient maize to depreciate their carcase quality. 

Most of the pigs produced in Queensland can be classed as “milk-fed.” 


CHARCOAL FOR PIGS. 

Digestive efficiency in farm animals depends largely on their ability to grind 
their food well. Thorough mastication is therefore linked with ease of digestion* 
Some animals may eat food rapidly without ill-effects. Thus the domestic fowl 
swallows quickly, but it has a remarkable mechanism in the gizzard for grinding 
the food to a fine state for subsequent digestion and absorption. 

Tho pig is not so well equipped as the fowl to handle rapidly eaten food, yet 
under most farm conditions fast eating is the rule. The pig can be helped to make 
better use of its foods in the following ways: — 

(i.) By feeding easily digested material; 

(ii.) By grinding the less digestible foods; 

(iii.) By ensuring the animals suflicient feeding room; 

(iv.) By arranging for some open grazing where the animals may eat at their 
leisure; 

(v.) By feeding aids to digestion. 

It is the last with which this note is concerned. 

Charcoal and coke are extraordinarily cellular in structure and possess a great 
number of surfaces. At these surfaces rapid digestion of food can take place. By 
feeding either of them in powdered form, coarse lumps of food become coated with 
a film possessing an actively digesting surface. 

An alternative and cheaper method is to throw coarse charcoal or coke into the* 
pig sty and let the animals grind and eat as they feel inclined. 


WEIGHT FROM THE WALLOW— MAKING FIGS FAY. 


Tests carried out at the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station (U.S.A.) show 
that pigs provided with a clean wallow gained weight quicker than pigs without 
a wallow. 

Ten pairs of pigs were used in a ninety-day test. One pig in each pair had 1 
access to a concrete wallow, and the other was kept away from it. All pigs were 
pelf -fed the same food in individual pens. The average temperature during the 
summer months when this test was conducted was 83 degrees F, All the pigs 
had access to shade. 


\ The ten pigs which had access to the wallow made an ave: 
jrabre per pig, and required 10 lb. less feed per 100 lb. gain in weii 
without access to the pig wallow. 

J v "•■/On that evidence, the pig wallow certainly pays. 


s gain of 14 lb. 
than did similar 
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Guaranteed Analysis: per cant. 

Minimum Crude Protein - 60 

Minimum Crude Fat - 9 / \ 

Moisture ----- 8 ^ \ 

IMPERIAL MEAT MEAL assures 1 

quick, sound growth and produces 7 C ~\ 

pork with a good interlarding of flesh I * J 

and fat — the type the market l • I A 

demands. J j 

IMPERIAL MEAT MEAL is a very l A/p 

economical means of providing —sg 

supplementary protein in the ration. ^ ^ -"-SLa. .gfTam* 

You owe it to yourself to obtain — BETTER PROFITS BY 
BETTER FEEDING 

SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR— 

THE CENTRAL QUEENSLAND MEAT EXPORT CO., 

LAKE'S CREEK, ROCKHAMPTON 


Book Your 
Next 

HOLIDAY 


AT 

'Stella-maris" 

Marine Parade, Coolangatta 
First-Class Accommodation, Home 
Cooking, 300 feet Glassed-in 
Verandas, Hot and Cold 
Water, Free 
Garages 

Mr*. F. NASH, Proprietress 
Phone: Tweed Heads 33 


CV_ „ ■ for all purposes — special sixes in 

M Of I lini ir Ironbark and Spotted Gum — 

Flooring 

Joinery of high quality and workmanship 

Cases of all descriptions 

PATTERSONS PTY., LTD. 

Sherwood Road, Toowong 

Phona Twt. 47 M«ht at Station 
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SUNSHINE 
MASSEY. . 
HARRIS . . 


• • • 


FARM 

and 

DAIRY 

MACHINERY 

Famous for Reliability 
and Satisfaction 


The Sunshine Massey Harris Line 
offers a suitable machine or 
implement for every phase of 
crop production, pasture improve- 
ment* dairying, and fruitgrowing. 




Ask for free 98-page illustrated 
catalogue giving a wealth of 
information about more than ) 50 
machines, implements, and acces- 


Sales and Service Agents 
in ail principal towns. 
Repair parts carried. 


H. V. McKay Massey 
Harris (Qld.) Pty. Ltd. 

118*124 Stanley Street, 

South Brisbane 


‘MAH AC A' 


STRONG 



DAY OLD 

PULLETS 



V," •(' > V !p ■ 


ENTIRE 

BREEDING 

STOCK 

BLOOD-TESTED 


GOVT. REGISTERED HATCHERY 

Only the very best birds (high 
producers of large eggs) are used 
for Breeding Purposes 

NO BOUGHT EGGS ARE USED 
for the supply of Mahaca Chicks. 
That's your assurance of quality 


BLOOD 

TESTED 


Safe and Live Delivery Guaranteed 

to any Railway Station 

White Leghorn Pullets 

n* 

mm m 100 

Australorp Pullets 

£8 Z 

Spatial quote* for 500 lets 
STARTED PULLETS alto a speciality 
Ask for free Booklet and Order Perm 


MH CAMPBELL fj’; 

MAHACAl^ 

[POULTRY FARM IJJjL 

| ALBANY CJtffJf nSSU 

NEAR BRISBANE 
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Name and Address. 


Name ot Hatchery. 


Breeds Kept. 


G. Adler, Tinana 


Nevertiro 


F. J. Akers, Eight Mile Plains . . Elmsdale 
E. J. Blake, Rosewood . . . . Sunnyville 


W. Brown, Waterworks road, 
Ashgrove 

A. F. Buckler, Milman . . 

J. Cameron, Oxley Central 

M. H. Campbell, Albany Creek, 
Aspley 

J. E. Caspaney, Kalamia Estate, 
Ayr 

J. L. Carrick and Son, Manly 
road, Tingalpa 

N. Cooper, Zillmere road, Zillmere 

B. B. Corbett, Woombye 

T. G. Crawford, Stratford, via 


Strathleven 

Pincrow 

Cameron’s 

Mahaca 

Evlington 

Craigard 

Graceville 

Labrena 

Rho-Isled 


White Leghorns, Australorps* 
Rhode Island Reds, and 
Langshans 
Australorps 

White Leghorns, Australorps, 
White Wyandot ten, and Rhode 
Island Reds 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns and Australorps 

White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
Rhode Island Reds 


Cairns 


B. Cross, Apple Tree Creek, 
Childers 

Dr, W, Crosse, Musgrave road, 
Sunnybank 

0. ML Dart, upper Brookfield . . 


Spring Hill 

Brundholme 

Woodville 


Dixon Bros,, Wondecla 
W. Easson, Formosa 
Tincraloa 


road, 


Dixon Bros. 
Grassdale 


White Leghorns, Australorps, 
and Langshans 

Australorps, White Leghorns, 
and Rhode Island Reds 
Australorps, White Leghorns, 
Langshans, and Rhode Island 
Rods 

White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Anconas 


E. 0, F. Eckert, Laidley 


Laidley 


F. G. Elks, Old Stanthorpe road, 
Warwick 

Elks and Sudlow, Beerwah 
B. E. W. Frederick, Oxley road, 


Sunny Corner 

Woodlands 
Glen Albyn 


Australorps, White Leghorns, 
and Langshans 
Australorps 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
Australorps 


Corinda 

W. BL Gibson, Manly road, Gibson’s 
Tingalpa 

Gisler Bros., Wynmun . . Gisler Bros. 


Australorps and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 
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Name and Address. Name of Hatchery. Breeds Kept. 

Q, Grice, Loch Lomond, via Kiama . . White Leghorns 

Warwick 

J. W. Grice, Loch Lomond, via Quarrington . . White Leghorns 
Warwick 

Mrs. M. Grillmeier, Mount View, Mountain View Australorps, Minorcas, and Rhode 

Island Reds 

O, and C. E. Gustafson, Tanny- Bellevue .. Australorps, White Leghorns, 

morel end Rhode Island Reds 

P. fr flff eman, Stanley terrace . Black and White Australorps and White Leghorns 
Tarings 

O. Hodges, Kuraby . . . . Kuraby . . White Leghorns and Anconas 

H. Hufschmid, Ellison road, Gee- Meadowbank . . White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

bung horns, Minorcas, Australorps, 

and Rhode Island Reds 

8. W. Kay, Cemetery road, Kay’s . . . . White Wyandottes, Light Sussex, 

Mackay Rhode Island Reds, Austral- 

orps, White and Brown Leg- 
horns 

P. W. R. Longwill, Birkdale . . Nuventure . . Australorps and White Leghorns 

J. McCulloch, Whites road. Manly Hindes Stud White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

Poultry Farm horns, and Australorps 

W. S. MacDonald, Box 208, Redbird . . Rhode Island Reds and Anconas 

Babinda 

P. McNamara, Vogel road, Frammara . . White Leghorns and Australorps 

Brass&ll, Ipswich 

A. Malvine, junr., The Gap, Ash- Alva . . . . Australorps and White Leghorns 

grove 

H. L. M arshall, Kenmore . . Stonehenge . . Australorps and White Leghorns 

W. J. M ar tin , Pullenvale . . Pennington . . Australorps, White Leghorns, and 

Langshans 

C. Mongol, New Lindum road, Mengels . . Australorps 

Wynnum West 

J, A. Miller. Racecourse road, Hillview . . White Leghorns 

Charters Towers 

P. S. Morrison, Kenmore . . D unglass . . Australorps, White Leghorns, and 

* Brown Leghorns 

Mm. H. I. Mottram, Ibis avenue, Kenwood Elec- White Leghorns 
Deagon trio 

J. W. Moule, Kureen . . . . Kureen . . Australorps and White Leghorns 

D. J. Murphy, Marmor . . Femdale . . White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

horns, Australorps, Light 

Sussex, and Silver Campines 

S. V. Norup, Beaudesert rd., Norups . . White Leghorns and Australorps 

Cooper’s Plains 

H. W. and C. E. E. Olsen, Marmor Squaredeal . . White Leghorns, Black Leghorns, 

Australorps, Brown Leghorns, 
and Anconas 

A. C. Pearce, Marlborough . . Marlborough Australorps, Langshans, Rhode 

Stud Poultry Island Reds, Light Sussex, 

Farm White Wyandottes, Khaki 

Campbell Ducks, Indian 
Runner Ducks, and Bronze 

Turkeys 

E. XL Pennefather, Douglas street, Pennefathers . . White Leghorns and Australorps 
Oxley Central . . 

G. Pitt, Box 132, Bundaberg . . Pitt’s Poultry White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

Breeding Farm horns, Australorps, Langshans, 
White Wyandottes, Rhode 

Island Reds 

G« XL Rawson, Mains road, Sunny- Rawson’s . . Australorps 
bank • 

«L R i c h ard s, Atherton . . . . Mount View . . White Leghorns and Australorps 

EL K. Roach, Wyandra . . Lum Burra . . Australorps and White Leghorns 

W. G. Robertson, Bilson road, Ellerslie . . Australorps, Light Sussex, and 
Nundah Plymouth Rocks 

CL L. Schlencker, Handford road, Windyridge . . White Leghorns 
Zillmere 

R IL Searte, New Cleveland road, Tingalpa . . White Leghorns and Australorps 
Tingalpa 
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Name and Address. 


Name of Hatchery. 


Breeds Kept. 


A* Smith, Beerw&h 

A. T. Smith, Waterworks road, 
Aflhgrove 

T. Smith, IsiB Junction . . 

H. A. Springall, Progress street, 
Tingalpa 

J. Steckelbruck, The Gap, Ash- 
grove 

A. G. Teitzel, West street, Aitken- 
vale, Townsville 

W. J. E Tonkin, Parkhurst, 
North Rockhampton 

P. and K. Walsh, Cleveland 

W. A. Watson, Box 365 P.O., 
Cairns 

G. A. C. Weaver, Atherton 


Endcliffe 

Smith’s 

Fairview 

Springfield 

Cosy Nook 

Crescent 

Tonkin’s 

Pinklands 
Hill view 

Weaver’s 


H. M. Witty, Kuraby 
P. A. Wright, Laidley 


Cbillowdeane 


R. H. Young, Box 18, Babinda 


Reg. Young’s 


. . White Leghorns and Australorps 
. . Australorps and White Leghorns 

. . White Leghorns and Langshans 
. . White Leghorns 

. . White Leghorns and Australorps 

. . White Leghorns 

. . White Leghorns and Australorps 

. . White Leghorns 
. . White Leghorns 

. . Australorps, White Leghorns, 
Buff Leghorns, Wyandottes, 
Anconas, Indian Game, Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred RockB, 
Buff and Black Orpingtons 
White Leghorns and Australorps 
. . White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, and Australorps 
. . White Leghorns, Australorps, and 
Brown Leghorns 


THE PURCHASE OF POULTRY. 

At this time of the year, the upward trend of egg values tempts many 
beginners, and also persons who keep a few fowls, to increase their income from 
poultry by purchasing pullets or hens. The idea is fairly sound, but there arc 
numerous pitfalls for the inexperienced buyer. 

Assuming that the beginner sets out to buy pullets about four or five months 
old, it is only natural to expect that the quoted price will have an important bearing 
on the transaction. For instance, if pullets four to five months old are obtainable 
from one source at 6s. per pair and from another at 10s. per pair, the cheaper 
lot may be bought. 

The inexperienced buyer seldom appreciates the necessity for paying the higher 
price, as the birds arc of the same age and breed. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that there is usually a definite reason for the difference in the price, and 
that difference can be summed up in one word — quality. The cheaper birds may 
have been culled from flocks, as the result of their being backward or stunted in 
growth. Such birds cannot be expected to commence egg-laying at the normal time 
and be profitable. If they are culls as pullets, it is unwise to breed from any of 
them. They cannot return a profit, irrespective of the purpose for which they 
are used. 

After allowing for feeding costs and a slight increase in egg values, it is 
unlikely? that the more expensive birds will show any profit during their pullet year. 
It is quite probable, however, that they will repay their purchase price. At the 
same time, many of these birds should make suitablo breeders, and their use for 
this purpose would be profitable. 

Much the same applies in the case of hens, (’heap liens are usually unsuitable 
as breeders, whereas many breeding birds may be selected from the more expensive 
birds. The purchase of old hens is not good business, apart from their value as 
future breeders. Again, while the beginner may be able to distinguish a pullet 
before it begins laying, once production starts it is more difficult to separate 
hens whieh have just completed a moult and pullets which have been laying for 
a few weeks. It is also very difficult to distinguish between a hen that is fifteen 
months old and one four years old. This means that in buying alleged first-year 
hens the birds could be any age above that mentioned. 

In such circumstances, it is advisable for the prospective buyer to inspect the 
flock from which it is proposed to make the purchase before parting with his money. 
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After the Burdel^ir] Flood. 

TN the July issue of the Cam Growers 9 Quarterly Bulletin was 
*■’ published a description of the disastrous flood experienced in the 
Burdckin district early in April last. A selection of photographs, 
illustrative of the damage caused to farms, was also reproduced. 

During a recent visit to the area, the writer was struck by the 
energetic manner in which the farmers were attempting to rectify the 
damage they had suffered, and in mauy cases fields which appeared 
hopeless earlier in the year have been graded for irrigation and planted 
even where 18 inches of surface soil had been removed. In other cases, 
heavy sanding of fields had necessitated extensive scooping and grading, 
and this lias also been carried out successfully. 



Plate 118. 

A Sanded Field which had been Scooped and Ploughed. — A thin layer of original 
soil has been brought up by the plough. 
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Plate 119. 

1 Ll.l’KTRATING T1IK KXTKNT AND NATURE OF THE S \ND1NG KXPERIKNCED IN 
( j EKTA in Fields.' — What remained of tin* matin e crop had been harvested when the 
photograph was taken. The field has since been le\ oiled and ratooned. 

The illustrations printed here might he of interest to growers. 
Plate 118 shows a sanded field whieh has been scooped, and it will be 
noted that a deep ploughing has sneeeoded in bringing to the surface 2 



Plate 120. 

Showing a Lucerne Field from which tiik First Cut had just been Removed. — 
The lield received np to 12 inches of silt in April. 
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or 3 inches of the buried original surface soil. In cases such as this, it is 
recommended that alternate ploughing and scooping should be carried 
out, so that the land to which the sand is transferred will benefit from 
the admixture of surface soil which will be taken with it. 

The second picture (Plate, 119) illustrates the condition of a field of 
plant cane which was sanded and covered with flood debris. The crop 
had just been harvested, leaving, of course, a heavy tonnage of cane 
sticks buried in the sand, which was in places 3 feet in depth. The 
farmer has since graded the surface as well as possible and a profusion of 
“ratoon” shoots have developed from the eyes of the buried stalks. 
By means of discs, it has been possible to destroy most of those in the 
interspaces, so that it will be practicable to irrigate later in the season. 
It is confidently expected that a satisfactory ratoon crop will be har- 
vested and, when ploughed out next year, the farmer can undertake the 
task of removing some of the sand, if necessary. 

The third illustration (Plate 120) is a striking example of the 
benefits which some fanners experienced from silt deposits, following the 
flood. This picture was taken ten weeks after an earlier inspection when 
a deposit of silt 12 inches deep was just about ready for ploughing 
( see Fig. 19, Cane Growers’ Quarterly Bulletin ). 

The field had been tilled, seeded to lucerne, and a first cut of this 
fodder removed in that short period. The hay cocks may be seen in the 
background, while on the left-hand side are seen the irrigation sprays 
applying water to ensure a second cut. This was taken five or six weeks 
later, and yielded about 1 ton of hay per acre. 

H.W.K. 


THE PLANTING OF SORGHUMS. 

From time to time the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations has 
warned canegrowcrs of the danger of planting maize in cane areas where 
downy mildew disease exists, in conjunction with susceptible cane 
varieties. In these circumstances, the use of sorghums is strongly recom- 
mended ; in fact, it is the experience of many farmers who have hereto- 
fore grown maize for fodder purposes that sorghums are much more 
reliable and satisfactory. There is no danger in feeding sorghum to 
stock, provided it has flowered. It should not be cut in its early green 
state. 

Two major classes of sorghum are employed — (1) the saccharine or 
sugary types, such as Sacealine, which owe their food value largely to the 
sugary juice contained in the stems; and (2) the grain types, which 
concentrate food, in the form of starches, in the heads. 

Seed of Sacealine can be obtained from most reputable seed dealers, 
while seed of the grain types are obtainable from the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock. The price charged is 4d. per lb., freight paid. 
At the present time seed of the following varieties may be obtained j,— 
Kalo (recommended for the wetter districts), Hegari, Texas Black Hull, 
and Kaffir. 

The seed may be sown broadcast (30 lb. per acre) or drilled at the 
rate of 4-5 lb. per acre. Drilling is recommended, notably for the grain 
types, as it assures the formation of better heads. 
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Plate 121. 

Plot of Grain Sorghums, Meringa. 


During the past season, very good crops of sorghum were seen in 
the southern cane areas, while good grain crops were obtained as far 
north as the Meringa Sugar Experiment Station. 

H.W.K. 


WHITEWASH WHICH LASTS. 

Common limewash, made by slaking freshly burnt lime and diluting it with water, 
is often found to be friable when dry and rubs or flakes off rathen easily. Effort 
has, therefore, long been directed to the discovery of a method of preparation which 
will make the coating more resistant to rubbing, less liable to flake off, and having 
some waterproofing qualities. 

At the start, it should be said that a good deal of the flaking which occurs is due 
to new coats being put over previous applications which are practically already 
detached from their base, and merely require the slight “pull” caused by a succeed- 
ing coat to cause them to break. There is no known way of overcoming this 
condition other than removal by washing or scraping of the defective coating. 

Ordinary limewash is made by Blaking about 10 lb. of quicklime with 2 gallons 
of water. As an ordinary fixative, alum, 1 oz. to the gallon, will stop whitewash 
from rubbing off easily. 

Flour Paste. 

Alternatively, the addition of flour paste, which, however, needs the further 
addition of zinc sulphate as a preservative to prevent mildew, may be tried. 

A reliable recipe for interior use (walls, ceilings, &c.) is: — 

(a) 62 lb. (1 bushel) quicklime, slake with 15 gallons of water, and cover with 
sacking till steam ceases to rise. Stir occasionally to prevent scorching.' 

(h) 2} lb. flour, beat up in § gallon cold water, then add 2 gallons boiling 
water. 

(c) 24 lb. common rock salt dissolved in 2} gallons hot water. 

Mix (b) and (o), then pour into (a) and stir until well mixed. This produces a 
mixture or good brushing consistency, and is used in factories, being recommended to 
prevent easy ignition. 

Where a weatherproof coating for use out-of-doors is required, the following is 
a recipe which should prove satisfactory: — 

Place 1 bushel of good fresh quicklime in a barrel with 20 lb. of beef tallow, slake 
with hot water (about 15 gallons added gradually so as not to “drown” the lime) 
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and cover with sacking to keep in steam. When the lime has slaked the tallow will 
have disappeared, having formed a chemical compound with the lime. Dry earth 
colours (ochre, sienna, &c.) may be addend before slaking if a cream or buff tint is 
desired. The mixture should be stirred occasionally, and thinned to easy-flowing 
consistency with clear water when cold. 

“Lighthouse” whitewash, again suitable for exterior purposes, is made in the 
following way : — 

(а) (12 lb. (1 bushel) quicklime, slake with 12 gallons liot water ; 

(б) 12 lb. rock salt, dissolu* in (i gallons boiling water; 

(c) f> II). Portland cement. 

Pour (b) into (a) and then stir in O) and use at once. 

Skimmed milk used in place of diluting water is sometimes advocated to increase 
the tenacity of the wash, and an old recipe for external colouring of farm buildings 
is: — Lime A bushel slaked with 1 gallon of milk and remainder of water; 1 lb. salt, 
4 lb. zinc sulphate to withstand weather. 

It has been found that an old cobwebby roof not easily accessible to brushing can 
be effectively cleaned by machine spraying with common limevvash (well strained) 
which will bring the dust and cobwebs down, so that a second application produces a 
reasonably clean, white finish. 


RIVER EROSION IN THE PROSERPINE DISTRICT. 

The disastrous flood experienced in the Ayr district earlier this year 
was paralleled by a similar occurrence at Proserpine, where the river 
cut a new channel through its northern bank, and washed out a section 
of valuable cane land in the process. 



Plato J22. 

Si row] no tor Serious Break in the Proserpine River. Bank Caused by 
Erosion durino the Reient Fi.ood, 

The accompanying illustration (Plate 122) indicates the depth to 
which erosion has taken place. It is feared that successive floods may 
follow this new course, and farms which lie in its path will be endangered 
unless the breach can be repaired. B 


H.W.K. 
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A USEFUL HINT WHEN LAND GRADING. 

Most farmers, when grading for drainage or irrigation, do not have 
access to a surveyor’s level or other device to enable them to determine 
when they have scooped just sufficcnt soil to provide* the surface slope 
required. 

One Burdekin farmer has evolved a very ingenious method to 
provide him with the information lie needs in this respect. He can 
determine accurately the condition of the surface, without any guess- 
work, merely by using two or three petrol or kerosene tins and an 
ordinary spirit level. 



Plate 123. 

I M.l'STK \T1NG THE WAY IN WHICH PETROL TlNs MAY BE P.SED IN "FINDING LEVELS. 

The tins are set on the loose surface, as shown in the illustfttion 
(Plate 12d) and by pressing lightly on one side or the other the top 
edge of the tin is adjusted until the level shows that it is horizontal. 
The remaining tins are similarly adjusted. Then by sighting along tin* 
top edge of the first tin, it may readily be determined whether the land 
surface falls away or rises, regularly or irregularly, as evidenced by the 
corresponding edges of the successive tins. 

This little trick is both simple and convenient, as well as accurate. 

H.W.K. 


CLEANING PAINT TINS. 

Paint tins and drums make handy containers about the farm when cleaned inside. 
To do this easily and thoroughly first remove all the paint that can l>e scraped out 
of them. Then set them in a tub of water with a weight in each to keep them down, 
and drop a lighted newspaper inside of each. The paint residue will ignite and burn 
away without melting the solder joints as the surrounding water proteets them 
against exeessive heat. 
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THE FELTED GRASS-COCCID. 

A small, globular insect with a white felted covering is a widely distributed 
pest of grasses in pastures, lawns, and greens. Two insects of this type are 
well known, one being confined to nut -grass and related sodges, while the other 
has been recorded from a wide range of grasses including couch grass, buffalo 
grass, Para grass, Rhodes grass, red Natal grass, and Kikuyu grass. 

The insect attacking various true grasses, and known as the felted grass- 
coccid, belongs to the mealybug group of scale insects. The adult female is 
brownish-purple in colour, globular in shape, and is enclosed in a white, felted, 
waxy sac which almost completely covers the insect. The female is attached to 
both the rhizomes and stems of grasses usually at the nodes where it is sheltered 
by the axils of the leaves. The numerical strength of the colonics is greatest close 
to ground level. The adult male insect is winged and is very rarely seen. 

The eggs are retained within the body of the female until its death. On hatching, 
the eggs yield tiny active crawlers which leave the protective shell of the dead parent. 
They wander about on the plant stem or rhizome for one or more days and at this 
stage spread short distances from plant to plant. If the grass is uprooted the 
crawlers can be seen as minute, cream-coloured moving spots against the brown or 
green stem. When the young insect has found a su’tablc position for feeding, its 
long thread-like sucking tube is inserted into the tissues and sap is extracted as 
food. Thereafter it remains in the one position and, on moulting, loses its legs. The 
characteristic waxy-felt covering is then secreted by various glands on the body. 

The number of times this life cycle recurs each year is at yet unknown, but there 
are probably two or three generations in the summer, followed by a period of very 
little activity in winter. 

In view of its protective cover and sheltered position, the control of this 
insect is difficult and is normally necessary only when growing conditions are poor. 
Owing to the wide distribution of the species, eradication must be considered 
impossible. 

Tn lawns, and more particularly greens, such as bowling greens, which are 
subject to close mowing practices, drains on the food reserves of the plant bjr 
innumerable coccids may cause wilting and browning of the grass. Every attempt 
should be then made to restore vigorous growth by top-dressing, fertilizing, watering, 
and, when possible, spelling thfc grass for longer periods between mowings. 

Fertilizing treatment comprises firstly, the incorporation in the spring top- 
dressing of sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 3 cwt. per acre or 1 oz. per square 
yard of green, and secondly, watering the green in autumn with a solution of 
sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 2 to 4 oz. of the fertilizer per square yard. 

When greens or lawns are heavily infested the following mixture, applied with 
a watering can, may be used. 

1 fluid oz. nicotine sulphate. 

oz. soap. *t 

24 gals, water. 

The soap, a good quality kitchen soap, should be shredded and heated in a small 
quantity of water to form a solution. . This is then made up to 2J gallons by the 
addition of cold water, and the measured quantity of nicotine sulphate is stirred 
in.* This material can have no deleterious effects on the lawn and if applied so as to 
thoroughly wet the grass, will have a part contact poison, part fumigating effect 
on the insect. The fumigating effect may be increased by treating a section of the 
lawn and then covering it immediately for two or three hours with a large tarpaulin; 
an adjacent section can then be similarly treated. Crawlers should be killed by 
such treatment but some eggs may survive and a second application may be 
necessary. 

Treatment of pastures is hampered by economic considerations and effects 
should, therefore, be made to improve the vigour of the grass by orthodox methods, 
These may involve manuring, mechanical renovation or even pasture re-establishment 
after a short period of cropping. Details of such pasture improvement must be 
worked out for each district to conform with local requirements and can best be 
discussed with the resident instructor in agriculture. 
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DENHAMS PTY. LTD. 

Roma Street, Brisbane. 'Phone B 1581. 

• Agents for the " GAMBLE " ELECTRIC 
INCUBATOR. 

• Receiving and selling agents for the 
Queensland Egg Board. 

• Agents for* " RATOPAX " Rat and mice 
destroyer. 

• Manufacturers of Poultry and Stock Meals. 

• Vendors of all kinds of Poultry Utilities, 
also Poultry Tonics. 

FARM PRODUCE Sales held daily 

Give us a trial with your next consignment Satisfaction assured Prompt returns 
On sale, Corn Bags, Potato Bags, Pumpkin Bags 

Produce Salesman 

E Sunners, after houis phone, Toowong 808 

General Manager 

T. F. Barrie, after hours phone, JY 1256 

Address 

all Communications to Box 185C, GPO, Brisbane 



ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 
ON REQUEST 

is value that cannot be beaten 
This saddle is built on a 
tree with forged bar, of russet 
nd has all the latest improvements, 
ted with stirrup leathers. 4-bar 
r and girth or surcingle. 

MADE IN OUR OWN FACTORY BY 
EXPERTS. 


£ 5 / 15 /- 


WE PAY FREIGHT ON SADDLES— 

CASH WITH ORDER 

Procurable only from — 


JAMES SMITH & SON 

STANLEY STREET, SOUTH BRISBANE 
FIRST ORDER OF MERIT BRISBANE EXHIBITION 1937-38-39-40 
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One of 

BRITAIN'S 

BEST 

and a 

MONEY SAVER, 

too! 



NATIONAL 


CRUDE OIL 
ENGINE 


The ” National " is British with all that it infers in engineering and workmanship — 
an engine that is ready for hard work the moment it's assembled. 

All vital parts of the sturdy " National " are well guarded and guarantee highest 
efficiency plus long life. 

Here are the features that put the " National " " on top " — valves are removable 
without disturbing Breech End or Pipe Joint; Patent Combustion Chamber ensures 
immediate starting from cold; crankshaft and connecting road are enclosed; little or 
no attention is required after starting; "non-choking" atomiser prevents damage to 
fuel system; LOW FUEL AND LUBRICATING OIL CONSUMPTION. 

BUY A " NATIONAL " for cheap, dependable diesel power 
Send for full details to 


A.S.A. FARM MACHINERY Pty. Ltd. 

76 EAGLE STREET, BRISBANE 


Walsh’s 

Selected 


Far 


I I 


Seeds 


<§> 


Growers kindly note— 

We sell you Machine 
Gleaned, Graded, Tested, 
and True to Name Seeds 


Our Advice— 

PLANT THE BEST 

Write o« or ' Phone 178 


Walsh & Co. 13 

SEED SPECIALISTS 
Bell St. - - Toowoomba 


JAPANESE 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Now is a good time to plant, and the 


following is a list 
better types. Send 
stocks last. 

Annie Laurie 
Autumn Tints 
A Staples 
Edith Cavell 
Lady Edward Miller 
Lady Swanson 
Mrs. A J. Weller 
Mrs. Roger 
Thompson 
Rose Day 
Souv. David 
Martin 
Crimson Red 
Cavell 


of some of the 
for them while 


Bessie Cook 
Chestnut and 
Gold 

Rosy Salmon Buff 
Dark Chestnut 
Orange Bronze 
Yellow 
White 

Chestnut and 
Gold 
Yellow 
Pink 
Crimson 
Pink 


8d. each or 7/6 per dozen 

Postage Extra 

THOS. PERROTT 

INCORPORATING 

PETERSEN BROS. 

& CRAIG PTY. 

337 GEORGE STREET, BRISBANE 
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Summer Lettuce. 

W HILK J(*t t uce thrives 1 K*st in the oailx spnng and autumn, good grade summer 
lctt uce can bo produced on the iieavx soils of tlie highlands when* tlie 
tcniperatuie of the air ami soil is moderatolx cool. 

Lettuce, particularly at this time of tlie Near, < annul stand a check, tlieiefore 
an even supply of moisture and plant food must be a\ailnb!e. 

The preparation of the soil should include the digging in of a gencums supply 
of farmyard manure. Besides supplying the necessary readily available food, this 
manure greatly assists in the intention of moisture and in keeping the soil mol 

As frequent waterings will be necessary, any evtia time inquired foi levelling 
the land will be well spent. 

if the land is dry when the beds are funned, it will be advisable to thoroughly 
soak them before sowing the seed as it will be found that the beds aie inclined 
to settle unevenly after the tiist watering. 

The seed being \eiy small should be sown as shallow as possible and coveted 
with just sufficient soil to ensure germination. A top diessing of fine manuie after 
sowing will greatly assist in the germination, seedling, and maturing stages. Very 
thick seeding, besides being wasteful, entails nun It additional work m thinning. 
Successive sowings should be made at intei \als of ten da ns thioughout the summei. 
The seedlings should be thinned before crowding takes place. Thinning is best 
done with a light hoe, blocking out, the plants to appioxiinutcly 11 1 inches apart 
in the row; further thinning by hand to one plant in any place may be neeessarx. 
To enable the plant to develop deep roots, user watering at this stage should be 
avoided. More frequent waterings will be requiied us the plants increase in size. 

Lettuce is a shallow rooter and a pool forager, and, therefore, well legulated 
waterings will do much to assist the growth of a strong deep-rooting plant. Oxer- 
watering is xery damaging, and it will take some experience to tell just when the 
lettuce needs water. Generally, a tough appearance and a darkening of the lent 
are symptoms pointing to a lack of water. 

Jt, is very important to select a varietx foi planting which grows well m tin* 
locality under consideration. Climatic conditions and market lequireiuents also 
should be considered. In this respect both “Imperial C’’ and “Icebcig" are 
recommended. 
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WASHING OF SOIL IN ORCHARDS. 

Surface drainage should be studied before laying out an orchard. In established 
orchards where it is found that surface wash and scouring is occurring, much can 
be done to prevent it. All surface water from above the orchard may be diverted 
by making a wide, shallow contour drain on the top side of the orchard, where the 
ground may be grassed. With a plough and scoop, this drain can be made usually 
at a very small cost. Depth and width will be determined by the volume of water 
to be diverted, but a drain about 4 feet wide and 18 inches deep, with the soil 
scooped on to the lower side, will do in most cases. This type of drain will not 
scour nor silt up readily, and if well grassed will need very little attention. 

It should be remembered that a fall of 18 inches in every 100 feet is the correct 
grade for surface contour drains in a cultivated area. 

To reduce loss of soil by the action of heavy rains on the cultivated areas, the 
planting of suitable cover crops should receive attention. 

If it is not intended or desired to plant cover crops, it should be remembered 
that badly cultivated land with a hard pan near the surface will wash more severely 
than if good cultivation has been the rule. 

Where the ploughing lias been left in the rough it will be found that each 
furrow will carry its own water, whereas a dual cross-ploughing tends to back the 
water up until it forcibly breaks through at a low point, generally causing a big 
run and considerable damage. 


TOMATO MARKETING. 

A comparison of tomato prices during the past season places the {Southern 
(Queensland output in a secondary position. There is strong reason to believe that 
this is influenced by (1) poor maturity of fruit, and (ii) faulty packing. Another 
comparison show's that coloured fruit brings much better prices than green fruit. 
The question naturally arises as to why green fruit should be delivered when a 
higher price is obtainable for coloured grades. 

No difficulty in marketing coloured fruit should occur until late in the season. 
By that time, supplies will have begun to ease off, enabling extra care to be taken. 
Growers may achieve a desirable maturity standard by picking only matured fruit, 
and packing to a colour standard, any green fruit being left in a cool place until 
fit for' a later consignment. 

Difficulties may be experienced on large plantations, but these may lie largely 
overcome by appointing one of the workers as a special packer. Having every body 
on the farm doing all sorts of work does not make any man an expert in any 
particular job. A specialist in any type of work becomes fast and expert, always 
doing better work than the jack of all trades. 

In furthering the aim of better packing, free tuition is available to growers 
from the Department of Agriculture and Stock by applying to the Under Secretary. 


TRANSPLANTING TOMATOES. 

When tomatoes are transplanted during summer, considerable loss is often 
caused by the young plants i * burning off M at ground level. This is particularly 
noticeable where the soil is fine or sandy. 

A dull day should be chosen for transplanting, but if the area is large and 
transplanting cannot be postponed, it should be done late in the day. Boll the 
stem of each plant in paper just before planting. This is best done by having 
a sufficient supply of papers cut to a suitable size — for the average size plant, about 
4 inches by 1^ inches. The papers may be threaded on a string and suspended 
from the belt of the field worker for convenience in use. On taking a plant from 
the carrying-box or basket, the paper is snapped off the string and rolled round 
the stem of the plant — like rolling a cigarette — leaving only the top leaves and 
the root exposed. The plant may then be placed in the ground in the usual way. 
It will be found that after a little practice very little extra time will be required 
for this method of planting. Other advantages of this method are that the young 
plant does not readily droop, and soon becomes established. Where cutworms are 
troublesome, it also will give a good measure of control during the early stages 
of growth. 
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THE FRUIT MARKET. 

J. II. GREGORY, Instructor in Fruit Packing. 

T il 18 month’s notes are from the Sydney markets. Pineapples and tomatoes have 
been affected by the same set of conditions. Prices were as high as Jos. for 
pines and J8s. for tomatoes, but. consumer demand suddenly dropped to the disadvan- 
tage of retailers who had bought at top values. A slow maiket for consignors was 
the inevitable consequence. The usual thing happened when the prices gained for 
early consignments became known, in efforts to be “in on the big money,” growers 
increased their deliveries, m some cases casting aside all sound marketing practices. 
Among the heavy pineapple consignments wcie green and badly graded trail, and 
fruit which had been pulled and so subject to damage in transit. A ‘‘dead’’ market 
soon developed. In tomato consignments, smalls and 14 grade fruit were mixed 
and supplies accumulated. As some growers had not separated green from coloured 
fruit, within a week there were both green and over-npe fruit m the same cases. 
It was just a recurrence of the age-old human failing of “grasping at the shadow 
and losing the substance. ’’ Good, brisk, constant maikets at medium juices are 
always more satisfactory than high peaks and steep declines in values. The highet 
the rise the harder the fall when the inevitable leaetion sets in. 

8ome fine Hues of pa paws were delivered on the Sydney maiket. Stone fruits 
are coming in, and first (Queensland consignments of mangoes are arriving. Only 
special classes and varieties of mangoes should be sent South. Towards the end of 
the month, late strawbeiries were still to he seen, but quality was poor. Many 
lines of parti ally -filled bananas were on offer to reluctant buyers. Good quality 
fruit of all kinds were selling well in Sydney, but low quality offerings were hard 
to quit. 

Prices during the last week of October were: — 

TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas. 

Brisbane. — Cavendish: Smalls, 4s. to 7s. 9d. ; 8ixcs, 4s. Od. to 12s.; Sevens, 
5s. to 16s. 6d. ; Eights and Nines, 8s. to 18s. Bunches, Id. to 7d. dozen. 

Sydney 4 — Cavendish: Sixes, 10s. to 12s.; Sevens, 12s. to 16s.; Eights and Nines, 
16s. to 20s. 

Melbourne, — Cavendish: Sixes, 10s. to 14s; Sevens, 13s. to 16s; Eights and 
Nines, 15s. to 18s. 

Newcastle. — Cavendish: Sixes, J2s. to 14s.; Sevens, 14s. to 17s.; Eights and 
Nines, 38s. to 20s. 

Brisbane . — Lady Fingers: 4d. to lO^d. dozen. 

Pineapples. 

Brisbane . — Smooths: 6s. to 7s. case; 2s. to 5s. fid. dozen. Ripleys: 7s. to 10s. 9d. 
case; 2s. to 7s. dozen. 

Sydney. — 10s. to 14s. early in month; now 8s. to 10s. 

Melbourne. — 9s. to 14s. 

Papaws. 

Brisbane. — Yarwun, 5s. to 7s. tropical case ; Gunalda, 3s. 6d. to 5s. bushel; 
Locals, 2s. fid. to 3s. bushel. 

Sydney. — 8s. to 14s. tropical case. 

Melbourne. — 9s. to 13s. tropical case. 

Mangoes. 

Brisbane. — 8s. to 10s. bushel. 

Sydney. — First lines arriving. No sales made. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Oranges. 

Brisbane. — 5s. to 8s. bushel. 

Lemons. 

Brisbane . — Locals, 8s. to 12s.; Gayndah, 14s. to 18s. 
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Passion Fruit. 

Jirutbant. — Firat, 11s. to 17s.; Seconds, 8s. to 12s. 
Sydney . — 14s. to 20s. 

Melbourne . — 18s. to 22s. 


Strawberries. 

Brisbane* — Boxes, 7s. to 10s. dozen. 

Sydney . — Trnvs, Is. to 4s.; Boxes, (is. to 12s. 
arrival. 


Hrisbani . — os. to 12s. 


Apples. 


Most lines poor in quality on 


MISCELLANEOUS, VEGETABLES, ETC. 

Rhubarb. — Brisbane, (>d. to Is. .‘Id. bundle. 

Carrot i s. —Brisbane, .'id. to Is. bundle. 

1 * 0 rsn i fte. — Brisbane, bd. to is. (id. bundle. 

Cehry. — Brisbane, bd. to 2s. bundle. 

Lett nee. —Brisbane, (id. to Is. (id. dozen. 

Peas. — Bnsbane, 4s. to 7s. per bag. 

Henna. — Brisbane, os. to 10s. per bag. 

Pumping. — Brisbane, Old, 12s. to 15s. bag; New, ISs. to 20s. per bag 
Marrows, — Brisbane, 2s. to (is. do'/en; os. to 7s. ease. 

Cabbages. — Brisbane, 2s. (id. to bs. per bag. 

Cucumbers. — Biisbane, North Queensland, (is. to lbs.; South, (is. to 18.x. pet bag. 

Tomatoes. 

Brisbane. — Coloured, 0s. to 8s.; Ripe, 4s. to (is.; Breen, 2s. to 8s. 

Sydney. — Original packs over 2 inches, os. to IK ; Smalls, Is. to Is., hard ol 
sale; Ripe, 2s. to 4s.; Glasshouse to 14s. 


PINEAPPLE MARKETING. 

When the summer smooth leaf pineapple crop in Bouth Queensland is ready 
for market, the necessity of packing only good class, matured fruit will demand 
renewed emphasis. 

There is always the tendency with some growers to pick the first shipments of 
pineapples too closely, with the result, that these consignments lag on the Southern 
markets, waiting for the necessary colour to develop. Subsequent consignments 
arrive on top of an already loaded market, and have the effect of reducing prices. 
Complaints that pineapples are arriving far too green and are consequently very 
hard to move on the market are very common. Such fruit never ripens into an 
attractive condition. 

Pineapples for the Southern markets should not be picked until then* is a 
distinct sign of colour at the base of the fruit. Only fruit left until this stage 
will develop into a good eatable commodity. 

None but good-quality fruits free from auburn, mechanical injury, or insect 
damage, and which art* reasonably assured of being free from water blister, should 
be packed. Packing with wood-wool is much preferable to grass; the pack*always 
opens up cleaner and drier when the former is used. 

Packing fruit to a nice grade is also a further factor in favour of a consign- 
ment. Any malformed fruit, or that which may have had the tops destroyed by 
frost, should not be packed. Cleanliness in the* packing shed will keep the fruit 
free from most of the troubles which influence market valeus. 
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THE LATE ROBERT WILSON. 

Tributes in Parliament. 

TN the course of Ihe debate in Hie Legislative Assembly on the 
**■ estimate's of the Department of Agriculture and Stock, line tributes 
wen* paid to the public services of the late* Robert Wilson, formerly 
Acting Diider Secretary and Director of Marketing. 

I ton. 11. F. Walker, formerly Minister for Agriculture and Stock, 
said that the late Mr. Wilson was a public administrator of outstanding 
value. With unerring judgment he selected juniors for the job for 
which they were most suited by talent and temperament, and imbued 
them with his own enthusiasm for efficient and ungrudging service 
to the community. “We can ill afford to lose such a tine man; primary 
industry has suffered severely by his death” added Mr. Walker. 

lion. Frank W. Duleock, Minister for Agriculture and Stock, 
expressed cordial appreciation of the references by the lion, member 
for Pooroora (Mr. Walker) to the late* Mr. Wilson whose death occurred 
yvhile the Minister was abroad last year. Continuing, Mr. Bui cock 
said: “I have worked yvitli many men, and 1 say yvithout ‘hesitation 
or reservation that Mr. Wilson was one of the finest men I had ever 
had the pleasure of working with. lie was a man to whom duty and 
service yvore paramount, and he is probably tin* ideal of many men in 
flu* Public Service Certainly the inspiration he left behind has been 
a very potent factor in developing the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock. lie had served in the Department for something like forty-six 
years, and saw it groyv from infancy to adolescence and then to maturity. 
He was associated with all the big decisions made by the Department. 
There is one thing I did love above all else about the late Hob Wilson, 
and that was when a youngster came into the Department he always 
sought to iind yvhere his particular bent lay, and lie always encouraged 
the youth and helped in the development of his natural bent. The 
loss of Robert. Wilson will be felt as long as there are officers in it — 
and in other departments, too — whom he trained or who served with 
him.” 

These fine tributes in the Parliament of his native land were 
doubly earned by the late Robert Wilson as a front line soldier of 
tlie A.I.F. as W'ell as a citizen “who in his time rendered great service 
to the State.” 


PRINCIPLES OF BOTANY FOR QUEENSLAND FARMERS. 

A new book containing a fund of useful information about Queensland 
trees and shrubs, and of practical utility to the man on the land. 


Price, 2$., Post Free. 


Obtainable from — 

The Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and Stock, 
BRISBANE. 



PRODUCTION RECORDING 
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General Notes 


Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Executive approval has been given to the appointment of Messrs. H. Me Nee, 
A. F. Skinner, G. W. Smith, and E. W. Baird as instructors in Agriculture. 

The appointment of these officers is in accordance with the established policy 
of the Department of Agriculture and Stock in recruiting its staff for extension 
services from students who have successfully completed a Diploma Course at the 
Queensland Agricultural High School and College. Messrs. McKee, Hinitli, and 
Baird hold the Queensland Diploma in Agriculture, and Mr. Skinner the Queensland 
Diploma in Horticulture. The appointment involves promotion from the position 
of field assistant, in which capacity they have served in the General Agriculture 
section of the Department for the required period. 

Mr. W. A. McDougall, M.Hc., assistant entomologist, Bureau of Sugar Experi- 
ment Stations, has been appointed entomologist, Sugar Experiment Station, Muckay. 

Mr. G. A. Christie, Q.D.A.; field assistant, Bureau of Sugar Experiment Statious, 
has been appointed instructor (vSugar Cane Culture), Meringa. 

Mr. L. F. Mandelson, B.Sc.Agr., research officer, Agricultural Section, Division 
of Plant Industry (Research) , Department of Agriculture and Stock, will be 
transferred to Inglewood. 

Messrs. A. D. R. James (Tooivong) and J. G* Grant (Greenslopcs) have been 
appointed honorary rangers under The Native Plants Protection Act and honorary 
protectors under The Fauna, Protecti-on Act. 

Mr. 1). Ryan, Acting Police Magistrate, Btmdaberg, 1ms been appointed an 
agent of the Central Sugar Cane Prices Board for the purpose of inquiring into 
sales and leases of assigned lands, during tin* absence of Mr. C. I). O’Brien, Police 
Magistrate. 

Constable P. James (Meringandan) has been appointed an inspector under The 
Slaughtering Act. 

Fauna Sanctuary at Drayton. 

An Order in Council has been issued under “The Fauna Protection Act of 
1937* * declaring ‘ ‘ SniithfieUv’ the property of Mrs. R. G. Whiten, Drayton, to be 
a sanctuary for the protection of native fauna. 

Mr. D. J. Callaghan, inspector of dairies, Boormh, has boon appointed dairy 
instructor, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 

Mr. C. J. Payne, assistant, Sheep and Wool Branch, Department of Agriculture 
and Stock, has been appointed senior classer. 

Mr. J. A. Franzinan, Clerk of Petty Sessions, Babinda, has been appointed 
chairman of the Babinda Local Sugar Cane Prices Board and an agent of the 
Central Board. 

Mr. A. H. Ashton, David avenue, Bardon, has been appointed an honorary 
fauna protector and an honorary ranger under The Native Plants Protection Act . 

Mr. B. G. Seheuer, Yarraman, has been appointed an honorary protector of 
fauna. 

Banana Industry Protection Board. 

A Regulation issued under The Banana Industry Protection Acts provides that 
for the period up to and including 30th September, 3941, the two growers 1 represen- 
tatives on the Banana Industry Protection Board, in lieu of election shall be 
nominated by the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing from its b ana na 
sectional group committee. 

Messrs, W. J. Branch (Russell Island) and A. W. Chapman (Euinundi) have 
been appointed growers’ representatives on the Board until 30th September, DHL 

Fig Uvy. m 

A Regulation has been issued under The Fruit Marketing Organisation Acts 
empowering the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing to make a levy at the 
rate of 5s. per ton, and/or a proportionate part of 5s. for each part or a ton, 
on growers of figs delivered to dinners on and from 1st December, 1940 , until the 
JOth April, 1042. The sums raised will be expended only on advertising in the 
interests of the fig-groivers concerned. 
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Answers to Correspondents 



BOTANY. 

Replies selected from the outgoing mail of the Queensland Botanist , Mr. 
C. T. White , F.L.S. 

Caustic Creeper. 

•I.P.H.r. (Emerald) — 

The specimen in Euphorbia Dnnnmondn. t lit* Caustic Creeper, a native of Western 
(Queensland mid the interior of Australia generally. This plant has at 
tunes been accused of poisoning stock, but at other times seems to be eaten 
with impunity. Most of the trouble seems to be with travelling animals. 

In New Boutli Wales the plant has been found to contain a prussic-acid-yielding 
glueoside, and to kill stock in the same way as young sorghum. In Queens- 
land repeated tests have always yielded negative results, and the symptoms 
described by experienced stockowners have not been those of 1TCN (prussic 
acid) poisoning. All tlu* reports that have come to us state that the head 
and neck of affected animals swell considerably. If this swelling is pierced 
an ninber-eolouml fluid exudes, and the life of the sheep may be saved. 
Dr. 1). A, Herbert, when (government Botanist, of Western Australia, found 
that experimental feeding on rats with Caustic Creeper produced tlu* effect 
of swelling of the head and neck, as described by experienced stockowners 
in sheep. A similar condition is also reported as caused by the Bottle 
Caustic (Euphorbia ervmophila). 

Native Quinine. 

M.K.I. (Rockhampton) — 

The specimen is A 1st on la const ricta var. mollis, generally known as Native 
Cinchona, or Native Quinine. It is widely spread in Central and Southern 
Queensland from the coast to about 300 miles inland. It is sometimes 
eaten by stock, but is not knowrn to have any fodder value. The plant, so 
far as we know, has not been suspected of causing losses in stock. It grows 
on a considerable range of soil, but favours .sandy loam. Sometimes: in 
such country it becomes rather of a pest in cultivation because of its habit 
of suckering. The plant contains the alkaloid alstonine, and has been tried 
as* a substitute foi quinine, but has been reported on by manufacturing 
chemists as useless in this respect. It has been used as a stomachic. 


Cassia. 

W,T). (Brooweena) — 

The specimen is Cassui bicapsulans, a shrub native of tropic i) America. It 
is mostly listed by nurserymen under the name of Cassia Candollcana. We 
have not heard a local name applied to it. It is us.iallv simply called 
“Cassia . 99 It is a handsome shrub, usually propagated from seed, 
and has showy yellow flowers. It does quite well about Brisbane, and we 
have seen it in the South Burnett. In the Kingarov district, however, we 
noticed it was very frost -tender. Nevertheless, it seems to come up from 
the old stum}) the "following year. 

A Native Couch Grass. 

F.H.D. (Longreaeh) — 

The specimen is Braehyachne conv&rgcns, a native couch grass, Tt is one of the 
numerous grasses known in the Central- West as “Star Grass.” Bo far as 
we have observed, stock do not take readily to it, and we should say it is 
only of secondary value. The disadvantage of the grass is that, it contains 
a prussic acid-yielding glueoside in large quantities. Some recent losses on 
a stock route at Bt. George were attributed to this grass. Ordinary paddock 
stock, so far as we know, art* seldom affected by the plant. We hardly think 
it worthy of encouragement. 

Regarding the use of Red Burr, Goat Head, and Baltbush for silage, 
we think the only one that would be( feasible would) be the last. We do not 
think tli© plants,' on the whole, very serviceable. 
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Trt# Nomenclature. 

H.S. (State School Forestry Glut), Kalpowar) — 

Subjoined is a list showing the botanical names you require. Several of these 
names should be used with caution. For example, two different trees are 
commonly called Swamp Mahogany (Tristania suaveolens and Eucalyptus 
robusta ). The name Plum is applied to several different trees, including 
Sideroxylon cm&trale and Sandalwood (Sant alum lanceolalum) } as well as 
to the common Burdekin Plum. Similarly, several different trees axe 
commonly called Apple. The name Plnkheart is also used for widely 
different trees. The name given in the list is the small tree growing in 
the scrubs (rain forests), wnich is also known as Bone Wood. 

Blue Gum (Eucalyptus tereticornis) . 

Grey Gum (Eucalyptus propingua). 

Spotted Gum (Eucalyptus maculata). 

Gum-topped Box (Eucalyptus hemiphloia). 

Stringy bark (Eucalyptus aemcnioides ) . 

Broad Leaf Ironbark (Eucalyptus siderophloia) . 

Narrow Leaf Ironbark (Eucalyptus crebra). 

Golden Wattle, Queensland (Acacia fimbriata ). 

Black Wattle (Acacia Cunmrigharrwi) . t 

Silver Wattle (Acacia podalyrice folia). 

Creek Oak (Casuarina Cumvinghamiana ) . 1 

Mountain Oak (Casuarina torulosa ). 

Bloodwood (Eucalyptus corymbosa ). 

, Plum, Burdekin (Pleiogynimn Solandri), 

* < Flandosia, ,> probably Flindersia is meant. 

White Cedar (Melia dubia). 

Bed Cedar (Cedrela Toona var. australis ). 

White Myrtle (Khodamnia argentea). 

Black Myrtle ( JXospyros pentamera). 

Lignum Vitm, native (Vitex Ligmm-vitce ) . 

Tree Zamia (Cycas media). 

Pinkheart (Medicosma CurnirngJumU) . 

< Grass Tree (Xanthorrhcea) . 

Yellow Jacket (Eucalyptus sp.). 

Glasswood. We do not know this species. Could you send a specimen! 
Ironwood, scrub (Myrtus acmenioides) . 

Ironwood Wattle is Acacia excclsa. 

IIoop Pine (Araucaria Cunninghamii ) . 

Supple Jack (V entilago viminalis). 

Cabbage Tree Palm (Lbvistona australis ). , 

Bangalow Palm ( Archontoph(snix Cunningiwmiana ) . 

Brigalow (Acada harpophylla ) . 

Apple (Angophora). 

Moreton Bay Ash (Eucalyptus tesselaris ). 

Crow’s Ash (Flindersia australis ). 

Crow’s Foot ( Tarrictia Argyrodendron) . 

Bottle Tree ( Sterculia rupestris). 

Kurrajong (Stereulia diversifolia ) . 

Cork (Native Corkwood is Erythrina vespertilio). 

Pomegranate (Native Pomegranate is Capparis). 

Fig (Ficus). 

Weeping Willow, introduced tree along creeks is Salix babylonica. 
Quinine, native (Petalo&tigma quadriloculare) . 

Sour Leaf, we do not know this species. Could you send a specimen! 
Bose Apple (Owenia vmosa). 

Turpentine (Synoarpia lauri folia ) . 

Mahogany (Swamp), (Tristmia suaveolens) . 

Pepperina (Sohinns moUe). 

Tea Tree (Melaleuca). 

Coolibah (Eucalyptus coolibah). 

Flindersia (Flindersia). 

Milk Wood. We cannot be sure of this species from popular name only. 
^ Could you send a specimen to verify! 

Blueberry Ash. 

AMm (Tewantin) — 

The specimen is Elaeocarpus obovatvs t 
of cultivation, and very handsome 
it forms a very shapely tree, but i: 
attains a considerable height, and 


the Blueberry Ash, a small tree worthy 
both in flower and fruit. In the .’OpStt 
n the scrubs 1 and rain forests mbytes# ,, ‘ 
is cut for timber. . ^ 
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Boonarce. 

Inquirer (Brisbane) — 

Your specimen is the Boonaree ( Heinodendron olcco folium) , a tree very widely 
spread in Australia. It is very common in parts of Western Queensland, 
and is frequently fed to sheep without any ill effects. LiKo sorghum and 
some other plants, however, it contains a prussic-acid-yielding glucoside. 
Tests by the Agricultural Chemist show that the poisonous principle is 
at its maximum in the late summer months, and lowest in, winter and early 
spring. It is an excellent fodder, but serious losses sometimes occur. 
Because of the presence of prussic-acid-yielding glucoside, it is a risky 
practice to feed hungry or starving sheep on the plant in great quantities. 
Ordinary paddock resting sheep are usually unaffected. It is a good 
practice to allow the leaves to wilt for a day or two before putting 
sheep on to them. 

" Buttercup Bush/’ 

H.E. (Yaraka) — 

The specimen you forward is Ca&sia Sturtki f a native shrub for which we have 
not heard a distinctive local name. We have heard it called * 4 Buttercup 
Bush,” because of its yellow* flowers. We also have heard it called 
“ Turkey Bush,” a name, however, applied indiscriminately to a number 
of plants in Western Queensland. 

The plant is only superficially like the Heart-leaf Poison Bush (Gas- 
trolobium grandiflorum) f and is not known to possess any pbisonous or 
harmful properties. If eaten in quantity it may have a purgative effect, 
as it belongs to the group of plants which produce the senna leaves of 
commerce. We have a number of native species of Cassia, and some are 
somewhat purgative in their effects on stock. 

Western Grasses and Shrubs. 

H.W.B. (Eulo, W.Q.) — 

3. Nmrtu'hne MitchcUianq, Mulga Mitchell, or, preferably, Mulga Grass. 
Although sometimes called Mulga Mitchell, this grass is "not related to the 
true Mitchell grasses. As the common name implies, it is often found 
associated with, the Mulga, though not invariably. Sheep do not seem to be 
particularly fond of the grass, although it is usually eaten readily enough 
in drier times, and is generally regarded as a useful standby. 

2. AmpMpogon sp. aff. stnrtus, a graas for which we have heard no suitable 

common name. It is sometimes called Mulga Grass, but that name is more 
commonly applied to No. 1. Like the true Mulga Grass, it is very common 
throughout the South-West, but is not quite such a good fodder. 

3. Digitaria Brownei, sometimes known as Silver-spike grass. This is quite a 

common species in the South and Central-West, more particularly where 
there are some trees, although it does occur in open grasslands. It is 
usually eaten freely enough. 

4. Eremophila longifoha , Bcrrigan or Emu Bush. This usually does not grow 

beyond a shrub, or very email tree. Stock eat the leaves sometimes, and as 
the common name suggests, emuR like the fruits. 

0. Eremophila Bourn ami. . This shrub belongs to the same genus as Nos, 4 and 
6, but is not very common in Queensland, and consequently nothing prac- 
tically is known about its properties. We have only had three or four 
specimens of this plant from Queensland localities before, and your 
specimen was of interest, and will be placed in our collection. 

6. Eremophila Gilesii , Turkey Bush. This plant is quite a common shrub in 
parts of the South-West, and is particularly common about the Charleville 
district. It is generally left untouched by stock. 

7* Cassia eremophUa, a native Cassia or Buttercup bush, as it is sometimes 
„ called. 

8. Bell Fruit (Codonomrpus eotimifolim ), found in Western Queensland and 
Nev? South Wales, An allied species sometimes comes up very thickly as 
secondary growth in coastal scrub areas. The tree which grows nearer the 
Coast has much narrower leaves, but the same bell fruits as yours. * * Native 
Poplar” is a name sometimes given to the tree, but we prefer the one of 

* Bell Fruit. 
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SMi Tim. Careb Bean. 

B.J.R. (Jundah)— 

The specimen is not the Oarob Bean, but is Albizsia lebbek, the Siris Tree, a 
native of India. It is now widely cultivated as an ornamental tree in some 
tropical and subtropical countries. In Western Queensland it is univer- 
sally known as “Acacia.” We have not known stock other than goats 
to eat the pods of this tree, but have passed your letter on to the Senior 
Instructor in Sheep and Wool (Mr. J. Carew) for an expression of opinion 
as to the suitability of the pods for sheep feed. 

The Carob Bean, we do not think, is very suitable for Northern Queensland, 
as it likes a much cooler climate, and does best in Queensland on the 
Darling Downs. It has a \ery much fleshier pod than the Siris Tree, and 
the seeds are enclosed m a sweet sugary pul}). They are something like 
Tamarind pods, which you probably know, but in place of the acid flavour, 
have a sweet one. 


Sarsaparilla. Bearded Grass. 

M.R.M. (Mundubbera) — 

1. The vine is Harden bcrgia monophyUa , commonly known in Queensland as 

sarsaparilla. It is not known to possess any poisonous or harmful properties 
and so far as we know has not come under suspicion before. 

2. The grass specimen is Echinopogon nutans , Bough Bearded Grass. We were 

very interested in these specimens, as we had not received this grass from 
your district before. It is fairly common in parts of South-Eastern Queens- 
land, and frequently grows on the edges of scrubs and similar places. We 
also were very interested in your notes on the palatabilitv of the grass, and 
had not noticed stock eat it to any great extent. 


tiairy Indigo. Canavalia. 

CU\L. (Burleigh Heads)— 

The specimen is Hairv t Indigo, Indigofera hirsuta . 

Regarding the edibility of Canavalia obtusifolia , 1 might say that I have 
looked on this a» somewhat harmful. The plant is, however, widely spread 
over the Pacific, and Mr. S. F. Kajewski, who did considerable botanising 
in the New Hebrides, told us that the natives there used the seeds 
regularly as a vegetable. We recently tried some out on pigs, as the plant 
is fairly common as a regrowtli in some scrub areas, and the question is 
often asked whether the seeds can be used as pig feed. Tests with the 
beans, raw, showed they were unpalatable, but no ill effects followed their 
use. - 


Loblolly Pine. 

R.B. (Pomona) — 

Finns taeda, the Loblolly Pine, is a large tree, 80-100 feet high, with a straight 1 
trunk 2-5 feet in diameter. The bark is bright red-brown, and the wood 
is largely used in the United States for interior work in buildings. The 
leaves are pale green, 6*9 inches long, and are borne in clusters of three. 
They are known as pine needles. The cone is oblong-conical to ovoid- 
cylindrical, 2-6 inches long, and composed of a number of scales. These 
scales are comparatively thin, rounded at the apex, and armed with short, 
stout, straight, or recurved prickleR. The seeds are J inch long with 
a pale brown lustrous wing. The tree is a native of South-Eastern United 
States of America. • 

Regarding observations you could make on the growth of the trees from time 
to time that would be of value from a forestry standpoint, you are advised 
to write to the Secretary, Forestry Sub-Department, Executive Buildings, 
Brisbane. 
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YOU CAN SOLVE THESE 

Problems Easily If You- 

Take the STATE INSURANCE way! 

If you want to be assured of financial comfort in later years 
you must PLAN and prepare for it NOW! That is logic! 

0 A SMALL PORTION OF YOUR PRESENT EARNINGS 
WILL PROVIDE FINANCIAL SECURITY FOR YOU AND 
YOURS IN THE FUTURE IF 

You adopt the STATE INSURANCE 
way of " Future Income Building.” 

Clip and Mail the Coupon To-day ! 

Queensland's Own Office. 


THE STATE GOVERNMENT ± 
INSURANCE OFFICE ^ 


Insurance Commissioner, 

" Insurance House,” 

Adelaide and Edward Streets, BRISBANE. 

Dear Sir, — Please send me particulars of your Retirement Income Policies. 
My age next birthday will be,.., years. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 
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hjoun STOVES 

C Thmy Mad m Thair Way 


By th* Way Thay *rm Mad e 

Crown Grande Fuel Stoves are finished in attractive colourful 
porcelain enamel tonings. with nickel-plated trimmings. 
Their distinctive external finishes are matched by construc- 
tional details of a high order, the oven being doubled 
throughout, while a special heat retaining fire-clay has been 
introduced between the walls of the body to protect all 
parts subject to intense heat, to concentrate the heat in 
the oven and to conserve fuel. 

Obtainable from your local Hardware Stores 

CROWN STOVE & FOUNDRY CO. PTY. LTD. 

366 Quwn Street, City BRISBANE H, * d c f "“.|Tp < „ Work * ! 



Head Your Herd with a Jersey 
Bull from a Registered Herd 
in Queensland 

Do it for these solid reasons. Jerseys lead 
for economy of production. Jerseys lead in 
butter-fat production for each 1,000 lb. of 
live weight. Jerseys lead in butter-fat 
production from the smallest amount of 
feed. The booklet "The Jersey Breed" Is 
available to Jersey enthusiasts on application 

Jersey Cattle Society of Queensland 

Woolworths Building, ADELAIDE STREET, BRISBANE 

W. W. Mallet, President M. Salisbury, Secretary 




THRIFT IS THE ARTIFICER OF FORTUNE 

Thrift is just saving, not alone by the accumulation of money but by the wise 
spending of It, and saying is just commonsense. The majority of incomes are modest, 
so the majority of people must plan either for unusually heavy purchases or for the 
eventual establishment of a competence. The majority of people obviously realise 
this and use the best, most practical system of all, fhe Savings Bank Account. 
It costs nothing, holds your money safe while paying Interest, and releases It 
to you whenever and wherever you may require It. 

^biffionwcaltb 8avinQ8l5anl! of Bustralia 

(GUARANTEED BY THE COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT) 


THE QUEENSLAND 
AGRICULTURAL 
AND PASTORAL 
HANDBOOK. 


CONTENTS; 

Part I, Insect Pests and their Control. 
Part II. Plant Diseases and thalr Control. 

This new publication is indispensable to 
orchardlsts, market gardeners, farmers, and 
agricultural students, but it does not deal 
with sugar-cane pests and diseases. 


Volume III. 


Price, 3s., Post Free. 


Obtainable from — 

The Under Secratary, 

Department of Agriculture and Stock. 
BRISBANE. < ' , 
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Rural Topics 



Chgmurgy. 

Boiled down, chemurgy means the bringing of industry together through the 
medium of chemistry. 

Here is a recent example of what has been done through what is called the 
ehemurgic movement in the United States. Before the war, America imported prac- 
tically all its cigarette paper from France where it was made from linen rags. 
Linen, of course, is made from flax. The blocking of their French sources of 
supply by the war placed American cigarette manufacturers more or less in a cleft 
stick, so they set about looking for substitutes for the accepted raw material for 
cigarette paper making. A lot of flax is grown in the States, and as linen is made 
from flax, one large cigarette paper importer put the chemist on the job of finding 
out what could be done with flax fibre. The search for a linen rag substitute was 
successful, and before long a new industry was established with modern paper mills 
working round the clock. 

The agricultural background of flax production was studied in various parts 
of the country, and it was found that ilax straw could be made into top-grade 
cigarette paper, and, therefore, added as a new cash crop for farmers. This single 
enterprise now employs 900 people, and provides a striking illustration of farm 
chemurgy possibilities. 

i 

Hew Industrial Products from Farm Waste. 

And talking of chemurgy — that is the practical co operation of the farmer, the 
industrialist, and the man of science in finding new uses for surplus products or 
waste crop residues — this new branch of science is making great headway in the 
United States. New markets for farm surpluses are being established through 
applied industrial science, and these new discoveries are as yet only in their infancy, 
and they are certainly bound to be of benefit to the farmer. 

For example, more than twenty-five important industrial products are now being 
made from cornstalks, including bedding for stock, building blocks, cellulose, charcoal, 
diabetic food, dynamite absorbent, guncotton, timber substitutes, oxalic acid, and 
wallboard. 

How |he Merino Breed of Sheep got its Name. 

The question is often asked — How did the merino sheep get its numef Well, 
as far as we can find out, the term “ merino ” comes from the word << moedino, ,, 
signifying wandering, and is the name of an Arab tribe who wandered from plaee 
to place in season with their flocks; and the more a sheep of this particular breed 
wanders about in quest of pasture, the better and more valuable is the fleece it 
grows. We usually give the credit for the virtues of the merino to France or Spain, 
forgetting that in the fourteenth century an English princess, Catherine of Lancaster, 
was engaged to the heir to the Castilian throne. The dower of a royal bride was a 
very important matter in those days, so the parents of the English girl, the royal 
bride to be, gave her as a wedding present a llock of sheep, and it was these sheep 
which, judiciously mated with the Spanish flocks, produced the now world-famous 
merino sheep. 

The Goaf Becomes Respectable. 

It has taken a war with a possibility of invasion to give the goat its proper 
place in rural economy in Britain, We all know what the goat means to domestic 
menus in parts of Queensland — especially mining centres — where it is not always 
possible to keep cows. 

A movement is growing in Britain to make the goat more popular as a milk 
and butter producer. For some years much interest has been taken in the keeping 
of certain noted goat breeds, and they have always formed a numerous, and ifn 
many respects, an interesting class? at all the principal agricultural and stock shows 
iu the United Kingdom, and the development of goat breeding from a milk-producing 
standpoint has resulted in some extraordinary milk yields being officially recorded. 
It is felt in Britain that small landholders might easily supplement their milk and 
butter requirements by the keeping of a goat whose cost of maintenance has proved 
to be negligible. 
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Driving Pests with Dynamite. 

When we have to put a pile or a post in water or wet ground and. a pile-driver 
is out of the question, we usually have to do a bit of hard thinking. 

The Engineering Division of the United States Forest Service has worked out 
a new way of doing the job with dynamite. Dynamite, it has been found, can 
transmit a blow somewhat similar to the dropping of the “ monkey” on a pile- 
driver. The post or pile is stood upright in the position in which it is required and 
braced in place — usually with a rope. The head of the post should be sawn off 
square, and then a heavy plate of steel put on top of it. To got the best results, 
the plate should be an inch to an inch and a-half thick. A stick of dynamite is 
placed on top of the plate and covered with mud, after the stick has been properly 
primed with a blasting cap and fuse. When the charge is exploded the force is 
transmitted to the plate which in turn transmits it to the pile. The pile is driven 
into the ground sometimes as deep as 14 inches, if the ground is soft. The procedure 
is repeated until penetration is reduced to an inch with every explosion. It is 
advisable to have about 4 feet extra length on the post, which can be sawn off after 
complete penetration is obtained. 

There is nothing cheap about the method, especially if a pile drive can be 
conveniently rigged. Still, in some circumstances, it would be a good wrinkle to 
know. Of course, dynamite is tricky stuff to handle, and the* utmost care should 
be applied to its use at any time. The experienced man would not want any advice 
on that score. The inexperienced man had better stick to the pile-driver — whether 
maul or “ monkey.* ' 


The Biggest Bullock. 

Here is something which will interest cattlemen: — 

Eecently a bullock was slaughtered at Southend, near London, weighing a ton 
and a quarter (2,800 lb.) after purchase by the British Government for £70. 
A claim is made that it was the biggest bullock in the world. That is true to-day, 
perhaps, but it does not compare with the historic 4 ‘ Durham Ox,” which was calved 
in England in 3796, and which in its prime weighed a ton and a-half, or 3,360 lb. 
Aind that is a reminder of more recent instances of great weights of cattle. A 
Hereford bullock at Maidstone, in Kent, England, in about 1900, weighed 27$ ewt. 
or 3,108 lb., while in 3915 a bullock known as Pat the Giant was slaughtered at 
Leeds and weighed even heavier than the famous “ Durham Ox” at 3,558 lb., the 
carcase weight being 2,128 lb., or nearly 60 per cent, of the live weight. A bush- 
fed bullock that had neveT been handled, and which weighed 3,042 lb., was exhibited 
in Adelaide, South Australia, way back in 1894. 

Many a big bullock has been bred in Queensland cattle country — the big- 
framed heavyweights that used to be yarded on Barambah and trucked at Goomeri 
will be remembered — and local records would be interesting. 

A Word on Kudzu. 

Kudzu, a plant which is interesting many Queensland farmers, has so far 
been rather difficult to grow in this State, although actually not very extensive 
trials have been made. Probably, if greater attention were given to it, it would 
grow well. Where it has been established in Queensland it has earned a high 
reputation as a fodder and as a soil-binder. American experience is entirely in it* 
favour. Kudzu was brought to the United States about fifty years ago. Commonly 
called a * i porch vine” it has been transformed into an important field icrop in the 
south-eastern districts of the States. Since the beginning of erosion control over 
there, more than 40,000 acres have been planted with this once ornamental plant. 

One important thing about Kudzu is that it is not seriously affected by drought* 
It will not grow well, however, on poorly-drained areas of acid soils or on low, 
hoggy land. The plant sheds its leaves every year; it is a viney legume which 
grows rapidly during spring and summer. Kudzu restores fertility to the soil by 
adding nitrogen and organic matter, and it maintains a stand over long periods 
without yearly soil preparation and planting. It grows vigorously on eroded land 
after it is well established and with dense ground cover it protects the soil against 
beating mins. Not only is Kudzu suited especially for the reclamation of badly* 
washed slopes in cultivated paddocks, but it also produces a palatable hay and 
forage bf excellent quality; its feeding value is said to be aa high as lucerne and 
, produces heavier yields than most annual plants grown for nay. Kudzu ca n 
ta$ly be got rid of; so there is no likelihood or its ever becoming a pest. 
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The War end Agriculture — Whet Americans Think About It. 

A warning has been issued to the American nations — that is, of both North 
and South America — that they should start preparing now for adjustments and 
reconstruction that will follow the war. 

The present European war is regarded as of such dimensions that it must be 
expected to have far-reaching consequences for the farmers of the countries of 
both North and South America. 

On this subject it is well to remember what happened after the last war. 
Conditions then arose that were, to a great extent, the cause of the. gravity of the 
agricultural depression which set in about twelve years ago. The danger of a 
similar development during and after the present war must, it is felt, be seriously 
considered. The dislocation of international trade in primary products that has so 
seriously affected agriculture the world over in recent years left agriculture in a 
weakened position at the outbreak of the present deplorable war. 

While the war may lead to temporary advantages in certain branches of 
agriculture, its long-time effects may outweigh the monetary gains and will 
undoubtedly aggravate social and economic conditions in agriculture. Now is the 
time to plan post-war readjustments so that whatever happens we shall at least be 
prepared for altered conditions in international relations. 


A Plan for Standardising Agriculture. 

A move for the standardisation of Australian agriculture is gathering way in all 
the States. The need of planned development in the interests of national security 
is now generally recognised. For a standardised agriculture i,t is claimed that it 
would mean extended and better markets at home and abroad and it would be 
especially valuable to the primary industries supplying the export trade. A 
nation-wide standardisation plan, it is said, would ensure quality, uniformity of 
quality, and continuity of supplied 


Planned Production. 

A lot has been said lately of planned production, and it. is just as well for us 
not to lose sight of its necessity. There is not the slightest doubt that all the 
wool, butter, bacon, meat, and other foodstuffs that we can produce will be wanted 
during the next phases of the war. The facts of the position are as plain as a rate 
notice. Production has to be maintained and extended at the greatest possible pitch 
of efficiency. Whatever may be the future policy, it should be possible for us to 
assess the export requirements of Britain and, the facilities for production in this 
country. The object, as in every other industry, should not be profits, but the 
greatest benefit to the Empire effort. 

In this, as in every other endeavour, our watchword is All in. ’* 


A Word for Old " Bluey." 

As every bushman knows the working dog is one of the best helps for anyone 
looking after stock, whether it l>e on the station, farm, or stock route. 

Tt is a peculiar thing, but nil the most successful dog men are quiet chaps 
who never get hot, 'bothered, or bustled when working a dog. They look after 
their dogs, feed them well, talk to them when they think they need a little 
attenution — and what dog does not? Lots of them who make their living droving, 
as well as otherwise working stock, too often neglect to give their dogs a fair spin. 
How often have stockmen been seen to starve their dogs and then expect them to 
turn out day after day, mustering and yarding sheep at shearing time, or dipping 
time, with scarcely a decent feed! No dog can work properly without feeding; the 
dog that is underfed never has the strength to see the day out at top speed — the 
stamina isn’t there. 

Most drovers look after their dogs well, knowing well that half the trouble 
with dogs will disappear with good feeding. If meat is scarce bread dipped in fat 
will do for a day or two. And then as to treatment: We all know stockmen 
who have never given their dogs a hiding in tlieir lives, yet do some amazing 
things with them when working stock in the paddock or along the road, and it has 
been done just through kindness and keeping their dogs fit and in good spirits. 

To see a good dog at work among stock is a delight; so let us pay for it with a 
, pat on the head for “ Bluey” or “ Scotty”— and a “ banjo” of mutton. 
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Harmony in the Cowbail. 

Believers in the efficacy of musical milking have made another convert. Here 
is what a farmer writes to The New Zealand Fawner Weekly:— 

“1 used to rogard this musical milking theory as almost as much as a fairy 
story as the good old-time theory about running p billy goat with a dairy herd if you 
wished to avoid calving troubles. T have found so many practical dairy farmers with 
radios installed in their milking sheds in recent years, however, that I have come 
to appreciate that it must be a sound practice. One farmer in a neighbouring 
district even went as far as to assure me that if the radio were switched off for 
any reason 1ns cows would miss it and start to play up.” 

There is a suggestion in that as to how our budding Melbas may become 
immortal — in the cowbail. 


Australian Timbers for War Industries. 

The value of Australian timbers is being demonstrated by increasing use in 
war industries. The milling industry alone produces timber worth about £7,000,000 
per annum in peace time, and this is the raw material for industries, products of 
which are worth many times this sum in war time. 

The housing of the troops in camps consumes enormous quantities of timber 
in the structure of huts. Army transport wagons of all types, artillery wheels, 
construction of air raid shelters, and numerous other Avar activities all need timber 
in groat variety and in large quantities. 

Rifle stocks alone need an enormous quantity of timber. At one time, walnut 
was considered the only timber for this purpose, but Queensland maple and scented 
satinw'ood of New' South Wales have both proved to be quite satisfactory for this 
purpose. 

Again, all munitions have to be transported in boxes, and there is a large 
factory manufacturing tens of thousands of cases of all shapes, sizes, and colours 
to meet this army need. 


Switching over from peace to war conditions 1ms brought numerous problems 
in the need to replace imported timbers for special purposes by local timbers, where 
this is possible. When walnut became scarce, Australia had to find another timber, 
and, as has been stated, two such timbers have been found suitable. 


In aircraft construction, spruce has been practically the only timber used for 
solid members and birch for jthe plywood parts. Research at the Division of Forests 
Products of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research has already found 
substitutes for both these timbers, and this work is proceeding at high pressure to 
find still others so as to ensure plentiful supplies for all aircraft needs. A greatly 
increased staff is at w'OTk two shifts a day to provide all the data necessary for 
aircraft designers. 

It will be realised that the greatest care has to be taken in such work. Tens 
of thousands of tests are being carried out, and they cover a great number of 
specimens from a large number of trees for each species tried. Aircraft designers 
need the fullest data before they dare substitute one timber for another. There 
are already sufficient data to enable the specifications to be written so that the 
specially selected timbers which have so far passed the tests can be purchased. A 
fully equipped small-scale factory has been built to enable the Division to cut its 
own veneers and make these into plywood for testing. 


Another direction in which the Division’s work has been carried out is the 
fireproofing of timbers for naval construction and for certain types of munition 
boxes. A plant designed by the Division is being erected in Sydney for this 
purpose. 


Innumerable industries all over Australia find themselves in difficulties, because 
of inability to obtain timbers which they have been used to employ. Many of these 
have undertaken contracts in connection with munitions supply. They naturally 
turn to the Division for help in obtaining substitutes, and this frequently needs 
considerable experimental work. 


Timber for match splints, golf heads, egg boxes, tennis racquets, boat decking, 
wheels for spinning mills, and scores of other purposes all need to be investigated. 
Very rarely, indeed, does it happen that a suitable Australian substitute cannot be 
found, although at times it is not easy to find a ready supply for special requirements. 

Behind the brief reports setting out in practical terms the results which can 
be put into immediate use in industry lies an enormous amount of patient investiga- 
tion bv a staff of over 100 trained workers, some of whom are engaged in the more 
scientific inquiries and others in translating the results into actual factory practice. 
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Farm Notes 


DECEMBER. 

E AHJjY-BOWN crops of sweet sorghums, Sudan grass, millet, and maize, intended 
for fodder purposes, will now be in an advanced stage of growth where 
seasonal conditions have been favourable. Eveiy effort should be made, where 
practicable, to conserve any surplus growth in the form of silage, hay, or stover. 
Trench, pit, or stack silage is recommended as economical and profitable means ot 
conservation where an overhead concrete silo is not available. However, it is the* 
autumn-harvested crops which usually provide the greatest bulk of conserved fodder, 
so December sowings of suitable bulky summer fodder crops are best for that 
purpose. 

In localities where lucerne docs not make satisfactory growth, the cow pea will 
often provide an alternative protein-ricli t odder, besides being a valuable rotation 
crop of benefit to the soil. Cattle will not take readily to green cowpea, preferring 
the fodder in an advanced stage of growth, but once accustomed to it they will 
graze freely on it. 

Sowings of main-crop maize will be continued during the month where conditions 
aie suitable, utilising late-maturing varieties such as Improved Yellow Dent; but 
in districts where early frosts are exjicriencod, the mid-season or early varieties 
are preferable. 

Buckwheat is recommended as an early maturing alternative fodder crop, or 
as green manure where it is desired to {dough under within six to eight weeks. 
Besides being a good fodder, buckwheat is valued as a bee plant, while the seed 
makes excellent poultry feed. Wheat-harvesting will be practically finished this 
month. Growers are, therefore, advised to give the land a preliminary working 
immediately after the burning or grazing of stubble in order to conserve succeeding 
summer rains. Even where the land is too hard for adequate ploughing, a light 
working with disc cultivator or sundereut will be found very beneficial. 

Experience in recent years has proved that adequately summer-fallowed land 
invariably produces profitable yields. 

December is usually a busy month, because of successive sowings of fodder 
and grain crops and the scarifying of row ciops already established. 




THE CALL FOR MORE MIXED FARMING. 

The necessity of meeting war needs and adjusting our systems of farming to* 
changing conditions — marketing and otherwise — has strengthened a call for the 
consideration of the advantages of mixed farming. It is extremely hard to forecast 
what will be the greatest needs of the British Commonwealth, even in a few months’ 
time, but it looks likely that animal products — butter and cheese, bacon and eggs, 
and, possibly, beef and mutton — will be the most valuable contribution to the Empire 
effort. 

The informed view is that those farmers who are looking for some direction 
as the best way to use their land would find it most economic and of the greatest 
service to continue along the lines of production for which they are sure their 
land is most suitable, and to increase their proportion of live stock. Mixed farming 
is actually the middle course in present circumstances, and through practising it 
we avoid to some extent — possibly to a large extent — the risk of either oveT- or 
under-production of any specific commodity 

Even before the war broke out there was a definite trend to more mixed 
fanning. Because of low r prices, specialised wheat production — particularly in the 
other States of the Commonwealth' — has become precarious economically, and now 
grain growers, who were one-crop men, are now turning to sheep and are finding 
out the value of wheat and sheep as a profitable combination. 

In Queensland mixed farming is probably more generally practised— propor- 
tionately anyhow — but circumstances may compel a much wider extension of the* 
system. 

As lias been said frequently that after the war there is certain to be intensified 
competition in world markets, "which will compel restriction of Australian exports 
to products of uniformly high quality with guaranteed continuity of supply. For 
one thing, that means, of course, general conservation of fodder, for if our animaT 
products are to be of the desired quality fodder must be kont up to producing stock. 
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Orchard Notes 



DECEMBER. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

P LANTING of pineapples and bananas may be continued, taking cave that, tin* 
ground is, properly prepared and suckers carefully selected, as advised previously 
iu these notes. Keep the plantations well worked and free from weeds of all kinds, 
especially if the season is dry. New plantations require constant attention, in order 
to give young plants every chance to get a good start; if cheeked when young, they 
take a long time to recover and consequently the fruiting period is considerably 
retarded. 

Citrus orchards require constant attention ; the land should be kept well worked 
and all weed growth (lest roved. Spraying for scale insects should be done where 
necessary. 

Early grapes will be ready for cutting. Handle carefully, and get them on to 
the market in the best possible condition. A bunch with the bloom on and every 
berry perfect will always look and sell well, even on a full market, when crushed 
and ill-packed lines are hard to quit. 

Peaches, plums, papaws, and lemons will bo in season during the month. 

Examine potatoes and tomatoes for Irish blight, and melons and kindred plants 
for downy and powdery mildew. Use bordeaux or burgundy mixture for Irish 
blight and downy mildew and sulpluir dust or lime sulphur spiny for powdery 
mildew'. 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

E ARLY ripening apples, plums, apricots, peaches, and nectarines will 1 h* ready for 
marketing during the month. They are unsatisfactory lines to handle. The 
season of any particular variety is so short that it must U* marketed and consumed 
as quickly as possible. All early ripening deciduous! fruits are poor carriers and bad 
keepers, as their flesh is soft and watery, deficient in firmness and sugar, and cannot, 
therefore, be sent to any distant market. Early ripening fruits should be carefully 
grader! for size and quality, handled and packed with great care, and nothing but 
choice fruit sent to market. 

Orchards and vineyards should be kept in a state of perfect tilth, especially If 
the weather is dry, so as to retain the moisture necessary for the development of the 
later-ripening fruits. Where citrus fruits are grown, an irrigation should be given 
during the month if water is available for this jHurpose, unless, of course, there is a 
good fall of rain in the meantime. 

Codling moth and fruit-fly regulations should be observed strictly in ordei to 
keep these pests under control, otherwise the later-ripening fruits are likely to be 
attacked severely by these pests. 


AN INTERESTING ORCHARD TOOL. 

A three-row disc furrower, fitted with a power lift, is now r in use in Californian 
orchards. The double discs throw the loose earth to either side, making the furrow 
in the firm soil deeper than the usual furrow. I t is said that; this practice helps to 
prevent the small particles from settling to the lower limits of cultivation, rendering 
a hard “pan” under the ploughed surface of the soil less likely. 

A feature of this new implement is the direct vertical lift. Ratchet bars engage 
the idler wheels, thereby making a quick and positive lift. A similar tool equipped 
with skids, which trail in furrows to prevent sliding when furrows are being made 
on hillside orchards, has also been devised. 
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Plate u:>. 

Amid Pikuwt KnuRC>rM>ix< l s.----( , niie funnels listening to a lecturer at a tieht .lav 
at the Mermga Suyai Kxpei unent Station. 



Plate 126. 

Brazilian Lucernk, showing Promise \k a Paster*: Pegu me. 
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Maternal and Child Welfare. 


Under this heading is issued each month am article , supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Health and Home Affairs Maternal and Child Welfare Service dealing 
with the welfare and care of mother and child. 


THE CARE OF YOUR CHILD. 

VOMITING AND ITS CAUSES. 

Last month in our article on “Your Child and the Approach of Summer'’ we 
mentioned the danger of the onset of diarrhcaa. We dealt with its causes, preven- 
tion, and treatment. This month we are going to speak to you about \omiting. 

ONSET OF AN ILLNESS. 

Vomiting is a common symptom of illness in childhood. It maj occur at the 
onset of any fever, such as measles or even the common feverish cold, 

POSSETTING. 

By this is meant the returning of a little of the food without effort shortly 
after feeding. This occurs in a normal healthy breast-fed baby and means that 
the amount of food taken is slightly in excess of the baby’s needs. It may be 
due to the expulsion of a little “wind” resulting from the air which baby has 
swallowed while feeding. Possetting is not really vomiting. Babies who are 
possetting are often thriving well. 

VOMITING DUE TO FAULTY METHODS OF FEEDING. 

Over-feeding, . 

In vomiting, the contents of the stomach are expelled with some force. While 
in natural feeding the amount taken at each feed by the normal baby varies, the 
child who persistently overfeeds is liable to suffer from a digestive upset sooner 
or later, particularly during the hot weather. The greedy baby may take not only 
more than be needs, but he may gulp his food. In some cases the atomaeh is 
unable to deal with the excess, its walls become irritated, and vomiting occurs. 
Once an upset of this sort occurs the stomach may take a little while to recover, 
boiled water may require to be substituted for one or two feeds and less food will 
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require to be given for a time. Signs of overfeeding may be evident before an 
actual upset occurs. If the baby seems uncomfortable, is gaining weight rapidly, 
and is passing large, firm curds in the motions, often accompanied by slime, it is 
well to shorten his feeds at least temporarily. If you are in doubt seek the advice 
of a Child Welfare nurse. 

In regard to the artificially fed baby, the hole in the teat may be too large 
allowing the child to' feed too quickly. Xu some cases, even when a teat with small 
holes is being used, a greedy child may get his food too quickly. In the early 
months a baby often requires twenty minutes to take his food, as he becomes older 
and stronger he may get what he needs in half this time. 

Under-feeding. 

Vomiting occasionally occurs as the result of underf ceding. The child is 
hungry, and in his attempts to satisfy himself he sucks in air. This may be 
expelled later with some food. In this case although the motions may be frequent 
they are very small. 

Sudden Change of Food. 

Changing food suddenly may cause vomiting whether it be changing from one 
food to another or from one strength to another. All changes should be made 
gradually. 

Faulty Composition of Food. 

There may be excess of one or other of the food constituents. Excess of fat 
in the food of the artificially fed infant may cause vomiting. Excess of sugar 
also may cause vomiting, but more frequently it causes diarrhoea. 

Feeding with Stale or Sour Milk. 

Milk which is slightly sour will readily cause vomiting in an infant. Souring 
of milk is brought about by the action of germs which produce lactic acid. These 
develop more rapidly in hot wea.iher. They are killed by boiling, therefore boiled 
milk does not sour. Boiled milk may be contaminated by disease producing germs, 
hence, the importance of exercising the care al>out which we told you in our article 
last month. 

Vomiting Due to Infection. 

Vomiting may occur as the result of the child's swallowing milk or other food 
which has become infected by germs of disease, such as in dysentry and other 
forms of infectious diarrhoea . 

Careless Handling of the Child. 

Vomiting may be caused by careless handling, such as jogging or patting the 
baby after his meal. After sitting him up in order to allow him to “bring up the 
wind/’ he should be allowed to fie quietly after feeding. 

Vomiting Due to Over-excitability. 

This type of vomiting usually occurs in the first few months of life in infants 
who are in a state of nervous irritability and unrest. The infant is usually thin, 
over-exciteable, and precocious. He cries a groat deal and sleeps less and more 
lightly than the average child. The mother herself is often “highly strung / * but 
if she is not she tends to become hypersensitive, worried, and irritable as the 
result of trying to manage this typo of child. Vomiting of this kind occurs 
irrespective of the kind of food and is often seen in breast-fed infants. It may 
occur after every meal, and is prone to follow any nenous upset. Owing to the 
mother's state of anxiety and worry, her milk supply may be diminished and the 
infant may fail to gain weight. The motions a]) pear normal, but they may be 
froquent and small if the child is underfed. In managing a child of this sort, 
attention must be directed not so much to the vomiting as to the underlying nervous 
state. Any form of excitement must be avoided. The child should be fed in a 
quiet room away from others in the household. Sometimes it is advisable to darken 
the room. It may be necessary to compose the child before feeding is commenced. 
Breast feeding should be continued. As the child ’s power of concentration and 
sustained effort is diminished, it may be advisable in some cases to give shorter 
feeds more frequently, say, at two-hourly intervals. It is the amount of food which 
is retained which is important, not the amount taken. There is no need for 
anxiety while the infant is gaining weight. The mother should not undertake the 
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weighing herself, but should attend, if possible, a Child Welfare Centre, or obtain 
the services of a “ welfare trained nurse” for her own sake, as well as for the 
sake of the baby. With patience and skilled management the infant will eventually 
recover. His nervous, over-excitable state may require careful handling 'for a long 
time after the vomiting ceases. 

Projectile Vomiting. 

There is a type of vomiting which occurs most frequently in a baby boy when 
he is about three to six weeks old. It is due to an obstruction to the passage of 
the stomach contents into the bowel. Often the child is breast-fed, and the 
vomiting sets in suddenly without other signs of illness. The vomiting in this 
case is of a particular character. The vomited material is expelled with consider- 
able force and may come through the child *s nostrils. If he is lying on his back 
it may lie in a pool beside his head, or if his face is turned to one side it may be 
projected on to the floor some feet away. The nature of the vomiting is usually 
sufficiently alarming to make a mother seek medical advice. We recommend her 
not to delay, for by early treatment the condition may be prevented from developing 
into a serious one. 

Ton may obtain information on all matters concerning infant and child 
welfare by visiting the nearest Maternal and (Hiild Welfare Centre (Baby Clinic), 
or by writing to the Sister in Charge, or by communicating direct with the 
Maternal and Child Welfare Centro (Baby Clinic), Alfred street, Fortitude Valley, 
NJ. Brisbane. 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

PEACHES FROM STANTHORPE. 

Beaches may be delicious additions to any meal, and here aie some new ways 
of serving them: — 

Peach Junket. 

Take 3 ripe peaches, 1 quart milk, { lb. sugar, 1 junket tablet. 

8oak and remove the skins from the peaches and place them in a glass dish. 
Dissolve a junket tablet in a tablespoonful of cold water. Put a few tablespoonfuls 
of milk in a saucepan, add flic sugar, and stir till dissolved. Add the remainder 
of the milk, and heat till blood warm — no more. Take at once from the fire, add the 
dissolved tablet, and pour quickly over the fruit. Do not disturb till the milk has 
set, then put in a cool place. Serve with custard and whipped cream heaped on top. 
Kipt yellow poaches (slipstoue) should be used for this dessert. 

Peach Blancmange. 

Take 3 oz. castor sugar, 3 pint milk, i lemon, ^ oz. gelatine, cooked peaches. 

Rub sufficient peaches through a sieve to give about half a pint of pulp. 
Dissolve the gelatine in a saucepan with half a gill of peach syrup and strain it 
into the poach pulp. Htir in the juice of the lemon, then add the milk very carefully 
and sugar to taste. Leave until beginning to set, when stir up and pour into a 
wet liordor mould to set. Turn out, heap the remainder of the peaches in the centre, 
and pour the syrup round. A little cochineal may be added to the syrup before 
being poured round the mould. 

Peach Souffle Pudding. 

Take 1 tin peaches, 1 pint milk, 1 heaped tablespoonful custard powder, 2 eggs, 
about 12 almonds, 1 h to 2 tablespoonfuls sugar, flavouring. 

Mix the custard powder to a smooth paste with some of the milk. Boil 
the remainder and stir into it. Return to the pan and boil for two or three minutes, 
keeping the mixture well stirred, then draw aside and cool slightly. Drain the 
syrup from the peaches and cut six halves into small pieces, reserving half a peach. 
Blanch and cut up the almonds, and add them to the custard, with the sugar, pqfielies, 
and half a gill of the syrup. Separate the eggs, beat up the yolks, and stir them 
in. Flavour with a few drops of flavouring, then whisk egg-whites to a stiff froth 
and fold in lightly. Turn into a piedish, dredge the top of the mixture with castor 
sugar, ami hake slowly for about forty minutes , being careful not to let it boil . 
Serve cold with cream and place half a peach in the centre. 
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Peach Gateau. 

Take 3 eggs, 1 pint milk, vanilla flavouring, 1 tablespoonful sugar, 2 table- 
spoonsful desiccated coconut, 4 sponge cakes, peaches. 

Beat the eggs, and add the healed milk, sugar, coconut, and crumbled sponge 
cakes and a few drops of vanilla flavouring. Turn into a buttered mould and cover 
tor about thirty to forty-five minutes, or until set, or else bake gently until set. 
When cold, turn out, pour peach syrup round, and heap some peaches on top. Serve 
with cream. 


Empress Peaches. 

Take 4 oz. rice, 4 fresh peaches, 2 oz. castor sugar, 4 spoonfuls red currant 
jelly, 1£. pints milk, vanilla flavouring. 

Cook the rice in the milk in a double boiler, adding the sugar till the rice is 
soft and the milk has been absorbed; then add flavouring to taste. Heel and halve 
the peaches, remove the stones, and place the fruit in a baking tin. Cook for two 
or three minutes in the oven. Heap the rice in a hot dish and arrange the cooked 
peaches on top. Put the jelly in the baking tin, and, when it is dissolved, pour it 
over the peaches. This sweet can be served hot or cold. 


THE PICNIC SANDWICH. 

The first secret of a good sandwich lies in the bread. Any kind can be used 
that combines well with the desired filling — white, brown, wholemeal, raisin, or 
nut — but it should be of close, firm texture, and one day old to give the best 
results. 

The second secret of a good sandwich lies in the treatment of the butter. 
It should always be creamed before spreading. 

When your sandwiches are made, the problem of keeping them moist presents 
itself. Nothing is more disappointing than a dry sandwich. If for picnic use, 
each should be wrapped in waxed paper. Moistness is more assured if wet butter 
muslin is wrapped about the whole pile of paper wrapped sandwiches, and then a 
thick w rapping of paper tied in place. 

Of all sandwiches, those made with chicken are usually considered the most 
delectable. Chicken lends itself best to combination wtih other delicately Maxoured 
foods, and to use with white bread. 

Creamed Chicken Sandwich. 

Chop the chicken (a small amount will go a long way), add a little chopped 
parsley and celery salt, add chopped olives, and mix with a small amount of white 
sauce, Tool and spread on buttered wholemeal bread. 

Chicken and Almond Sandwich. 

Mix one cupful chopped chicken and one cupful blanched almonds (chopped). 

Blend them with eight tablespoojituls cream and season with three -fouiths of a 
teaspoonfnl salt, one quarter teaspoonful paprika, and a dash ot pepper. Use 
with either white or wholemeal bread. 

Chicken and Nut Sandwich. 

Take 1 cupful cold chicken, \ cupful pecan nut meats, 4 cupful celery 
mayonnaise. 

Chop the chicken and nuts finely and add the celery, cut in thin slices. Mix 
with the dressing and spread on rounds or fingers of unbuttered biend, laving a 
lettuce leaf on the mixture. Top with a buttered round or finger. 


Egg Yolk Sandwich. 

Rub the yolks of hard-boiled eggs to a smooth paste, adding melted butter, 
salt , and pepper , and spread on wholemeal or white bread. To vary, add a little 
chopped celery. 
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Devilled Egg Sandwich. 

Boil three eggs hard; cool, peel, and halve. Mash the yolks with two table- 
spoonfuls soft butter, half a tablespoonful French dressing, half a teaspoonful 
Worcester sauce, and half a teaspoonful onion juice. 

Work in one teaspoonful chopped olives. Spread between lightly-buttered 
slices of white bread. 

E M White Sandwich. 

Chop the whites of the eggs used in devilled egg sandwiches fine, and add 
pepper, a minced gherkin, and enough mayonnaise to make a spreading paste. Use 
between wholemeal bread. 

Anchovy and Cheese Sandwich. 

Mix one tablespoonful anchovy paste and one cream cheese, a teaspoon ful of 
olive oil, and a tcaspoonful of horseradish. Spread between slices of brown bread. 

Fried Oyster Sandwich. 

Place two fried oysters on a leaf of lettuce and lay between slices of thinly 
buttered bread. These are good cold. Boiled salad dressing may be added if 
desired. Thick creamed oysters may also be used in a sandwich. 

Cheese and Mint Sandwich. 

Mash cream cheese to a paste with a little cream, adding a pinch of salt. Pul 
a layer on bottom slice of bread and u layer of mint jelly over it. Bread should 
be cut thin and buttered. Cover with another slice. Cut in fingers. 

Devilled Cheese Sandwich. 

Take £ cupful grated cheese, 1 % tablespoonfuls devilled ham, 1 tablespoonful 
cream, 4 slices white bread, Worcester sauce to taste. 

Mix all to a smooth paste and spread between thin slices of buttered bread. 

Banana and Lettuce Sandwich. 

Cut slightly stale white bread thin and Bpread lightly with butter. Mi\ 
shredded lettuce with mayonnaise and spread on one slice of bread, putting thinly 
sliced bananas on top of the lettuce. Cover with another slice of bread and cut 
into triangles. • 

Banana and Pineapple Sandwich. 

Mix equal parts, about half a cupful each, of banana pulp aud finely-chopped 
pineapple with two tablespoonfuls honey, a little grape- juice, and the juice of one 
lemon. Cut bread thin. 

Fig Rolls. 

Put 3 figs through a mincer, add 2 tablespoonfuls chopped nuts and enough 
orsuige marmalade to spread. Remove crusts from soft fresh bread and cut in 
thick slices, using a very sharp knife. Spread with creamed butter, then with fig 
mixture, and roll. Place close together and cover with a damp cloth until rolls 
stay in shape, or fasten with toothpick. 

Nut Bread Sandwich. 

Cream orange or lemon juice into butter and spread on nut bread. Sprinkle 
on a little sugar. 

Peach and Cheese Sandwich. 

Take 2 cupfuls peaches, 4 cupful sugar, cream cheese, salt, cream. 

Cut the peaches very fine and add sugar. Mash a fresh cream, choese, adding 
salt and enough cream to soften. Mix with peaches and use as sandwich filling. 
Brush the top of each sandwich with cream and sprinkle with chopped salted 
almonds. 

Open Tomato Sandwich. 

Put a thin slice of firm tomato on a slightly larger round of buttered white 
bread. Sprinkle with salt and place a little mayonnaise in the centre. Put a slice 
of stuffed olive on the mayonnaise. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE RAINFALL FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER IN THE AGRICULTURAL 

Districts, together with Total Rainfall during 1940 and 1939, for Comparison. 


average 

Rainfall. 


Total 

Rainfall. 


Divisions and 
Stations. I 

Sept 


North Coast. In. 

Atherton , . . . 0*73 

Cairns . . . . 1*05 

Cardwell . . . . 1*60 

Cooktown . . I}*®® 

Herberton . . 0-64 

Ingham . . . . !*{?*> 

(nnlsfail . . . . J*.>2 

Mossman Mill . . 

Townsville . . 0*47 


Central Coast. 

Ayr . . . . 1-20 

Bowen . . . . 0*78 

Charters Towers . . 0*77 

tfaokay P.O. . . 1*63 

Mackay Sugar Ex- 

perlment Station 3 *41 

Proserpine . . 100 

St. Laurence . . i 1*22 

South Coast. 


Blggenden 

.. j 1*47 

41 

0*27 


Bundaberg 

.. i 1*52 

57 

0*55 

0*11 

Brisbane . . 

•• I 1*97 

88 

0*75 

0*45 

Caboolture 

. • ! 1*76 

53 

0*63 


Childers . . 

• • I 1*71 

45 

0*42 | 


Crohamhurst 

.* , 2*61 

47 

0*42 j 

0*35 

Esk 

2*03 

63 

0*40 j 

1 

0*27 


No. of I 

yeais' Hept„ Sept , i 
y re . 1940. | 1939. 
cords. 


Divisions and 
Stations. 


Average 

Rainfall. 


Total 

Rainfall. 


Sept 


I 


39 

58 
68 
64 
64 
48 

59 
27 
23 


53 

69 

58 


43 

37 

69 


In. 

0*34 
0*38 
0*49 
0*83 
0*20 
015 
1*11 
0*63 
0 02 


0*01 

0*04 


0*08 

0*32 


In. South Coast-oontd. i in. 


0*41 I Gatton College 
9‘5§ ■ Gayndah . . 

0*28 Gympie . . 

0*30 . Kilkivan . . 

•• _ , Maryborough 
JJ’Oo V Nambour . . 
f' ! Nanango . . 

00 1 Rockhampton 
* • 1 Woodford 

Central Highlands, 


Clermont 

Gindie 

Springsure 

Darling Downs. 

Dalby 
Emu Vale 
Hermitage 
Jimbour .. 

Miles 

Stanthorpe 
Toowoomba 


0*34 


0*07 

0*38 


Maranoa 


1*49 
1*52 
2 07 
1*64 
1*88 
2*40 
1*77 
1*26 
2*09 


0*97 

1*01 

1*26 


1*64 

1*71 

1*54 

1*42 

1 31 

2 26 
2 06 
1*80 


0*90 

1*38 


No. of) 
years’ 
re- 
cords. 


Sept , 
1940. 


I 


41 

69 

70 
61 
60 
44 
58 
69 
53 


70 

44 

33 

62 

55 

67 

68 
75 


26 

66 


In. 

0*69 
1*11 
1*88 
0*96 
1*39 
0*31 
0 91 
0*28 
1*29 


69 ! 0-86 
41 .. 

71 I 0*82 


1*53 

0*83 

1**50 
0 92 
1*09 
0*96 
1*22 


0*27 

0-35 


Sept., 

1939. 


In. 

0*14 

0*05 

0*05 


0*50 

0*16 


0*42 


0*01 

0*54 


007 
1*17 
0*14 
0 48 


A. S. RICHARDS, Divisional Meteorologist. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE— SEPTEMBER, 1940. 

Compiled from Telegraphic Reports. 


Divisions and Stations. 


Coastal . 
Cooktown 


Herberton 
Rockhampton . . 
Brisbane 

Darling Dotons. 
Oalby .. 
Stanthorpe 
Toowoomba 

Mid-Interior. 

Georgetown 

Longreach 

Mitchell 

Western. 

Burketown 

Boulia . . 

Thargomindah 


80*14 

30*17 

80*17 


30*05 
80* 1J 
3014 

30*06 

80*07 

3012 


Shade Temperature. Rainfall. 


Means. 


Extremes. 



Wet 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Date. 

Min. 

Date. 

Total. 

Days 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

: - - 

Deg. 

-- -- 

Points. 


80 

69 

82 

• 21,22, 

1 23, 24, 

1 30 

60 

10 

83 

3 

72 

51 

84 

29 

39 

1 

20 

2 

81 

58 

91 

j 28 

51 

3 

28 

3 

75 

55 

82 

28 

49 

6 

i 75 

4 

78 

48 

! 86 

! 27 

35 

3 

i 153 

3 

71 

40 

i 81 

27 

27 

3 

i 109 

4 

71 

49 

! 81 

i 

27 

j 

42 

4 

! 96 

5 

89 

59 

1 

! 95 

1 

, 27, 28 

; 50 

8 



87 

54 

1 96 

j 27 

' 42 

1 



79 

45 

91 

27 

34 

15 

( 31 

*5 

87 

61 

, 94 

i 

17, 23, 
28 

: 63 

2,3 



86 | 

55 

i 98 

26 

46 

1,18, 
! 30 

< •• 

i " 

80 I 

51 

' 94 

1 26 

43 

4, 14 


! 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by A. C. EGLINTON, 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
AND MOONRISE. 


AT WARWICK. 


MOONRISE. ! 


Phases of the Moon, Oocultations, Oc. 

7th Nov. D First Quarter 7 8 a.m. 

15th „ O Full Moon 12 23 p.m. 

23rd „ « Last Quarter 2 36 a.m. 

29th „ % New Moon 6 42 p.m. 

Perigee, 27th November, at lO.o p.m. 


- — 

- — 


1 

_ _ 

— 



November, 

December, 

Nov., 

Dec. 


3940. 

1940. 

1940. 

1940. 


Rises. 

8ets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Rises. 





I 

a.m. 

a.m. 

1 

5*0 

6*11 

4*49 

6*34 

j 60 

6*29 

2 


6*11 

4*49 

6*35 

1 6*53 

7*27 

8 

• • 

6*13 

4*48 

6*35 

| 7*49 

8*25 

4 

469 

6*14 

4*48 

6*36 

8-46 

9*22 

5 

4-69 

6*14 

4-48 

6 37 

9*43 

10*17 

8 

4-68 

6*14 

4*48 

6*38 

j 30*40 

13*11 


! 


1 

i 

1 

i 

p.m. 

7 

4 67 

0*15 

! 4*49 

; 6 39 

31*34 

32*2 




1 

1 

p.m. 


8 

4*56 

615 | 

4*49 

6*39 

i 12*27 

12.53 

9 

4-56 

616 J 

| 4*49 

[ 6 40 

( 1*19 

1.44 

10 

4.55 

6*17 

4*49 

i 6*41 

; 2 *io 

2 35 

11 

4*55 

6*18 

4*60 

6 41 

j 3*0 

3*27 

12 

4 54 

i 6*19 

1 4*50 j 

6*42 

1 3*51 

4*18 

18 

4-53 

6*19 

! 4*60 , 

6 43 

4*42 

5*11 

14 

4*53 

6*20 

4*50 ! 

6*44 

5*33 

6-4 

15 

4*62 

6*21 

4*5i ; 

6*44 

6*26 

6*56 

16 

4*62 

6*22 

4*61 : 

6*44 

7*18 

7*47 

17 

4*52 

6*23 

4*51 

6 46 < 

,8*30 

8*36 

18 

4*51 

6*24 

4*52 

6 46 1 

9*1 

9*21 

19 

4*51 

6*25 

4*52 

6*46 

9*50 

10*5 

20 

4-51 

6.25 

4*53 

6*47 

10*37 

10*47 

21 

4-60 

6*26 

4*53 

6*48 

11*21 

11*28 

22 

4-50 

6*27 

4*54 j 

6*48 

a tn. 

a.m. 

28 

4*50 

6*28 

4*54 

6*48 

12*4 

12*9 

24 

4*50 

6*28 

4*55 

6*49 

12*47 

12*52 

26 

4*49 

6*29 

4*65 

6*50 

1.28 

1*37 

26 

4-49 

6*29 

4*56 

6*50 

2*11 

2*26 

27 

4*49 

6*30 

4*66 I 

6*50 

2*57 

3*17 

28 

449 

6*31 

4*57 ; 

0*51 j 

3.45 

4*12 

29 

4*49 

6*32 

4-57 j 

6*51 

4.36 

5*10 

80 

4*48 

6 33 

4*58 I 

6*51 

5*31 

6*8 

81 



4*59 i 

6*51 | 


7.7 


1 

' 



1 

. ___ _ 




Apogee, 12tli November, at 2 o a.m. 

Jupiter and Saturn passed from the morning 
the evening sky in August. Since then the 
brilliant planet wiih the smaller companion ha* 
attracted attention. Both planets rise earlier 
each evening until on 3rd November they rise 
about 6 pm., climbing the eastern sky until 
at midnight they are in the meridian This 
opposition to the sun and the triple conjunc- 
tion of Jupiter and Saturn which keeps them 
together for eight months (a phenomenon which 
has not occurred for more than two and a -ha If 
centuries ) was mentioned on this page in 
August, on 3rd November the planets will be 
at their nearest to us. Jupiter being 371 
million miles and Saturn being 763 million 
miles Jupiter could hold 1,300 earths within 
its mighty globe, and Saturn 700 About this 
time they are much photographed t/y giant 
telescopes to see what changes have taken 
place since last opposition, for Jupiter i** 
always enshrouded in turbulent belts of dense 
cloud looking down upon this chaotic scent 
are four pale-faced moons, which tan be seen 
in small telescopes There are cloud belts 
on Saturn also, but. owing to its great distance 
they are difficult to see The system of flat 
rings, stretching like a mighty platform 
48,500 miles wide round the planet, makes 
this world unique in the solar system 

Another distant planet, Uranus, is m oppo- 
sition on Kith November. In order of distance 
from the sun IJranus is next to Saturn and at 
opposition will be 1,725 million miles distant. 
Uranus is not tar from the Pleiades and for a 
short time when near opposition it comes within 
naked eyesight, as a 6th magnitude star The 
trouble is, however, to know which of the 
myriad tiny stars is Uranus. 

Quite a rare event is a transit of Mercury 
On the morning of 12th November, about ten 
minutes to seven, those with small telescopes, 
properly shaded with very dark glass, may se« 
a tiny black dot on the edge ol the sun. 
During the morning, this spot will appear to 
travel across the sun's disc, passing of! before 
noon. This tiny spot is Mercury, its size will 
serve to show the huge proportions of the sun 
comparted with a planet. A transit was last 
seen here in 1927. and the observer noted how 
much blacker and distinct was Mercury than 
sunspots visible at the time 

7th Dec. First Quarter 2 1 a.m. 
15th „ O Full Moon 5 38 a.m. 

22nd „ * Last Quarter 11 45 a.m. 

29th „ • New Moon 6 56 a.m. 


Apogee, 9th December, at 6.0 p.m. 
Perigee, 25th December, at 4.0 p.m. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S , 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick ; at Goondlwlndi, add 8 minutes ; at St. George, 14 minutes ; 
at Cunnamulla, 25 minutes ; at Thargomindah, 33 minutes ; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night : 
T.'hen at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
it rises, and when in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must he remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

[All the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
reproduced without acknowledgment.] 
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Event and Comment 

fodder Conservation. 

CH)DI)ER conservation as a solution to a major problem was discussed 
* by the Minister for Agriculture and Stock, ITon. Frank W. Buleoek, 
in the course of a recent Press statement. “ There is nothing new about 
the conservation of fodder. Reference is made to it in the Old Testa- 
ment, and it has been the subject of exhortation during the lifetime of 
all of us. In essence, it means the storage of foodstuffs against need — 
that need invariably being a drought,” declared the Minister. 

Continuing, Mr. Bulcoek said that we stored foodstuffs against 
human needs; we provided wheat from harvest to harvest; we stored 
butter and other commodities for ourselves; but we left the source from 
which much of our needs and wealth comes to take care of itself. This 
did not suggest that we were a provident people and the absence of a 
State-wide conservation policy had caused the loss of countless millions 
of pounds. Proteins were an essential to animals as well as man, and 
constituted one of the greatest of our needs, yet in bountiful seasons 
proteins — in this State* alone valued at an enormous amount annually — 
were allowed to go to waste. This waste was principally represented 
by the non-utilisation of pasturage, for pastures reproduced, under 
favourable conditions, faster than stock life. Much of this protein was 
lost beyond recall, and when the day of reckoning came we lamented 
a drought, utilised public finance for relief purposes, and tied a load 
round the neck of the producer. 
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Surely, said the Minister, there was a better way. Surely all our 
lamentations were based on a desire to ensure greater security for the 
future, a security which would reflect in a more general prosperity. 
Every producing cow that died was a loss to the State, more especially 
during this present period when Britain was asking for more butter, 
more cheese, and more milk products. 

From time to time, generally after each drought, the question of 
fodder conservation came to the fore, but in the glee with which we 
greeted good seasons the necessity for fodder conservation was soon 
lost sight of. It must be conceded that fodder conservation on a national 
scale presented difficulties, but these were not insuperable, for certain 
farmers in every area of the State had successfully conserved fodder, 
either as hay or ensilage. Personally, Mr. Bulcock said he held the 
opinion that conservation was largely a problem for the individual. 
There had been a tendency in the past to talk in terms of national service 
rather than in terms of individual security, and because of this tendency 
the tasks involved had overwhelmed the designers. Roughly speaking, 
Queensland farms could be divided into — 

(а) Those capable of producing hay or silage crops as insurance 
against drought; 

(б) Those which, by their situation, must remain dominantly 
grassland; and 

(c) The pastoral areas where, at best, only limited forms of 
conservation were possible. 

Silage paid good dividends, added the Minister. In other words, 
it seemed clear that the agricultural areas must provide much of the 
fodder needed by the pastoral areas during dry periods, although lie 
knew of certain pastoral holdings in Central Queensland where the 
making of silage constituted a part of the normal year’s routine, and 
the owners of those properties assured him that the making of silage 
paid handsomely. 

It must not be assumed that fodder conservation was not practised 
in the agricultural areas, for it was, and last/ year several hundred silos 
were laid down in the State; yet only the fringe of the problem had 
been touched. He believed that it was the duty of the Department of 
Agriculture to “sell” silos to the producer, for his desire was to see a 
silo on every possible farm. 

Why had progress in this direction been so slow? he asked. There 
was a variety of explanations, principal of which were the cost, the 
additional routine work, and the fact that capital was lying idle both 
in respect to silos and the crop. However, those difficulties, real enough, 
vanished when balanced against the favourable factors of additional 
security, the more assured income that stored fodder yielded, and the 
introduction of balanced production. 

Fodder conservation, in its narrowest aspect, had a special meaning 
for the dairy farmer who also was a pig raiser. 

It should be remembered that a minor drought occurred in the 
State every five years and a major drought overtakes us every ten years. 
We suffered as a State in consequence, but much of it was due to our 
own fault. The 1936 drought cost the dairying industry alone about 
£3,000,000, and the drought just broken would probably reveal a similar 
loss 
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The Fodder Position in Queensland. 

ii /QUEENSLAND is happily placed in respect of fodder storage*” 

added Mr. Bulcock. We could, over a restricted but growing 
area, produce lucerne for hay, but too much importance was frequently 
attached to lucerne. We had other crops that could be successfully 
conserved. We were a maize-producing State, and in many of our maize 
areas legumes other than lucerne could be grown for mixing with the 
maize silage. 

Then again, during the past year there had been a healthy extension 
of the newer varieties of sorghums, which constituted an excellent fodder 
crop in areas where maize growing was precarious. Sorghums, although 
the newest of the alternate grain and fodder crops, would be an impor- 
tant influence in the development of fodder conservation in Queensland. 
The elimination of the prickly-pear had given access to new amis for 
cultivation, particularly in the Dal by, Tara, and Chinchilla districts, 
and it was good to observe that in these districts a vigorous conservation 
policy was in operation. 

There was a time when complete reliance w r as placed on the 
concrete silo, which was, with its necessary equipment, the most expensive 
form of silo, but in recent years the usefulness of the pit silo had been 
demonstrated. The stack silo, with its attendant waste, eouhl not be 
recommended, but if the choice lay between a stack of silage and no 
silage at all, then let us have the stack by all means. 

Finance would, of course, continue to constitute the big question 
in relation to fodder conservation, remarked the Minister. The Common- 
wealth Bank was a national institution designed to be of service to the 
people and he had often thought that no better national investment was 
available for this institution than money for fodder reserves. 

It was perhaps not generally known that there was a silo officer 
attached to the Department of Agriculture, whose duty was to instruct 
and supervise the building of silos, and that field officers of the? Depart- 
ment also were available for this service. 

In addition, the Department provided concrete moulds to producers 
who planned to construct a silo. Last, year the Rural Development 
Bureau had undertaken a silo drive on the Atherton Tableland. There, 
silos had been put down for a number of producers at an average cost of 
£1 per ton capacity. The average capacity of these silos was 80 tons, 
representing 80 tons of worth-while insurance. 

Appointment of a Fodder Conservation Committee . 

]M[R. BULCOCK went on to say that a fodder conservation committee 
^ * had been appointed from among experienced officers of his Depart- 
ment who had special knowledge of the cultural and economical factors 
involved and special training in all forms of farming practice. This 
committee vras, he stressed, already at work on the examination of pro- 
posals for a State-wide fodder conservation drive. “We are to-day 
paying the penalty of past neglect, but 1 am of opinion that we have 
at last learnt our lesson and will soon prepare for the next dry spell,” 
he added. The first factor in the success of the proposals was a “fodder 
conservation consciousness,” and he believed that that consciousness 
was already passing from the abstract to the concrete and only required 
guidance to ensure a solution of the major problem confronting the 
producers of Queensland — the problem of recurring drought. 
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Brown Paper Bunch Covers for the Control 
of Banana Rust Thrips. 

N. E. H. CALDWELL, M.Sc.Agr., Assistant Research Officer. 

B ROWN paper for bunch covers continues to find favour with many 
banana-growers, mainly as a protection for the fruit in the winter, 
but also in some cases as a substitute for hessian covers in the banana 
rust thrips control programme. At the present time hessian is expen- 
sive, and it is probable that only paper covers will be available to those 
growers intending to put rust thrips control measures into operation 
during the 1940-41 summer. 

In the past, some paper covers have failed to stand up to wear and 
tear in the plantations, especially during the coastal wet season. 
Recently completed tests under plantation conditions of a number of 
different classes of paper enable the requirements of banana-growers 
to be defined somewhat more precisely than has hitherto been possible, 
and they indicate that a satisfactory brown paper cover can be selected 
for all plantations. 

Paper Characteristics. 

Generally speaking, the heavier the paper the better its weather- 
resisting properties, while unglazed papers are superior to glazed in this 
respect. Thus, an unglazed paper of a D/C rating* of 35 lb. wore very 
well, and was superior to a lighter unglazed type of D/C rating 26 lb., 
which, though used extensively by growers, has not been entirely satis- 
factory. Similarly, a glazed paper of 30 lb. D/C rating was somewhat 
better than another glazed paper of 28 lb. I)/C rating, but the latter 
was definitely inferior to the lighter unglazed type of a D/C rating of 
only 26 lb. 

It was also found that double tubes (made simply by slipping one 
tube inside another before placing them on the bunch) withstood adverse 
weather conditions in the plantation remarkably well. Thus, double 
tubes of a glazed paper of 30 lb. I)/C rating were all absolutely intact 
after covering bunches for twenty weeks between February and June 
in a very exposed plantation, and were still intact after a further 
thirteen weeks’ exposure from June to September on a second series of 
bunches in the same plantation. Tn contrast to this, a considerable 
proportion of single tubes of the same paper was fairly badly torn eight, 
weeks after being fitted to bunches in February in the same plantation. 
Single tubes of this paper were considered suitable only for very sheltered 
areas. 

Drown and other papers treated with various materials such as 
plastic bitumen, creosote, and linseed oil were tested on a fairly exten- 
sive scale, but none proved satisfactory. Most of them showed a decided 
tendency to cause fruit scalding, particularly in hot weather, while others 
were discarded on account of poor durability or high cost. The pale 
colour of the fruit induced by some of these covers does not detract from 
its market value. 

• Tubes versus Bags. 

' Tubes are rather susceptible to tearing by wind. Bags certainly 
‘ifesist tearing somewhat better for the first few weeks, but once a break 

' I.Ui „l, 

» * The D/0 rating is a trade designation based on the weight of a ream of sheets 
each 20 inches by 30 inches. 
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has been made by the “bell” bursting through the paper they 
deteriorate rather more rapidly than the tubes. For satisfactory rust 
control, bunches must be covered as soon as they are “thrown,” and 
as paper covers will not stand the handling necessary to enable the 
“bell” to be broken off at a later date, paper bags possess no real advan- 
tage over paper tubes. Completely closed paper bags also complicate 
the application of dusts and the determination of fruit maturity. A 
suggestion for tying the paper tubes loosely at the bottoms of the 
bunches to minimise movement in the wind has not been fully investi- 
gated, but it seems to hold some promise, provided the labour costs 
entailed in this extra operation are not too great. Satisfactory water- 
proof glues are now available for joining the edges of the paper. Tubes 
need not, therefore, be sewn, though there seems no objection to this 
practice if it is adopted by the manufacturers. 

Recommendations. 

Banana rust thrips control measures involving the use of brown 
paper bunch covers may therefore be summarised as follows: — 

1. In most plantations use single lubes of unglazed brown paper 

of a D/C rating not less than 30 lb., but preferably of 35 lb. 

2. In exposed plantations use double tubes of unglazed brown 

paper of D/C raling not less than 26 lb., or of glazed paper 
of D/C rating not less than 30 lb. 

3. Cover the bunches as soon as practicable after they are thrown, 

4. Apply a 2 per cent, nicotine dust to the bunch at covering, 

and make three further applications at weekly intervals. 

5. Mark the covers so that the age of the bunches, the time to 

cease dusting, and the time to inspect the bunches for cutting 
can easily be determined. 

The additional cost involved in using double instead of single tubes 
is largely offset by the fact that at least one layer, and in most cases both 
layers, of double tubes may be used on a second bunch. Single tubes 
can seldom be used a second time. 


BANANA SUCKERING. 

A flush growth of young suckers may appear in most banana areas after heavy 
summer rains. 

Before they form their own root system, these suckers rely solely on the 
parent., plant for their subsistence, and where a number are present they retard 
the parent plant’s growth and the development of its bunch of fruit. 

Most growers have a definite time for suekering in their working plan, but 
others fit in at any time, if at all, with the result that four, six, eight, and up to a 
dozen suckers, ranging in size from “pcopers M to fully-grown plants, are seen, all 
of which have robbed the parent plant of some of its vigour. 

Even in the most fertile soils the number of suckers left to bear the grower’s 
next bnnch should seldom be more than two, and sometimes three. It is desirable, 
therefore — particularly if a fertilizing programme is carried out — to destroy all 
the suckers which are not required as soon as they peep above the ground. At 
this stage they are easy to disconnect with little damage to the plant, and the 
fertilizer applied goes only to those suckers which will eventually produce the next 
cutting of bananas. 
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Seed Inoculation of Legumes. 

T. McKNIG-HT, BJ3c., Assistant to Besearch Officer. 

T)LANTS of the legume family, such as lucerne, clovers, cowpeas, and 
* soybean have the ability to grow in association with certain bacteria, 
and, as a result, to make use of the gaseous nitrogen of the air. In this 
way they differ from most other plants which are able to obtain this 
essential element only from combined nitrogen in the soil, the supply 
of which is often low. When this association of bacteria and legume 
exists, characteristic swellings or nodules are formed on the root system 
of the host plant, and it is inside these nodules that the nitrogen- 
assimilating bacteria are found. The bacteria absorb nitrogen from the 
air, and this is passed on to and utilised by the plant for growth. 

Two beneficial results are obtained from this association. Firstly, 
the legume is furnished with an assured nitrogen supply which assists 
it to make vigorous growth. In the case of lucerne, clovers, and other 
pasture legumes, efficient inoculation with the appropriate bacteria 
greatly aids the rapid establishment of a good stand. Secondly, a method 
is available for building up the nitrogen content of the soil. When 
legumes of the green manure type are turned in at the appropriate time 
there is added to the soil the nitrogen which has been gained from the 
air and stored temporarily in the plant tissues as nitrogenous com- 
pounds. If the correct bacteria are absent, neither of these benefits can 
be expected and, unfortunately, this would appear to be the case in 
many agricultural soils in Queensland. Under these conditions seed 
inoculation with a pure culture of the organism is essential. 

A selective action is possessed by most if the nodule bacteria which 
may accordingly be divided into a number of different types or strains. 
Each strain is capable of inoculating only a certain legume or group of 
legumes. The more important agricultural legumes may be separated 
into seven groups, each requiring a distinct strain of bacteria, which will 
not associate with legumes of the other groups. These groups are: — 
(1) Lucerne; (2) Clovers; (3) Cowpeas (including peanuts, velvet and 
lima beans) ; (4) Vetches (including field and garden peas and broad- 
beans); (5) Garden bean; (6) Soybean; (7) Lupin. 

The bacteria belonging to each of these groups are found to vary 
amongst themselves in their nitrogen-assimilatory capacity, and while 
some are very efficient in benefiting the host plant, others may be rela- 
tively of little or no value. When providing pure cultures for inoculation 
purposes an attempt is made to select only those strains which are most 
efficient. 

Three points arc therefore evident: Firstly, that it is highly 
desirable that only inoculated seed be sown on new land. Secondly, that 
it is incorrect to presuppose the presence of the appropriate strain of 
bacteria for one legume because another legume well equipped with 
nodules has been grown before on the same land. ^ Thirdly, that if 
moderate or even good stands of a particular legume are obtained there 
is no reason to assume that a further benefit would not accompany 
inoculation of seed with a selected strain for subsequent sowings. • 

The Operation of Seed Inoculation. 

Appropriate bacteria which have been isolated from nodules by 
bacteriological methods are supplied to the farmer as a culture growing 
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•on jelly in a 2-oz. medicine bottle. With each bottle is supplied 3 grains 
of a bacterial stimulant, calcium phosphate. The inoculum in one bottle 
is sufficient to treat up to 60 lb. of the larger seed such as cowpeas, or 
30 lb. of the smaller seed such as lucerne or clover. 

The inoculation process is simple, and consists in wetting the seeds 
with a suspension of the bacteria in skim milk. The calcium phosphate 
is dissolved in half a pint of skim milk, and the whole of the bacterial 
slime in the bottle is then transferred to this mixture. To do this, pour 
•a little of the milk into the bottle and, putting the thumb over the 
mouth, shake vigorously, and then pour back into the rest of the milk. 
Repeat this several times until all of the bacterial slime has been washed 
off. 

The seeds should be piled on a clean surface and then inoculated 
by pouring on the suspension, a little at a time, meanwhile thoroughly 
mixing the seeds with the hands until every seed is wetted. The seed 
should then be spread out in a cool, shady place to dry. 

It is important to note that inoculated seed should be sown as soon 
as possible after inoculation, and should be planted only in moist soil. 
Seed should be drilled in or, if broadcast, harrowed in immediately, as 
exposure to sunlight kills the bacteria. Inoculated seed should not be 
sown at the same time as artificial fertilizer, and if possible the most 
efficient method is to apply the fertilizer in moist soil a day or two 
before the inoculated seed is planted. 

Store the culture in a cool, dark place, and do not remove the cotton 
wool plug from the mouth of the bottle until the culture is to be used. 
The culture should be used as soon as possible after receipt, but it may 
be held for as long as four or five weeks without marked deterioration. 
If delays hold up sowing longer than this, it is advisable to obtain a 
fresh culture. 

Farmers requiring inoculum should write, indicating the variety of 
seed and the quantity to be treated, at least ten days before sowing is 
anticipated, as this time is necessary for the preparation and despatch of 
•cultures. A charge of one shilling per bottle is made for inoculum. 


PASTURE MANAGEMENT. 

If seasonal rains occur, many of the pastoral areas in Queensland may soon be 
■well covered with grass and herbage. If widely distributed summer rains do fall, a 
good autumn crop of long grass should be assured. The effect of autumn long grass 
is to supplement the organic constituents of the soil. This augmented organic content 
will tend to maintain the fertility of the pastures. In ordinary circumstances pastures 
should not be burnt off. This applies especially to sown pastures, such as paspalum 
and Rhodes grass. The effect of a severe grass fire is to reduce greatly the potential 
•supply of the organic constituents of the soil. If persisted in, the practice of burning- 
off may result in sterility of the soil. It is possible that bush fires recurring annually 
form one of the principal factors in the reduction of the fertility of much open forest 
•country to far below that of rain-forest country. 

In burnt-over areas, an invasion of non -nutritious grasses may always be looked 
for. In particular, the farmer with paspalum pastures can watch for the entrance 
of carpet grasses and rat’s-tail graRS. The prompt eradication of these almost 
worthless intruders may mean the saving of many weeks of labour in two or three 
years’ time when, otherwise, these invading grasses may have spread and seeded. 

In paspalum pastures, ordinary white clover should be fostered. A good pasture 
of this kind can often be established by broadcasting a few ounces of white clover seed 
to the acre in a paspalum paddock. This can be done during autumn. Generally, white 
clover prefers a sandy soil. 
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Maori JWite of Citrus. 

N. E. H. CALDWELL, M.ScAgr., Assistant Research Officer. 

'T'HE Maori mite,* so called in Queensland on account of the 
* characteristic dark-brown discolouration caused to the rind of 
oranges by its feeding, but known in other countries as the citrus rust 
mite, orange rust mite, fruit mite, and silver mite, is a common citrus 
pest in most parts of this State. The skin blemishes on the fruit are well 
known, the injury caused to leaves and bark is less familiar, but the mite 
itself, on account of its extremely small size, is seldom seen by the grower. 

Life History and Habits. 

The adult mites, of which only females are known, are very small, 
being about 1/200 of an inch in length and about three times as long as 
broad. The body tapers towards the posterior end, and is divided into 
segments by a series of rings, each of which is further divided into two 
on the underside. In colour, adult mites vary from pale to almost 
golden yellow. Larval mites are similar in appearance, though smaller 
and almost colourless. The eggs are white to pale-yellow spherical bodies 
which, though minute, are quite large relative to the size of the female. 

The eggs are laid singly or in clusters usually on the more sheltered 
parts of the fruit and foliage. They hatch after a brief incubation 
period and the larval mites rapidly reach maturity, moulting twice 
during growth. The white skins shed by the larva?, commonly adhere 
to the plant and may remain long after all living mites have disappeared, 
thus providing a characteristic clue to the cause of the injury. 

Although the mites in both adult and larval stages move about 
quite freely, they do not appear to migrate far from the site on which 
they are hatched. Consequently, they normally occur in colonies contain- 
ing eggs, larvae, and adults. On account of the rapidity with which the 
mites breed, especially during the wanner months of the year when the 
life cycle may be completed in a little over a week, these colonies may 
contain enormous numbers which give to the affected fruit or leaf a 
characteristic “ dusty’ ’ appearance. 

Injury. 

Injury to the plant is due to the piercing of surface cells by the 
mites when feeding. On green fruit, the damaged area first appears 
somewhat darker than the remainder of the rind, and if the infestation 
is very heavy the surface may be almost black. A silvery grey may at 
times be observed in the early stages of injury on oranges and mandarins, 
but this does not persist. The blemish is always brown on these fruits 
when mature, the depth of colour varying with the intensity of attack 
from light-brown to almost black. Lemons, on the other hand, acquire 
a silvery or at times almost white colour, accompanied in severe cases 
by shallow" but extensive cracking of the rind. Fruit outside the leaf 
canopy typically has the most severe blemishing on the exposed side, 
but on fruit inside the tree the discolouration is more usually distributed 
evenly over the whole surface. Severe Maori mite infestation paay 
occasionally cause some fruit drop, while premature ripening, reduction 
in fruit size, rind thickening, and interference with normal juice 
production are also possible effects of injury. 

* Vhyllncoptruta oleivorvs Ashm. 
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Damage to leaves and bark of the younger wood though frequently 
encountered, particularly on young trees, is seldom serious. Such injury 
is, however, often apparent before that on the fruit, and this permits 
the early detection of a severe infestation before the fruit is appreciably 
damaged. Mites feed on both surfaces of the leaf but prefer the under- 
side. The first symptom of leaf injury is a bronzing of the surface, a 
condition exhibited more by lemons than the other varieties, but the 
final result on all kinds of citrus is the appearance of irregular dark 
brown patches. Injured bark is as a rule brownish-black in colour, and 
quite considerable areas on young wood may be thus affected. 

The chief loss experienced by growers is due to a reduction in the 
market value of the fruit on account of its blemished appearance, and 
not because of any serious defect in its quality. 

Maori mite blemishes are still frequently confused by the growers 
with those due to the melanose fungus, but the two conditions may 
usually be readily distinguished by the fact that the former is typically 
smooth to the touch and the latter quite rough. 

Control Measures. 

(1) As a first step towards control growers should procure a good 
hand lens magnifying about twelve times and become familiar with the 
appearance of the mite. Thus equipped a grower should, after a little 
experience, be in a position to know when to apply control measures 
during summer and autumn. 

(2) In Queensland a lime-sulphur spray (1 in 15) should be 
regularly applied to citrus trees in late winter before the flower buds 
start to fill. Though not used solely to deal with Maori mite, it is an 
essential part of the Maori mite control programme. 

(3) Further control measures will then be unnecessary until the 
summer. Insecticidal treatments for the control of other citrus pests 
must be applied in most districts during this period, particularly in the 
months November-December and February-April. Although these 
treatments may retard Maori mite development, they seldom enable a 
grower to dispense with special measures aimed solely at controlling this 
pest. Such measures involve the use of a lime-sulphur spray or a 
sulphur dust. Colloidal and wettable sulphurs may also be effective, 
but so far they have not been used extensively in Queensland for this 
purpose. 

Where insecticidal treatments are applied first in early summer and 
again in late summer or autumn, special measures for Maori mite control 
“will usually be required only in January or February. If late summer 
or autumn applications are omitted, further mite treatment may have 
to be undertaken even as late as March. If no insecticide is applied 
for the control of other pests in November or December, summer control 
of Maori mite should be established during these months, particularly 
in districts where the pest is of major importance. Further treatment 
later in the season may still be necessary if weather conditions favour 
a rapid increase of the mite. 

Tn deciding on the need for Maori mite control measures and the 
right time to apply them, a grower must be guided by his observations 
and by his past experience with it, both in the orchard and in the district 
as a whole. 
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The strength of lime-sulphur to be used during the summer will 
depend on the temperature prevailing at the time of application* 
Generally speaking, strengths of 1 in 20 to 1 in 25 may be used in the 
early and late .summer, though somewhat weaker mixtures are advisable 
if temperatures at the time of application are abnormally high. Dilu- 
tions of 1 in 30 to 1 in 35 are recommended for mid-summer application* 
Under no circumstances should lime-sulphur spraying be done during 
excessively hot weather. 

Sulphur dust, which may with advantage be mixed with an equal 
part of hydrated lime, is preferable to a lime-sulphur spray in hot 
weather. Where other weather conditions, such as heavy rain, may 
make a repetition of the treatment necessary, the more easily applied 
dust has much to commend it. Sulphur dust should, therefore, find a 
wider application than the lime-sulphur spray during the months of 
January and February. 

Dusting may be done at any time of the day, but the best results 
are obtained by working early in the morning or later in the afternoon 
when dew is on the trees and wind velocity liable to be at its lowest. 


REWORKING DRONE CITRUS TREES* 

In orchards where undesirable types of citrus trees have boen cut back for 
reworking, the final thinning of shoots not required for budding into may be done. 
Where necessary, the trunks and limbs should be re-whitewashed to continue protection 
from sunburn. In districts where the growth of new shoots is sufficiently advanced 
(they should have attained a diameter of some jf in. at the base), and providing 
that the sap is flowing freely, they may be budded. 

When the shoots are ready to receive the bud, a perpendicular cut is made in 
the bark at or near the base. The cut should be from 1 to 1$ in. in length, and in 
depth through to the cambium layer. Another cut is then made horizontally aeross 
the top of the perpendicular one, so that the two together form a T, 

Budwood should be token only from selected trees which are healthy and 
vigorous and noted for consistent production of heavy crops of quality fruit. 
Budwood should be well Tounded, mature wood about the thickness of an ordinary 
lead pencil or slightly less and not more than One year old. Before the buds are 
cut from the budstick, the leaves arc trimmed off so that a piece of the leaf stalk 
or petiole is left in each case. By this means the bud can be more easily handled 
after cutting. 

The bud may be cut off the stick either from above or below, but the general 
practice is to cut from below the bud upwards, commencing about half an inch 
below and ending about half an inch above. The cut must be made with a sharp, 
thin-bladed knife, and be just deep enough to remove a very thin layer of wood. In 
the absence of thorns, the wood may be carefully removed from behind the bud, care 
being taken not to damage the bud. 

The bud is then inserted dowm and under the bark of the stock by raising 
the latter with the budding knife. In order to bring the bud and stock in close 
contact, they are bound tightly together with a raffia tie. In from two to three 
weeks the bud, if it remains green, will have taken — that is to say, united with the 
stock. The tie may then be cut and the head shortened back to force the sap 
into the bud. The stud may be utilised to support the shoot from the bud during 
its early growth, but when the shoot has made good growth and is strong enough 
to support itself the stub should be removed altogether. 
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These new, powerful McCor- 
mick- Deering tractors — 
Farmalls H and M, bring you 
streamline design for visible 
operation, smooth, four- 
cylinder, valve- in-head 

engine, four ideal field 
speeds, and 1 5 m.p.h. road 
speed on rubber; finger-tip 
auto steering; widely variable 
wheel treads and quick- 
attachable machines. These 
tractors make a substantial 
cut in running costs. Both 
are available with steel 
wheels or pneumatics. 


Farmall tractors and equipment 
give you better work at lower 
operating cost. Write to us 
for a Farmall catalogue, or get 
the facts from your McCormick- 
Deering local agent. 


Farmall-M, on steel wheels 
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THE 4 7-20 H .M . DIRECT- 
CONNECTED DISC PLOUGH 


With the Farmall-H or Farmall-M 
tractor, the 47-20 HM plough makes 
a close-coupled unit ideal for plough- 
ing. Two-furrow plough for H and M 
tractors; three-furrow plough for the 
Farmall-M ... 26, 28, or 30-inch 

discs can be supplied. 



INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 

(Incorporated in Victoria) 

278-294 ROMA STREET, BRISBANE, B. 13 
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One of 14 Bedford Utility Models 

WILL ANSWER YOUR NEEDS IN — 

TYPE, CAPACITY, 
PRICE, & ECONOMY 


Carryall Roadster Front Open Delivery — £258 

(Also in Flareboord and Wellslde) 



40 m.p.g* 1 

with th. C,rrV 

1 35 m.p-9* 

with th. B.dtord H-M-- 


With economy now the order of 

^ . ■ the day, select your new utility 

Carryall Coupe Front Open Delivery — £282 _ . 

(Also in Flareboord and Wellside) from ™ e Bedford range, showing 

at your dealers. With Bedford 
you get Bedford economy, plus 
Bedford engineering — better fea- 
tures, more features, longer life, 
higher resale value, and big- 
capacity bodies 

For extra value Bedford gives 
Cor you the more efficient overhead 

valve engine, octane selector, 
6-phase carburettor, independent 
springing, Lockheed hydraulic 
brakes, and 3 -speed quick- 
change Synchromesh gears. 

Get the most for your money 
and more miles per gallon with 

Hal# Tonner Roadster Front Open Delivery — £285 an English Bedford Utility. 

(Also in Flareboord and Wellside) 

GENERAL MOTORS-HOLDEN'S LTD, 




Carryall Chassis from £208, 
Bedford Half-Ton Chassis 
from £225. 


Half Tonner Coupe Front Qpen Delivery — £303 

(Also in Flareboord and Wellside) 



BRITISH 

BEDFORD 

BUY FROM YOI)R 
LOCAL BEDFORD DEALER 


Half Tonner Panel Van — £303 
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Methods of Dehorning Cattle. 

C. R. MULHEARN, B.V.Sc., Director, Animal Health Station, Oonoonba. 

A CONSIDERATION of the merits or demerits of dehorning beef and 
dairy cattle and the most suitable methods of performing the 
operation have been made the subject of an investigation at the Animal 
Health Station, Oonoonba, in the course of the past two years. 

Horns were evolved as an offensive weapon and they are frequently 
used as such, resulting in injury and bruising whenever cattle are 
herded together. The seriousness of the injuries caused by homing in 
store cattle is not fully appreciated, but it becomes very evident in fat 
cattle which are being transported to works for slaughter. The losses 
caused by bruising in fat cattle as a result of horning are very consider- 
able and must amount to many thousands of pounds each year. It, has 
frequently been demonstrated that rejections from a mob of polled or 
dehorned cattle are on the average much less than from horned cattle 
which have been subjected to the same conditions. Dehorning also 
makes cattle more docile, and this in turn allows of more rapid fattening 
or greater production in the case of dairy cows. The value of the polled 
or dehorned animal is widely recognised in other countries, and it is 
unusual to see a horned animal of beef breed in the Argentine or the 
United States of America. Dehorning also is becoming more widely 
practised in Australia, and on certain properties all the male calves 
are treated each year. 

The obvious and most satisfactory method of getting rid of the 
horns is to breed them off, but it will take many years to achieve this 
object and, in the meantime, dehorning should be practised. 

DEHORNING OF CALVES. 

Caustic Method. 

Calves up to one week old can be treated with caustic, such as a 
stick or solution of caustic soda or potash. The caustic stick is moistened 
and applied to the horn bud until bleeding commences. Care should 
be taken to ensure that the entire bud is treated, but, at the same time, 
the caustic should not be allowed to run down the head or come in 
contact with the eyes. Caustic has the disadvantage of difficulty in 
handling, and in wet weather it may be washed from the horn and cause 
burning on other parts of the head. This method also leaves a large 
raw wound, which sometimes takes a long while to heal. 

The Hot-iron Method. 

An alternative method with young calves is the application of a 
special searing iron to the horn bud. This searing iron should be round, 
about 1 inch across, and the searing end should be slightly concave so 
that it will fit over the horn bud. It should be large enough to retain 
the heat and have a handle of sufficient length to pyeyo^t burning the 
hands of the operator. This iron is heated to a dull red heat and then 
applied to each horn bud with sufficient pressure to ensure destruction 
of the bud. With a little practice operators soon become proficient in 
the use of this iron. One of the most important points to be remem- 
bered in respect to this method is to ensure that the calf is thoroughly 
restrained on the ground in such a way as to permit the head being 
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Plate 127. 

Dehorning Instruments. — A — Gouge. B — Guillotine Type. C — Scoop. 
D — Searing Iron. 



Plate 128 . 

Method op Holding Oalp for Dehorning. 






Plate 130. 

Steer in Bail Beady for Dehorning. 
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The Cutting-out Methods. 

Calves up to three months old are treated by enucleating the horn 
buds by means of a special instrument or a sharp knife, followed by 
the application of a searing iron or a caustic solution. The use of a 
searing iron has the disadvantage that a fire is necessary for heating 
the iron. However, as dehorning is usually done at branding time the 
fire is available, as it is necessary for heating the branding irons. The 
application of caustic after removal of the bud also is satisfactory, and 
it has the advantage that no fire is needed and that calves can be treated 
at any time with a minimum of trouble. A quantity of caustic could 
be kept at cattle yards and the young calves dehorned any time they 
are passing through the yards. The disadvantages of the use of caustic 
are that the small wounds do not heal so readily as when the searing 
iron is applied and that care must be exercised in its use to avoid burn- 
ing the fingers or other injury to the user. 



Plate 133 ... 

Guillotine Type Dehorner in Position for Removing Horn 


The setback in calves up to three months old as a result of dehorning 
is practically nil, the effect being approximately equivalent to that of 
branding. When the calf is approximately three months old the horn 
core commences to grow out from the skull and the horny tissues harden, 
so that it then becomes necessary to employ special instruments for the 
removal of the horns. Such instruments usually have convex cutters, so 
that they make a concave wound into the skull. The two types in 
common use are referred to as the and “Gouge” types of 

dehorners (Plate 127). The scoop type ean be used on animals 
up to about six months old, whereas the gouge type can be used on 
animals up to about twelve months old. By means of these instruments 
it is possible to remove the horns and all horn-forming tissues at the 
junction of the horn and the skull. When this operation is performed 
an opening is made into the frontal sinus, which is really an air cavity 
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within the skull. The size of the opening varies with the age of the 
•calf, but it usually closes in from a week to a month, at the end of which 
time the wound should be completely healed. Bleeding frequently occurs 
following this method of dehorning, but it can be controlled by the use 
of a hot searing iron or to a lesser extent by the application of a special 
-dehorning powder. In any case, the loss ot‘ blood is never severe in 
young animals, even if no dressing is applied. Calves from three to 
twelve months of age are usually treated with this type of dehorner 
and the setback as a result of the operation is never very severe. 


DEHORNING OF MATURE ANIMALS. 

With animals over twelve months old, a large dehorner with a 
straight guillotine type blade is usually employed and a special dehorn- 
ing bail becomes necessary. Cattle of all ages have been treated with 
this instrument, and there is usually a slight loss of condition as a result 
of the operation, although the check in growth of store bullocks is never 
very great. Bleeding may be severe following dehorning of mature 
cattle and, although not considered dangerous, it is objectionable and 
is one of the main causes of loss of condition after dehorning. It can 
be controlled by the application of a ligature in the form of a cord tied 
around the base of the horns and across the top of the head, and then 
twitched tightly by drawing the two pieces of cord together across the 
top of the poll. This ligature, which has proved very useful for the 
•control of bleeding in dairy cows, should be left in position for from 
four to twenty-four hours. If the ligature is not applied, the bleeding 
can be controlled to a certain extent by the searing iron or by the use 
of a suitable dusting powder. A dressing in the form of a dry dusting 
powder has been found more satisfactory for use immediately after 
dehorning than one with an oily or tarry base. Satisfactory applica- 
tion of the latter dressing is difficult. A suitable dusting powder may 
be prepared by mixing one part of boracie acid, one part zinc oxide, 
one part powdered alum, and six parts powdered starch. 

Although several hundred head of cattle of all ages have been 
dehorned either at the Animal Health Station or directly under our 
supervision at other centres, not a single loss due to dehorning has 
occurred. However, it is not wise to dehorn mature eattle at a time of 
the year when blowflies are numerous, as the flies may k ‘blow” the 
wounds in the skull. 


TIPPING. 

Tipping is often practised as an alternative to dehorning in mature 
cattle, particularly in bulls, dairy cows, and steers which are beginning 
fo fatten. Tipping consists of the removal of about 2 inches from the 
tip of the horn, so that the quick or sensitive portion becomes exposed. 
As a result of this operation, the extremity of the horn becomes tender 
for a considerable time and the animal will refrain from using it. Even 
when the tenderness disappears, the animal is less likely to cause ripping 
nr bruising, for the sharp point has been permanently removed. 

As dehorning of calves may be carried out at any time of the year 
without risk of loss, and as the advantages of such an action are out- 
standing, it is suggested that the question of dehorning all young beef 
cattle be given serious consideration. The operation could be done 
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Plate 132. 

Yearling and Two-y ear-old Dehorned Steers at Pasture, 



Plate 133, 

Yearling and Two- year-old Dehorned Steers at Pasture. 
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British" buy British to aid our 
war effort! 


. . . with all-British Fordson- 
lowest-priced Tractor per h.p. 

Today the utmost in carrying capacity 
must be obtained from grazing pro- 
perties, and pasture renovation sup- 
plies the answer. Many graziers and 
dairy farmers have proved this and 
increased the amount of stock carried 
on their country by as high as three 
or four times. 

The 1940 Fordson (developing 32 
B.H.P.) and an 8 foot pasture renova- 
tor breaks up and aerates paddocks 
at the rate of 30 acres a day. at the 
same time sowing fresh seed and 
fertilizing. In matted paspalum Fordson 
with rotary hoe breaks up 8 to 10 
acres a day. Your Fordson Dealer will 
gladly demonstrate on your own land. 
See him today! 


THE 

ENGLISH 


FORDSON 


BUY FROM YOUR LOCAL FORDSON DEALER 


Distributors : 

BUZACOTTS (Q’LAND.) LTD. 

443 Adelaide Street, Brisbane 

WORD MOTOR COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA FTY. LTD. (INCORPORATED IN VICTORIA) FIS4.16T 
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CONCRETE 



CONCRETE 

is ideal for 
Drinking Troughs, 
Drains, Fencing 
posts. Tanks, 
Silos, £rc. 

Use it Always! 


has 101 Uses 

If you are considering any improvements 
around the farm — now is the time. 

BUILD WITH CONCRETE 

and make them permanent .... 

This Durable, All-Weather Building 
Material costs practically nothing for 
upkeep and loses nothing by depreciation. 

Concrete improvements are attractive — 
they're clean, fireproof, white-ant proof, 
and above all, Lasting. 


WWWSA^ 

BUY QUEENSLAND MADE 

A ^AAAAAA 


specify 



Manufactured by 

QUEENSLAND CEMENT & LIME CO., LTD., DARRA 
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without any great inconvenience to the breeder when the calves are 
handled for branding or marking. Dehorning is being practised as a 
routine procedure on several properties in Queensland at the present 
time, and there is every indication that it will become much more widely 
practised when it is realised that the operation is very simple and can be 
performed in conjunction with ordinary station management. 

Further information on dehorning may be obtained from the 
Director of Veterinary Services, Department of Agriculture and Stock, 
Brisbane, or from the Director, Animal Health Station, Oonoonba, via 
Townsville. 


"DON'TS" AND "BUTS" FOR DAIRY FARMERS. 

DON’T have the cowshed roof covered with dust and cobwebs; 

BUT lime-wash it and brush it down regularly. 

DON’T have heaps of manure just outside the cowshed door; 

BUT carry it away daily to the paddock. 

DON’T wash a whole herd of cows with one bucket of water; 

BUT use one bucket of water for every two or three cows. 

DON’T use old pieces of bagging for udder cloths; 

BUT use clean cloths kept for the purpose. 

DON’T leave udder cloths screwed up in damp bundles; 

BUT boil them daily and hang them out to dry away from the dust of the yard. 
DON’T follow the practice of wet-handed milking; 

BUT always milk with clean dry hands. 

DON’T milk into kerosene tins or use them for cream, the folds and crevices 
provide ideal conditions for bacteria; 

BUT invest in well-made milk buckets and cream cans. 

DON’T commence milking into the bucket immediately; 

BUT direct three streams of milk into a separate vessel for rejection. This milk 
is bacteria -laden and contains little fat. 

DON’T allow milk and/or cream to stand in or near the milking bails or dusty 
yards ; 

BUT remove it immediately to the dairy or milk stand as the case requires. 
DON’T use cloths for straining milk. They are too risky; 

BUT use a cotton wad type strainer and strain only once. 

DON’T use hot water directly on utensils after milking, as it will bake the milk 
serums on to the metal; 

BUT rinse or soak them first in cold water. 

DON’T wipe the utensils with a cloth after washing; 

BUT sterilise them by boiling or steaming and allow them to dry without wiping. 

DON’T abuse or knock your cows about, for this is one of the chief causes of 
dirty yards; 

BUT treat them kindly — a contented cow will give more and better milk. 
DON’T delay the cleansing of any dairy equipment after use; 

BUT remember that it is much more difficult once the milk or cream residue 
has been allowed to harden. 

DON’T forget to cool and stir any cream as provided by the Dairy Produce A&ts; 
BUT persevere and get 1 1 Choice ’ ’ grade every time. Tt can be done. 
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Effective Power Spray for Farm 
Animals. 

L. D. CAREY, Chief Inspector of Stock. 

DOWER spraying of cattle and horses as a measure of tick control has 
* been proved in practice to be both effective and economical. At 
the Brisbane Show in August last, a spraying plant designed by the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock for use on small holdings, and on 
dairy farms particularly, was set up for demonstrational purposes, and 
attracted the keen interest of a large number of stockowners. In 
response to numerous requests for plans and specifications, these notes 
have been compiled. 

Construction. 

In the accompanying plan and list of materials required, sawn 
timber is specified, but if suitable bush timber is available for posts and 
rails, it may be substituted. 

If it is required to spray more than one beast at a time, the crush 
can be extend^! to provide for the extra accommodation, and also for 
an extension of the jetting system. 

In preparing the plan, attention has been given to keeping the cost 
of construction to the minimum requirements. Particular attention 
should be given to the measurements on the plan, and the inside posts 
of the spray crush should be spaced so that the piping running 
horizontally on each side will reach from centre to centre of each post 
and be clear of the slide gates. 

The posts and all woodwork for the crush should be erected first, 
care being taken to see that there is sufficient space left between the posts 
to allow the slide gates to pass through. The boarding-in of the sides 
and slide gates of the spray crush is recommended in order to save waste 
of fluid from the spray jets during operation. 

Sawn limber is recommended for the slide gates, and they can be 
fitted with either rollers or slide bar at top. 

After the construction of the crush, concreting should be the next 
procedure, the mixture to be as specified. The gravel and sand should 
be clean and free from dirt or other foreign matter. The concrete floor 
should have a slight fall towards the centre and side of the crush to the 
outlet drain into the screening chamber, from which the fluid is run into 
the holding tank or pit. A concrete sill about 3 inches high should 
be placed around the floor of the crush to stop the fluid from running 
outside. 

A 200-gallon iron ship’s tank or a concrete pit 3 by 3 by 3 feet 
would be ample capacity, and should be placed or constructed alongside 
the screening chamber and set in the ground, the top being at ground 
level. 

The piping should be constructed as illustrated (Plate 135) . The 
pipes should be braced to the posts, and the pipes to which the jets are 
attached placed vertically. The jets should not be exposed inside the 
crush any more than necessary. The bottom jets should be about 
10 inches above the concrete floor. 

A centrifugal pump should be erected as near as possible to the 
fluid tank and bolted to a concrete block. 
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The engine should be placed in a position suitable for the driving 
of the pump by a belt. If a small farm engine is available, a concrete 
foundation block could be erected in a convenient position, and on which 



Plate 134. 

POWER SPRAY PLAN. 









1940. 



Plate 135. 

A Side View op the Spraying Crush. 
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the engine (if of a stationary type) could be placed when required. 
Where electricity power is available, a power motor could be installed. 

The Dip Mixture. 

When spraying is to be done, sufficient water according to the 
number of stock to be sprayed should be placed in the tank. The 
gallonage should be recorded and the required amount of concentrate 
added, in accordance with the instructions on the tin or drum. A 
graduated pint measure is recommended for ibis purpose. If the 
concentrate used is of, say, 1 gallon to 160 gallons of water to give the 



Plate 136. 

The Power Spray Crush from Another Viewpoint, 
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standard strength dipping fluid, it would be necessary to add one pint 
to each 20 gallons of water placed in the tank. 

If there is fluid remaining in the tank after spraying has been 
completed, the depth of the fluid should be taken, and if required for 
use some time later the depth should again be checked. If the water is 
below the previous check mark because of evaporation, water should be 
added to bring it to the first-mentioned level without adding any concen- 
trate before using. Evaporation obviously increases the strength of the 
remaining fluid. Water evaporates, but the arsenic does not. Samples 
of the fluid should be submitted to the Agricultural Chemist, Department 
of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, for analysis before using. 

Instructions on the charging of the tank with dipping concentrate 
is always obtainable from the nearest stock inspector. 

A screening bucket for use in the screening chamber is necessary 
and should be installed. 

Operation. 

The centrifugal pump may require priming before starting. This 
is done by pouring water into the priming tap on the pump. The spray 
is operated from the valve on the pipe line by turning on and off, as 
required, during the spraying operation. 

As each beast is sprayed in the crush, it is passed on to the draining 
crush, where it drains while another beast is being sprayed, thus saving 
loss in dipping fluid. 

Before treating dairy cows, it is recommended that their teats and 
udder should be dressed with warm lard or other clean grease to prevent 
possible scalding of those parts. The teats and udder should be washed 
before being milked after spraying. 

Spraying of all dairy stock on the farm at 18-day intervals will 
not only assist in the eradication of ticks, but will relieve the stock of 
tick worry and consequent loss of condition. The minimising of tick 
worry is naturally conducive to greater milk production, and, if done 
at the prescribed intervals, spraying will eventually result in the 
complete eradication of ticks on the holding. 


Specifications. 


CONCRETE. 

Cub. yd. 

Concrete floor, 4-in. thick, 1:2:4 

mixture, f-in. aggregate . . 1 4/27 

Concrete in tanks, walls, and 
floor, 4-in. thick, 1:2:4 mix- 
ture, f in. aggregate .. 17/27 

Ooncreto in screening chamber, 
walls, and floor, 4-in. thick, 

1:2:4 mixture, jj-in. aggregate 11/27 


2 5/27 

ORDER. 

Cement, 94-lb* bags . . . . No. 13 

Sand . . . . . . 1 cub. yd. 

Metal or gravel . . 1$ cub. yds. 

Pttdlo or other approved water- 
proofing compound . . . . 6 lb. 

4J10 B.R.C. or other approved 
fabric for the following 
areas — 22 ft. x 4 ft., 4 ft. x 
4 ft. 


CRUSn ROUGH HARDWOOD, 
SECOND GRADE, 
fl in. x 6 in. posts — 1/9 ft., 8/30 ft. 

4 in. x 4 in. posts — 2/8 ft. 

4 in. x 3 in. posts — 6/8 ft. 

4 in. x 3 in. rails — 6/10 ft., 6/8 ft., 
8/9 ft. 6 in. 

6 in. x 4 in. beams — 2/9 ft. 

6 in. x 4 in. posts to support beam, 
2/9 ft. 6 in. 

6 in. x I in. sheeting — 34/6 ft. 

** 

Gates — 

3 in. x 2 in. framing — 4/6 ft. 6 in., 
2/6 ft., 9/4 ft. 

4 in. x 2 in. framing — 3/4 ft. 

4 in. x 1 in. braces to gates— 2/8 ft., 
1/7 ft. 6 in. 
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HARDWARE. 

I -in. diameter W.I. rod for slid- 
ing doors threaded at both 
ends and with nuts and 
washers, approximately 8 ft. 

long No. 2 

5i-in. diameter W.I. eyebolts with 
nut and washer, bolt end 7-in. 
long, eye to be full 1-in. 
diameter . . . . . . No. f> 

i'in. diameter W.I. eyebolts with 
nut and washer, bolt end 5-in. 
long, eye to be full 1 in. dia- 
meter No. 4 

{{-in. diameter W.I. bolt with 
nut and washer to (5 in. x (> in. 
posts and 6 in. x 4 in. bourn , 
l(>£-in. long . . . . _ No. X 

Lin. diameter WJ. bolts with 
nut and washer securing rails 
to posts, fij in. long . . . No. 12 


*4 dn. diameter W.I. bolts with 
nut and washer securing fram- 


ing of gates, 2 Lin. long . 

No. 

24 

h in. diameter W.I. bolts with 



nut and washer securing fram- 



ing of gates, .‘U-in. long 

No. 

12 

Hinges to swing gate, 12 -in. 



crook and band (pair) 

No. 

1 

Date fastening, approved 

No. 

1 

Door pulls, 10-in. stamped steel 



oi otliei approved pull or 



handle 

No. 

2 

Nails— 



2] m x 10 gauge 

7 

lb. 

^ * gauge 

o 

lb. 

1 v 7 gauge 

»> 

lb. 


C W.I. piping and fittings, spray 
jets, pumphose, &c., also 
motor and pump as directed 
and apprised. 


CLEANLINESS IN THE MILKING SHED. . 

Observations at milking time on some dairy farms reveal carelessness which is 
dangerous from a viewpoint of infection from bacteria. Bacteria in milk and cream 
are well-known causes of low-grade, inferior products, and safeguards against their 
introduction are essential. 

The milking bucket should on no account bo used as a washing utensil, either 
for the udder and teats of the cow or the milker’s hands. The act of washing the 
udder transfers innumerable bacteria with the dirt and loose hair to the bucket, 
and a simple rinsing in cold water is not sufficient to remove them all. The need 
for separate milking buckets and washing buckets is therefore very obvious. 

A bucket and cloth for washing the udder and a wash basin for washing the 
hands before milking each cow are hygienic necessities in the bails. The dairyman 
may well ask himself the question: “Would T take my meals with hands unwashed 
after completing milking operations?” The answer would be an emphatic “No!” 
Yet the cleanliness of his hands during milking is at least as important, for milk 
and ci <*nm are foods winch may be easily contaminated. 

(Mean hands are just as essential during milking as at the dining table. It is 
the i of ore remarkable that many people who are scrupulously clean in the home 
are lamentably careless in the cowvard and dairy. 

Another \ cry common practice is the wiping of soiled, milky hands on the 
clothing. These same clothes, if worn throughout the day, soon acquire a most 
objectionable smell and attract flies. Sugar-bag aprons — which are easily made, 
inexpensive and long-wearing — are suggested for use by all milkers. The aprons 
should, of course, be washed frequently. 

The protection of milk against flies is also a matter of consideration. Most 
dairymen have in use a large, shallow' milk vat, and this should be provided with 
a lid on which an opening has been left for the milk strainer, or, if milking 
machines are in use, for the releaser. This lid keeps out dust and vermin, and 
also is a help in maintaining the temperature of the milk before separating. 

Hand milkeTS frequently moisten the cow’s teats during milking from the milk 
in the bucket. This practice cannot be condemned too strongly, as the hands arc 
usually soiled, and bacteria from the udder of the cow are transferred to the 
bucket. 

The following points are all practised by the most successful dairymen: — 

Wash the udders in buckets used only for that purpose. 

Wash the hands after milking each cow. 

Wipe the hands on a clean cloth, not on the clothes, and wear either an 
apron or overalls. 

Aprons and overalls are easily boiled; so keep them clean. 

Don’t use an uncovered vat. Under the Dairy Regulations a cover for the 
vat must be provided. 


22 
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The Management of Dairy Farms in relation 
to increased Mills Production. 

J. SHILKIN, H.D.A., B.V.Sc., Veterinary Officer, Brisbane Milk Board. 

f T'HE management of dairy farms supplying milk to the Brisbane 

market is, in some eases, not all that could be desired. The average 
production is very low, and the methods employed are not always such 
as to produce the maximum amount of milk at the lowest possible cost. 
The highest efficiency possible in the different circumstances of locality* 
area, and other factors should be the aim, and it is considered, therefore, 
that the following summary of methods would, if carried out, help to 
attain this efficiency. 

Suggested measures may be divided into two main groups, both of 
equal importance — 

A. Management of Farms. 

B. Management of Cattle. 

A. — Management of Farms. 

1. Subdivision of Paddocks . 

There should be as many paddocks as practicable to provide for 
rotational grazing, so that small paddocks may be grazed off quickly 
by stocking heavily and then spelled. Grass about 5 to 6 inches high is 
much more nutritious and has a higher feeding value than grass which 
is at a later stage of growth. Consequently, better results in milk 
production and a much higher carrying capacity of the same area should 
be obtained. 

There also is the possibility of controlling parasitic infestation. The 
larval stages of many parasites exist on the pastures for varying periods, 
and spelling of these pastures by rotational grazing will result in the 
destruction of a large proportion of the larvse, with a consequent decrease 
in the incidence of infestation. 

Where creeks make subdivision difficult, the use of specialised 
agricultural engineering methods would no doubt solve many problems. 

IL Establishment of Suitable Pastures. 

By collaboration with officers of the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock, it is possible to ascertain which grasses are the best under certain 
conditions of soil and climate and the methods of establishing such 
pastures. There is no doubt whatever that by laying down the most 
suitable grasses and proper management subsequently, the carrying 
capacity of any area can be increased immensely. 

Large variations in feeding value occur even in good grasses, and 
a grass which is properly managed may possess as much as twice the 
feeding value as the same grass under bad management. 

///. Fertilization of Pastures . 

A large amount of material is returned to the soil in the form of 
manure, but, generally, too little use is made of it. Occasional spread- 
ing of the manure with harrows would be an advantage and, at the same 
time, provide a light scarification of the soil, the subdivision of 
paddocks enables the effect of this to be increased. 
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In districts suitable for the growth of clover, a top-dressing with 
superphosphate has the effect usually of stimulating growth of clovers. 
Small scale trials, however, are recommended first to demonstrate the 
value or otherwise of applying super, in each particular area. 

IV. 0 rowing of Crops. 

The largest workable area should be placed under crop, both for 
feeding purposes and for conservation as ensilage or hay. 

Of the non-leguminous summer crops, sorghum and maize stand out 
for silage purposes and also for feeding in a green state, while for grazing 
purposes white panicmn, Japanese millet, and Sudan grass have proved 
their worth. The lastmentioned is more suitable for inland districts, 
particularly the Darling Downs and Maranoa. 

All members of the sorghum family — and this includes Sudan grass 
— are likely to cause losses from poisoning if fed when in a fresh green 
condition before the flowering stage, and it is therefore advisable to 
allow the crop to flower before grazing, particularly if the crop has 
received a check from dry weather during growth. 

For winter feeding, oats, wheat, and barley, sown either alone or as 
a mixture with field peas or vetches, an* the most widely “used. 

Of the leguminous crops, lucerne is particularly valuable where it 
can be grown and maintained efficiently, while cow pea as a summer 
leguminous crop ami field pea for a whiter crop are both very valuable 
for supplementary feeding. Naturally, for all these crops it is advisable 
to plant good seed of the best varieties consistent with their adaptability 
to local conditions, and this information may be obtained from the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

V . Cnnsercution of Fodder . 

Many farms are sadly lacking in means for conserving fodder. On 
some, conserved fodder is conspicuous by its absence, and on others too 
little provision is made for it. 

Consequently, dry periods result in the inability to maintain animals 
in a reasonable condition; ami once cattle lose condition it is usually 
difficult and uneconomical to bring them back to normal milking during 
that particular lactation period, whereas cattle maintained in good 
condition milk well during a time when market supplies would normally 
be low. 

Silage is particularly good for dairy cows, as it is palatable and 
nutritious, and if well made should be almost equal in feeding value to 
the green crops. Certain types of silos are relatively inexpensive, but 
even the more expensive ones would amply repay the outlay in a short 
period. 

B. — Management of Cows. 

I. Breed . 

The breed chosen is a matter for the individual, but to a certain 
extent will depend on the conditions of the locality or the particular 
farm concerned. Generally, pure-bred cattle are larger and more 
economical producers, if properly cared for. than crossbreds and conse- 
quently more profitable. However, if crossbreds are used — and this is 
the rule rather than the exception — it is advisable by using good pure- 
bred bulls combined with careful culling, to grade up the herd. It is 
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possible in this way to develop a herd which can hardly be distinguished 
in appearance or production from pure-bred animals. 

II. Selection and Segregation of Bull . 

Prom the foregoing it is obvious that the bull must be a high-class 
animal for the obtaining of the best results. It should be selected, not 
only on appearance and pedigree, but (and this is most important) it 
should be the progeny of known high-producing stock. 

The bull should not be allowed to run with the herd, despite the 
fact, that this is the prevailing practice. By keeping the bull segregated 
in this way, it is possible to control matings more satisfactorily and so 
regulate lactation periods, which is an important factor when supplying 
milk. It also is very important from the standpoint of disease control. 
For instance, the presence of vaginitis in the herd can be determined 
much more readily than when the bull is running with the herd, and so 
enables treatment to be carried out sooner. 

III . Control of Diseases . 

Disease is the cause of very heavy economic loss to the dairying 
industry, and the diseases most frequently encountered are T.B., 
contagious abortion, mastitis, and vaginitis. These diseases, in the main, 
are somewhat insidious and do not give rise to spectacular losses. Conse- 
quently, they may appear to the farmer rnueh less important than they 
really are and he may thus tend to disregard them. However, most of 
these diseases can be eradicated, and farmers should avail themselves of 
the facilities at their disposal for this purpose. 

IV. Culling. 

Culling should be heavy, and sentimental considerations should not 
be allowed to outweigh economic factors. A definite standard should 
he set for milk production, and if any cow does not measure up to this 
standard there should not be any hesitation in passing her out. High 
producers are definitely economical producers, while low producers, 
despite the fact that they may require less feed, are decidedly 
uneconomical. 

Other reasons for culling are, of course, age and disease. 

V. Milk Recording. 

The keeping of records of milk production is advisable and will be 
very useful as a guide to culling. It should not be difficult to weigh the 
day’s milk from each cow, and if this is done at weekly intervals, or 
even monthly intervals, a fairly accurate record of the profitability or 
otherwise of each cow will be obtained. Many cows milk well during 
the early stages of the lactation period, but do not maintain their produc- 
tion for veiy long, and the average production of such cows will be very 
low. The keeping of production records, therefore, will indicate these 
cows much more accurately than mere guesswork. 

VI. Rugging. • 

Rugging is a very useful practice in the winter months. Cows will 
naturally be more contented, and by helping to maintain the usual body 
temperature of the animals, rugging will obviate a certain proportion 
of the feed being utilized as fuel. 
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VII. Dehorning. 

The practiee of dehorning makes cows more docile and less liable to 
fight each other. Any factor which keeps cows quiet and contented will 
have a tendency to improve production. 

i 

VIII. Feeding . 

Feeding’ is naturally one of the most important faelors associated 
with milk production, as correct feeding may mean the difference 
between profit and loss to the fanner. The main points to consider are 
the maximum utilization of pastures and crops and, where necessary, 
the addition of concentrates to the ration. For the most efficient produc- 
tion, the condition of the cows must be kept at a high level. Once they 
lose condition for any reason — dry conditions, disease, or any other cause 
— it is generally a most difficult and costly process to bring them hack 
to normal condition and production. Generally, to maintain production 
in the Brisbane milk-producing districts during the winter months, it 
is advisable to feed concentrates. This also applies, under certain 
conditions, to some farms during the summer months, particularly those 
where only a small amount of cropping is carried out. 

It has been shown that a cow of average weight requires about 50 lb. 
of roughage (grass, green feed. &e.) for maintenance — that is. for all 
normal bodily functions. Consequently, if little feed is available over 
and above that figure, it stands to reason that only limited amounts of 
milk can he produced. Therefore, it is necessary to add concentrates 
to the feed—largcr quantities when the feed is scarce or poor in quality, 
and smaller quanties when the feed is plentiful and nutritious. 

Where concentrates have not previously been fed it is not, as a rule, 
economical to commence on animals whose lactation period has extended 
beyond five months, except in the case of animals that have been in 
between five and seven months, when concentrate feeding may he adopted 
in preparation for the following lactation. 

Milk is a substance rich in protein and minerals, particularly lime 
and phosphorus. Consequently, it is necessary to provide feeding stuffs 
which are rich in these materials. Obviously, cows cannot for long 
secrete more of these substances in the milk than they obtain from their 
feed. As milk is rich in protein, it is necessary to take into considera- 
tion both the analyses and the prevailing prices. The costlier concen- 
trates are not necessarily the best, but, on the other hand, the cheaper 
ones are not necessarily the most economical, while a concentrate which 
is economical to feed in one State may not be economical to feed in 
another State. 

Tn Queensland, excellent results have been obtained with a mixture 
of a concentrate high in protein and one high in carbohydrates. The 
best of the former are protein meal (meat meal) and blood meal, and, 
of the latter, maize meal, wheat meal, and sorghum meal have given the 
best results. Which combination of these should he used will depend on 
the prevailing prices which may vary from time to time. 

It has been found that with cows on poor feed producing, for 
example, 1 gallon per day (4 per cent, butterfat), the addition of 1 lb. 
protein meal (or blood meal), 3 lb. cereal meal (maize, wheat, or sorghum 
meal) will increase production to 2 gallons daily. Increase or decrease 
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of these quantities will increase or decrease production proportionately, 
after allowing for the time lag. It must be remembered, however, that 
these results will only be obtained in cattle which have the potential 
capacity to produce these larger quantities of milk, hence the necessity 
for proper breeding and culling. 

By feeding concentrates, admittedly the feeding costs will be 
increased, but the net returns should greatly offset the increased cost, 
always providing the right concentrates are used. For instance, the 
cost of feeding 1 lb. protein meal and 3 lb. of sorghum meal is, on present 
prices, about 3-Jd. per day. An increase of 1 gallon per day will, 
therefore, show a handsome profit. 

With regard to feeding protein meal and blood meal, it is pointed 
out that care is frequently necessary in persuading cows to take them. 
Animals which are underfed and in poor condition, or animals that have 
been accustomed to small quantities from birth will usually present little 
difficulty, but others should only be fed small quantities (even as low 
as a teaspoonful) at first and, if possible, in combination with attractive 
feeds, such as linseed or cottonseed meals. Even then it may still be 
difficult, and it may be necessary to let animals go hungry for a day 
or two. Admittedly, milk producers would not be particularly keen on 
carrying out the latter process because of the temporary drop in milk 
production, but once animals take the concentrate the returns will 
justify the trouble involved. 

Protein meal or blood meal should not be allowed to become damp 
or to remain in feed boxes, as they putrefy rapidly. 

Cottonseed meal may be quite useful as a concentrate but, generally, 
is more costly than the protein or blood meals. Actually 3 lb. of protein 
meal is practically 'equivalent to 5 lb. of cottonseed meal ; so that, to 
make the latter as economical a feed as the protein meal, it would require 
to be nearly half the cost, and that is not the case. 

Other concentrates may be useful and economical, but this will also 
depend on the analyses and prices. The actual value of these materials 
can he worked out, and this should always be determined by application 
to the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

IX. Provision of Mineral Supplements. 

As mentioned previously, milk is extremely rich in minerals, 
particularly lime and phosphorus, and unless cows are on particularly 
rich feed it is very doubtful if the supply of these minerals will be 
adequate. Therefore, it is highly desirable that provision be made for 
their supply, and for this purpose the best and most economical source 
is sterilized bone meal. This should be combined with salt, which also 
is essential, as follows : — 

Sterilized bone meal 2 parts 

Salt 1 part 

and fed at the rate of 2 oz. per day, mixed in the feed* 

Where cattle are on good feed and on protein meal (which actually 
contains a certain amount of tone meal), it may only to necessary to 
add two tahlespoonsful of salt to the ration, particularly when there is 
an adequate water supply, v 
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Eliminate the possibility of your crops being demolished or 
trampled down — fence the modern way with an 


ELECTRIC FENCE 

Livestock are particularly sensitive to electricity and when they contact an 
electrically-charged fence they receive a strong — yet perfectly harmless — 
sting that will repulse even the most determined fence breaker. An 
electric fence cuts fencing costs. One wire on light stakes — BO to 40 feet 
apart — holds stock as efficiently as a 6- wire and netting fence Write 
to-day for details. 


ELECTRIC STOCK DROVERS, 39/- 

The most humane, efficient, and labour-saving device ever conceived 
for controlling stock. A light touch with the end of the cane gives 
the animal a tingling shock that compels obedience. Operates just 
like an electric torch and just as safe. Price, only 39/-. 


Send for details of the 

"PENNANT" BATH, SINK, and 
GENERAL WATER HEATER 


A clean, safe, and convenient water heater that 
operates as efficiently as a gas or electric heater. 
Full details post free on request 


£ 11 / 10 /- 


Ideal Receivers for the Country Man! 
ARISTOCRAT RADIO 

Console Models, battery operated, from 31 guineas; Mantel Models, 
battery operated, from 24 guineas; Portable Models, fully self- 
contained, from 18 guineas. Buy from your local dealer or direct from 
Trackson's — Sole Queensland distributors. 


T R ACKSON'S 

T h e H r $ % h ( e st S pot t ti T o tv n 

1 S 7* 1 59 f EI i be t h Street - Brisbane 
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WHY PAY MORE! 

for Hie same Efficiency . ... the same components .... and! Hie same 
quality of a higher-priced battery when you can get equal Satisfaction and 
Service from a 

Queensland 
Storage Battery 

at a much lower price. These Batteries are 
guaranteed for 2 years, but last much longer. 

LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES! 

HEAVY DUTY— QUEENSLAND SUPER GRADE— 2 YEARS' GUARANTEE 
6-Volt, 13 Plate, 55/-; 6- Volt, 15 Plate, 70/-; 12-Volt, 9 Plate, 85/- 

HEAVY DUTY— QUEENSLAND FIRST GRADE— 18 MONTHS' GUARANTEE 
6-Volt, 13 Plate, 45/-; 6- Volt, 15 Plate, 55/-; 12-Volt, 9 Plate, 70/- 
Lowest price* quoted for guaranteed FARM LIGHTING PLANTS complete, 
or GENERATORS, SWITCHBOARDS, etc., for use with existing Engines. 

PRICE LISTS or further particulars gladly supplied. 


QUEENSLAND STORAGE BATTERY (°- Y 

.574 ANN STREET BRISBANE ((?/>/> SI Itlultui-i Hoiprfut. ' 
lilso at-SIB, RUTHVEN STREET TOOWOOMBA ( Ob/h 7oa/il Hall 
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it is advisable to allow dry cattle access to a mineral supplement 
in the paddock, and this can be put in boxes under cover. One of the 
best of these mixtures is : — 

Sterilized bone meal . . . . . . 2 parts 

Powdered limestone . . . . . . 2 parts 

Salt . . . . . . . . 1 part 

The proper application — including, of course, the modification 
where conditions necessitate it — of all the above factors is essential if 
the funnel is to produce milk along the most efficient and economical 
lines. Haphazardness in any direction may well lead to uneconomic 
production. 


CARE OF CREAM IN THE SUMMER. 

In simuner time dairy farmers should, it is suggested, exercise more than ordinary 
care in ensuring cleanliness in every detail of dairy practice, otherwise it will be 
difficult to avoid rapid deterioration in the quality of milk and cream. A little extra 
care will ensure the maintenance of quality and, in consequence, a top grade test. 

Premium for Quality . — To exemplify the financial advantage of supplying choice 
cream, assume that the daily production on a farm is 60 gallons of milk having 
3.8 per cent, butter -fat test. If the separator screw is set to deliver one part of 
cream to 9 parts of skim milk, then 6 gallons of cream of 38 per cent, fat test will 
be obtained from the milk. This is equivalent to 28 lb. of commercial butter. 
Calculated on the basis of Is. 2d. per lb. for commercial butter, and in accordance 
with the statutory difference in payment for the respective grades, the price payable 

l. _ a ., .i, J!.. .. aIa — ..a* - -iji i... 


by a butter factory for such a quantity of cream would be — 

Monthly 

l)ail\ Ite turn. 

Grade. Return. (30 days . ) 

£ .s . (t. £ .s. (L 

Choice at 3s. 2d. per lb. . . . 1 12 8 . . 50 () () 

First grade at 3 s. Hd. per JL>. ..1 31 6 .. 47 3 0 

Second grade at Is. OAd. per lb. ..1 9 2 . . 43 15 0 


- importance of Sterilized Utensils . — The chief factor in milk and cream produc 
tion is the sterility of the utensils, over 80 per cent, of the original bacterial 
contamination of milk being due to this source. Scrupulous care of the utensils 
alone (provided there is no carelessness otherwise) is the best safeguard of cream 
quality. Buies to observe in the cleansing of dairy utensils are — 

1. The rinsing out of residual milk with cold or lukewarm water. 

2. The removal of fat and grease by washing in warm water in which a fat 

solvent, such as washing soda, is dissolved. Use a scrubbing brush and 
not pieces of rag for this purpose. This makes a utensil “physically 
clean . 9 ’ 

3. The near-sterilization by the use of sufficient quantity of boiling water or 

steam. This makes a utensil * * baeterioiogically dean.” 

Other Hides. — Other rules requiring careful observance are — 

1. Washing of the udder with a moistened cloth. A weak solution of 

permanganate of potash (Oondv’s fluid) is useful for this purpose. The 
udder cloths should be boiled and hung to dry after each milking. 

2. Milking with clean hands. A washbowl, towel, and soap should be provided. 

3. Storage of utensils and cream away from the possibility of dust 

contamination, 

4. Cooling the cream and maintaining it at as low a temperature as 

practicable. 

5. Stirring the cream frequently. 

6. Maintaining a cream test of between 38 to 42 per cent, butter fat. 

7« Not mixing warm cream with cold cream until the animal heat has been 
reduced. 

8. Frequent delivery of cream to the factory. 

Systematic and strict observance of these rules is an assurance of satisfactory 
eroam returns. 
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Hay Bale Battens. 

F. B. COLEMAN, Officer in Charge, Seeds, Fertilizers, Veterinary Medicines, 
Pest Destroyers, and Stock Foods Investigation Branch. 

U NDER the provisions of “ The Stock Foods Acts, 3919 to 1995,’' it is 
prescribed that the total weight of battens used on bales of hay 
shall not exceed 10 per cent, of the gross weight of the bale. A recent 
inspection of the hay being offered for sale revealed that, in the main, 
the battens used are well below this very liberal allowance. This applies 
particularly to hay received from other States of the Commonwealth, 
which is packed with battens which weigh considerably less than those 
generally used in Queensland. However, cases do occur in which legal 
requirements are not observed. Bales are sometimes “loaded” with one 
or more battens of excessive weight, some weighing as much as 31 lb. 
each. 

The accompanying photograph of battens selected from hay offered 
for sale tells its own story. 

The concern with which a purchaser of hay would view his delivery 
when battened with heavy timber of the sizes illustrated (battens D to 
G) may well be imagined. This concern is obviously detrimental to the 
selling value of a consignment, even if the total weight of the battens is 
within the limit imposed. The weight of wood actually used on a bale 
should be the absolute minimum necessary to stand the strain imposed. 

Overweight battens is a serious matter for the purchaser, especially 
of a large consignment. Hay so unduly “loaded” is a distinct breach 
of sound marketing principles, the effect of which recoils justly on the 
head of any producer or consignor who so offends, whether through 
carelessness or otherwise. In preparing any commodity for market, a 
little extra care and attention to its 4 4 get up ’ ’ invariably pays. A good 
reputation among purchasers is obviously an asset to any seller. 

In order not to exceed the maximum allowed, and to provide for a 
uniform pack, the total number of battens per bale should not exceed 
eight. No batten should be longer lhan the bale, and should be not 
more than 3 inches wide by not more than half an inch thick. 

When the battens on any bale of hay are suspected of being in 
excess of the prescribed maximium dimensions, the hay is liable to seizure, 
in which case a period of thirty days is allowed for the overweight 
battens to be replaced. In the event of seizure the seller would be called 
on to bear the expense incurred, including any storage charges that may 
be involved. In the event of non-compliance with the Act within the 
thirty days, the hay would be subject to forfeiture. 

The provisions of The Stock Food Acts provide a penalty of £20 for 
the first offence, £50 for the second offence, and £100 for subsequent 
offences. 
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Drenching Sheep. 

B EFOBE drenching, an effort should always be made to ascertain which species 
of worm is the cause of the trouble, and this can readily be done by a post- 
mortem examination of a badly infested animal. The fourth stomach, small and 
large intestines, should be cut open and examined carefully, and if the animals are 
coughing, attention also should be given to the lungs. 

For the worm that occurs in the fourth stomach — the barber's polo worm — 
bluestone is recommended. Carbon tetrachloride is also very effective agaiiist this 
worm, but there is some risk attached to its use, and it is therefore no longer 
recommended by the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Bluestone and nicotine .sulphate are used for the removal of the small hair 
worms which inhabit the small intestine. Hair worms are the cause of a disease 
known as “black scours." Infestation is most severe among young sheep, in which 
the losses may be very heavy. Bluestone and nicotine sulphate is the only drench 
which is of any value against these small worms. 

Where a mixed infestation of stomach worms and hair worms occurs — a frequent 
experience, especially in young sheep — the bluestone-nicotine sulphate drench should 
be given, as this drench is effective against the stomach worm also. Moreover, it 
mhy be used for the removal of tapeworms from lambs, although these worms may 
also be removed by arsenic and epsom salts. 

For the nodule worms in the large intestine, there is as yet no efficient method 
of removing them by means of drenches which are given through the mouth. They 
majr, however, be combated by the use of an enema containing sodium arsenite, 
which, if administered carefully, has a very high degree of efficiency. 

Lung worms are treated with certain drugs which are injected into the wind- 
pipe, the formula being — 

Oil of turpentine — 1 cubic centimetre. 

Creosote — 0*5 cubic centimetre. 

Olive oil — 2 cubic centimetres. # 

Chloroform — 0*5 cubic centimetre. 

* This formula represents a dose for one adult sheep. For lambs, the dose is 
reduced by one-half. 
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In country subject to worms, the sheep should be given treatment at regular 
three to four-weekly intervals during the summer months, for otherwise little or no 
benefit from the treatment may be evident. Treatment is to be regarded only as 
a temporary measure in the fight against worms, for it must be realised that when 
paddocks are heavily infested with worm larv® the animal is no sooner freed of 
worms by treatment than it is attacked again by larva* which are picked up by the 
animal when grazing. In about three to four weeks’ time the larvro have grown 
and have reached such a size and attained such numbers that the health of the 
animal is again affected. 

Further information on mixing and administering of these drenches may be 
obtained from the Animal Health Station, Yeerongpilly.* 


DISINFECTION. 

The object of disinfection is to destroy organisms and ultra-visible viruses 
which cause disease. It is a job which should certainly be done after the occurrence 
of one or more cases of contagious disease, such as tuberculosis, contagious abortion, 
swine fever, and influenza. 

Periodical disinfection of stables, milking sheds, piggeries, and poultry runs is 
highly commendable as a measure of disease prevention. 

The extent and thoroughness of the work would depend on the nature of the 
disease which had occurred, and would nut need to be so extensive or intensive when 
merely carried out as a routine measure. 

A common error in disinfecting premises is to first ronnne accumulations of 
excreta, discharges, dirt, and dust; otherwise*, the casual organisms and viruses 
contained in the accumulations are disseminated throughout the building, and may 
lodge in places which cannot be easily covered b\ Iho disinfecting solution afterwards. 

The proper way is first to apply liberally to all parts of the premises a suitable 
disinfectant in solution, and to leave it in contact for twenty-four hours. 

After the disinfectant lias been allowed to act for that period, the walls and 
floor should be scraped (or scrubbed' ), ami the scrapings soaked with kerosene and 
burnt. 

Suitable solutions are phenol or other coal tar preparation (1 pint to 4 gallons 
water), chloride of lime (1 lb. to each gallon of water), or crude carbolic acid 
(14 pints to 4 gallons water), to be sprayed on all surfaces. 

If shearing sheds and yards are disinfected before shearing commences, losses 
of stock through infection of wounds may be avoided. 


LAMB-MARKING. 

Lamb marking should be done under the most hygienic conditions possible. The 
work consists of castration and the insertion of the registered earmark on the off ear 
of ram lambs, and of marking similarly the near oar of ewe lambs. In addition, an 
Age mark is frequently placed on the ear opposite the registered mark. Tails are 
removed from all lambs. 

The ewes and lambs should be mustered and yarded the night before marking, thus 
avoiding operating when the lambs are in a heated condition, which leads to excessive 

bleeding. 

AH instruments should be cleaned and disinfected thoroughly. Ear marking pliers 
should be frequently dipped in a prepared disinfectant in the course of operations. 

There are two recognised methods of castration — viz., slitting and tipping. 

Slitting has its advantages in that it leaves the wether with a more pronounced 
eod* However, when Hies arr bad there is a greater tendency for the lamb to become 
flyblown. In tipping, the tip of the purse is entirely removed. Tipping is the better 
method of the two in the opinion of many sheepmen, as it leaves a cleaner wound with 
better drainage. The wound so made also heals more satisfactorily. Moreover, tipping 
is faster-— a fact which counts when thousands of lambs have to be marked. 

The best age at which to mark is from a fortnight to three weeks. A proved 
ny remedy, both curative and antiseptic, should be applied to all wounds. The use of 
old yards should be avoided if practicable. 
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YELLOWWOOD. 

A NATIVE PLANT POISONOUS TO STOCK. 

Yellowwood ( Terminalia oblongata ) is a small tree common in the Central 
districts of Queensland, particularly about Emerald, the leaves of which have been, 
proved to be poisonous to sheep. The tree should not be confused with the large 
timber tree found in South-Eastern Queensland and known by the same name* 

The leaves are mostly an inch to one and a-half inches long, and the flowers 
small and insignificant. The fruit is about an inch long. 

Sheep are prone to eat the leaves when these are shed by the tree, as happens 
in dry weather and, therefore, at a time when other feed is likely to be scarce. 

Symptoms Produced . — The leaves are not unpalatable to sheep. Symptoms 
consist of nervous disorders manifested by * * fits. “ These, however, do not appear 
until after the sheep have been eating the leaves over a period of several days or 
even weeks. If the sheep are disturbed, these 4 ‘fits” may be aggravated. The 
animal is seen to drop down in its tracks as though stunned, and lies trembling and 
rigid, or the head may be raised and swayed from side to side. The attack may 
last from a few seconds up to nearly a minute. When on its feet again it sways, 
unsteadily for a few moments, then moves off to join the flock. 

The presence of strangers, or loud noises near the animals, seems to induce the 
4 ‘fits.’ ’ 

So far as is known, cattle are not affected, although a peculiar wasting disease 
of animals in the yellowwood areas is possibly associated with the eating of the 
leaves. This is a subject for further investigation. 

Post-mortem . — On post-mortem, the plant is found to have been rolled into 
hard masses or lumps which tend to block the intestine and set up digestive 
disturbances, such as impaction. These results have been confirmed in experimental 
tests. Sheep are usually found dead on the edges of water-holes or where they have- 
fallen over the branches of fallen trees, and where they have found difficulty in 
again rising to their feet. 

General . — As with many other poisonous plants, the chemical nature of the 
poison present in the leaves and responsible for the 4 ‘fits’ ’ is not known. Nothing 
can, therefore, be recommended for administration to the animal to combat the 
effects of the poisonous agent. Sheep which have been on the plant for some time 
suffer a considerable loss # of condition and there is also a corresponding loss in wool 
production. 


THE EWE FLOCK. 

No operation on the property, as a part of general management, is of more* 
importance than the systematic culling of the ewe flock. 

All work on a grazing place haB for its object, as a matter of course, the making 
of money. Judged from this point alone, culling definitely pays. It costs no more 
to feed a profitable sheep than a waster. 

From another point of view, the opinion is ventured that 2,000 well-bred and 
well-fed sheep give a greater return than 3,000 indifferently-bred and half -fed animals. 
Then, again, the additional space one is able to give the smaller number must come 
into consideration. 

Culling should be done when the fleece has about twelve months’ growth, and 
should apply not only to the ewe flock, but also to the young sheep, especially those 
which it is intended to keep as future breeders. It is necessary to have fixed a definite 
type in the mind, and consideration should be given to a type suitable to the particular 
district in which the property is situated, and stick closely to that type. 

Any sheep not measuring up to the standard should be rigorously rejected, and 
this docs not apply only to the covering of the animal. Apart from the fleece, some' 
of the common deficiencies which should be taken into account are; Want of* sine and 
conformation, body wrinkles denoting the “fly trap” sort of sheep, a leaning toward®, 
delicacy of constitution, bad feet and heads, besides many other deficiencies recognised 
readily by a good classer during the practical operation. 

Jie&ular culling leads to the establishment of a good flock, but the full benefit of 
the practice is not achieved unless better rams are provided for in the policy adopted* 
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Amazing New 

PARI-PHATE PROCESS 

Controls Blow Fly Pest 

The Pari-pha+e Process is a remarkable advancement and is exclusive to 


f t l/etajn£^ k 


Fly Oil 


This Process represents a revolutionary development in the production of 
a different Fly Oil that 

Definitely Repels the Fly 

In addition to this exceptional repellent value, Vetamac 
Fly Oil also contains a safe and reliable ingredient that 
soothes and heals wounded tissue of sheep that have been 

Simply and economically mixed with clean cold water for 
use by swabbing or jetting. njj 

Avoid risks this Summer — have supplies of Vetamac Fly 
Oil ready. 

FREE Pastoralists’ Bulletin, Booklet, etc., on all RNfe j 

Vetamac Stock Products. Ir - 

STOCK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

a. h. McDonald & company 

99-1 Gd Mary Street, Brisbane Branches all States 



HIGHFIELDS 


LARGE 

WHITES 


STUD 


SELL THEIR CHAMPIONS— 

THEY DON'T KEEP THEM! 

HIGHFIELDS STUD BRED-— CHAMPION BOAR— HIGHFIELDS FAITHFUL 17th 
RESERVE CHAMPION BOAR— HIGHFIELDS DAVID 42nd AND THE SIRE 
AND DAM OF THE CHAMPION SOW— MITTADALE PEG 
BRISBANE SHOW AWARDS, 1939:— 

1st and 3rd, Boar under 5 months. 2nd, Sow under 8 months. 

1 st. Boar under 8 months. 1 s t, Sow under 1 1 months. 

1 2?' i SS! r JfJJi LjJ««T° nthS * 1st and 2nd, Sow under 17 months. 

l3; Breeder's GrcSip 2nd and 3rd, Sow 17 months or over. 

1st and 3rd, Sow under 5 months. Reserve Champion Sow. 

THE IDEAL TYPE FOR BREEDING EXPORT PORKERS AND BACONERS 
Write for Particulars of Stock for Sale 

J. A. HEADING, HIGHFIELDS, MURGON 


SPRINGLEA 
Stud Farm 

A.I.S. Cattle 
and Wessex 
Saddleback 
Pigs 

The Spring lea hard has been certified 
free from tuberculosis end every 
MHanal beam the Government tag. 
Make a wise choice by procuring a 
young bull from this first class herd! 


The leading bull of the Sprlnglea Stud herd Is 
" Alfa Vale Lieutenant/' " Alfa Vale Lieutenant " 
is a full brother to " Alfa Vale Laura." " Alfa Vale 
Laura “ won 1 st Prize from 32 competitors for the 

g reatest quantity of Butter Fat produced in 24 
ours (namely 2.757 lbs.) at the Brisbane 
Exhibition in 1939. 

PIGS.— Sprlnglea Wessex Saddleback Pigs are of 
the Ideal type. Obtain one or more of this 
increasingly popular breed. 

Write for particulars of stock for sale 
Inspection Invited 

Prospective buyers will be met. If necessary, at the 
Murgon Railway Station by giving timely notico to 

V. T. RICHARDS, Manager Phono: 140, Murgon 
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The Famous Rupertswood Friesian Herd 









k in ■ ' 

Elgin Glen Ashlyn 1580 lb. butter-fat) 

| DairyfarmersI Write for new 
w twenty-page catalogue (No. 
i.Q. 6). Full of facts! 

p Other G. dr N. Lines: 

BAMFORD ENGINES (Petrol 
and Diesel), Bamford Mowers, 
Rakes, Hay Loaders, Twin City 
Tractors, Dairy Boilers, drc. 


One of the Heaviest Milk- 
producing Herds in' the 
Commonwealth 
IS MILKED BY 




It is no mere coincidence that 
the Salesian College (Sunbury, 
Victoria), like so many other 
leading studs, should choose 
" Eclipse/' Breeders know that 
"Eclipse" ensures safety, speed, 
and cleanliness because of its 
natural easy action and superior 
component parts. 


GIPPSLAND AND NORTHERN CO. LTD. 

267A, MARGARET STREET, TOOWOOMBA 


OF VITAL INTEREST TO YOU ! 

BLUE RIBBON PROPERTIES 

DAI RY— CANE— FRU IT 

Every issue of this Journal will — in this space — feature details of 
outstanding farming properties specially culled from the superior lists of— 

DAY and GRIMES 

LAND SALESMEN— AUCTIONEERS— VALUATORS 

NAMBOUR 


Box 42 


Phone 41 


THE PRACTICAL MEN WHO 
ARE SELLING QUEENSLAND ! 

WE WILL SELL FOR YOU ! 

SELL TO YOU ! 

OR NEGOTIATE A SUITABLE EXCHANGE 

Ust, your property with ui for quick result* and a straightforward deal. 
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CARE OF SICK ANIMALS. 

Stockowners are frequently required to diagnose and treat sick animals and, 
from their constant observation of stock in good health, are quick to notice any 
abnormal behaviour due to sickness. A knowledge of the normal temperatures, 
pulse, and respiration rates of various animals is most valuable in arriving at a 
correct diagnosis of the trouble. The temperature of all young animals is somewhat 
higher than that of older animals, and various influences — such as periods of oestrum 
(heat), time of day, external temperature, and so on — may alter the temperature 
of the mature animal. . The temperatures of healthy farm animals are — horse, 
99*5*101 degrees; cow*, 100*101 degrees; sheep, 103 degrees; pig, 102*5 degrees. 

The temperature of an animal is usually measured in the rectum, and a self 
registering thermometer such as is commonly used in ordinary medical or nursing 
practice may be used. Care should be taken to see that the column of mercury is 
shaken down. A small quantity of vaseline smeared on the bulb as a lubricant to 
assist the passage of the instrument is desirable, and it is inserted with a circular 
motion between the fingers, forward in a line with the backbone, and allowed to 
remain for a few minutes before it is withdrawn carefully and the reading taken. 
If the temperature of an animal is found to be about 2*5 degrees above normal it 
is said to have a low fever; if it reaches the vicinity of 4 degrees above normal a 
moderate fever is indicated; and if in the neighbourhood of b degrees above normal 
it has a high fever. 

In some diseases, such as tetanus and sunstroke, the temperature may be as 
much as 10 degrees above normal. Having decided by use of the thermometer 
whether the sickness is of a febrile (pertaining to fe\cr) or non-fobrile nature, 
treatment and nursing must be considered. 

Good nursing is of the utmost importance. The patient should be provided 
with a soft bed, shade from sun, wind, or rain, and a rug in cold weather. A 
supply of water and green feed also should be provided if possible. 

Medicines are usually administered by the mouth in the form of a drench, and 
it is necessary to use care and patience when using this method. The head of the 
animal should not be raised above a horizontal position, and only small quantities 
of the drench poured into the mouth at a time, allowing time for swallowing. 
Pinching the throat to induce swallowing should not be practised, and the head 
should be lowered if the patient commences to cough. 


BRUISING OF CATTLE. 

The meat export industry is seriously prejudiced by the bruising of cattle when 
travelling to the meatworks, and the annual loss to both the owner and the State is 
considerable. Bruising is caused by many factors, particularly so when journeys are 
long, but the two chief causes are ill-treatment and horning, because of faulty 
supervision during trucking and in transit. 

Cattle travelled to market on the hoof always give a higher percentage of first- 
class beef than railed stock, provided, of course, they have the condition and weights 
essential for export. Much of the bruising attributed to train travelling is caused in 
the trucking yards. In many instances, every endeavour is made to load the trains in 
a minimum of time. This is a mistake. Care should be taken to avoid crowding in 
gateways, because, where jamming occurs, the outer beasts are bruised on ribs and 
hips. Precautions are necessary both at the crush entrance and in the crush. Jf cattle 
are trucked in “ single file, ,, their sides do not come in contact with the rails. Drovers 
in charge should insist that no unnecessary force is used to drive the cattle, for every 
injury affects the quality of the carcase. 

Competition in the chilled and frozen meat trade to-day is keen, each competing 
country endeavouring* ’to produce a‘ better carcase; therefore, if Australia is to retain 
or increase her output of first-grade beef, the cattle received at the meatworks must be 
of prime quality and free from injuries of any kind. Growers and dealers may assist 
the trade by judicious handling of stock. Dehorning is essential. This is a simple 
operation and should be done when branding. Becords proved conclusively that polled 
cattle give a much higher percentage of first-quality beef than horned cattle. 

Dehorned cattle are also much more docile in the paddocks, cover less country 
when feeding, and retain condition longer. 
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Keeping Cheese JWilK Cool. 

T HE problem of holding milk overnight during the warmer weather without an 
appreciable rise in acidity and multiplication of bacteria is a difficult one. Most 
cheese factories arc, fortunately, situated on the Darling Downs, which, because of 
altitude, enjoy cooler nights than some other parts of the State. 

Mechanical cooling is not always practicable, so the fullest use should be made 
of other means available for keeping the milk as cool as possible. Milk freshly drawn 
from the udder is at a temperature of 102 deg. Fahr., the normal body temperature 
of the cow. Unless the animal heat is reduced as soon as possible, the milk will 
only slowly adjust itself to atmospheric temperature, and bacterial multiplication 
will be rapid. Another reason why it is sound practice to reduce the temperature is 
that freshly drawn milk possesses what is called a germicidal power — the ability to 
restrain bacterial growth — for some hours. The actual period in which this property 
is active depends on the temperature of the milk. At 90 deg. Fahr., it is only about 
three houjrs; at 70 deg. Fahr., about ten hours, and still longer with lower 
temperatures. 

Whore water is plentiful on the farm, and assuming it is laid on to the dairy, 
the most suitable method of cooling milk under the prevailing conditions, is by 
passing it over a tubular metal surface-type cooler, through which water is circulating, 
preferably water direct from a bore. If water is unavailable in sufficient quantity, 
aeration of the milk over a plate-type aerator Vsrill bring the temperature down to 
that of the atmosphere. The beneficial effects of cooling and aeration are beyond 
dispute, but they may bo completely nullified if the cooler or aerator itself is not 
kept scrupulously clean and well scalded or sterilised, for the original bacterial 
contamination of milk may be greatly augmented if either is neglected. 

Aeration or cooling of the milk is also necessary if cottonwood filter discs are 
used for straining. 

After the milk has been cooled, it is necessary to hold it under the best conditions 
practicable to prevent any rise in temperature. Milk kept in a closed dairy retains 
its heat, or even tends to become warmer, in a close atmosphere, with a consequent 
increase in bacterial activity. Milk kept overnight in a moving current of air has 
the heat withdrawn from it more rapidly, but suitable protection against marauding 
animals and the early morning sun should be provided. The milk stand now required 
by the Dairy Regulations in which to hold the night ; s milk is very suitable far the 
purpose, for the cool air fanning the cans overnight keeps the milk much cooler than 
in an enclosed room. Distributing the milk in as many cans as practicable, say, 
half filling each can, assists still further in achieving the desired end, while some 
farmers even place wet bags around the cans on very hot nights to ensure more 
eJfectiye cooling. Finally, the milk cans should always be covered in transit to -the 
factory a a a protection from the sun. 
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ki_| AY MANGANESE STEEL 
"•CVW I PLOUGH shares 

These Shares are of a high percentage manganese steel similar to the steel used in 
such articles as Steam Shovel Teeth, Rock Crusher Jaws, Dredge Bucket Lips, &c., where 
resistance to the abrasion caused by earth, sand, and rock is essential, and although 
extremely hard and tough, it can nevertheless be bent cold without risk of breakage. 

This alloy steel is melted in the latest type electric furnace, enabling accurate 
control of the various alloy contents, and a highly refined product is the result. 

The furnace producing these castings is the only electric melting furnace in Queensland. 

Never before has a range of Plough Shares been made from a steel having the 
wearing qualities of McLoy Alloy Steel. It is specially prepared for wear and will 
stand up to the most strenuous soils in a surprising manner. Actual tests reveal that 
a wearing life at least equal to six times that of ordinary steel plate is obtained from 
McLoy Manganese Steel. 

Other important features are — 

I. The Share cannot be relaid. The life is in the metal and upkeep is practically 
eliminated. 

2 It can be drawn out by bringing the steel to a dull red heat. Bear in mind, 
it must not approach a white heat. 

3. The steel cannot be drilled. 

4. It will not break under the most stringent farming conditions. 

5. The first outlay is the only one. 

6. A much longer life than that of forged steel shares at similar prices Is assured. 

Fit and shape are in every respect similar to the original manufacturers' Shares. 

Our stocks include shares for the plough generally in use. When forwarding orders 
or enquiries it is essential that you 9fve the make of your plough and also any numbers 
or markings on the share at present in use. 

Manganese Steel Plough Shares are sold by weight — viz., 1/3 per lb. — and are 
therefore very economical. 

THE COMMITTEE OF DIRECTION OF FRUIT MARKETING 
MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, BOX 771 L, BRISBANE 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 

18-Gouge CREAM CANS 

Send Cash with Order and we pay freight to your nearest 
railway station to any part of Queensland. 
PRICES— 8 gall. 6 gall. 5 gall. 4 gall. 3 gall. 

29/6 26/6 23/6 21/6 19/6 

Brass Labels fixed on Cans FREE OF CHARGE. 

Give us a Trial-r-Charges Reasonable — All Work Guaranteed — 
Satisfaction or Money Refunded — Prompt Service and Attention 

Inquiries invited 

OUR ONLY ADDRESS— 

MACKIE AND WILSON LTD. 

Manufacture of All Clattaa of Dairy Utensil., Oxy-Acetylena Walden ft Tinners 
84 LUTWYCHE ROAD, BOWEN BRIDGE, BRISBANE Phone: M 39ZC 




OLD 
COWS 



■And get Good Profits 

A Speylng Sit Is a money maker. Old From Market 
Cows when speyed fatten quickly and 
Will aoon give a good return from market. Very simple work 
with our Bpeylng Scissors. Prices Reduced. Write NOW, 

SURGICAL SUPPLIES LTD., 

US QUEEN BT. (OFF. CUSTOMS HOUSE), BRISBANE. 
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The Champion 

Milker 

27 Years SuccesssfuUy Working 


The Milker 
ot Champions 
— Still Leading 




Most Up-to-date, Simple 
Sanitary & Natural 
Milker 

MILKS BY PRESSURE 

Double Pipe System prevents milk becoming contaminated by foul air 
or impure vapours. Stop over port pulsation — continuous vacuum 

THE PERFECT COMBINATION. 

The RIDD Milker & LISTER Engine 

Full particulars from v 

W1NCHC0MBE, CARSON Ltd. B/1 „ 


AGRICULTURAL 

DENTISTRY 

Extractions of Stumps and Roots 
with— TREWHELLA 
JACKS or GRUBBERS 



SIZES: 

2-Ton Single Purchase Jack 
2^-Ton Single Purchase Jack 
4-Ton Double Purchase Jack 
6-Ton Double Purchase Jack Special 


Implements tor 'all Purposes and Pockets. Write for Illustrated Booklets, Be., to— 

REX ROBINSON & CO., 83 Gipps street. Valley, Brisbane. 


THE QUEENSLAND 
AGRICULTURAL 
AND PASTORAL 
HANDBOOK. 


VolMM. HI. 


Price, 3b., Post Free. 


CONTENTS: 

Part I. Insect Pests end their Control 
Part II, Plant Diseases and thalr Control. 

This new publication is indispensable to 
orchardists, market gardeners, farmers, and 
agricultural students, but it does not dee) 
with sugar-cane pests and diseases. 


Obtainable from— 

The Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture end Stock, 
BRISBANE. 
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CREAM BLENDING. 

An examination of cream on the receiving platform of almost any factory will 
indicate the necessity for careful treatment and storage on the farm. Proper blending 
of the cream after separation is essential. 

The process of cream ripening assists the production of delicate butter flavours. 

The development of lactic acid in the cream is desirable, because the lactic acid 
bacteria if present in large numbers prevent the undesirable off flavours and taints 
from developing. 

Small quantities of cream are more difficult to hold in a satisfactory condition 
than larger quantities, and consequently, the dairy farmer should keep his supply 
in as large a bulk as possible. 

Objections to blending have been raised by some dairy farmers, who claim that 
if the cream from each milking is kept separate, only portion of the supply will be 
graded second-grade when sent to the factory. To this objection, however, it might 
be stated that the aim of dairy farmers to-day is, or should be, to have all and not 
merely part of their cream of the highest “choice” quality. 

To blend correctly, the cream from each separation is first cooled for about 
an hour before adding to the bulk supply, which should always be kept as cool as 
possible. 

If the use of the cooler and aerator has been effective, the cream should then 
be ready for blending. The farmer must satisfy himself, however, in all cases that 
the cream is sufficiently cooled before attempting to add it to the bulk. 

Thorough and frequent stirring with a metal stirrer is necessary for correct 
blending. 

If two or more cans are to be sent to the factory, approximately equal portions 
of the cool cream from each separation should be placed in each can. This will 
ensure that a standard cream is supplied. 


CREAM STIRRING. 

Some dairy farmers show by the cream which they send to a factory that they 
lack knowledge in regard to the care of cream on the farm. Clean methods in 
production may be nullified by the spoiling of good cream in the dairy. 

As butterfat is the lightest constituent of cream, it rises gradually to the top as 
soon as the cream enters the can. Therefore, in unstirred cream the lower layers, 
rich in separated milk — which contains a high proportion of casein, and consequently 
a low T proportion of butterfat — are at the bottom. Changes in the separated milk 
due to bacteria are often such that w r hen the cream reaches the factory it is graded 
down as sour and curdy. 

A dry film on the top of the cream or layers of different colours and texture 
through the can tells the grader at once that the cream has not been stirred, and 
he is immediately impressed by the defects in it. 

To keep a uniform consistency of cream and to ensure the best possible ripening 
conditions, the cream should be cool beforo it is added to any existing supply. Regular 
stirring is then necessary to liberate accumulated gases and aerate the mass, which 
ensure uniform consistency. Aeration not only reduces the temperature of the cream, 
but also retards the growth of undesirable bacteria. 

Stirring pays because no dairy farmer can afford to lose the difference in price 
between choice and lower-grade creams on each consignment that he sends to the 
factory. 


TO CHECK A BAD HABIT IN CALVES. 

Skim milk-fed calves axe often seen sucking each other after the buckets have 
been emptied. This bad habit should be stopped. Septic conditions, malformed 
teats, distorted udders, and early lactation in heifers may be traced to the habit 
of calf sucking calf. Either keep the calves away from one another by leg-roping 
until the taste of milk has dissipated, or feed them with meal — e.g., crushed or 
;ground grain, pollard, bran, &c. — immediately after they have finished the milk. 
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INFERIOR CREAM. 

One of the most common sources of the contamination of cream, and one that 
is often overlooked, is the badly washed cream can. 

More cream is spoilt by being stored or carried in a badly washed can than by 
most other ways. This applies to cans in good order as well as those that arc dinted 
and rusty. 

The reason is not far to seek. Hundreds of cans pass through the same rinsing 
water of the mechanical can-washer at the butter factory daily, and although a final 
steaming is carried out in the last stage of the washing process, it is not of sufficient 
duration (nor is it practicable) to sterilise thoroughly all of the cans thus treated. 

It should be obvious that cans which have contained second-grade cream will 
require extra attention, in order to prevent the transmission of taints due to bacterial 
activity — such as cheesiness and rancidity — to the fresh supplies of cream. 

A tallowy smell which is often found in returned cans may bo due to inefficient 
washing, followed by exposure to the heat of the sun, causing deterioration of the 
fat. 

Is is, therefore, advisable, in order to safeguard the quality of cream, to rinse 
all cans on their return from the butter factory with boiling hot water to which a 
little washing soda has been added. The cans should then be rinsed with clean 
boiling water to remove all traces of the soda. 

The storage of the cleansed cans is important. They should be placed upBide 
down, on a suitable rack to allow for cooling and drying. On on account should 
anything but boiling water be used for the final rinsing, nor should any attempt be 
made to dry the cans with a cloth. The storage rack should be placed in such a 
position as to be well removed from any possibility of contamination from the 
stockyard. 


DRY MILKING IS CLEAN MILKING. 

Milking with hands which arc moistened with milk at the beginning of and 
during milking is known as wet milking. Dry milking — which is used always by 
the cleanest and most efficient milkers — means commencing with clean dry hands, 
which are kept as dry as possible during milking. 

The method of milking with unwashed udder and teats and moistening the 
unwashed hands with milk is an objectionable and dirty habit and seriously 
contaminates the milk, as well as chapping the teats. To anyone who doubts this 
no further evidence is necessary than a glance at the accumulation between the 
fingers of the person who practices wet milking. In some countries where milkers' 
competitions are held at agricultural shows and elsewhere, deliberate wet milking 
disqualifies a competitor. 

It should be remembered by the dairy farmer producing milk for city or town 
requirements that wet milking causes loss of keeping quality, a serious disadvantage 
in a warm climate. 

It is often claimed that dry milking is difficult for anyone unaccustomed to it 
and, in attempting a more hygienic method, vaseline is used as a lubricant to make 
stripping easier and to help keep the teats soft and flexible. This is certainly to 
be preferred to careless wet milking, but if the teats are washed before starting 
to milk and the milker also washes and dries his hands frequently during milking — 
as required by the Dairy Regulations — both are generally sufficiently pliable and 
the use of vaseline should be unnecessary. 

Injured or chapped teats should be protected during milking by placing round 
them a piece of cotton wool and afterwards applying a suitable ointment. The 
ointment hastens healing and softens the teats for the succeeding milking. 


TREATMENT OF CREAM. 

Dairy farmers are again advised to give close attention to the cooling, aerating, 
and stirring of cream. The flush growth of grass in the wet season often causes a 
gr Easiness m cream, as well as a “feedy flavour. Aeration and cooling will do 
much * to offset the development of these defects. 
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MILK CONTAMINATION. 

Numerous researches have established that the two chief sources of bacterial 
contamination during milk production are the degree of Bterility of the utensils used 
and the personal influence of the milker, but significant contamination occurs from 
several other sources and may even, on occasion, outweigh that due to the first- 
mentioned factors. It has to" be remembered, too, that the effect of the various 
factors is cumulative; so it is essential to exercise the utmost care in all operations 
if the contamination is to be kept down to a minimum. 

Two objects, the eontaminatory influence of which may appear to bo of only 
minor importance, but which cause infection and which are often overlooked on 
many farms, are milkers ’ stools and leg ropes. Since, by merely touching one — 
either stool or leg rope — bacteria may be transferred from one to the other, it will 
be apparent that by handling dirty stools and leg ropes before sitting down to milk 
and then milking without first having washed the hands — a common practice — 
bacteria may be transferred to the teats and from them into the milk in the bucket, 
as it is almost impossible to prevent the hands becoming moistened with milk 
during milking. Both those objects deserve the same consideration as all other 
causes of infection in clean milk production. It is a common procedure on the best- 
fa nns in European countries to have metal stools for the milkers and chain fasten 
ings for the cows, or, if wooden stools are preferred, to clean them daily. 


DAIRY FARM ESSENTIALS. 

There are two necessary adjuncts to a dairy farm, which are often looked for 
in vain — a crush and an isolation paddock. 

A crush is necessary for the handling of bulls and young stock, but few dairy 
farms are equipped with one. 

An islation paddock is very necessary, but is rarely provided. 

IIow many diseases could be checked if a farmer had a good isolation paddock 
in which he could place and watch a suspected animal, without any danger of the 
animal coming into contact with the rest of his herd? 


CREAM IN SUMMER. 

Frequent and early delivery of cream to butter factories in summer is an 
important point in dairy practice. Daily delivery is not always possible in some 
districts, but nothing less than a four times a week delivery should be the rule from 
October to March, inclusive. 

The holding up of supplies and delaying the cream carrier for the purpose of 
making certain that the morning’s cream goes with the cream obtained previously 
should be avoided. The mixing of newly produced warm cream with older and 
cooler cream is not infrequently the cause of cream being graded down on delivery 
at the factory platform. 

Dairy farmers would be well advised to have their cream ready for the cream 
carrier on each morning of delivery. Should the morning’s cream not bo cooled 
down and ready on time, that particular cream should be held back for the next 
delivery; and, if this is done, better factory results will bo obtained. 

It has been reported that some dairy farmers make a practice of holding up 
the cream carrier for the purpose abovementioned, and even were this not detrimental 
to their own cream it is somewhat sefish and unfair to neighbouring farmers who 
desire their cream to arrive at the factory as early as possible. 

As summer has come, the attention of all dairymen is directed to the necessity 
of supplying cream with a butterfat content of not less than Iks per cent. 

A sound summer slogan for all cream suppliers is: “Frequent and early 
delivery and test around forty.’ ’ 




P |G Farm 


Creep Feeding Sucking Pigs. 

A PAKMER’S aim in rearing pigs is to market them as soon as he can. One 
way of achieving rapid growth in pigs, and, at the same time, keep breeding 
sows in good condition is creep feeding of suckers. A litter which has been 
creep-fed from three weeks of age will usually average 40 lb. per pig or heavier 
when weaned at eight weeks. Creep feeding means heavier weaners and, therefore, 
should be practised in every piggery. 

Not only do suckers benefit from creep feeding, but sows also benefit indirectly. 
By obtaining a substantial proportion of their food requirements from the creep, 
the suckers ’ demand on the sow’s milk supply will be less, besides having a self- 
weaning effect. The sow is thus given an opportunity to maintain her condition* 
and she may be mated again after her litter is weaned without any need for a rest 
and heavy feeding to recover condition. 

Suckers which are supplied with an adequate balanced ration, and have access 
to supplies of the required vitamins and minerals build up a constitution capable 
of resisting disease more than pigs not fed in this 'way. Creep feeding thus ensures 
vigorous growth and health of young pigs. * 

Creep feeding is simple and does not require elaborate equipment. A hurdle 
or partition with openings sufficiently large to permit suckers to pass, but which 
exclude sows, is placed across a corner of the pen. In the burdled-off space, shallow 
troughs are placed for food and 'water. The suckers soon learn to pass through 
the openings and will take small quantities of food frequently during the day, thus 
avoiding gorging, with the attendant risk of digestive disorders. 

Separated milk, meat meal, pollard and maize, wheat or sorghum, cither as 
whole grain or crushed, are useful for creep feeding. Barley also is very good, but 
should be crushed before feeding. Where milk is available it may be mixed with 
a grain meal to form a thin swill, or fed separately. Meat meal may be placed 
alone in a trough, and the pigs allowed to eat what they require. Young pigs will 
chew whole grains, except barley. When crushing grains, especially wheat, they 
should not be made into a fine meal. * 

No matter what foods are used in the creep, strict cleanliness should be 
practised. Sour milk should not be left in the troughs and fresh milk poured on 
top of it. Place in the troughs just enough that will be clesn0d up readily each 
d^y, and, when necessary, remove any soiled food. Clean water for drinking should 
be available at all times, especially when meals are being fed. 
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Successful Pig Farmer 
recommends KEY MEAL 


“Wonorra” Piggerv, 

Pennant Hills, N.S.W. 

*Dear Sirs : 

For the past three years I have been feeding your Key 
Meal to my pigs. 

1 am a commercial pig farmer and my business is to produce 
and sell prime porkers at sixteen weeks old. Key Meal 
enables me to do this regularly. 

Key Meal has no equal as a feed for brood sows , it gives 
them the necessary quantity and quality of milk to rear 
robust suckers . 

Yours faithfidly , 

P. R. JACKSON 


Prime porkers in 16 weeks! Need we tell you that Mr. Pat Jackson is making 
money out of pigs ? And you can turn your porkers into cash just as quickly 
if you see that their ration is correctly balanced. Swill, offal, practically all 
common pig foods need a percentage of Key Meal added, to make up for 
ingredients that are lacking. Key Meal aids digestion too, and helps a pig 
make full use of everything it eats. You'll be amazed at the rapid gain in 
body weight as a result of feeding Key Meal- It definitely is a paying 
proposition. Try it and see for yourself. 


★ T/k? original oj this testimonial may be inspected 
at Lever Bros. Pty . Ltd. f Balmain , Sydney , 

A LEVER PRODUCT 


36.86.1 





xvm. 
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1/0 WMMRMA HUSKY MG 

/ BAT IMPERIAL MSAT-MEAl 




£3 


Guaranteed Analysis: per cent 

Minimum Crude Protein - 60 

Minimum Crude Fat - - 9 

Moisture ----- 8 

IMPERIAL MEAT MEAL assures 
quick, sound growth and produces 
pork with a good interlarding of flesh 
and fat — the type the market 
demahds. 

IMPERIAL MEAT MEAL is a very 
economical means of providing 
supplementary protein in the ration. ^ 

You owe it to yourself to obtain — BETTER PROFITS BY 
BETTER FEEDING 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR— 

THE CENTRAL QUEENSLAND MEAT EXPORT CO., 

LAKE'S CREEK, ROCKHAMPTON 


Book Your 
Next 

HOLIDAY 


// 


AT 

Stella-maris" 

Marine Parade, Coolangatta 

First-Class Accommodation, Home 
Cooking, 300 feet Glassed-in 
Verandas, Hot and Cold 
Water, Free 
Garages 

Mrs- F. NASH, Proprietress 
Phone: Tweed Heads 33 


T!-^L— for all purposes — special sixes in 
for I | in DC F Ironbark and Spotted Gum- 

Flooring 

Joinery of high quality and workmenship 
Cases of all descriptions 

LTD. 

Right at Staffem 


PATTERSONS . . . 

Sherwood Road, Toowong 

Pham Twg. 47 
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Pigs make their most rapid and economical gains in proportion to their weight 
when between three and ten weeks old. Therefore, any assistance at this stage — 
such as creep feeding, which will assist rapid growth — is worth while. Pigs which 
have been creep-fed do not suffer a set-back at weaning time, and for these reasons 
alone, creep feeding is recommended for every piggery where the farmer breeds his 
own pigs. 


PIG FEEDING. 

It usually pays the farmer lo purchase some concentrated foods to feed in 
conjunction with home-grown foods, which are relatively inexpensive, but insufficient 
to feed all his pigs properly. It rarely pays to keep pigs in store condition. 

Given good weather conditions during the winter, the milk supply may not fall 
to any great extent, as forage crops would bo available for dairy cattle, Forage 
crops could also be grown for pigs. Good green forage may be used to replace 
one-third of the growing pigs’ ration and two-thirds of the dry sow’s ration; 
hence, when weather conditions are favourable, an effort should be made to provide 
a succession of forage crops for pigs, and thus save an appreciable amount of 
grain, meal, and milk. 

Crops suitable for autumn and winter planting include rape, field peas, and 
oats. Kape is a \ery fpiick-growing crop under favourable conditions, and is 
usually ready for grazing eight to ten weeks after planting. If the pigs are 
removed from the crop when most of the leaves have been eaten, the crop should 
make fresh growth, and in this way three or more grazings may be obtained. Field 
peas are best grazed by pigs when the seed pods are well formed, while the plant 
is still green; oats should be grazed off by pigs when about 10 in. high. 

Wherever practicable, grazing is more satisfactory than cutting the crop and 
feeding it to pigs in their pens. If the regular pig paddocks can be cultivated, 
cropped, and fed off, the soil fertility will benefit, much labour and food will be 
saved, and the sanitation of the piggery will be improved. 


ISOLATION PEN FOR SICK PIGS. 

The distance between isolation pens for sick pigs and the pig yards or dairy 
^tinctures is not so important as the relationship of these structures from another 
point of view. Thus, while ad\ising u minimum distance of, sa\ , 150 feet, it should 
lie emphasised that such isolation pen should be so placed that- 

(a) No drainage from it can spread to the main sties or any of the dairy 
buildings; and 

(b) That if healthy pigs ate allowed to wander, the isolation pen should be so 
guarded that they cannot make contact with it. 

Ordinarily, therefore, the isolation pen should be on lower ground, and. if in 
flie paddock in which pigs wander, should la* protected by fencing in such a way that 
healthy pigs cannot come in contact with it. 


BUYING A BOAR. 

The boar should come from a large, thrifty litter, and be obtained from a 
reliable breeder. He should be a little more on the compact side than the sow, not 
too chunky or short, but showing full development at every point, and of a strictly 
masculine type representing the full type of his breed. He must .show quality, 
smoothness and evenness in every part, have a typical masculine head, with eyes and 
ears wide apart, the jowl reasonably full and well laid on to the shoulders, which 
should be smooth and free from wrinkles. He should have a full heart-girth 
extending well down to the bottom lines, nearly or quite on a level, with as deep a 
flank as possible. He should possess rather short or medium length legs, with bone 
of fair size and quality, pasterns short and straight, and the hoofs well set, legs 
standing square, straight, and well under him. A long, wide and deep ham, and tail 
well set up are also desirable characteristics. 

When selecting a boar the best available should be bought, for during his life 
he may be the sire of hundreds of pigs, while the sow can only produce a limited 
number. If the boar is good he will improve the standard of tho herd. His selection, 
therefore, is of very great importance. 
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BACON PIG WEIGHTS. 

The loss of weight in transit of a pig from farm to factory and through the 
process of slaughter, dressing, and cooling varies with pigs at different weights. 
Generally lighter weight, unfinished pigs shrink more than heavier weight, prime 
conditioned stock. j 

Factors which effect the amount of loss are the size and weight of the pig, 
the way in which the pig has been fed and * ( finished, ’ ? the weather, distance from 
farm to factory, conformation and condition of the pig, and the amount of food, 
eaten before the pig is weighed alive. There also are variations in animal indi- 
viduality; for instance, some pigs are of a nervous, excitable disposition, and fret* 
while others are more contented and arc unaffected by the journey. 

In extensive tests it has been shown that under conditions similar to those 
ordinarily ruling in Queensland, pigs weighing 150 lb. to 200 lb. alive on the farm 
lose about 10 per cent, of this weight in actual transit to the factory, and then 
another 20 per cent., in dressing and cooling off. Lighter pigs, weighing 100 lb. to 
140 lb. alive on farm usually lose approximately 33 per cent, by the time they are 
dressed and cooled off. While these figures are possibly a fair average, individual 
pigs vary considerably. 

On the sale of about 1,000 bacon pigs from experiments conducted conjointly by 
the Departments of Agriculture and Stock and Public Instruction in Queensland, 
results were as follows: — 

All pigs were weighed after a twelve-hour fast at the sty. They also were weighed 
at the factory before slaughter not more than twenty-four hours afterwards and were 
weighed again in the usual way at the factory after slaughter. The average loss 
from live weight on the farm to actual cold dressed weight at a factory was 30.5 
per cent., varying from 25 per cent, to 34 per cent., with heavier losses on lighter 
weight stock marketed slightly unfinished for purpose of comparison. 

These deductions may be accepted as a guide to the general average of factory 
deductions in Queensland. 


THE FARROWING SOW. 

While “in pig’* the sow should be given as much freedom as possible, for 
activity promotes health and good digestion, to the advantage of the sow and her 
prospective litter. « 

Her food should not be stinted, but she should be kept in moderate condition. 
Sows which are too fat at farrowing will probably have trouble in delivery, and 
may also suffer from many other troubles, of which milk fever is only one. On the 
other hand, if the sow is kept too short of food she cannot nourish the young pigs 
properly while carrying them, nor can she suckle them properly when born. 

At the time of farrowing a close watch should be kept by the usual attendant 
— strangers upset the sow — who should not interfere unless there is evidence of 
trouble in parturition or the sow attempts to bite her young. This sometimes 
happens when some of the pigs remain to be born and one of those already dropped 
tries to get to the teats; especially if it squeffls, the sow — usually a young one — 
will seise the piglet in her mouth and quickly squeeze the life out of it. Should 
she break the skin and taste blood, she may turn on the rest of the litter and eat 
them. The attendant can prevent this by taking each piglet as it is dropped and 
putting it aside in a straw-lined box until all are born, when they may be put on 
to the teats and all will be well. 

For the first two weeks after farrowing the sow does not require more food than 
she received dnring the last two weeks of pregnancy, but after this the supply should 
be gradually increased as she requires it. 

There is nothing commoner than deficiency diseases in young pigs caused by 
the absence of the requisite amount of mineral matter in the food. Mineral matter 
is contained in fish meal, while cod liver oil, with its essential vitamins, standi 
pre-eminent as a constituent in the food of young pigs. One teaspoouful of cod 
fiver oil twice a day is sufficient for pigs up to ten weeks old. • 

Droughts, dampness, and imcleanliness, as well as unsuitable food for the 
mother, will cause scouring, which may lead to death, 

Given reasonable care and attention, no trouble should arise, and this Ufctte extra 
care means the difference between a strong, healthy litter and a few stunted, 
unthrifty runts. 
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THE BRANDING OF PIGS. 

Most pig raisers arc now conscious of the necessity for branding pigs ottered 
for sale. Where practicable, the body tattoo method of branding is now in 
fairly general ust?. However, there are cases where it is desired to identify Jive pigs 
on arrival at bacon factories or saleyards, and for this purpose body tattooing is 
not suitable; in .the absence of a more satisfactory method of branding, the fire- 
brand is used. 

The firebranding system is open to abuse in the hands of a careless man, and 
pigs which have been injured through faulty branding are sometimes noticed at 
bacon factories and saleyards. Their carcases* are so blemished as to lower their 
value to the trade. The most- common mistakes in tirebranding are the use of too 
large a brand, and its application for too long a period — thus causing a deep burn 
in the skin of the pig which becomes an ugly sore. 

Pigs with blemishes caused through faulty branding are not required by the 
trade. It is frequently observed that exporting buyers at the Cannon Hill saleyards 
refuse to bid for badly branded pigs. This, of course, reduces competition, and the 
blemished pigs are sold at a comparatively low price*. 

Where pigs must be firebranded, a small brand should be used; the* pigs should 
be clean and dry, and t lie brand used very hot and applied lightly and quickly on 
the shoulder or neck. 


SALT FOR PIGS. 

Salt is harmful to pigs only when fed in excess. In tests to deteimine whether 
salt has any toxic effect increasing amounts up to 2.5 oz. of salt a day wore fed 
to pigs, without any harmful result, and the animals gained normal! v in weight. 
This result was obtained under conditions in which the pigs had free access to 
water, for if pigs are fed increasing amounts of salt without water the result will 
bo disastrous. 


’XIOCOCKiOOOOOOOOOOOOCWOOOOvyOtXJOOOOOOOOOv lOOOO'XK.IOXA.KXJ XIOOOOOOOOOOOCK JO'KAIO XJOOXJOO.xXXICXJOCXXJCXXiCXVyxiAI > >»xv 



Plato 138. 

The Modern Berkshire Pig. — A well proportioned animal with lengthy body, 
light forequarters, and well-developed hams. Colour raavkings are important, while* 
akin and hair give evidence of breeding and constitutional development. This 
animal Was a prominent prize-winner at Southern Shows. 
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Name and Address. Name of Hatchery. Breeds Kept. 

G. Adler* Tinana . . . . Nevertire . . White Leghorns, Australorps, 

Rhode Island Reds* and 
Langshans 

F. J. Akers, Eight Mile Plains . . Elmsdale . . Australorps 

,E. J. Blake, Rosewood . . . . Sunnyville . . White Leghorns, Australorps, 

White Wyandottes, and Rhode 
Island Reds 

W. Brown, Waterworks road, Stratlileven . . White Leghorns 

Ashgrove 

A. P. Buchler, Milman . . . . Pinero w . . White Leghorns 

J. Cameron, Oxley Central . . Cameron’s . . White Leghorns and Australorps 

HI. H. Campbell, Albany Creek, Mahaca . . White Leghorns and Australorps 

Aspley 

J. E. Caspaney, Kalamia Estate, Evlington . . White Leghorns 

Ayr 

L. Carriek and Son, Manly Craigard . . White Leghorns and Australorps 

road, Tingalpa 

N. Cooper, Zillmere road, Zillmere Graceville . . White Leghorns 

E. B. Corbett, Woombye . . Labrena . . White Leghorns and Australorps 

T. G. Crawford, Stratford, via Rho-Isled . . Rhode Island Reds 

Cairns 

B. Cross, Apple Tree Creek, Spring Hill % . . White Leghorns, Australorps, 

Childers . . . . . . * and Langshans 

Dr. W. Crosse, Musgrave road, Brundholme . . Australorps, White Leghorns, 

SunnybanJk and Rhode Island Reds 

O. M. Dart, upper Brookfield . . Woodville . . Australorps, White Leghorns, 

Langshans, and Rhode Island 
Reds 

Dixon Bros*, Wondeola . . Dixon Bros. . . White Leghorns 

W. Eftsson, Formosa road, Orassdale , . White Leghorns and Anconas 

Tingalpa 

J*. O. I. Eckert, Laidley . . Laidley . , Australorps, White Leghorns, 

and Langshans 

F. G. Ellis, Old Stanthorpe road, Sunny Comer . . Australorps 
Warwick 

Elks and Sudlow, Beerwah . . Woodlands . . ' White Leghorns and Australorps 
B. E. W. Frederich, Oxley road, Glen Aibyn .. Australorps * 

Corinda 

W. H. Gibson, Manly road, Gibson's . . Australorps and White Leghorns 

Tingalpa 

Gisler Bros*, Wynnum . , Gisler Bros, . . White Leghorns 
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Name and Address. Name of Hatchery. Breeds Kept. 

a. Grioe, Loch Lomond, via Kiama . . Whit© Leghorns 

Warwick 

J, W. Grice, Loch Lomond, via Quarrington . . White Leghorns 
Warwick 

Mrs. ML Grillmeier, Mount View, Mountain View Australorps, Minorcas, and Rhode 
Milman * Island Reds 

G, and C. E. Gustafson, Tanny- Bellevue . . Australorps, White Leghorns, 

morel and Rhode Island Reds 

P. Hasem&n, Stanley terrace . Black and White Australorps and White Leghorns 
Tarings 

C* Hodges, Kuraby . . . . Kuraby . . White Leghorns and Anconas 

H. Hufschmid, Ellison road, Gee- Meadowbank . . White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

bung horns, Minorcas, Australorps, 

and Rhode Island Reds 

8, W. Kay, Cemetery road, Kay’s . . , White Wyandottes, Light Sussex, 

Mack ay Rhode Island Reds, Austral- 

orps, White and Brown Leg- 
horns 

P. W. R. Longwill, Birkdale . . Nuventure . . Australorps and White Leghorns 

J. McCulloch, Whites road, Manly Hindes Stud White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

Poultry Farm horns, and Australorps 

W. S. MacDonald, Box 208, Redbird . . Rhode Island Reds and Anconas 

Babinda 

P. McNamara, Vogel road, Frammara . . White Leghorns and Australorps 

Brassall, Ipswich 

A. Mai vine, junr., The Gap, Ash- Alva . . . . Australorps and White Leghorns 

grove 

H. L. M arshall, Kenmore . . Stonehenge . . Australorps and White Leghorns 

W- J. Martin, Pullenvale . . Pennington . . Australorps, White Leghorns, and 

Langshans 

C. Mengel, New Lindum road, Mengels . . Australorps 

Wynnum West 

J* A. Miller. Racecourse road, Hillview . . White Leghorns 

Charters Towers 

P. S. Morrison, Kenrnore . . Dunglass . . Australorps, White Leghorns, and 

Brown Leghorns 

Mrs. H. L Mottram, Ibis avenue, Kenwood Elec- White Leghorns 
Deagon trio 

J. W. Motile, Kureen . . . . Kureen . . Australorps and White Leghorns 

D. J. Murphy, Marmor . . Ferndale . . White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

horns, Australorps, Light 

Sussex, and Silver Campines 

8. V. Norup, Beaudeserfc rd., Norups . . White Leghorns and Australorps 

Cooper’s Plains 

H. W. and C. E. E. Olsen, Marmor Squaredeal . . White Leghorns, Black Leghorns, 

Australorps, Brown Leghorns, 
and Anconas 

A. C. Pearce, Marlborough . . Marlborough Australorps, Langshans, Rhode 

Stud Poultry Island Reds, Light Sussex, 

Farm White Wyandottes, Khaki 

Campbell Ducks, Indian 
Runner Ducks, and Bronze 

Turkeys 

E. K. Pennefather, Douglas street, Pennefathers . . White Leghorns and Australorps 
Oxley Central . . 

G. Pitt, Box 132, Bundaberg . . Pitt’s Poultry White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

Breeding Farm horns, Australorps, Langshans, 
White Wyandottes, Rhode 

Island Reds 

0. R. Rawson, Mains road. Sunny- Rawson’s . . Australorps 
bank 

7, Richar d s , Atherton . . . . Mount View . . White Leghorns and Australorps 

E K. Roach, Wyandra . . Lum Burra . . Australorps and White Leghorns 

W. 0. Robertson, Bilson road, Ellerslie . . Australorps, Light Sussex, and 

Nundah Plymouth Rocks 

C, L. Schlencker, Handford road, Windyridge . . White Leghorns 
Zillmere 

8. E. Settle, New Cleveland road, Tingalpa . . White Leghorns and Australorps 
Tingalpa 
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Name and Address. 


Name of Hatchery. 


Breeds Kept. 


A. Smith, Beerwfth 

A. T. Smith, Waterworks road. 


Asnjzrove 


Endolifife 

Smith’s 


White Leghorns end Australorps 
Australorps and White Leghorns 


T. Smith, Isis J unction . . 

E A. SpringaU, Progress street, 


Fairview 

Springfield 


White Leghorns and Langshans 
White Leghorns 


X Steckelbrnck, The Gap, Ash- 


Cosy Nook 


White Leghorns and Australorps 


grove 

A. G.ieitzel, West street, Aitken- 
vale, Townsville 

W. J. B. Tonkin, Parkhuret, 
North Rockhampton 
f. and K, Walsh, Cleveland 
W. A* Watson, Box 365 P.O., 
Cairns 

G. A. C. Weaver, Atherton 


Crescent 

Tonkin's 

Pinklands 

Hillview 

Weaver's 


& M. Witty, Kuraby 
P. A. Wright, Laidley 

R. H. Young, Box 18, Babinda 


Chillowdeane . . 
Reg. Young’s . . 


White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

Australoips, White Leghorns, 
Buff Leghorns, Wyandotte®, 
Anconas, Indian Game, Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Rooks, 
Buff and Black Orpingtons 
White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns, Brown Leg* 
horns, and Australorps 
White Leghorns, Australorps, and 
Brown Leghorns 


MARKING PULLETS. 

The marking of early laying pullets provides a practical method of selection 
•where the trap nest is not used. 

Records obtained by trap nesting in various parts of the world show that— 

(1) Early laying gullets are, as a rule, the highest producers; 

(2) Birds that lay late into the autumn and are late in moulting are also high 
producers. 

As the early layers and late moulters are high producers, a marking system will 
assist in distinguishing between profitable and unprofitable fowls. 

In one convenient system of marking, a coloured leg hand is placed on the left 
shank of all pullets which start to lay before six months of age. A band of another 
•colour is attached to the left shank of pullets starting to lay when six and seven 
months of age, and a third coloured band is used for fowls which commence to lay in 
the eighth month. Pullets that do not lay v until after the eighth month should be 
•culled from the flock, or kept in a pen by themselves, and forced for egg production. 

Pullets which are early layers show the following characteristics: — 

(1) A large rod comb; 

(2) An active disposition and a ravenous appetite; 

(tt) Roominess between the keel and pelvic bones; 

(4) An occasional disappearance of the yellow colouration round the vent 
in some yellow shanked varieties. 

In small flocks, individuals showing the nbovetnentioned characteristics may be 
•caught in the nests and then marked. 

Baring the following season, all fowls which were marked as late maturing the 
previous autumn and moult in December, January, and February may be culled. All 
the early laying birds, and those that moult after 1st March may be kept for layers 
•or placed in a special breeding pen and mated to a male known to have <$me from 
a high laying hen that has been trap nested* In this way the egg production of the 
offspring may bo raised. 

/ The points outlined provide a simple, method of selection Which will, properly 
tusod,- raise the level of production in a nock. 
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Establishing Lucerne. 

L UCERNE is grown for hay purposes chiefly in warm districts on deep calcareous 
soils provided with abundant moisture. In such situations heavy crops are 
produced over a number of years. Within recent years cultivation of lucerne 
has been extended into fairly dry districts, but most success may be expected 
on soils rich in lime and with ample moisture available to the plants. 

Land intended for lucerne is best cropped with a cereal, such as wheat, 
oats, barley, or rye — or panicums and millets — prior to its preparation for lucerne. 
Stubbles should be cultivated to induce volunteer growths of weeds and other 
seeds; these should be turned in subsequently by ploughing. For a first cultivation, 
two deep ploughings should be given at right angles to each other. Moisture 
should be conserved by frequent cultivation. In dry districts, where a good rainfall 
cannot always be depended upon at seeding time, fallowing is particularly necessary 
for the purpose of conserving moisture. The land may therefore be ploughed in late 
autumn or early winter the year before it is intended to sow. The depth of the 
ploughing is governed by the character of the soil. Alluvial soils should be 
ploughed to a depth of about 7 inches, but on other classes of soil of lighter or 
more porous nature a depth of 4 to 5 inches is sufficient. The ploughed land 
should then be allowed to lie in the rough state for a month or so and be broken 
down with harrows after summer rains. During summer the land should be 
frequently worked with harrows or cultivators so as to allow neither growth of 
weeds nor the formation of a hard crust on top. If the seedbed cannot be worked 
down sufficiently fine with the harrows, a one-way disc cultivator or roller will do 
all that is necessary. If the land is rolled, it should be harrowed immediately after 
the rolling. Where the soil surface shows a tendency to dry out just prior to 
sowing a light ploughing may be given and followed by the harrows. Sowing on 
top of the harrowed surface, followed, either by a light rolling, or by brush harrowing, 
is a good practice; but if rolling is adopted, a set of light harrows should be used 
immediately afterwards. Rolling assists in bringing the soil particles in closer 
contact with the seed and works in the same manner as compressing a partly 
dried-out sponge. 

Lucerne is best sown in April or May, the young plants then being sufficiently 
well established before the onset of cold weather to enable them to survive. 
Provided the seed is drilled in, a sowing rate of 12 to 14 lb. per acre is ample, 
and often too much, in the best lucerne-growing districts. If hand broadcasting 
is practised, slightly more seed should be used. The rate of seeding should be 
lighter in dry districts and, for grazing purposes, a seeding of as low as 2 lb. 
per acre is permissible. Seed sown on the surface should be covered by means of 
a light harrowing. 

Though fertilizers are not used to any considerable extent in the main lucerne- 
growing areas, many growers have obtained payable results by applying up to 
If ewt. of superphosphate per acre, either drilled in with the seed or used as a 
top-dressing. Nitrogenous fertilizers appear unnecessary. 
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Fully a month or six weeks will pass before the young root system becomes* 
established and the lucerne is fit for its preliminary cutting by the mower. An 
early mowing, before the young lucerne flowers, acts as a pruning and stimulates- 
the root growth. After the preliminary cutting, a light harrowing may be made 
if absolutely necessary because of foreign growths. 

Often promising stands of lucerne, following good germination, are destroyed 
through cutworm attacks. Damage at this time is Irreparable, or the blank 
spaces are filled with weeds which considerably lessen the value of the crop. 
The Paris green-bran cut worm bait broadcast at the rate of 30 lb. per acre 
gives effective control, provided it is distributed as soon as the depredations 
of the pest become apparent. The necessary materials should therefore be held 
in stock on the farm for emergency. Cutworms attack only very young lucerne 
and intelligently applied baiting is then quite safe. Bait distribution in established 
crops is undesirable because of the possible risk of stock poisoning. 


FERTILIZER AND MANURE. 

Some confusion is often caused by the indiscriminate use of the words fertilizer 
and manure. Although interpretations or definitions may vary in various parts 
of the world, in Queensland the terms as implied or defined by the Fertilizers Act 
have the following meanings: — 

Fertilizer is any manufactured or natural substance sold or offered for sale 
for application to the soil for the use of plants and/or remedying any soil 
deficiency, and which has-been prepared in such a way that it is stable, dry, and in 
a form fit for storage ; if insoluble, it must be ground to the required degree of 
fineness. 

Manure is farmyard, . sheep, poultry, or stable manure, or other natural organic 
material of this type which has not been dried or treated in any way to render it 
fit for sale in the ordinary commercial way as a fertilizer. 


THE CONTROL OF SLUGS AND SNAILS. 

Slugs and snails are well-known pests of gardens and seed beds in Queensland. 
They feed by rasping and chewing the foliage, stems, and roots of vegetables 
or flowering plants. Th<* damage so caused can bo quite severe, particularly in 
young plants and seedlings. 

Both pests have a greyish body but while a snail carries a shell on its back 
into which the body can, if necessary, be withdrawn, a slug has no such protective 
device. The head bears two pairs of sensory tentacles. A feature common to 
both is the “ foot a conspicuous muscular structure possessing glands which 
secrete the familiar slime. Slime glands occur elsewhere on the body and the 
secretion both assists movement and serves to throw off irritating substances which 
may foul the body of the animal. 

Feeding takes place at night. During the day both slugs and snails take 
shelter in the shade of low-growing shrubs or plants and under boards or logs. 

Systematic collection and destruction of these pests will help to keep them 
under* control, and one way of simplifying these operations is to place boards 
or large cabbage leaves on the ground in infested areas. Slugs and snails sheltering 
under the boards can be destroyed the following day; those feeding on the 
cabbage leaves, to which they are very partial, can better be destroyed at night. 

Metaldehyde is both very attractive and highly poisonous to these pests. 
“Meta,” a product sold primarily for heating small portable stoves, is a commercial 
metaldehyde suitable for use in control measures. A raetaldehyde-bran bait is 
prepared by mixing three tablets of * * Meta 9 7 ground to a powder with 1 lb. dry 
bran and moistening the product with one-half cup of water. The bait is distri- 
buted over the more heavily-infested areas, either broadcast or in small heaps 
containing a teaspoonful of bait, at 2-foot intervals. Beady-mixed metaldehyde 
baits are now purchasable in Queensland and these should normally give reasonably 
good results. 

Metaldehyde is somewhat toxic to human beings and is, as its earlier use 
for heating purposes suggests, very inflammable. Beasonable care should therefore 
be exercised when using it — e.g., In areas to which children and pet animals have 
access, the bait should be broadcast and not distributed in heaps. 
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CLOVERS OH THE COAST. 

A marked increase in milk production in late winter and spring when white 
clover is plentiful in the pastures is a common experience in coastal dairying 
districts. Unfortunately, it is not every year that weather conditions are favourable 
for the development of a good growth of clover in unimproved paspalum pastures. 

Generally, the requirements of clovers are a fertile and not too acid soil and 

a fair supply of soil moisture. Where white clover is naturally abundant in 

paspalum pastures it may be taken for granted that its requirements are supplied, 
but it is true that the production of thousands of acres of paspalum pasture could 
be improved by the encouragement of clover growth. 

Boils which are distinctly acid can only be made suitable for clover growth by 
the use of lime. If the fertility of the soil has been lowered by many years of 
grazing, it is advisable either to renovate with the plough or paspalum renovator 
and top-dress with fertilizers. On suitable areas it may be preferable to plough 
out the pasture and grow a green manure or some other form of crop prior 
to resowing the area with a mixture of gTass and clover seeds. Renovation and 
green-manuring practices, in addition to increasing soil fertility, eIbo tend to 
increase the water-retaining properties of the soil. 

In all cases where pasture has been renovated, or where new permanent 

pastures are to be sown, it is advisable to add clover seed to the pasture. The 

clovers which have proved themselves of outstanding usefulness for incorporation 
in permanent pastures are white clover and red clover, and both should be 
included in permanent pasture sowings on the sub-tropical coast. White clover 
provides good grazing from about August until November, while red clover makes 
the bulk of its growth from September till March. Compared with white clover, 
red clover is a short-lived plant and dies out in a pasturo within two or three 
years. It is of great use, however, in providing feed during the first year while 
the white clover is establishing itself. 

When sowing on renovated paspalum or in new pasture mixtures, about 1 lb. 
per acre of each of the clovers should be used. New Zealand strains of white 
clover are superior to European or local strains of which commercial seed is 
available; the best seed to use is New Zealand Government-certified white clover 
seed. New Zealand strains of red clover also are preferable to other commercial 
types. 


CEMENTED BAG BUILDINGS. 

The chaff and cement bag can be turned to good use in the building of 
fowl bouses or similar farm buildings of light construction according to the 
following plan, which has proved successful in practice. 

A framework of timber is first of all built up, after which wheat or cement 
bags are opened out and stretched very tightly over it, being nailed down with 
| -inch clout tacks. Next, a mixture is made up as follows: — 

Water, li gallons, 

Cement, 12 lb., 

Lime, 2 lb., 

Salt, 1 lb., 

Alum, $ lb. 

(In damp or wet weather use 1 pint less of water.) 

Sieve the salt and lime together through a fine sieve— to thoroughly mix 
the materials and get rid of any big lumps — add the water and then the cement 
—stirring while adding — and finally the alum. Wot the stretched bags with water 
and apply , the mixture without delay, using a fairly stiff brush, first on the outside, 
and then on the inside. Before the mixture sets, but after the initial wetness 
disappears, apply a second coat to the outside. When this sets, the bags will be 
quite hard ana stiff, somewhat like plaster board. Subsequent coatings will, of 
course, make a stronger board. 

The cost of the process, including bags for the foundations, works out at 
about 8d» a square yard. Prom this it will be seen that it is a very cheap and 
easy method of construction. Sheds built according to this plan three years ago 
show no signs of disintegration. 
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THE TRENCH SILO. 

That interest is being taken by more farmers in the conservation of stock 
foods is shown by the number of pit silOB being constructed for the storage 
of the summer fodder surplus. There also is, however, some evidence of apparent 
apathy in respect of the establishment of fodder reserves. A good way of conserving 
foddeT is to place it in a trench silo, and the attention of dairy farmers is 
directed towards this cheap and effective method of storage. 

A few important points in the construction, method of filling, and emptying 
of the trench are briefly given for the benefit of interested farmers. 

Select a reasonably level and well-drained site as near the place of feeding 
as conveniently possible. Mark it out according to the capacity required. A 
trench 30 feet in length, 8 feet wide at bottom, 12 feet at top, and 8 feet deep, 
having an outslope at each end of 1 in 3 grade, would hold approximately 45 tons. 
By altering the length and retaining the other measurements, the capacity may be 
increased a ton for each additional foot length. 

To construct the trench, excavate according to the desired dimensions, 
usiilg plough and scoop and depositing the spoil along either side to back up the 
logs, which should be placed lengthwise to raise the walls 2 feet above the surface. 
Complete the job by trimming the walls smooth with mattock and spado. 

The cost of construction involves labour only, and the time taken would 
vary according to the nature of the ground. In ordinary circumstances, two 

men equipped with suitable plant should excavate a trench of 45-ton capacity in 

about two or throe days. 

In filling the trench silo there is no neces.sity to chaff the material, full- 

length crops being loaded in the field and drawn through the trench, off-tipped, 

and spread in even layers lengthwise, the empty vehicle passing out the other end. 
Thus each layer is consolidated as a result of the trampling of the horses’ action 
throughout the whole filling process. 

Should the crop be at all dry through over-maturity ot as a result of frost, a 
sprinkling of water may be added during the filling process. The filling should 
continue well above the surface, forming a parapet of about 3 feet high, sloped 
towards the sides of the trench. 

Complete the filling by covering it with grass well watered, finally topping 
with a 9-inch to a 12-incli layer of earth. 

The material so stofed will be fit to use as silage in from two to three 
months after filling, if so desired, or it may be safely stored for many years 
without undue deterioration or loss. 

To remove the silage for use, the trench should be opened up at one end, taking 
the earth and grass covering from a portion only as required, and cutting down 
vertically with a Bharp implement, such as a spade or hay knife. When a complete 
face section from top to bottom has been removed, an adze may be used to slice 
off additional material in a semi-chaffed or short-chopped form, resulting in its 
being in a more acceptable condition for feeding* direct to stock without further 
preparation. 

The silage may be fed as it is to practically all classes of stock. For cows 
in full milk, however, better results are obtained by the addition of a small quantity 
of protein-rich fodder and concentrate, such as lucerne chaff and cottonseed meal. 

Further particulars about silos and silage may be obtained on application 
to the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 

A LAND SURVEY FROM THE AIR. 

Excellent results are expected from a detailed survey from the air of the whole 
of the Murrumbidgee irrigation areas. The scheme is the most ambiMous of its 
kind ever undertaken in Australia, enabling accurate maps to be made in a few 
hours that would take years to complete under the old methods. The district has 
been photographed in a series of parallel lines from a height of 5,000 feet. The 
photographs of each farm have been enlarged so that they coincide exactly with 
the original contour survey. They provide an amazingly clear plan of the plantings 
of trees and vines from which the position, size, and even the health of individual 
trees may be clearly seem The work is being supplemented by a ground survey 
ataff, so that particulars not available from aerial photographs may be accurately 
recorded. 

The farmers concerned are co-operating readily in this huge undertaking. 
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Cabbage-growing for Market. 

T HE cabbage is one of the most important vegetables for the market gardener. 

It grows best in the cooler districts, but by carefully selecting varieties the 
crop may be grown in most paTts of Queensland. 

The seed should be sown in beds of well-drained, deeply and thoroughly 
'worked* soil. The soil, if heavy, should be improved by the addition of sand or 
decayed vegetable matter; if poor and sandy, the addition of a loamy soil or 
well-rotted manure will be beneficial. 

The surface of the bed should be fertilized and firmed, and the seed sown 
thinly in shallow drills about 4 inches apart. After sowing, mulch the bed with 
well-rotted leaf mould to prevent excessive evaporation of moisture. 

The seed-bed should be watered regularly, for a check on the growth of 
young seedlings is often followed by unsatisfactory results. 

When large enough to handle, the seedlings should bo thinned to an inch apart, 
for if grown too thickly they develop into long, spindly, weak plants. 

Shading during the hottest part of the day is often necessary, but this shade 
should be removed as soon as the plants are strong enough to withstand the heat. 
Overshading also produces spindly plants. Approximately 1 lb. of seed will provide 
sufficient plants for an acre of cabbage. 

In about six weeks the young plants should be large enough for transplanting. 
They may then be hardened off by restricting water supplies for a day or two 
before their removal to the field. Transplanting should be done in cloudy or 
showery weather, but if weather conditions are unfavourable the young seedlings 
should be watered in, and, a3 a further precaution, the top half of the leaves may 
be trimmed off to lessen transpiration until the root system is established. 

Loosening of the soil in the seed-bed with a fork before lifting the plants 
helps to save many of the small roots. If the bed has been well soaked previously, 
the plants will lift with a ball of soil adhering to the roots, which will help 
to keep them moist. 

The roots of the young plants should be kept damp after removal from the 
bed, and this may be done by standing them in a bucket containing a puddle of 
soil and water. 

In planting, a hole is first made in the ground with a dibble — an old spade or 
digging fork handle is suitable. The hole should be only deep enough to allow the 
roots of the seedling to reach the bottom of the hole. Turn in a little earth, and 
then draw the plant slightly upwards before pressing the soil firmly around it. 
This ensures that the main root will not be doubled up. 
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Tbs plants should be in rows $ feet apart; in the rows the smaller varieties 
should be spaced 2$ feet and the larger varieties 8 feet apart The growth of 
cabbages should on* no account be cheeked* Begular cultivation and watering are, 
therefore, essential. 

The right variety should be selected for different times of the year. Winter* 
planting types should be early and quick maturing.. 

In the cooler areas, seed of the early varieties is sown during autumn. Main 
crop varieties are sown between August and December. The coastal districts are 
best suited to the winter crop. 

Cabbage should be marketed as soon as possible after cutting, and only good, 
firm-hearted vegetables should be sent for Bale. Care in handling is essential, 
and when placed in bags for railing they should be packed as firmly as possible. 

Recommended varieties are: — 

Early . — Early Allhead and Early Drumhead, both of which are large, early, 
and quick growers. 

Main Crop , — Succession is the most popular variety, and may be grown almost 
any time. It is a good large Drumhead type. 

Surehead is slightly larger than Succession. It is hardy, and may be planted 
closer in the rows, as it has fewer outside leaves. 


THE CONTROL OF PINK WAX SCALE IN 
CITRUS ORCHARDS. 

Pink wax scale is of greatest importance in the coastal regions, where it is 
very prevalent, but it may also be found in appreciable numbers in inland areas. 
It has a considerable number of host plants other than citrus, but it is only on 
citrus trees that it becomes of any economic importance. 

Young scales (crawlers) make their appearance on the trees in early December 
and early March. In this stage they are minute, reddish-coloured creatures, and 
may be seen moving actively about amongst the old scales on leaves and twigs. 
After a short period of activity, the crawlers settle down and commence feeding. 
At first they secrete a white covering, which is gradually replaced by the typical 
pink waxy secretion. The young scales are quite conspicuous along the midribs of 
leaves, on leaf petioles and on young twigs. 

While in the crawling stage the young scales are easily dislodged and blown 
about by the wind. Thus, during the breeding season, there is a continual migration 
into orchards from other host plants, which are invariably growing in the vicinity. 

The most essential point in the control of this species is to apply the scalicide 
at the right time. If the migration from outside sources into the orchard has 
not been practically completed before treatment, the subsequent infestation may 
be so considerable as to nullify the effects of the application. This is a case in 
which it is better to be a little late rather than too early. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that the right time to spray is when the typical young scales in the 
orchard are about the size of an ordinary pin’s head. 

The most satisfactory spray consists of 5 lb. of high-grade laundry soap, 
12-14 lb. of clean fresh washing soda, and 75 gallons of water. A washing soda 
wash containing 11 lb. of clean, fresh washing soda to 4 gallons of water is very 
effective, but inclined to be severe on the trees. The resin-caustic soda-fish oil 
spray is also effective, and has certain advantages in that it kills much older scales 
than either of the other mixtures. The use or this spray, however, is inadvisable 
when the temperature is in excess of 90 deg. Fahr. Fumigation with hydrocyanic 
add gas may also be used with a fair measure of success. 

Pink wax is not a particularly harmful scale in itself, but it so weakens the 
affected parts as to predispose them to injury from ether causes. Also, it i* almost 
invariably accompanied by a copious growth of sooty mould or fumagine, which, as 
most orchardists know, is most objectionable, especially when on the fruit. Sooty 
mould cannot exist in the absence of pink wax or seme other insect to provide it 
with feed material. Therefore, to control pink wax, the commonest Source of 
such food material is to ensure comparative freedom from sooty mould. 
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On* of 

BRITAIN'S 

BEST 

and a 

MONEY SAVER, 

too! 



NATIONAL 


CRUDE OIL 
ENGINE 


» 


Tha "National" Is British with ail that It inters in engineering and workmanship— 
an engine that is ready for hard work the moment it's assembled. 

Alt vital parts of the sturdy " National " are well guarded and guarantee highest 
efficiency plus long life. 

Here are the features that put the " National " " on top " — valves are removable 
without disturbing Breech End or Pipe Joint; Patent Combustion Chamber ensures 
Immediate starting from cold; crankshaft and connecting road are enclosed; little or 
no attention is required after starting; "non-choking" atomiser prevents damage to 
fuel system; LOW FUEL AND LUBRICATING OIL CONSUMPTION. 

BUY A "NATIONAL" for cheap, dependable diesel power 
Send for full details to 


A.S.A. FARM MACHINERY Pty. Ltd. 

76 EAGLE STREET, BRISBANE 


Walsh’s 


Xmas Presents 


Selected 

Farm 

Seeds 

Growers kindly note- 

We sell you Machine 
Cleaned, Graded, Tested, 
and True to Name Seeds 


Our Advice— 

PLANT THE BEST 

Writ* «* or ‘Phon, 178 

Walsh & Co. £ 

SEED SPECIALISTS 
Self St. . . Tooufoombm 


What is nicer than Pot Plants 
for Xmas presents? Beautiful 
well-furnished Palms, or 
gloriously coloured leaf Cala- 
diums, rich in colour. Lovely 
flowers, and many other 
suitable gifts, can be had 
from our stores. Gardening 
utensils of all descriptions; 
seeds, plants, Crc., for the 
garden 

FROM ANY OF OUR STORES. 

THOS. PERROTT 

INCORPORATING 

PETERSEN BROS. 

& CRAIG PTY. 

337 GEORGE STREET, BRISBANE, 
272 QUEEN STREET, BRISBANE, 

and 38 Bowan Bridge Road, Valley 
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HOME-LIGHTING 

BATTERIES 

AND FOR CARS, RADIOS, AND 
MOTOR-CYCLES. 


WorM'fanois Hospitals 
Dtptatf ob Exide . . . 


Lighting 


For Emergency 
and Power. 

YOU CAN ALSO DEPEND 
ON EXIDE FOR YOUR 
HOME-LIGHTING NEEDS. 

A power or light failure during a 
critical operation may mean jeopardis- 
ing a life. For this reason world- 
famous hospitals use Exide Batteries 
for their emergency power and light- 
ing plants. 

In great institutions, in industry, in 
shipping and in the British Army, 
Mavy, and Air Force, the reliability of 
Exide is an accepted fact. Bear this 
in mind in selecting batteries for your 
home-lighting and power plant. There's 
an Exide Battery specially built for 
every type of battery service. That's 
why Exide Batteries last longer and 
prove a better investment in the long 
run. 

Exide Still Keeps Going When the Rest 
Have Stopped. 

Write for FREE Booklet " Country 
House-lighting and Rower/' containing 
full Information. 


Distributors for Queensland and Northern Rivers, New South Wales: 

EXIDE BATTERY SERVICE (Q.) PTY. LTD., 

ADELAIDE ST., BRISBANE. STURT ST., TOWNSVILLE. 


A new book containing a fund 
of useful information about 
Queensland trees and shrubs, 
and of practical utility to the 
man on the land. 

Obtainable from — 

The Under Secretary, 

Price, 2s., Post Free. Department of Agriculture and Stock, 

BRISBANE. 


THE COUNTRYMAN'S SESSION 
Sunday Morning Radio Serviee to Farmers 

Every Sunday morning at a quarter to nine o'clock, a briqfit, topical, and 
entertaining programme of information on rural subjects is broadcast from 
National and Regional Radio Stations. (By arrangement with the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission.) 

Farmers are recommended to tune in to— 

4QS, 4RK (Rockhampton), or 4QN (Townsville). 

EVERT SUNDAY AT S.45 a*m. 

Weather and market reports and a wide variety of farm topics. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
BOTANY FOR 
QUEENSLAND 
FARMERS, 
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FRENCH BEANS. 

A considerable variety of beans is grown in Queensland, but certain varieties 
are outstandingly more popular than others. The Canadian Wonder is an all-round 
favourite on the market, but because of its susceptibility to disease is not grown 
to the. same extent now as formerly. Brown Beauty is very popular in North Coast 
districts, where it is known as a hardy and prolific variety. Stayley's Surprise 
also is grown extensively, and is usually planted two or three weeks earlier than 
Brown Beauty. Other varieties grown to a lesser extent are Feltham *8 Prolific and 
Burnley Selection, the latter being a new variety supposedly blight-resistant. 

Plantings may be made at almost any time of the year, depending on local 
conditions in each district. On the North Coast, on areas free from frost, June 
and July are the two main months for planting. Other districts prefer spring or 
summer planting. 

In some parts of the State in the past great difficulty has been experienced 
in raising a crop during the hot months because of the ravages of the Bean Fly, 
but experiments have shown that it is possible to obtain at least partial control 
-of this pest by spraying. Information on this and other pests and diseases of* beans 
oan be obtained on application to the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture 
and Stock, Brisbane. 

In preparing land for general market garden crops along with cultivation, 
-they generally require the free use of well-rotted stable or other manure, but in 
the case of beans the application of heavy dressing of such manures often results 
in the production of an over-abundance of foliage and poor setting of pods. 
Beans grow best in a well -cultivated soil, and preferably one that has been manured 
for a preceding crop. Well-drained clayey loams yield the best result. 

Fertilizers should be freely used. There are on the market several commercial 
♦complete fertilizers for beans, sold by well-known and reputable firms, which can 
be purchased with confidence. The customary dressing is 6 cwt. to 8 cwt. per 
acre. It should be applied in the bottom of the drills, covered with about an inch 
of soil before planting the seed. 

Planting is usually done by striking out drills about 6 in. deep and, after 
.applying the fertilizer and lightly covering this with soil, dropping the seed by 
hand and again raking in a light covering of soil. During subsequent cultivation 
the drills will gradually fill up. The rows may be 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. apart, and 
the seeds spaced 6 in. to 8 in. in the rows. Thirty-five lb. of small and 52 lb. of 
large seed is sufficient to plant an acre. 

Horse cultivation is usually carried out, but it is not advisable to commence 
this work in the early morning, or at any time when the plants are wet, as the 
•spores of certain diseases are more easily spread under these conditions. 

Weeds should be kept in check, as they will seriously affect the growth of the 
crop. 

Tho maximum output of beans can only be gained by picking thoroughly as 
they become fit, that is when young and tender; otherwise they will begin to form 
seed, and the plants will cease to bear marketable beans. 


BANANAS AS A FERTILIZER. 

The use of bananas as a fertilizer is something new. A cargo of fruit recently 
•consigned to Britain went bad on the voyage. When (the shipment was opened up, 
the question was what was to be done about it. A Scottish,' farmer was not long 
in settling it. He took delivery of (thousands of cases of the condemned bananas 
for manuring his land, a farm alongside the Firth of Forth. No doubt, the new 
sort of fertilizer provod useful in the production of vegetables for the Navy. 
Certainly, to a Scotsman waste is a woeful sin. 

Incidentally, during the last war we visited a place in Scotland where every 
fanner had done remarkably well out of supplying green vegetables to the Navy. 
8o, in nature's wonderful way, bad bananas might easily be converted into good 
cabbage. 
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THE FRUIT MARKET. 

J. H. UBBWOKif, Instructor in Fruit Packing. 

B EISBANE prices for most fruit and vegetables are on a par with Sydney 
and growers are realising good values for most produce. 

Stone fruits are now in full supply and quality fruit is selling readily. These 
‘ fruits have affected^ the demand for tropical fruits somewhat, so prices for pineapples 
and bananas, except for special lines, have eased somewhat. 

On the Sydney market “blister” is still prevalent/ Why growers do not cut 
their pineapples for distant markets is a mystery. Gutting with cleanliness and 
careful handling would go a long way to prevent “blister.” The same thing 
applies to bananas. The best packs in the world are useless if the fruit has been 
ruined by bad handling before packing. Often excellent packs are badly affected 
with “black-end” through the necks of the fruit being wrenched while breaking 
from the hands. 

Mangoes are now coming in in increasing quantities. Only special varieties 
should be sent to Southern markets. 

Buling market prices during the last week of November, 1940, were: — 

TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas. 

Brisbane, — Cavendish: Small, 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d.; Sixes, 6s. to 10s.; Sevens, 
8s. to 14s.; Eights, 10s. to 15s. 

Sydney. — Cavendish: Sixes, Os. to 16s. 

Melbourne. — Cavendish: Sixes, 6s. to 9s.; Sevens, 8s. to Us.; Eights, 10s. to 13s. 
Brisbane. — Lady’s Finger: id. to 7d. per dozen. 

Brisbane. — Sugars: lid. to 4id. per dozen. 

Pineapples. 

Brisbane. — Smoothleaf: Is. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per dozen; 5s. to 8s. per case. 
Eipleys: Is. 6d. to 6s, per dozen; 7s. to 9s. per case. Northern Boughs: 7s. to 10s. 
Sydney. — Smoothleaf: 6s. to 10s. 

Melbourne. — Smoothleaf^ 8s. to 10s. 

Papaws. 

Brisbane. — Yarwun: 5s. to 6s. tropical case. Specials higher. Locals: 2s. to 
3s, bushel. Gunalda, 2s. to 4s. 6d. bushel. 

Sydney. — 8s. to 12s. 

Melbourne. — 7s. to 10s. 


Mangoes. 

Brisbane. — 5s, to 8s, bushel. 

Avocados. 

Sydney . — 10s. to 12s. half bushel. 

Passion Fruit. 

Brisbane. — Firsts, 6s. to 8s.; Seconds, 4s, to 5s, 
Sydney. — 6s. to 12s, 

Melbourne, — 14s. to 22s. 


CITRUS FRUITS. 

Oranges. 

Brisbane . — Imported, 7s. to 12s. bushel case. 

Melbourne . — Valencia, 6s. to 10s. bushel ; Navels, 6s. to 14s. bushel ; Common* 
5s. tol 10s. bushel. • 

Grapefruit. 

Brisbane.*— Imported, 11s. to 14s, bushel. 

lemons, 

SHtbme. — Gaynd&h, 15*. to 18*.; Local*, 8*. to 15s. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Applet. 

Brisbane . — French Crab, 3s. to 7s.; Yates, 3s. to 10s.; Granny Smith, 8s. to 13s. j 
Stumer, 5s. to 9s.; Democrat, 5s. to 12s. Many lines faulty. 


Peart. 

Brisbane . — Broom Park, 6s. to 10s.; Josephines, 7s. to 15s. Winter Cole, 7s. 
to 16t. 


Peaches. 

Brisbane . — Mayflower, 6s. to 8s.; Sneyds, 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6<3. 


Apricots. 

Brisbane. — Stanthorpe, 5s. to IDs.; Warwick, 3s. to 8s. 

Plums. 

Brisbane , — Wilsons, 8s. to 10s. Patterson, 5s. to 8s. 

Cherries. 

Brisbane . — Stanthorpe, 8s. to 10s.; New South Wales, 7s. to 10s. 


Tomatoes. 

Brisbane . — Bipe, 8s. to 10s.; Coloured, 10s. to 13s.; Green, 8s. to 10s.; Inferior 
down to 3s. 

Sydney. — 4s. to 8s. per case. 


MISCELLANEOUS VEGETABLES, ETC. 

Watermelons. — Large, 15s. to 30s. dozen; small, 4s. to 10s. dozen. 

BocJcmelom. — 5s. to 9s. dozen. 

Cucumbers. — Locals, 5s. to 10s. bushel. 

Bumplcms. — Brisbane, 21s. to 24s. bag. Sydney, 25s. to 30s. cwt. Melbourne, 
30s. to 35s. bag. 

Marrows . — Brisbane, 8s. to 9s. tropical case. Melbourne, 10s. to 14s. double case. 

Lettuce. — Is. to 2s. dozen; 2s. to 4s. case. The tropical fruit case is best for 
marketing lettuce. 

Cabbages . — Locals, 3s. to 10s. dozen Stanthorpe, 10s. to 16s. bag. 

Beans. — Brisbane, 6s. to 14s. bag. 

Peas. — Brisbane, 6s. to 14s. bag. Melbourne, 12s. to 20s. bag. 

Beetroot. — 4d. to Is. bundle. 

Parsnips. — 9d. to Is. 6d. bundle. 

Carrots. — 6d. to Is. 3d. bundle. 

Rhubarb. — Is. to Is. 3d. bundle. 


GOOD SEED MEANS GOOD CROPS. 

Successful crop productiom depends on several important factors, including 
seed, soil, farming methods, and seasonal conditions. Of these factorsi tne selection 
of sound seed is entirely in the hands of the grower. The farmer alone is 
responsible for the quality or character of the seed planted. If the results 
obtained are not up to expectations, then the farmer must take all the blame. 
Successful cropping depends on the use of “good, pure seed.” This term means 
seed which is well-matured, large and plump, free from weed seeds, relatively high 
In germination, and true to variety. The term “good, pure seed” involves, in 
addition, another factor of vital importance and that is suitability of the locality in 
which it is planted. It is plainly no use wasting good seed in the wrong paddock. 

If any doubt exists in the mind of any farmer as to the quality of the seed 
lie has bought or is thinking of buying, the seed specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock are always willing to give him any assistance within their 
power. All he has to do is to consult them or send a sample of the seed to 
4epartmental advisers, who ate keen to help the farmer in every way they can. 
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NEW DIRECTOR OF VETERINARY SERVICES. 



s 


Professor H. E. Seddon, who has been 
appointed Director of Veterinary Services 
in the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock, is a native of New Zealand, For 
three years he was a cadet in the Veterinary 
Laboratory, New Zealand Department of 
Agriculture. In 1909 he entered the 
Melbourne University as a student and 
;raduated four years later with the B.V.Sc. 
egree. He gained his doctorate from the 
same University in 1920. From 1913 to 
1922 — except for a period on active service 
with the Australian Imperial Force in 
Palestine and Syria, during which he 
attained the rank of captain, and six 
months } special leave study in Great Britain 
— Dr. # Seddon held a lectureship at the 
Melbourne University Veterinary School 
and was consulting veterinary pathologist 
to the Victorian Department of Agriculture. 

From 1923 to 1936 he was Director of 
Veterinary Research in the Department of 
Agriculture, New South Wales, and, for a 
time, an acting lecturer in the Sydney 
University. 

When the School of Veterinary Science 
within the University of Queensland was 
established in 1936, Dr. Seddon was 
appointed to its first professorship and also Professor H. R. Seddon, D.V.Sc. 
Dean of his Faculty. He has occupied the 

presidential chair of several learned societies, and is a Fellow of the Australian 
National Research Council and a member of the Queensland Committee of the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research. In 1934 he was chosen to deliver the 
Kendall Oration at Canberra. Before coming to Queensland he was the Director 
of the Veterinary Research Station at Glenfield, New South Wales. 


Dr. Seddon has been an Australian representative at international conferences 
on problems of animal health and husbandry, visiting Great Britain, Europe, and 
South Africa in that capacity. These conferences included the International 
Veterinary Congress, the World Poultry Congress, and the London Wool 
Conference. 


Possessing a broad and deep knowledge of stock problems and of the progress 
of veterinary science within recent years — especially through his association, as an 
officer and otherwise, with the State Departments of Agriculture of the Common- 
wealth, and also of New Zealand — Dr. Seddon has had published over one hundred 
papers on a wide variety of subjects in British and Australian scientific journals, 
to which his most important contributions were on contagious abortion in cattle, 
the sheep blowfly, botulism and parasitic diseases. He also has undertaken extensive 
investigations on plants poisonous to stock, on which he is an acknowledged 
authority. 

For four years prior to his present appointment Dr. Seddon was Veterinary 
Adviser to the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 


PROGRESS IN DAIRY RESEARCH* 

A new butter-testing laboratory — the third now in operation — has been opened 
at Hamilton, and is a further indication of continued progress in dairy research. 
The substitution of a butter improvement service for the standardisation service of 
former years was another notable advance in the course of the year. The -cheese 
improvement campaign, by whieh substantial results have been achieved^ was 
continued, and the regular services of the Department, the scope and value of which 
are widely acknowledged by the dairy industry, were well maintained throughout the 
year just closing. 
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Brisbane Show Champions ( 1940 ). 



Plate 141. 

Champion Butterpat Cow. — A lfa Vale Gentle II., the property of Mr. W. Thompson. 




Plate 142. 

Australian Illawarra Shorthorns, Team of Four Cows (A.I.S.). — From right— 
Alfa Vale Gentle II., Model IV., Model XI., Model II. — the property of 
Mr. W. H. Thompson. 



Plate 148. 

Champion Ayrshire Bull.— Myola Bonnie Duke, the property of Mr. <SK Norgaard. 
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Plate 145. 

Champion Jersey Cow. — Bush Princess, the property of Messrs. J. Sinnamon 

and Sons. 
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Plate 146. 

Champion Friesian Bull. — Burnbrae Joccho Dekol, the property of 
Mr. M. C. Pearce. 



Plat® 147. 

Champion Friesian Cow. — Glendalough Corndale. the property of Hiekey and 
* Sons Pty. Ltd. 
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Plato 148. 

Champion Guernsey Boll.— Fairfield Martin, the property of Mr. F. A. Stimpson, 



Plate 149. 

Ghahpion Guernsey Cow. — Laureldnlo Poppy, the property of Mr. W. Cook. 
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Plate 152. 

Champion Shorthorn Bull. — Calrossie Masterpiece, the property of Mr. H. C. Taylor. 



Plate 153. 

Champion Shorthorn Cow.— Peel Fairy, the property of the Peel Biver Land and 

Mineral Co. Ltd. 




Plate 154. 

Champion Devon Bull. — Devon Court Snug 1661st., the property of 
Mr. B. A. Howell. 



Plate 155. 

Champion Devon Cow. — Devon Court Lusty 1105, the property of Mr. B. A. Howell. 
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Plate 156. 

Champion Polled Shorthorn Bull. — Gundibri Laddie II., the property of 
Gundibri Estate Co. Ptv. Ltd. 



Plate 157. 

Champion Polled Shorthorn Cow. — Milton’s Cumberland Bess, the property of 

Mr, T. J. Scrymgeour. 





Plate 158. 

Champion Aberdeen Angus Bull. — Booroomooka Hector, the property of 

Mr. II. G. Munro. 



Plate 159. 

Champion Aberdeen Angus Cow* — Elegosa of Ballindalloch, the property of 
* Mr. J. M. Newman. 
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Registered Stallions. 

Subjoined is a list of stallions in respect of which Certificates of ^Registration 
were issued under “The Stallions Registration Acts, 1923 to 1934/ ’ during the year 
1940*41 

Blood Stalltons Certificated for Life during Year 1940-41. 


Name. No. Age. Colour. 


Owner. 



Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Chestnut 

Black 

Brown 

Black 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Brown 

Brown 

Chestnut 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Brown 

Bay 

Brown 

Bay or brown 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Chestnut 


Brown 

Bay 

Bay 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Brown 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Brown 

Bay 

Bay 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Bay 

Black 

Chestnut 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Bay 

Brown 

Brown 

Brown 

Brown 

Brown 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

gay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Chestnut 

Brown 

Bay 

Grey 

Brown 

Brown 

Bay 

Bay 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Chestnut 
Dappled grey 
Bay or brown 
Brown 

Chestnut . . 

Bay 


C. K. Shannon, Thoresa Downs, Capella 

W. F. James, Coorparoo 

Dennis Bros., Bpping Forest, Clermont 

E. L. Ramsay, Cambooya 

E. L. Ramsay, Cambooya 

Mrs. R J. Toohey, Callngunee, Goondiwind! 

M. J. Stenzel, Mt. Alford, Boonah 
E. F. Postle, Southbrook 

M. Kenny, care of C. Smithson, Manson road, 
Hendra 

W. Squire, Box 12, P.O., Ravenswood 

C. Hopf, 'Wolvi 

W. R. Tlndalc, Monteagle, Clermont 

C. McConachy, Herrles street, Toowoomba 
J. McGreevy, Anduramba, Crow’s Nest 

G. V. Hess, Kaimkillenbun 

H. G. Stockhill, Commovan, Proston 

Logan Downs Pastoral Co., Logan Downs, 
Clermont 

Clark and Tolt, Gordon Downs, Capella 
Drynan Bros. Disney, Clermont 
A. Fitzgerald, Mangle, Boggabilla 
Cook and Cook, Wandoo, Koumala 
P. P. Venaglla, Rous street, Hendra 
C. Fj. K. McCord and Co., Eidsvold 

C. F. Milliken, Idermeer, Dilly Siding, Mail Bag, 
Rockhampton 

S. R. MaoDonald, Highland Plains, Clermont 

D. D. Logan, Warrlnllla, Rolleston 
Gunnawarra Pastoral Co., Mt. Garnet 

L. D. Lucey, Mt. Garnet 

Peak Downs Pastoral Co., Capella 

W. J. Dahtler, Nagoorln 

W. J. and W. D. Murphy, Birimgan. Blair Athol 

E. D. Wells, Early Storms, Rolleston 
H. W. Kirkwood, Ingham 

D. A. Proctor, Bymestown 

O. G. Ridge, Argyll Stud, Toowoomba 

D. J. and P. McGrath, Mareeba 

E. H. Faint* Pioneer, Clermont 

Queensland Stations Pty., Ltd. Wandovale, 
Charters Towers 

J. Sullivan, Turkey Creek, Springsure 
Friend and Co., Sprbigwood, Springsure 
W. H. Reynolds, Winchester street, Hamilton 
J. H. Wells, Rolleston 
A. H. Kunae, Hazeldean, Kilcoy 

N. G. Walker, Stanmere, Bororon 

A. M. McAlpine, Eureka, Cambooya 

B. H. Brown, wandoan 

Thos. Borthwick and Sons, Banchory, Clennont 
Donkin Bros., Meteor Downs, Springsure 

T. J. O’Brien. Crossdale, via Eak. 

M. Ryan, Arcturus, Springsure 
A. Payne, Eidsvold 

W. Hennessey, Harding street, Hendra 
W, A. Hart, P.O., Surfer’s Paradise 
A. Wlenholt, Carse-o-Gowrie, Ravenswood 
J. A. A. McCoU, Marshall street, Goondiwind! 
Mrs. M. J, Faint, Karmoo, Clermont 
W. Glasson, care of Queensland Club, Brisbane 

E. A. Templeton, Huntley, Clermont 
W. H. Anderson, Warwick 

Barton and Elliott Pastoral Co., Moolboolaman 
W. C. 8torer, Upper Barron 
A. Jackson, Yarraman Yale, Springsure 
Donkin Bros., Meteor Downs, Springsure 

F, J. Turner, Irvtngdale. Chinchilla 

J. W. King and Co.. Bulliwallah, Clennont 
J. B. Shannon, Tooloombah, via Rockhampton 

P. H. Wormwell, Bendee West, Meandarra 
S. L. Moore, Merinda, Goondiwindi 
Albro Pastoral Co., Albro, Clermont 

M. Noonan, Tenterfleld 
E. H. Faint, Pioneer, Clermont 
J. S. Keen, Retreat, Goondiwindi 
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f Blood Stallions Certificated for Life during Year 1940-41— con&itusd. 


Name. 



No. 

Age. 


2579 

5 


2717 

6 


2718 

Aged 


2719 

5 


2687 

6 


2638 

6 


2639 

5 


2506 

Aged 


2665 

Aged 


2521 

5 


2522 

Aged 


2666 

6 


2683 

Aged 


2720 

Aged 


2580 

5 


2721 

Aged 


2607 

5 


2722 

Aged 


2723 

Aged 


2581 

Aged 


2724 

Aged 


2552 

5 


2668 

5 


2523 

5 


2758 

Aged 


2725 

6 


2641 

5 


2582 

5 


2642 

6 


2609 

6 


2643 

5 


2524 

5 


2599 

5 


2726 

Aged 


2727 

Aged 


2728 

5 


2729 

6 


2553 

5 


2731 

6 


2732 

* 6 


2733 

Aged 


2554 

3 


2734 

Aged 


2644 

5 


2600 

Aged 


2645 

6 


2646 

6 


2618 

6 


2647 

5 


2648 

5 


2735 

6 


2736 

Aged 


2649 

6 


2650 

6 


2737 

Aged 


2759 

Aged 


2651 

6 


2653 

5 


2738 

Aged 


2739 

5 


2654 

5 

»ony Stallions C 


2555 

5 


2585 

6 


2526 

5 


2055 

6 


2608 

6 


2687 

Aged 


2601 

5 


2527 

5 


2600 

Aged 


2610 

6 


2556 

5 


2528 

5 


2529 

5 


2611 

Aged 


2612 

5 


2586 

5 


2602 

Aged 


Colour. 


Owner. 


Mannar 
Medal Fair 
Medanui 
Merry Moo 
Miles Falcon 
Millie's Hope 
Monash Star 
Mt. Carmel 
Muddy Spot 
Musk 
Natural Silver 
Nivetta 
No Name 
Nonette Lad 
Nosegay 
Oleora 

Orphan Boy 
Pasha Btoy 

Pashet 
Pat. Clyde 
Pen-Scribble 
Pentator 
PharPal 
Power Chief 
Rallywin 
Bed Duke 
Bed Eagle 
Homan Emblem 
Eosante 
Rosette 
Royalburn 
Royal Mace 
Saracen 
Sarchedon 

Sarchette 

Sardyke 
Scholar Cap 
Seducer 
Serocold 

Silver Charm 
Sir Geraint 
Sir Nezd 
Sir Ranian 
Smart Guy 
Souvenir 
Starmint 
St. Aubin 
Sunbeam 
The Albatross 
Tetraban 
Tommy 
Tommy 
Top IJp 
Yam Duke 
VaUght 
Wearwell 
Wfflwear 
Wlthjoy 
wykeham 
Young Globe 
Young Poy 


Bon Saada 
Cabulcha Cinnabar 
Dickie Boy . . 
General Gordon 
Gold Duffs . . 
Jack 

Jeepers Creepers 


Chestnut 
Chestnut 
Chestnut roan 
Bay 
Brown 

Bay or brown 

Black 

Grey 

Grey 

Bay 

Chestnut 

Chestnut 

Brown 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Bay 

Brown 

Fleabitten 

grey 

Brown 

Bay 

Brown 

Bay 

Brown 

Grey 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Brown 

Brown 

Dark-brown 

Brown 

Bay 

Iron grey 
Fleabitten 

Fleabitten 

grey 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Chestnut 

Chestnut 


Bay 
Bay 

Iron grey 
Bay 

Chestnut 
Brown 
Brown 
Chestnut 
Bay 
Bay or brown 
Brown 
Brown 
Brown 
Chestnut 
Bay 

Chestnut 
Bay 
Brown 
Chestnut 
Bay 

Chestnut 
Brown 


W. Titmarsh, Yerra 

A. 0. McLaughlin, Bucklcton, Sprlngsure 

I). Williams, Florence Vale, Ruby Vale 

A. E. Hopkins, Sapphire 

Mrs. D. A. Winteu, Rosalie Plains 

S. G. Morrow, Ascot street, Hendra 

J. Gault, Edward street, Brisbane 

Stokes and McCarthy, Mt. Carmel, Goondiwindl 

J. Rolllnson, Allandale. Homestead 

J. R. Gloag, Joanda, Linvflle 

P. M, Ryan, Viewland, Gatton 

Estate H. 8. Williams, Yungaburra 

A. R. Atthow, Kandanga 

W. V. Finger, Hiliview, Clermont 

Barton Elliott Pastoral Co., Moolboolaman 

H. Carlisle and J. Corbett Taylor, Cullen-la-ringo* 
Emerald 

P. McDonagh, Mt. Molloy 

Corecna Pastoral Co., Pasha, Clermont 

E. T. Homer and Sons, Planet Downs, Rolleston 
J. Staunton, Kammil, Emerald 

F. Hebbel.Murgon 
J. Banks, Wandoan 

J. Rolllnson, Allandale, Homestead 
J. C. E. Cork, Fordsdale, Grantham 

F. Trembatli, Ingham 

Elgin Downs Pastoral Co., Clermont 

G. F. W. Goodrich, Waroo, Inglewood 

E. C. Zillmann, Wallaville 

Geo. H. Blgnell, Widgegoora street, Cunnamull* 

V. H. Alford, Range view, Ravenswood 
J. F. Schmidt, Long Avenue, Hendra 
Collins Bros., Mt. Surprise, via Cairns 

W. H. Glllham, Suitor Creek, Eebo 
Logan Downs Pastoral Co., Clermont 

W. Leahy, Ruby Vale 

Kavanagh Bros., Vandyke, Sprlngsure 
Mackay and Co., Huntley, Clermont 
Estate Dr. R. Macdonald, Coalbah, Meandarra 
J. G. H. Wilson and Sons, Orion Downs, Spring- 
sure 

F. J. C. Brown, Bombandy, Clermont 
McKenzie Bros., Coolarah, Alton Downs 
P. S. Ccopcr. Zilzie, Warra 

A. E. M. Baker, Malthoid, Capella 

C. Davey, Rockhampton 
R. E. Muller, Proserpine 
J. Y. Shannon, Rodney Downs, Ilfracombe 
P. P. Venaglia, Rous street, Hendra 
C. W. Schultz, Advancetown, Nerang 
P. J. O'Shea, Itiver road, Toowong 
R. P. Williams, Valera Vale, Charlevillo 
N. G. Walker, Stanmere, Bororen 
Bigge and McConnell, Consuelo, Rolleston 
J. Griffiths, GUI street, Charters Towers 
J, B. Shannon, Tooleombah, Rockltampton 

C. Pownall, Carfax, Clermont 

Natal Downs Pastoral Co., Charters Towers 

I. Abrahams, Racecourse road, Ascot 

D. H. Robertson, Albinia Downs, Sprlngsure 

H. C. and J. C. Taylor, Cullen-la-ringo, Emerald 
Mrs. A. B. McDonald, Degulla, via Clermont 

A. J. Fisher, Harding street, Hendra 


Little Cobber . , 
Little Tartar .. 
Master Don . . 
Model 


re’s Pride 


Rocket 


:ey 


Cream 

Chestnut 

Black 

Grey 

Taffy 

Bay 

Brown 

Black 

Creamy 

Brown 

Black 

Bay 

Brown 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Grey 

Bay 


for Life during Year 1940-41. 

G. MeCorry, Peranga 

B. J. Morris, Teddington road, Tinana 

B. J. Friske, Blenheim, Laidley 

C. P. Edwards, Abingdon Downs, Georgetown 

E. E. Belford, WilgaPark, Texas 
W. F. James, Batuampton, Clermont 
Mrs. R. S. Geddes, Glen Geddes 
E. Clarke, Thornton, Laidley 

J. Rickuss, Broadwater road, Mt, Gravatt 

C. Steinhardt, Hiliview * 

W. J. Smith. Murray street, Pittsworth 
E. Hansen, Laidley 
J. Harris, Tara 

J. J. Grant, Redoliffe Parade, Redcllffe 
A. S. MarkweU, Box 26, Beaudesert 

G. Palfrey Miva 

H, Kaddatz, Homcbush 
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Pont Stations Certificated fok Life during Year 1940-41— continued. 


Name. No. Age. Colour. Owner. 


The Imp . . . . 2509 5 Dappled grey A . J. Savage, Cooinoo, via Gore 

Tim . . . . 2587 5 Grey . . B. N. Trott, Mundubbera 

Verne Sensation . . 2613 6 Brown . . J. A. ltudd, Yeerongpllly 

Warpaint . . . . 2630 5 Skewbald . . H. Badrick, Oak Villa Stud, Forest Hill 

Wee Macgregor . . 2557 5 Cream . . H. G. Ruhle, Millwood, Milmerran 

Young Ludo . . 2688 5 Creamy . . J. M. Roy, Glenroy, Thangool 

Trotter Stailions Certificated for Life during Year 1940-41. 

Billy Wilkes II. . . 2614 6 Bay . . M. Simpson, Cedar street, Cannon Hill 

Black Jewel . . . . 2615 Aged Black E. C. Stevenson, Beechmont 

Marble Jewel . . . . 2568 7 Black . . W. F. Worth, Devon Park, Oakey 

Master Nepean . . 2559 6 Bay . . W. Sullivan, Pitts worth 

Nan’s Derby . 2525 Aged Bay . . B. O. Stephan, Templin, Boonah 

Sparkling Arrow . . 2560 6 Black . . Thoo Walker, Bell 


Draught Stallions Certificated for Life during Year 1940-41. 


Abbey’s Gift .. 
Admiral Gaiety 
Alta Craig’s Lustre’s 
Dignity 

Balmedie Superb 
Black Boom 
Blighty Bombardier . . 
Bold Dignity . 

Bonny Charlie . . 

Bonny Tide . . 

British Prince 
Browndaie 
Bruce 
Bruce 

Bundabaroo 
Carlyle Dobbin 
Castlemaine 
Cereblue 

Champion 

Clyde 

Comet 

Craighill Bolmar 

Cristy 

Don 

Donald Intent 
Douglas Best . . 

Dragon 

Dunure’s Delight 
Enchanter 
Fairholine Eclipse 
Fairval Gaiety 
Fairval Noble 
Foxlow 

Foxlow Lord Trevor 
Fyvio Ideal 
Gay Lad 
Glenmore 11. 

Grey Peter 
Heir's Like 
Irton Choice 
Kelso Surprise 
Kerrston’s Joker 
Kimberley 
King Lustre 
King’s Heir 
Kirkcaldy Flash Len . 
Knight Gown 

Uon 

Lloyd George 
Lochiel 
Lord Nelson 
Major 
Major 

Meditation (Imp.) 

Noble 

Noble 

Pine Vale Knight 
Prince 
Prinoe 
Prince 

Prince Intent 
Prinoe Laddie 
Puzzle 

Rare Gaiety . , 

Bex 

Robin Hood . . 

Robin Hood . . 


2561 

5 

Bay 

2531 

5 

Bay 

2510 

5 

Brown 

2562 

5 

Roan 

2588 

5 

Black 

2596 

Aged 

Bay 

2563 

5 

Bay 

2564 

6 

Brown 

2670 

6 

Bay 

2589 

5 

Bay 

2603 

6 

Bay 

2590 

5 

Bay 

2671 

5 

Bay 

2740 

6 

Bay 

2565 

5 

Brown 

2566 

6 

Bay 

2741 

Aged 

Dappled blue 
grey 

2742 

Aged 

Bay 

2743 

Aged 

Brown 

2744 

6 

Bay 

2532 

Aged 

Bay 

2672 

5 

Bay or brown 

2673 

5 

Bay 

2533 

5 

Brown 

2745 

Aged 

Bay 

2746 

6 

Bay 

2674 

5 

Brown 

2567 

5 

Bay 

2591 

5 

Bay 

2675 

5 

Bay 

2692 

5 

Bay 

2676 

5 

Dark grey 

2604 

Aged 

Grey 

2625 

Aged 

Brown 

2747 

Aged 

Bay 

2568 

6 

Bay 

2677 

5 

Roan 

2511 

5 

Bay 

2619 

5 

Bay 

2748 

Aged 

Bay 

2534 

5 

Bay 

2678 

6 

Bay 

2537 

5 

Bay 

2512 

5 

Bay 

2569 

5 

Bay , 

2749 

5 

Dappled blue 
grey 

2593 

5 

Bay 

2750 

Aged 

Brown 

2679 

5 

Bay 

2570 

5 

Brown 

2681 

Aged 

Bay 

2680 

5 

Bay 

2571 

6 

Bay 

2751 

5 

Bay 

2620 

5 

Bay 

2757 

Aged 

Dappled grey 

2621 

5 

Bay 

2605 

5 

Bay 

2682 

5 

Chestnut 

2513 

5 

Bay 

2683 

Aged 

Bay 

2606 

6 

Bay 

2535 

5 

Black 

2536 

5 

Bay 

2594 

Aged 

Bay 

2514 

Aged 

Bay 


J. V. Willis, Meringandan 

C. Boyle and G. Winks, HarriavUle 

J. Hardy, Parkficld, Eukey * 

Mrs. R. V. Breydon, Brooklyn, Djuan 

E. B. Pickets, Brigooda, via Proston 

A. Kubler, Boonah 

G. and H. Tews, Springsidc, Pittsworth 
E. H. Barrett, Bruan Park, Tara 

Natal Downs Pastoral Co., Charters Towers 
W. J. Brims, Blackmount 
P. Matsen, Sarina 
W. H. Roberts, Anderleigh * 

H. H. Steinhardt, Tarzali 

Hook and Co., Moray Downs, Clermont 
A. J. Peake, Wandoan 
L. Hogarth, Stonehenge, via Milmerran 
A. It. Fletcher, Hebron, Springsure 

A. Jackson, Yarraman Vale, Springsure 
E. and O. Goodwin, New Caledonia, Bluff 
J. G. H. Wilson and Sons, Orion Downs, Springsure 
P. Truloff, Mmden 

A. Black, Pajingo, Charters Towers 
W. G. Soper, Home Hill 

J. .1. Coyne, Grandchester 

J. II. Hofmeister, Norwood, Springsure 

Donkin Bros , Metecr Downs, Springsure 

B. A. Lynn, Ingham 

I. Evans, Jarail Creek, via Kingaroy 
A. and .1. Sippel, Murgon 

V. White, Tully 

Atherton Bros., Manar, Proston 

E. E. D. White, Toomba, Balfe's Creek 
H. Rowe, Mirani 

W. Spray, Guyra 

C. Q.M.E. Co., Avon Downs, Clermont 

G. Lucht, Kulpi 

C. Brownson, Slogan Downs, Charters Towers 
N. McMahon, Wheatvale 

J Drynan, Telemon Crossing 

L. C. Walker, Box 136, Buudaberg 

H. M. Chaille, Esk 

F. R. B. Anning, Cargoon, Pentland 
A. Kanofski, Yarraman 

M. Long, Elsmere, Yelarbon 

H. Fischer, Mountain View, via Bowen 
R. K. Scantlebury, Theo<]ore 

W. J. Patteson, Mundubbera 

G. Matthews, Glen Franklin, Clermont 
8. W. Smith, Ravenshoe 

E. M. Schefe, Coalbank, Wutul 
W. H. Jonnson, Millaa Millaa 
A. G. Spotswood, Home Hill 

L. H. Corser, Fairymeadow, Goombi Siding 
W. Leahy, Ruby Vale 

M. J. Mills, Gilston, Nerang 

A. 0. Williams, Homevale, Nebo 
E. G. Burnett, Rathdowney 

D. R. McGregor, Kungurri 
P, Svanosio, Kairi 

J. F. Ryan, Borgers, Clifton 
P. White. Tully 

Mrs. J. Bracken, Goorganga Creek, Proserpine 

R. Harsant, Warrill View, Harrisvillc 

S. Walker, Woodford 

G. J. Kennedy, Cloyne, via Goomori 
G. Stevenson, Craigie, via Tenterlield 
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DSAUGHT STALLI0N8 CEBHHOATBD FOE LOT DUttNO YEAR 194041<-OOn^mMl 


Name. 


Owner. 


Rose Farm Kerrston's 
Pride 

Rose Farm Regal 
Lustre 
Royal Flush 
Royal Prince . 

Royal Reserve 
Royal Robin 
Royalty 
Sir Bale 
Skipper 
Squire Bale 
St Helen's Major Dig- 
nity 

St. Hilda’s Nuggett . . 

Surbiton 

Tamar Kerr .. 

Thom Print . . 

Top Boundary 
Valetta Horoseott 
Vice Regal 

Wheatley Lustre’s 

Pride 

Whiskers . . 

Wolslngham Imperialist! 
Young Douglas 


2595 

2516 

2684 
2516 

2538 
2572 
2752 

2539 

2517 
2578 

2685 


2758 

2607 
2518 
2540 

2608 


2686 

2754 

2755 
2624 


Aged 

5 

5 

6 

Aged 

5 

Aged 

Aged 

5 

5 

Aged 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5 


Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

grey 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Z 

Bay 
Brown, 
roan hairs 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 


F. Benson, Gundiah 
S. 0. Mean, Cunningham 

Natal Downs Pastoral Co., Charters Towers 

S. Ryan, Hassle 

Jos. Morrow, Peak Crossing 
R. S. Storey, Kingsthorpe 

T. Koina, Woorara, Smmgsure 
Mrs. Ivy May Arndt, Rosewood 
Geo. Palmer, Pratten street, Warwick 
D. Gadsby, Jandowae 

L. Storer, Atherton 

W. Drynan, Glenapp 

M. J, Salmond, Brewery Springs, Clermont 

N. Richards, Carrinyah, Neb© 

Estate late Scott McLeod, Texrica, Inglewood ’ 
A. Wienholt, Kalbar 

A. H. W. Cunningham, Strathmulr, Collinsville 
Miss A. Fleming, Kingston 
L. Favier and Sons, Kairi 

R. Bennev, Blair Athol 
T. Clark, Bororen 
J. Martin, Tambourine 


Blood Stallions Cietotoatbd fob the Year 1940-41. 


Adjutor 
Air Cadet 
Beauforce 
Blazer 
Calm Simon 
Canning Gold 
Child Chimes 
Dandy 
Eureka Pride 
Feltlad 
Flametto 
Harir’s Image 
High Spear 
Incurius 
Leading Lad 
My Toy 
Rex Mont 

Royal Spear 

Sir Percy 
Some Fire 
Swift Lad 
Tieeon 
Trafalgar 




2019 

4 

Bay 



2028 

4 

Chestnut 



1078 

4 

Bay 



1976 

3 

Brown 



1991 

4 

Bay 



1946 

4 

Chestnut 



2015 

3 

Chestnut 



1977 

4 

Bay 



1992 

4 

Bay 



1959 

3 

Bay 



2038 

Aged 

Bay • . 



2012 

4 

Bay 



2029 

8 

Chestnut 



2020 

4 

Brown 



2030 

4 

Bay 



2018 

4 

Chestnut 



2021 

4 

Brown 



1960 

8 

Bay 



2031 

4 

Iron grey 



1961 

4 . 

Bay 



1998 

4 

Brown 



2032 

8 

Bay 



2033 

4 

Bay 



1994 

4 

Brown 


T. J. Turkington. Pilton 

C. A. Heaton, Glenmore Downs. Clermont 

E. N. Blomfleld, Meenawaira, Cecil Plains 

H. V. Littleton, Hfflview, Crow's Nest 

J. Kennedy, Kumbia 

J. E. Carey, Monaro, Warwick 

J. Sharrocfcs, Chelona, Maokay 

H. G. Wood, Kupunn 

A. B. Peatey, Bundaberg 

M. Laffey, Mt. Sylvia 

J. M. MacDonald, Raglan (Provisional) 

J. R. Perrett, Mt/Hope, Boole 

E. H. Faint, Pioneer, Clermont 

J. B. Shannon, Tooloomba, St. Lawrence 

C. A. Barnard, Coomooboolaroo, Duaringa 

G. MfllenOhamber’s Flat, via Kingston 

H. M. Warneminde, Royal Exchange Hotel, 
Albert street* Brisbane 

A. Helt, O’Bum O'Bum, Roadvale 

O. J. Salmond, Leatree iowns, Clermont 

P. Parcell, Radford 

J. PownaU, Mundubbera 

D. H. Robertson, Alblnla Downs, RoDeston 
Canal Creek Pastoral Co., Marr&wlng 

H. S. Bloxsome and Co., Mundubbera 


Abdulla 

AJUadin Son . . 
Black Prince .. 
>h Joy . . 
b Gay Lad 
yaouicha Quicks! 
Don 

Gay Lad 
Patch's Pride 
Play" 


Pony Stallions Cektotoatbd 


Sonny Boy . . 
Storm 

Walker** Pride 
Young Cygnet 



2037 

4 

Bay 


1996 

4 

Grey 


1962 

4 

Black 


1963 

4 

Taffy 


1964 

4 

Bay 


2022 

4 

Bay 


1979 

4 

Bay 


1980 

8 

Brown 


1947 

4 

Skewbald 


1981 

4 

Piebald 


1982 

3 

Chestnut .. 


1948 

4 

Grey 


2027 

4 

Chestnut 


1965 

4 

Piebald 


1966 

4 

Brown 


1949 

4 

Bay 


FOE THE YEAB 1940-41. 

N. G. Walker, Stanmere, Bororen 

X. C. Walker, Bingera Station. Bundaberg 

J. C. Davey. Abbeystead, Gatton 

W. Coyne, Grandcnester 

F. Hum, Haigslea 

J. M. Newman, Caboolture 

J. 0. Naumann, Frogmore, Pittsworth 

L. Henschell, Yarranlea, Pittsworth 

F. HIU, 84 Dragon street* Warwick 

|Bss J. E. Taylor, Kulrf 

lTr. Martin, Kumhama 

Wagland, Wonga, Goomburra 




A. D. W U 

Mrs. E. C. 

P. H. Elks, Reeve 1 


vJlfFdale. Wtthcott 
Harris ville 
i Ferry, Stanthprpe 


Edward Harem 
Joker's Pride 


Tbottbb Stallions Cebtifi gated fob the Ybab 1940-41. 


2017 

4 

1995 

4 


Danker 


I w, a. Meyers, bob 98, Maryborough 


Deauqht stallions Cebtutoated fob the Yeae 1940*41. 


• Duke 



1997 

1988 

2084 

1967 

1950 


gay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Black 
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Dkavoht Stauxom Cehthioatkd ton the Yeab 1940-41— eonUntud . 


Name. I No. Age. 


KenrGay 


Oryetalene 
Crystal Hope 
Crystal Intent 
Crystal Prince 
Dignity's Lad 
Everton Duke 
Fairyraead Loyal 

IT nig ht. 

General Chancellor . . 
Glengoon Chancellor 
Glengoon Hiawatha .. 
Ideal Tim 
Irton Pride 
Joker 

King Donald 
Kirkcaldy Journalist. . 
Kirkcaldy Preference 
Lustre's Perfection . . 
Mailboy Royal Prince 
Maiuba Lord Nelson 
Majuba Bex 
Mountain Chief 
Pine Vale Darnley 
Pride 



Prince . . . . 

Punch 

Rhodesia Chieftain . . 
Rose Farm Lord Lustre 
Royal Add 
Royal Dignity 
Royal Duke 
Royal Lustre 
Royal Tenor .. 
Sudbonrne Esquire . . 
Surradene Marquis . . 
Talgai 

Talgal Streamline 
Tent Hill Fashion Lad 
Terang Duke 
The Iron Duke 
Toomba 

Trementheere Royal 
Vamphire Heir 
Wfllowbank Skipper . . 
Wyoming Final Tide. . 



4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 
4 

3 

4 

3 

4 
4 

3 

4 
4 

4 

5 
4 

3 

4 


Colour. Owner. 


Black . . W. Evans, Greenmount 

Bay . . L. S. Gordon, Broxburn, Plttsworth 

Bay T. M. Brown, Willowvale 

Bay N. D. Nlcholls, Pratten 

Black . . V. C. Cutmore, Swanfels 

Black . . N. D. Nlcholls, Pratten 

Brown . . J. H. L. Von Pein and Sons, Quibet, Plttsworth 

Bay . . A. Tuppack, Jimbour 

Bay . . Fairymead Sugar Co., Bundaberg 

Brown J. A. Heading, Murgon 

Bay . . F. E. Mitchell, Byee 

Brown F. E. Mitchell, Byee (Provisional) 

Bay . W. E. Sauer, Gayndah (Provisional) 

Bay E. J. Keys, Proston 

Brown J. H. Brown, Wutul 

Brown N. A. Pollock, Araluen, Goondiwindi 

Roan . . R. Ewart, Nanango # 

Bay . . W. Profke, Glamorgan Vale 

Brown Mrs. A. R. Elliott Laidley South 

Bay . . Mrs. W. J. Lye, Monto 

Bay or brown P. J. Daley, Millaa Millaa 

Black . . S. O. Mear, Carrington road, Toowoomba 

Bay . . A. Marlow, Thangool 

Bay . . State Prison Farm, Palen Creek 

Bay . . C. H. Kedwell, care of S. Sweedman, Post Office, 

Texas 

Bay . . H. B. Lott, Kensington. Bowen 

Bay . . A. W, Skewes, Maroomba, Marlborough 

Bay . . Roy H. Lochran, Cloyna, via Murgon, 

Bay . . R. Drew, Rose Farm, Forest Hill 

Bay W. T. Gillies, East Cooyar 

Bay . . E. Reinbott, Kingaroy 

Bay . . A. H. Lowe, Kandanga (Provisional) 

Bay . . H. A. Stuhmcke, Glenore Grove 

Brown . . S. Otto, Bum Bum Creek, Crow’s Nest 

Chestnut . . P. Kidd, Malanda 

Brown . . J. Lehmann, Coolana, Rosewood 

Bay . . Chalk and 8on, Dooruna Downs, Clermont 

Bay or brown J. Tate, Tolga (Provisional) 

Bay . . W. H. Grams, Upper Tent Hill, Gatton 

Bay . . C. Head, Swanfels 

Bay . . C. A. Kington, Monto 

Bay . . S. J. Haughtey, Ingham 

Bay . . A. H. Tanzer, Abercorn (Provisional) 

Bay . . F. H. Hahn, Coulson 

Black . . T. D. Gnech, Mt. French road, Boonah 

Brown . . Fairymead Sugar Co., Bundaberg 



AN OLD HINGE AS A GATE LATCH. 



Plate 160. 


Old hinges make good gate latches when used in the way shown here. After 
being slotted with a cold chisel the hinge is mounted on either the gate or the 
post and a good heavy staple provided to hold the latch bolt. Fasten the bolt to 
the gate or the post with a bit of string, and all risk of dropping it is avoided. 
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REJECTED STALLIONS. 

List of Stallions in respect of which Certificates of Registration were refused 
on account of lack of type and/or conformation, lack of size or unsoundness, during 
the year 1940-41. These horses are prohibited from service, either public or private: — 

Blood Stallions Rejected during ms Teas 1940-41. 


Name. 



Reason for 
Rejection. 


Owner. 


Barfield 
Baytie 
Gloveman 
Golden Summit 
Kerman’s Pride 
Land Night 
Modesto 
Pavokoff 
Regular 

Rex 
Rivory 
Royal Ship 
Royal Thom 

War Paint 
Warwick 
Wee Lu 
Yendor 
Unnamed 


Aged 

5 

6 

5 

3 

6 

Aged 

6 

6 

4 

4 
0 

5 
5 

Aged 

5 

e 

6 
3 


Brown 

Bay 

Bay 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Chestnut 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Bay 

Brown 

Brown 


Spavin 

Ringbone 

L.C. 

L.T. and C. 
L.C. 

L.T. and C. 
L.T. and C. 
Spavin 
Unicrypt 

L.T. and C. 
Spavin 
L.T. and C 
L.C. 

L.T. and C. 
TTnlcrypt 

IT 

L.T. and C. 
L.T. and C. 


E. T. Homer and Sons, Barfield, Banana 
P. Knudsen, Theodore 
T. W. Lewis, Moolboolaman 
A. W. N, Stone, Emerald 
H. Kerle, Booral, via Nikenbah 
C. Jansen, Clermont 
T. Mullins, Wheatvale 
W. H. Bell, Strathdee, Nebo 
Mrs. C. E. Goodenough, Bulliwallah, 
Clermont 

G. M. Pedersen, Wiseby, Rolleston 

H. A. Burgess, Miriam Vale 
C. B. Atthow, Imbll 

G. Stehbons, Kingaroy 

W. 0*8ing, Builyan, via Gladstone 

P. Carsberg, Allora 

E. E. D. white, Toowoomba 

T. O’ Doherty, Goombungee 

E. Y. Shannon, Tierawoomba, Nebo 

P. M. Smith, Kerry, Beaudesert 


Pony Stallions Rejected during the Year 1940-41. 


Airzone 
Black Pepper 

Gay Lad 
Khedive 
Warwick Boy 


6 

Skewbald . . 

L.T. 

5 

Black 

L.T. and C. . . 

4 

Grey 

L.T. and C. . . 

5 

Grey 

L.C. 

Aged 

1 Brown 

L.T. and C. . . 


R. W. Guppy, Eastwood, Tara 
W. C. H. Pohlmann, Pallas street, Mary- 
borough 

C. S. Gordon, Tiaro 
R. B. Jefferies, Murgon 
J. Mullins, Mill Hill 


Trotter Stallion Rejected during the Year 1940-41. 

Ronnie Wilkes . . 1 Aged | Brown . . | Unicrypt . . | G. Nutley, Raoeview, via Ipswich 


Draught stallions Rejected during the Year 1940-41. 


Afton 
Argyle Revenue 
Bald Ker 
Ben Lomond 
Bill 

Blaok Prince . 
Boomer 
Douglas Credit 
Duke 
Duke 
Gaiety 
Glen Wallace 
Grey Ker 
Jimmy 


Jondaryan Cheers 
Kerwonga 
King 
King 

Larundel Magic 
Lightfield Chief 
Lion 

Major Wiley .. 

Noble 

Pretty Robin 
Prince Charlie 
Prince Fashion 
Prospect 
Ranger 
Royal Prince 
Scotland Yet 
Sonny Baronet 
Star Lad 
Tony 
Volunteer 

Wadeteigh, General In- 
tent 


Aged 

Bay 

L.T. and C. . . 

Aged 

Bay 

S.B. and R.B. 

5 

Brown 

S.B. 

6 

Bay 

L.C. 

Aged 

Bay 

L.T. and C. . . 

Aged 

Brown 

L.T. and C. . . 

4 

Bay 

L.C. 

5 

Brown 

S.B. 

4 

Bay 

L.C. and Size 

0 

Bay roan 

Cataract 

4 

Bay 

L.T. and^Slze 

5 

Bay 

S.B. 

4 

Grey 

S.B. 

Aged 

Grey 

L.T. and C. 
and S.B. 

5 

Brown 

S.B. 

4 

Bay 

L.C. 

Aged 

Bay 

L.T. and C. . . 

4 

Bay 

L.C. 

Aged 

Bay roan 

S.B. 

ft 

Bay 

L.T. 

5 

Grey 

L.T. and C. . . 

Aged 

Bay 

S.B. 

6 

Chestnut 

L.T. and C. . , 

4 

Bay 

S.B. 

Aged 

Chestnut 

L.T. and C. . . 

Aged 

Bay 

L.T. and C. . . 

5 

Bay 

S.B. 

5 

Bay 

L.T. and C. . . 

4 

Brown 

L.C. 

6 

Bay 

L.T. and C. . . 

Aged 

Bey 

Stringhalt . . 

5 

Brown 

S.B. 

Aged 

! Grey 

S.B. 

3 

. Bay 

L.T. and C. . . 

0 

Bay 

! L.C. 


H. Siemon Pty. Ltd., Charters Towers 

A. Smoothy, Mirani 

H. D. Reisenleiter, Mt. Sylvia 

C. B. Atthow, Irnbil 

J. F. Pengetiy, Ruby Vale 

G. Ellrott and Sons, Sliepner Junction 

F. Brazier, Jua, via Tingoora 
W. G. Frey, Inglewood 

C. W. King, Imbil 

G. C. Seirup, Graoemere 

R. A. Shelton, Monto 

S. B. Trigger, Biggenden 

H. D. Reisenleiter, Mt. Sylvia 

G. A. Kelly, Biboohra 

Logan Downs Co.. Clermont 
E. Geitz, Middle Park, Allora 

T. Mullins, Wheatvale 
W. R. Nichol, Biggenden 
W. J. Edwards, Mirani West 
J. A. Reibel, Sexton 

A. E. M. Baker. Malthold, Capella 
E. H. Faint. Pioneer, Clermont 
W. J. Croydon, Orange Grove, Clermont 
R. Hamilton, Southbrook 

H. G. Walters, Proserpine 
J. Mullins, Mill Hill 

R. E. Gillespie, Junabee 
H. C. Taske, South Kalkie, Bundaberg 
W. H. Litzow, Hunter street, Rrassafi 
A. Smith, Koonandah, Bowen 
C. K. Shannon, Theresa Downs, Capella 
J. C. Sam, Narrien, Clermont 
G. W. James, Bathampton. Clermont 
Queensland Stations Pty. Ltd., Wando- 
vale, Charters Towers 
R. W. Innes, Wadelelgh, Booxnpa 





24 
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General Notes 


Stiff Changes end Appointments. 

Mr. T. A. Smith (Toowoomba) has been appointed an honorary fauna protector. 
Sergeant G. Schmidt (Morven), Sergeant J. W. Elstob (Pomona), Sergeant D. 
Spada (Monto), Sergeant A. A. Zeller (Howard), and Constable F. J. McNeven 
(Ley burn) have been appointed also inspectors under The Slaughtering Act, 

Mr. A. G. Dougall, of Waddeigh, Miriam Vale, has been appointed an honorary 
fauna protector. 

Constable J. Moran (Glenmorgan) has been appointed also an inspector under 
The Slaughtering Act . 

Wild Ufa Sanctuary at Miriam Vale. 

Wadeleigh, the property of A, G. Dougall, Miriam Vale, has been declared a 
sanctuary under and for the purposes of The Fauna Protection Act of 1937. 

Fruit and Vegetable Levy. 

The Executive Council has approved of an extension for a further twelve 
months of the Stanthorpe Fruit and Vegetables General Levy Begulation which has 
been in operation for a number of years. 

This regulation empowers the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing to 
levy on growers of fruit and vegetables in the Stanthorpe area, the sums raised 
thereby being used — firstly, in payment of expenses of collection of the levy; and, 
secondly, for administrative purposes of the Deciduous Sectional Group Committee. 
The levy is at the rate of 3s. 4d. per ton of fruit and/or vegetables consigned or 
despatched in the process of marketing; or a proportionate part of this amount 
for any portion of a ton. 

Grading and Packing of Dried Fruits. 

The Dried Fruit Grading and Packing Regulations of 1940 have been issued 
under T)ie Fruit and Vegetables Acts , 1927 to 1939. 

These regulations provide that no person shall pack or sell any dried fruit 
unless such dried fruit is graded in accordance with the standards prescribed, and 
unless the case or package containing such fruit is clearly and legibly stencilled 
or labelled on the outside with the name and address or brand of the packer and the 
name of the dried fruit and its appropriate grade description. 

The dried fruit in any one package must be of uniform grade; it must be 
prepared from sound, naturally ripened fruit and possess the flavour characteristic 
of its respective kind, and must be thoroughly cured and free from disease. 

Wild Life Preservation — A Boyne Valley Sanctuary. 

Glengarry, the property of Messrs. DiekinBOii Bros., Boynedale, Boyne Valley Line, 
has been declared a sanctuary under The Frnna Protection Act of 1937. 




Sale of Poultry. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Hon. F. W. Bulcock) announced 
recently that under The Diseases iw Poultry Acts, which were amended during the 
last session, provision was made for a system of delivery notes in connection with 
the sale of poultry, and the Act has now received Boyal Assent. 

The Act provides that no person shall sell for human consumption any poultry 
or the carcass of any poultry obtained from any other person unless he has 
received a delivery note for such poultry. All delivery notes must be in writing, 
and signed by the person making the sale, containing his name and address and 
the number and species of poultry delivered* If the person from whom the poultry 
were obtained was not the owner of such poultry, then, in addition to hia*name 
and address, the name and address of such owner and, in the cose of delivery on sale, 
the purchase price. 

Inspectors of poultry are empowered to enter the premises where poultry are 
being sold for human consumption and inspect poultry or carcasses of poultry 
offered for sale and delivery notes. These delivery notes must he retained for a 
period of three months. , 
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Answers to Correspondents 



BOTANY. 

Replies selected from the outgoing mail of the Queensland Botanist, Mr . 

C. Tt White, F.I.5, 

A North Queensland Cycad. 

E.G.G. (Mount Molloy)— 

The specimen forwarded is Bowema spectabilxs, a cycad, and a native of North 
Queensland. The genus is represented by two species, the one you sent, 
which is fairly widely spread in North Queensland, and another, Bowenia 
serrulata, which is confined to the Byfield district in Central Queensland, 
and is sold as an ornamental plant under the name of “ Byfield Fern.*' 
This plant belongs to the Zamia family, and in North Queensland is 
commonly called Zamia Fern. The male and female plants are distinct. 
Your specimen is very acceptable for our collection, and represents a 
nearly ripe female cone. The plant also produces a large underground 
tuber. 

Bindweed — A Serious Pest. 

H.8. (Blenheim, via Laidley) — 

The specimen is the Bindweed ( Convolvulus ar renew ). This weed made its 
appearance on the Darling Downs some years ago, and is now much on 
the increase. It is a very serious pest, particularly in the Southern States. 
They have had more experience with it than Queensland, and a booklet 
issued by the Department of Agriculture, New South Wales, makes the 
following recommendation: — “ Where the land is suitable for lucerne, the 
weed can be controlled by laying the land down to this crop for a period 
of years. The continual mowing of lucerne eventually kills out the 
Bindweed. If it is not desirable to sow the land with lucerne, it is 
recommended that land be deeply ploughed about September and frequently 
cultivated deeply with a tined cultivator in order to dry the land as much 
as possible, and to bring the roots to the surface. Jf dry weather is 
experienced, much of the weed will be destroyed in this way. Spraying 
with sodium chlorate, 1 lb. to 1 gallon water, applied at the rate of 
300 gallons per acre, is recommended for destruction on a small scale.*' 
If you have only a small patch of the weed spraying with weak arsenical 
solution is satisfactory, but this has to be done several times before the 
weed 1 b finally destroyed. 

Titos for tho Control-West. 

k.G.S. (Dartmouth) — 

Trees suitable for your district are: — Bottle Tree — both the narrow-leaved 
variety (StercuMa rupestris) and broad-leaved variety ( Sterculia trioho - 
siphon). The latter is the commoner one in the Central West and North, 
but the former makes far the better u bottle.' * If you have difficulty in 
obtaining it from nurserymen, we think the Curator of the Botanic 
Gardens, Bockhampton, has a stock of the broad-leaved variety, and the 
Curator of the Brisbane Botanic Gardens a stock of the narrow-leaved 
variety. The latter charges 2s. per plant for seedling trees distributed. 
Trees are issued by the Brisbane Gardens mainly to schools and public 
bodies, but plants unobtainable through the ordinary commercial channels 
could be supplied, Portugese Elm (Celt is sinensis ), obtainable from Botanic 
Gardens, Brisbane; Citron Gum, obtainable from most nurserymen and 
from Botanic Gardens, Bockhampton; Schotia brachypetala , a tree with 
bright red fiowers, should do well with you. The Botanic Gardens, Eock- 
hampton, could supply Queensland Nut (Macadamia temi folia). 

If you wish to grow palms the common Date Palm (Phoenix dactylifera 
the Canary Palm (Phoenix oanariensis) , the Cotton Palm ( W ashmgtonia) , 
and Wine Palm ( Cocos Tatay) are all hardy growers in the West. 

You are advised to get in touch with Mr. H. G. Simmons, Curator of the 
Botanic Gardens, Bockhampton. He could tell you what he has on hand 
in his nursery collections, and those suitable for planting in your district. 
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Rural Topics 



Farmers to be "Mentioned in Despatches." 

“By their works ye shall know them! ” is surely a fitting motto for the system 
which has been set up in Nova Scotia in Canada by the Department of Agriculture 
there which provides special recognition each year of men ; farmers and others, 
who have not only given outstanding service to agriculture and to their respective 
communities, but who also by their faithful efforts and adherence to sound farming 
practices have made a success on the soil and have set an example to others. In 
other words, if such worthy citizens do not get a decoration they will, at least, be 
mentioned in dispatches. 

Water Meters for Dairy Cows. 

Some years ago meters were placed on the individual drinking troughs of ten 
cows Ut Michigan State Agricultural College, U.S.A. The heaviest drinker consumed 
a gallon of water for every 2} lb. of milk produced, drinking an average of a little 
more than 20 \ gallons of water a day. Dr. Morrison, the author of “Feeds and 
Feeding ” tells us that on a ration of silage, hay, and concentrates cows will drink 
in ordinary weather from about 2£ to 4£ lb. of water for every 1 lb. of milk they 
produce, in addition to the water in their feed. These figures furnish a definite 
reminder of the importance of plenty of water in milk production. Best results are 
obtained, of course, when the milkers have water of moderate temperature handy 
to them all the time. 

Rubber Lugs for Steel Tractor Wheels. 

Solid rubber lugs designed to take the place of steel angle cleats or spade lugs 
on (tractors, thrashing machines and combines is a new American idea. “Bar- 
cleats” is the name given to them, and they can be used on any steel wheel with a 
face width of from 4 to 24 inches, being quickly and easily bolted on. Their use, 
it is claimed, serves to modernise steel tradbor wheels with rubber; thus, any tractor 
may be converted to an up-to-date machine for the low price of the lugs. 

Creosote for Soft Woods. 

The life of any timber underground can be extended with the use of creosote, 
and on many farms in New Zealand pine and other soft woods are being used for 
fencing and so are being treated with creosote. At Rotorua, the S’taJte Forest Depart- 
ment has a creosoting plant in which straight unsplit saplings of pine are being 
treated as fence posts, and it is expected that this treatment will give them a life 
underground of up to thirty years. 

Hurdles. 

Here is a bit of interesting philosophy from a thoughtful farmer. The talk 
was about the things thaffc prevent the primary producer from getti ng too rich — the 
hurdles we all have to get over some time or other in our lifetime: “we ought to be 
thankful,” said our philosophical friend, “for the fact that there are hurdles in 
life, instead of moaning abouto it. We really ought to be glad that they are higher 
than most of us like to jump. We ought to be grateful, too, that there are so 
many of them. It is those hurdles that give you your chance to work your way 
to the front. Without hurdles, we'd all be in a flat race in which cunning rather 
than character would count most — at least for a time. The hurdles of life are 
set out for a purpose. They are part of the grand scheme of things. Take them 
ae they come, with a prayer for the nerve-power, the heart-power, and the leg-power 
to get over each of them as you come to it. ” 

The Best Test of Milk Yield. 

Practical men have rightly come to the conclusion (that the only infallible tests 
of the milking qualities of a cow are the milk scales and the Babeock tester, and 
that the quality and capacity of the udder itself are the most important indications 
of milking qualities. Authorities tell us that we should beware of the fleshy udder, 
because ir we judge by outward appearance it looks good to the eye but never 
fails to disappoint. The perfect udder has a flue elastic skiu, and, when empty, 
hangs in loose folds; but the fleshy udder looks almost as full after milking as 
before. It is a remarkable fact that the udder with a fine elastic skin and loose 
folds after milking is, as a rule, the easier of the two to milk, a good flow being 
obtained with comparatively little effort on the milker's part. 
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A Lamb-Tailing Experiment. 

Here is the story of an interesting experiment in tailing lambs: On a well- 
known station property at lamb-marking time last year some ewe lambs liad their 
tails docked very short; in another large group the tails were left about 2 inches 
long; and in another similar group ithe tails were left 4 inches long. Each group 
was kept under close observation, and it was found that the longest tailed group 
was much freer from fly strike than the other two groups. The percentage ol‘ 
fly strike in the long-itailed group (that is, the lambs left with 4-inch tails) was 
less than half that of the very short-tailed group, and appreciably less than the 
percentage of strikes in the medium length (2 inches) tailed group. In other words, 
tails left 4 inches long proved best in practice. All the lambs were run together, 
and a record of all fly strikes was kept. 

Research lor Hie Citrus Grower. 

Growers of citrus fruits will be interested in this news item from California: — 

“The future of the citrus industry will depend largely on dietetic research. 
There is a growing acceptance by the medical profession, of the importance of^citrus 
juices in the prevention and cure of disease. Naturally, such knowledge proceeds 
slowly, but it is gaining momentum. Much more must be done. 

“During the world war it was noted that soldiers who convalesced in the south 
of France where they were given citrus, fruits and vegetables were discharged from 
hospitals quicker than those in other parts of France. Experiments at the University 
of California suggests the same tiling — that vitamin C is an important influence in 
the rapid healing of wounds. 

“There is considerable significance in this under war-time conditions, but there 
is a much greater potential in the peace-time problems of healing the sick and 
wounded . 1 1 

Rubber Tyres Save Time. 

Confirmation of the advantages of pneumatic tyres on tractors, which have 
also become so noticeable to tractor users in Queensland, is provided by an investi- 
gation in the State of Iowa (U.S.A.). In the first place, there was found to be 
an average saving of 22 per cent, and a time saving of 23 per cent. 

Out of 200 farms on which investigations wore conducted, only three showed 
unsatisfactory results. The hours of use of tractors amounted to an average of 
984 each year, and ifche useful tyre life ranged from three to fifteen years, with an 
average of seven years. 

To get the best out of rubber tyres, users are advised to adopt the highest 
practicable speed, the widest implement that can bo pulled satisfactorily at that 
speed, and adequate wheel weight. 

The Economy of Flesh and Blood Horsepower. 

The economy of the use of either the horse or the tractor on the farm continues 
as an evergreen “top rail” argument. All sorts of factors come into the discus- 
sion. Among other things, horse costs depend on the individual and his fondness 
for and management of horses, the nature and extent of the work that has to 

be done, efficiency of the equipment used, and what the farm can produce in the 

way of horse feed. 

Tractor costs are not so tangible, but here again the individual comes into 
the argument. Much will depend on the user of the tractor and whether he is 
mechanically minded, and whether ho is able to get all the power he can out of 

the machine without breaking things. The size of the farm, the nature of the 

fanning, and general managerial efficiency also affect tractor costs. 

On some farms it has to be granted that the tractor as we know it to-day has 
a definite place that cannot be challenged; on other farms it is a doubtful proposi- 
tion, and on on many it should have no place at all. The principal factor in the 
economical use of the tractor is the size of the farm, especially where wheat is the 
chief crop cultivated. 

Wbtift Hie Cow Looks for a Lick. 

If a lick is needed at any time of the season it is at the stage when the dairy 
herd is dried off and the cows are preparing for their next season of production. 
The production of a calf takes a heavy toll from the mineral reserves in a cow ’b 
system, and if she is to be kept healthy and have a well-developed calf, a suitable 
lick should be provided so that she may replenish those mineral reserves. 
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Farm Notes 



JANUARY. 


T HE heaviest rains of the year occur usually during the January-March period. 

and, weather conditions permitting, the main field activity for the month will 
be the preparation of land for autumn and winter crops, together with the scarifying 
and chipping required for existing row crops. 


In all districts where wheat, barley, canary seed, and oats have been harvested, 
ploughing should be continued in order to conserve moisture for the succeeding crop, 
and to eradicate troublesome summer weeds. 


Early ploughing ensures the accumulation of subsoil moisture, which is invalu- 
able ip promoting the growth of winter cereals at a time when seasonal rainfall is 
often deficient. The practice of early ploughing is recommended, especially to 
dairymen outside the wheat areas who normally sow oats, barley, and wheat for 
green feed. 

Land intended for the February potato planting will now be in an advanced 
stage of preparation. The selection of whole seed from disease-free crops is recom- 
mended for autumn planting, as losses may occur from rotting if hot, wet conditions 
prevail after the planting of cut sets. Very small whole potatoes, less than 2 inches 
in diameter, are not likely to give the same results as more robust potatoes. 

Succession Bowings of summer fodder crops — such as sorghum (saccaline, white 
African, and imphee), Sudan grass, white panicum, Japanese millet, and cowpea 
may be continued where land is available. Maize sowing may also be completed in 
districts where early frosts are not the usual experience, but preference should be 
given to early-maturing or mid-season varieties. 

Full advantage should be taken of the opportunity to arrange for the adequate 
conservation of fodder during the summer growing season, when the production of 
bulky, green crops presents no great difficulty. 

Well-grown crops of maize and the sweet sorghums cut at the right stage of 
growth and before full maturity will make excellent silage which may be economic- 
ally conserved in pit, trench, stack, or overhead silo. Surplus green grass, and many 
other green crops also, will make satisfactory silage for winter feed, and as a reserve 
for dry periods. Many dairy farmers prefer to rely on a continuity of green fodder 
crops throughout the year, but provision also should be made for conservation, for 
if pastures are scarce because of dry conditions, crop growth is then also at a 
minimum. 

January is usually a favourable month for the sowing of paspalum, Bhodes, and 
other summer grasses in districts suitable for their growth. Beeently burnt scrub 
land or thoroughly cultivated areas provide a good seed-bed, given sufficient moisture, 
but care should be taken to ensure that thq germination standard of the seed is 
sufficiently high, as a good cover and rapid early growth is the principal factor in 
keeping weeds and undergrowth in check. 

All harvesting machinery should be placed under cover. Bepairs and adjustments 
may be regarded as wet-day jobs. 


FILMS FOR THE FARMER. 

An example which might well be. fallowed by interested organisations in 
Australia was set recently by the United States Department of Agriculture* A 
two-reel sound film, showing proper methods of trucking and railing live stbek, was 

r duced and distributed to various responsible bodies on application. Included 
the . precautions presented on the screen were the removal of nails or other 
projecting objects in trucks and yards, and the use of canvas slappers instead Of 
whips and prod-poles for driving animals along a race, 

The possibilities of such a form of visual education are immense* \ 
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Orchard Notes 


JANUARY. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

O RCHARDS and plantations should now be carrying a good cover crop, which will 
help to check erosion during the wet season and, when cut and turned under, 
maintain the soil in good physical condition. 

Pineapple plantations should be kept well worked. 

Bananas and pineapples may still be planted, although it is somewhat late for 
the former in the southern parts of the State. It would bo wise to keep a good 
lookout for pests of all kinds, including maori on citrus trees, scale insects, leaf- 
eating insects, borers, and fungus pests generally, using the remedies recomn^nded 
by the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Care is advised in handling and marketing of all kinds of fruit. 

Crapes are in full season, and in order that they may be sold to advantage they 
should be very carefully handled, graded, and packed, as their value depends on the 
condition in which they reach the market. Well-coloured, mature fruit, with the 
bloom on and without blemish, always sells well. One of the greatest mistakes in 
marketing grapes is to send the fruit to market beforo it is properly ripe. A 
maturity standard for grapes is now in force, and immature grapes are liable to 
condemnation. 

Bananas for the interstate trade should be well filled, but showing no sign of 
ripening. The fruit should be carefully graded and packed and the cases marked in 
accordance with the prescribed regulations and despatched without delay. 




THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

J ANUARY is a busy month in the Stanthorpe district, and orchardists will be fully 
occupied gathering, packing, and marketing the crop of mid-season fruits. 

Much of the fTuit may not carry far beyond the metropolitan market, but 
firm-fleshed plums, clingstone peaches, and good firm apples should stand the journey 
to the Central District; and, if they are carefully selected and properly graded and 
packed, they should carry as far as Cairns. ' i 

Points to remember — 1 

Fruit should be fully developed, but quite firm when gathered. 

It should be handled carefully. Bruised fruit is spoilt fruit. ■ 

Only one-sized fruit, of an even degree of ripeness and colour, 'should be 
packed in a case. 

Fruit should be so packed that it will not shift, for if it is packed loosely it 
will be so bruised when it reaches its destination that it will be of little 
value* At the same time, it must not be packed so tightly as to crush 
the fruit. i 


MEN OF WAR PRACTISE THE ARTS OF PEACE., 

Diggers of the New Zealand forces now in Egypt have formed a young farmers’ 
club, which has taken on well and provides, in the words of one Digger in a letter 
home, “a wonderful respite from the army and war talk.’’ Over 100* members 
have been enrolled; most of them were members of farmers’ clubs before they 
enlisted. So, notwithstanding the need for learning all about the arts of modern 
wax, the Ansae Farmers ’ Club has been able to arrange visits to research stations 
and agricultural colleges in the Nile Valley and so make the best of an opportunity 
of observing agricultural practice in a country where farming has been a chief 
industry since the days before Moses was found in the bulrushes to lead, in later 
years, his people to the Promised Land where to-day Australian Diggers, like their 
New Zealand cobbers, are seeing the strange contrasts of ancient and modern 
methods of extracting wealth from God’s Good Earth. .. j,.». , ; 
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Maternal and Child Welfare. 


Under this heading is issued each month am article, supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Health and Home Affairs Maternal and Child Welfare Service , dealing 
with the welfare and care of mother and child. 


CARE .OF MOTHER AND CHILD. 

CHILDREN AND THE HOLIDAYS. 

P ATRICIA, aged five years, whose home is in the country, is quite excited ! She and 
her family have been invited to spend the Christmas holidays at the seaside. 
Patricia has never see the sea, but for a long time she has been interested in looking 
at pictures of children building castles and making gardens on the sand. Her 
mother has talked to her, too, about the happy days she used to spend at the seaside 
when she was a little girl. Patricia has a baby brother, Peter, who is five months' 
old. One day she asked her mother what they were going to do with Peter, for she 
did not think that he could travel so far from home. 

Preparation for Travelling. 

For mother, the preparation for the journey entails much thought, time, and 
work. The only opportunity she gets is when the children have been put to bed. 

Baby and His Food. 

Travelling Bhould make little or no difference to the daily habits of baby in 
regard to sleeping and feeding. Peter is breast-fed, so there is no difficulty about 
his food. Their neighbour, who is to accompany them for part of the journey, is not 
so fortunate. Her baby, who is a few weeks younger than Peter, is bottle-fed on 
a cow's milk mixture. It will not be safe to feed him on cow'e miflk while he is 
travelling, particularly as the weather will probably be hot. Germs multiply most 
rapidly when milk is lukewarm. Ice boxes can be obtained from the Railway 
Department, but unless the milk can be brought to the station in a chilled condition 
and packed in ice immediately, it will not be safe to use it. It is not wise to rely 
on milk procured from refreshment-rooms for baby. 

On any journey lasting more than three or four hours it will be safer to carry 
SOffie form of dried milk or milk powder. In this case all that is required is a 
standardised measure to measure the powdeT, boiling water, and a cup or small jug 
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in which the food can be mixed. It is advisable to give the food rather less fhan 
full strength, and at the end of the journey to return to baby’s usual food. For 
very young babies who are being fed artificially it is often convenient to use a 
condensed milk mixture. 

It is a good plan to have two or more feeding bottles and teats in case there 
is difficulty in washing the used ones. A biscuit tin in which to keep the bottles 
and teats is useful. These should be wrapped in old clean linen or butter muslin. 
Milk which baby leaves in the bottle should be thrown away immediately, and the 
.bottle washed if possible; otherwise, this milk will become contaminated and 
dangerous. An ample supply of clean drinking water should bo carried in order to 
.quench baby’s thirst. 


Patricia’s Food. 

It will be inadvisable to rely on food purchased from restaurants or refresliment- 
Tooms for Patricia. A tin of twice-baked wholemeal bread will be found useful. 
^Sandwiches made of stale wholemeal bread, cut thin and buttered, should be prepared. 
Fillings may consist of grated cheese or hard-boiled egg with or without lettuce, 
extract of yeast, such as Marmite or Vegcmite, &c., finely grated carrot or pdfmuts, 
peanut paste, minced currants, raisins (seeded), prunes, sliced tomato, banana, or 
pineapple, minced meat or poultry, fish, such as salmon. Some uncooked fruit, such 
as apple, orange, pear, peach, banana, and papaw should be carried. A tin or two 
of full cream dried milk will be useful. Orange or pineapple juice added to the 
water and slightly sweetened with home-made lemon syrup, will make a pleasant and 
wholesome drink. 


Clothing and Wraps. 

Railway carriages are apt to be draughty. If the windows are closed they 
become stuffy. The child’s position should be arranged so that the wind will not 
blow directly on to him. He should not be allowed to become overheated by being 
overclad. A plentiful supply of napkins will be necessary. A mackintosh bag makes 
a good Teceptaele for these when they are wet. If this is not procurable, tight 
little parcels may be made by wrapping them in several thicknesses of newspaper. 
A bundle of old newspapers and pieces of old linen (damp or dry) will be found 
useful in more ways than one. A little enamel chamber should be provided. In 
addition to the light clothing suitable for the season of the year, a woollen jacket 
-and shawl for Peter, and a light coat and rug for Patricia should be included for 
use in the evenings. 


Dress Basket. 

A dress basket is invaluable when travelling with a young baby. It provides 
not only a receptacle for his clothes, but also a comfortable bed. When baby has 
to be nursed for long both mother and child become overheated, overtired, restless, 
and irritable. 


Sleep. 

Tt is important that sleep should be ensured for all young children who are 
travelling if over-fatigue and fretfulness are to be avoided. For a child of Patricia’s 
age a bed may be improvised on a seat or, if the train is crowded, a light board, 
which has a number of uses, may be placed between the seats and pushed against 
the side of the carriage. A cushion and a rug placed upon it make a comfortable 
*bed. 


Toys and Picture Bocks. 

Most children of Patricia's a go will divide the time between sleeping and 
watching the novel sights out of the window. A few simple toys and picture books 
’may b$ provided with advantage. 


Control. 

If their children have been well managed, parents will be well repaid while 
travelling. Children who have been badly managed will be a source of endless worry, 
and before the end of the journey the whole family will be in a state of fatigue and 
upset — a bad beginning for a holiday. 

You may obtain information on all matters concerning infant and child welfare 
uy visiting the nearest Maternal and Child Welfare Centre (Baby Clinic), or by 
in Charge, or by communicating direct with the Maternal and 
Chili Welfare Centre (Baby Clinic), Alfred Street, Fortitude Valley, N. 1, Brisbane. 
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DRINKS FOR SUMMER DAYS. 


Barley Water. 

Wash barley very well, taking care to remove all the starch. It is a good idea 
to rub it well with the hands in the water in which it is washed. Allow 1 tablespoon 
barley to each quart boiling water and boil rapidly for twenty minutes, adding a few 
slices of lemon during the boiling. Allow to cool, add fruit juices and sugar to 
taste. Chill before serving. 

Fruit Punch. 

Make some China tea and measure 1 pint. Strain into a basin into which you 
have measured 4 lb. sugar, stir until sugar is dissolved. Allow it to become quite 
cold. Place a block of ice, if available, in punch bowl and strain over the tea 1 pint 
orange juice and 4 pint lemon juice. Add 4 tablespoons maraschino, 2 pints ginger ale, 
2 pints soda-water, and 1 pint lemonade. Decorate punch bowl with thin slices of 
orange and fresh sprigs of mint. 

Orange Milk Shake. 

Mix together 3 cups orange juice, 2 cups grapefruit juice, 1 cup water in which 

1 cup castor sugar has been dissolved, a pinch salt, and, if liked, a few drops almond 
essence. Lastly add 14 cups evaporated milk and 2 cups ice, *broken into very small 
pieces. Place into a large jar and mix well. This is a delicious hot-day drink. 

Ginger Punch. 

Boil for twenty minues 1 quart water, 1 cup sugar, and § cup ginger syrup* 
Allow to become quite cold, then add the following:' — One cup orange juice, 4 cup 
lemon juice, 4 cup finely chopped preserved ginger (optional), 1 bottle lemonade, and 

2 pints soda-water. Serve cold. 

Claret Punch. 

Place 4 packet raisins in a saucepan with 1 quart water and boil for twenty 
minutes. Remove raisins and add 2 cups sugar, the thinly peeled rind of 1 lemon, 
and about 3-in. stick cinnamon. (Do not use ground cinnamon.) Boil for another 
five or Bix minutes. Cool a little, then add 2 cups orange juice, 4 cup lemon juice, 
and 4 cup grapefruit juice. Cool thoroughly, then strain over a block of ice, if 
available, with 1 pint bottle claret. 

Grape- Juice Punch. » 

To each bottle grape juice add 4 tablespoons sugar, half cup limejuice, 1 pint 
bottle lemonade, and 2 pints soda-water. Pour contents over a large block of ice,, 
if available, and serve thoroughly cold. \ 

Pineapple Cup. 

Mix together 4 cups cold strained tea, the juice of 6 oranges and 6 lemons. Boil 
together 1 medium-grated pineapple, 4 level cups sugar, 8 cups water for twenty 
minutes. Allow to cool, then add fruit juices, tea, &c. Pour over a block of ice, 
if available, and decorate with slices of fruit. 

Fruit Cup. v 

Mix together 2 pints cider, the juice of 2 lemons, 2 oranges, and 2 cups pineapple 
juice. Stir in 2 pints grape juice and 1 cup sugar; allow to stand for about one 
hour. Now add 3 or 4 sliced oranges, 1 sliced apple, 2 or 3 slices lemon, a sliced 
banana, a few maraschino cherries or strawberries, and 2 or 3 passion-fruit. Add ft 
piece of ice and serve very cold. 


NOTICE TO READERS. 

Because of the present necessity for strict economy in the use of 
paper, readers are requested to tfenew their subscriptions promptly. If 
renewals are unduly delayed, it may be impossible to supply back numbers 
of the Journal. 

Address ell renewals and other correspondence to the Under 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Table showing the Average Rainfall fob the Month of October nr the Agricultural 
Districts together with Total Rainfall during 1989 and 1940, fob Comparison. 


Divisions and 
Stations. 


North Coast. 

Atherton . . 
Cairns 
Cardwell . . 
Cooktown 
Herberton 
Ingham 
Innlstall . • 
Mossman Mill 
Townsville 

Central Coast . 


Ayr 

Bowen 

Charters Towers . . 
Mackay P.O. . • 
Mackay Sugar Ex- 
periment Station 
Proserpine 
St. Lawrence 

South Coast . 


Biggenden 

Bundaberg 

Brisbane . . 

Caboolture 

Childers . . 

CTohamhurst 

©sk 


Average Total 
Rainfall. Rainfall. 


No. of \ 

Oct. yean* Oct., Oct., , 
tS. 1940. 1989.! 
cords. i 


Divisions and 
Stations. 


Average Total 
Rainfall. Rainfall. 


No. of 

Oct. years* Oct., Oct., 
re* 1940. 1939. 
i cords. I 


In. South Coast-contd. 

5‘59 ! Gatton College . . 
3*58 ; Gayndah . . 

4*97 Gympie 
9*5® i Kilkivan 
* f l Maryborough 
i Nambour . . 
|Nanaug 0 .. 

I®**® ; Rockhampton 
1*43 , Woodtord 

Central Highlands. 


63 

69 0-24 

68 

69 0-04 

43 0*16 

37 0*92 


Clermont 
Gindie 
! Springsure 

Darling Downs. 

I 

' Dalby 
1 Emu Vale 
, Hermitage 
iJlmbour .. 

Miles 

: Stanthorpe 
Toowoomba 
j Warwick . . 


Bungeworgoral 

Roma 


41 ] 0-58 

69 ; 0 08 

70 I 0*29 

61 1*30 


68 0*93 

69 I 0*16 


69 

41 

71 002 


70 I 0*50 
44 ! 0*90 


55 0*96 

67 1*17 

68 0*76 

76 0*94 


26 I .. 
66 I 0*24 


A. S. RICHARDS, Divisional Meteorologist. 

CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE — OCTOBER, 1940. 

Compiled from Telegraphic reports. 

8 | Shade Temperature. : Rainfall. 


Divisions and Stations. 

fgd 1 

Means. 1 


Extremes. 

i 



pJ* 







Total. 


S 

1£* 

, < 

Max. | 

Min. 

I 

Max. 

Date. 

Min. 

Date, ! 


Coastal. 

Cooktown 

In. 


Deg. 

71 

i 

Deg. 

86 

1 

31 

Deg. 

04 

I 

2 

Points. 

83 

Herberton 

, , 

79 

55 

91 ! 

29 

48 

1, 9 

8 

Rockhampton .. 

30*12 

87 

63 

101 

28 

55 

h 4 i 

16 

Brisbane 

8017 

78 

61 

94 

28 

53 

2 ; 

j 197 

Darling Downs. 








i 

Oalby 

, , 

86 

55 

100 

23 

38 ; 

l 

50 

Stanthorpe . . , . 

, . 

78 

49 1 

93 

23 

32 

l ! 

117 

Toowoomba 

•* 

78 

54 ! 

92 

23, 24 

43 

4 

76 

Mid-Interior. 



! 






Georgetown 

80*03 

95 

64 

102 

22, 23, 

48 

3 

. . 

Longreach 

Mitchell 

30*04 

97 

03 

107 

29 i 
23 

47 

1,2 


80*07 

90 

56 

104 

23 

37 

1 

26 

Western. 









Bnrketown 

29*96 

80*08 

91 

67 

102 

25 

55 

1, 2 


Boulii . . . . . 

thargomlndah 

97 

91 

67 

62 

109 

107 

23 

23, 30 

48 

61 

1 

2 

*8 

17 


Wet 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by A. K. CHAPMAN, F.R.A.S. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
AND MOONRISE, 



December, 

January. 

Dec. 

Jan., 


1940. 

1941. 

1940. 

1941. 


Rises. 

Set*. 

Rises. 

Sets: 

Rises. 

Rises. 

1 

*4-49 

6*34 

6*0 

6*60 

a.m. 

0*29 

a.m. 

8*3 

2 

4*49 

6*35 

6*1 

6*50 

7*27 

8*58 

S 

4*48 

6-85 

6*2 

6*50 

8*25 

9*62 

4 

4*48 

636 

6*2 

6*60 

9*22 

10*44 

6 

4 ‘48 

6 37 

5*3 

6*50 

10*17 

11*35 

6 

4*48 

6-38 

5*4 

6*50 

11*11 

pm. 

12*20 

7 

4*49 

6 39 

54 

6*61 

p.m. 

12*2 

1*17 

8 

4*49 

6*39 

5*5 

6*51 

12.53 

2*9 

0 

4*49 

6 40 

5-6 

6*51 

1.44 

3*1 

10 

4*49 

6*41 

6.7 

6-51 

2-35 

3*54 

U 

4*60 

6 41 

5*7 

6*51 

3*27 

4*47 

12 

4*60 

6*42 

58 

6*51 

4*18 

5*38 

18 

4*60 

6*43 

6*9 

6*51 

5*11 

6*29 

14 

4*60 

6*44 

5*10 

6*61 

I 0*4 

7*17 

16 

4*61 

6*44 

5*10 

0*51 

0*56 

8*3 

16 

4*61 

6*44 

6*11 

6*51 

7*47 

8*47 

17 

4*51 

646 

6*12 

6*61 

8*35 

9*29 

18 

4*52 

6-46 

5*12 

0*61 

9-21 

10*11 

19 

4*52 

6*46 

6*14 

6*t>l 

10*5 

10*53 

20 

4*63 

6*47 

! 6*15 

6.51 

10*47 

11*37 

21 

4*63 

6*48 

6*16 

6*51 

11*28 

. . 

22 

4*54 

6*48 

5*17 

6*60 


a m. 
12*22 

28 

4*54 

6*48 

6*17 

6*50 

a.m. 

1 12*9 

1*11 

24 

4*56 

0*49 

6*18 

6*50 ; 

| 12*62 

2.4 

26 

4*55 

0*60 

6*19 

0*50 i 

1-37 

2*58 

26 

4*56 

6-60 

5*20 

0*49 ; 

2*20 

3*55 

27 

4*66 

6*60 

5*20 

6*48 

3*17 

4.53 

28 

4*57 

6*61 

5*21 

0*48 

4*12 

6.50 

29 

4*67 

6.61 

6*22 

0*48 

5*10 

6*40 

80 

4*58 

6*51 

5*22 

0*47 

0*8 

7*40 

81 

4*59 

6*51 

6*23 

6*47 

1 

7.7 

¥ 

8*34 


Phases of the Moon, Occupations, Ere. 

7th Deo. J) First Quarter 2 1 a.m. 

15th „ O Full Moon 5 38 &ja, 

22nd M € Last Quarter 11 45 a4&. 

29th ff 0 New Moon 6 56 a.m. 

Apogee, 9th December, at 8.0 p.m. 

Perigee, 25th December, at 4.0 p.m. 

Mid-summer will arrive in Queensland on 
22nd December, when the sun will reach bis 
farthest south ; Rockhampton, Longreach, and 
Emerald will then pass under his vertical 
rays. 

The summer night sky is more thickly star- 
strewn with faint and brilliant stars than at 
any other time of the year. About Christmas 
the moon will be absent and the Milky Way 
will span the eastern heavens like a mighty 
arch. The South Celestial Pole is a point 
in the sky which is the same number of 
degrees above the south p6int on the horizon 
as the latitude of the place the observer is 
in. Near this point is, what appears to be 
two island- like pieces of the Milky Way, at 
a distance from the main arch. These are 
the Megellanic Clouds, the largest is 112,000 
light years while the smaller is 95,000 light 
years from us ; a light year is about six 
billion miles. The smaller cloud is so large 
that light, travelling at the rate of 186,000 
miles per second, takes 6,000 years to pass 
from one edge to the other. These figures are 
accurately known. 

In the Milky Way the Southern Cross may 
be Reen rising in the south-east after an 
absence from the evening sky. In line with 
the Megellanic Clouds, toward the Milky Way 
Is Canopus in Argo, the Ship, the second 
brightest star in the sky. The brightest of 
all stars is Sirius, the Greater Dog Star, which 
is still higher and on the western edge of the 
Milky Way. This is a neighbouring sun, it 
being but nine light years away. Bright 
stars must not be confused with the planets 
.Tupiter and Saturn, which are near each other 
but much farther west. Across the Milky 
Way but higher than Sirius is Procyon, the 
Lesser Dog Star. These two dogs attend Orion,, 
the giant, which is well known with his belt 
of three stars and sword hanging therefrom. 

Away in the northern part of the Milky 
Way the brilliant Capella shines. Not far 
from Capella is a small star which was 
recently found to be a remarkable binary. 
One of the components is a giant red and 
the other an extremely hot, blue star. Every 
972 days the red giant takes 30 days to pass 
between us and the brighter blue star. 


5th Jan. First Quarter 11 40 p.m. 
13th „ O Full Moon 9 4 p.m. 

20th ,, <r Last Quarter 8 1 pja. 

27th u 0 New Moon 9 3 pjn. 

Perigee, 19th January, 6.0 p.m. 
Apogee, 6th January, 3.0 p.m. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly lb the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S.„ 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick ; at Goondiwlndi, add 8 minutes ; at St. George, 14 minutes ; 
at Cunnamulla, 25 minutes; at Thargomindah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes* 

The moonlight nights tor each month can beet be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the m8on will rise . 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, end the moonlight then extends all through the night : 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets* and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
it rises, and when in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight 
, It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

£AU the particulars on this pare were computed lor this Journal, and should not he , 
reproduced without acknowledgment.] « 
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